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House resumed—Committee to sit again nee 


31, Farmers’ Estate Society (Ireland) Bill—House in Committee— 





Clause 1 Postponed—Clauses 2 to 12 agreed to—Amendment 
of Mr. P. Scrope to Clause 13 negatived—Division Lists, &c. 
—Clause agreed to — House —— — Committee to sit 
again 

Sugar Duties (No. 2) Bill—House in Committee—Motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘‘That the Duty upon Candy, 
Brown, or White Refined Sugar, or Sugar rendered by any pro- 
cess equal in quality thereto, the Growth or Produce of a 
British Possession, should be 17s. 4d.’"—Motion agreed to— 
Amendment of Lord G. Bentinck to Schedule 2, ‘* To leave out 
the Words ‘ on all Sugar not otherwise charged with Duty’”’ 
—Amendment negatived — Division Lists, &e.—Resolutions 

and Schedules agrced to—House resumed 
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SIXTH VOLUME OF THE SESSION. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 3, 1848. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords, 

Pustic BiL_s.—Reported.—Imprisonment for Debt (Ire- 
land). 
3° Commons Inclosure. 

PeTiTIONS PRESENTED. From several Parishes in and 
about London, in favour of the Public Health Bill.— 
From Limehouse, for the Better Observance of the Sab- 
bath.—From Northallerton, against the Sale of Intox- 
icating Liquors on the Sabbath_—From Members of 
several Odd Fellows Lodges, for the Extension of the 
Provisions of the Benefit Societies Act to that Order.— 
From Norfolk, for the Adoption of Measures for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Offend From Ship: . 
and Others, of Wokington, against any Alteration of the 
Navigation Laws.—From Guardians of the Basford 
Union, for the Repeal of the Law of Settlement, and for 
the Establishment of a National Rate and National 
Settlement.—From Protestant Inhabitants of Enniskillen, 
against the Present System of National Education in 
Ireland, and for the more Efficient Support of the 
Schools under the Superintendence of the Clergy of the 
Church, — From Merchants of Dublin, for the Postpone- 
ment of the Imprisonment for Debt (Ireland) Bill for 
another year.—From Guardians of the Basford Union, 
against the Present System of the Game Laws.—From 
Kilmornivaig, and other Places in Scotland, against the 
Registering Births, &c. (Scotland), and the Marriage 
(Scotland) Bill. 





ROYAL MARINES—GOOD-CONDUCT 
WARRANTS. 
HE Doxe of RICHMOND wished to 
ask his noble Friend at the head of the 
VOL. C, {gun 





Admiralty whether he proposed to give 
good-conduct warrants to the Royal Ma- 
rines as well as to the Navy? He believed 
that the system of giving good-service war- 
rants in the Army had been already found 
to be attended with very beneficial effects. 

The Eart of AUCKLAND said, he 
agreed with his noble Friend that the 
practice of granting good-service warrants 
in the Army had been attended with con- 
siderable advantage. He proposed to ex- 
tend the practice to the Marines as well as 
to the Navy. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Lord REDESDALE moved the follow- 
ing Resolutions in order to their being 
made Standing Orders, and added to the 
Standing Order No. 23 :-— 


“ The name of the Lord who moves the Second 
Reading of any Public Bill shall be entered in the 
Journals of the House. 

“The name of the Lord presenting a Public Bill 
to the House, and of any Lord who shall give 
notice to the Clerk Assistant that he intends to 
move the Second Reading of any Public Bill 
brought up trom the House of Commons, shall be 
endorsed on the print of such Bill; and no print 
shall be delivered to the Lords without such en- 
dorsement ; and the name of the Lord thus taking 
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charge of any Public Bill shall be printed in the 
Minutes of Proceedings of the House in connexion 
with the same.” 


The LORD CHANCELLOR said, it ap- 

peared to him, that some delay and incon- 
venience might be created if Bills coming 
down from the Commons could not be im- 
mediately proceeded with by their Lord- 
ships. 
Lorp CAMPBELL said, he approved 
of the principle of the resolution proposed 
by the noble Lord opposite. He would 
suggest that the rule brought forward by 
the noble Lord should be extended to 
Divorce Bills. It had hitherto been fre- 
quently impossible to ascertain who was 
the Peer who had charge of a Divorce 
Bill, and much inconvenience was thereby 
produced. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he could see 
no difference between a Divorce Bill and 
any other Bill. 

Eart GREY said, the practice in the 
Tlouse of Commons was, when a Bill came 
up from that House to endorse it ‘* ‘rom 
the Lords,” without specifying the name 
of any particular Peer; and a similar course 
prevailed in the House of Lords, to change 
which he thought would be inconvenient. 

Lorp BEAUMONT suggested that it 
would be sufficient to have the name of the 
Peer moving the second reading of a Bill 
entered on the Minutes. 

Resolution agreed to as follows :— 


“The Name of the Lord presenting a Public 
Bill to the House, and of the Lord who shall give 
Notice to the Clerk Assistant that he intends to 
move the Second Reading of any Public Bill 
brought up from the House of Commons, shall be 
printed in the Minutes of Proceedings of the 
House, in connexion with the same: 

**The said Resolutions to be made Standing 
Orders; and to be added to the Standing Order 
No. 23.” 


Lorp REDESDALE then, pursuant to 
notice, moved the following verbal altera- 
tions and amendments in the Standing 
Orders, namely :— 


“In Standing Order No. 8, insert the Words— 
‘the House shall proceed to nominate the 
Chairman of Committees, and’ after the Word 
* then’ and before the Words ‘ the Committee for 
Privileges,’ and to insert the Words ‘ the Chair- 
man of Committees nominated after the Word 
‘reported.’ ” 

“In Standing Order No. 26, to insert the 
Words ‘ for the First Time’ after the Word ‘ com- 
mitted.’” 

“To add to the Standing Order No. 31— 
‘That the Lord nominated Chairman of Com- 
mittees at the commencement of every Session do 
take the Chair in all Committees of the House, 
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and in all Committees of the Whole House, and 
in all Committees upon Private Bills. unless 
where it shall have been otherwise directed by 
this House :’ 

‘ That when the House is in a Committe of the 
Whole House, if the Chairman of Committees, or 
any Lord appointed by the House in his Place, 
shall be absent (unless by Leave of the Commit- 
tee ), the House be resumed,’ ” 

“‘In Standing Order No. 155, to insert the 
Words ‘ for the First Time’ after the Word ‘ com- 
mitted :’ 

«To leave out the Proviso at the End of the 
Fourth Section of Standing Order No, 224.” 


After a protracted conversation, Motion 
was agreed to. 
House adjourned. 


een 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 3, 1848. 


MiINuTEs.] New Mempers Sworn.—For Cheltenham, 
Hon, Craven Fitzhardinge Berkeley; For Horsham, 
William Robert Seymour Fitzgerald, Esq. 

Pvus.ic Bru.s.— 1° Juvenile Offenders (Ireland); Trustees 
Relief (Ireland). 

2° County Cess (Ireland). 
Reported.—Landlord and Tenant (Ireland). 
3° Prisons. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Dr. Bowring, Mr. Kershaw, 
and other Hon. Memb from an I Number of 
Places, in favour of an Extension of the Elective Fran- 
chise.—By Mr. C. P. Grenfell, and other Hon, Members, 
from several Places, for a Better Observance of the 
Lord’s Day.— By Mr. Marshall, from Leeds, for Inquiry 
into the Case of the Rajah of Sattara,—By Mr. Master- 
man, from several Merchants of London, for Exemption 
of Stock in Bond and on Board Ship from the Proposed 
Alterations in the Sugar Duties.—By Sir J. Pakington, 
from Magistrates of the County of Worcester, for an Al- 
teration of the Highways Bill.— By Mr. W. Miles, from 
Justices of the Peace in Quarter Sessions assembled, for 
the Establishment of Reformatory and Industrial Insti- 
tutions for Juvenile Offenders.—By Captain Dalrymple, 
from the Commissioners of Supply of the County of 
Wigtown, for an Alteration of the Lunatic Asylums 
(Scotland) Bill.—By Sir J. Y. Buller, from Guardians of 
the Poor of the Newton Abbot Union, Devonshire, for 
an Alteration of the Law respecting Mendicaney.—By 
Mr. Ord, from the shipowners of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
against the Merchant Seamen’s Fund bill.—By Viscount 
Morpeth, from Guardians of the Bradford Union, for 
an Alteration of the Poor Law. 





SUGAR DUTIES. 


House in Committee on the Sugar 
Duties. 

The CHAIRMAN read the Resolution. 
On arriving at the part of the Schedule 
imposing a duty of 13s. per. ewt. on Mus- 
covado, 

Sir J. PAKINGTON rose to bring 
forward the Amendment of which he had 
given notice, the effect of which would be 
that from the present time there should be 
a differential duty of 10s. per ewt. in fa- 
vour of the produce of the British colonies. 





He proposed to effect that object by lower- 
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ing the duty upon British colonial sugar at | course when he saw the disfavour with 
once to 10s. the ewt., instead of 14s.,| which the scheme of the Government was 
which was the present duty, or of 13s., received, and he felt himself bound to give 
which was the sum proposed by his right the House of Commons an opportunity of 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche-| declaring how far they thought the mea- 
quer, for the ensuing year. He would not | sure of the Government was an efficient or 
trespass at any great length upon the an adequate remedy for the distress of the 
House after the indulgence which they had West India colonies. The success of the 
accorded to him when he had previously Government upon the division was equiva- 
discussed the same proposition; but there lent to a defeat. The fact of the noble 
were a few points to which he could not Lord having carried the resolutions, even 
help reverting. And, in the first place, by a small majority, was to be attributed 
he should say that he thought he had some | to the state of political parties, which made 
reason to complain of the charges which | some hon. Gentlemen give their votes in a 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell) | manner different from that which they would 
had twice brought against him, of causing give them under other circumstances, they 
much embarrassment and delay. Now, he being unwilling, in the present condition 
thought that a most unjust accusation. of affairs, to embarass the Government. 
Delay and embarrassment he admitted; What was the proposition of the Govern- 
there had been; but he contended that the ment? They proposed that there should 
delay was inevitable, and the embarrass- be a differential duty of 7s. for one year, 
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ment was the fault entirely of the noble 
Lord himself. With regard to the delay, 
did the noble Lord really expect that a 
subject of such magnitude, involving the 
prosperity of the British colonies, and the 
revival of the slave trade, was to be passed 
over and disposed of in a single night’s 
debate? The noble Lord ought to have 
foreseen that it would be impossible to get 
over such a question without considerable 


descending gradually by ls. a year until 
the year 1854, when protection upon colo- 
nial sugar should cease altogether. Now, 
/as he had said before, such a differential 
duty would be altogether inadequate to 
meet the case for which it was intended. 
It would be inadequate to remove the dis- 
tresses of the colonists, and it would be 
| wholly inadequate for the purpose of check- 
ing the slave trade. He had stated on a 








delay. And as to the embarrassment, it former evening that the difference between 
had arisen from the vacillation of the Go- | the cost of production in a slave-labour 
rn ager hea not _—s pte _ a a heirs gas yrs Pony 
and in what manner, they meant to deal about 15s. 9d. the ewt. e right hon. 
with the distress of the colonies—a matter | Baronet the Member for Ripon had said, 
with which they had been sufficiently made , that he (Sir J. Pakington), in attempting 
acquainted. The Governors of the various | to establish his case, had proved too much; 
West India colonies had been sending | for that, whilst he had asserted the differ- 
pron yo apd Lenegyes * 4 ee ence prereset ty ng r igtogenny 
which existed in them, and the noble Lord grown sugar to be 15s. 9d. the ewt., he 
the Member for King’s Lynn had moved , had asked for a differential duty of only 
early in the Session for a Committee on | 10s,. which could, of course, not cover the 
that distress, and that Committee had difference of cost. But, in perfect good 
been reporting from time to time. On the| humour, he would ask the right tty Ba- 
29th May the noble Lord opposite (Lord | ronet if he had, in proving what the right 
John Russell) said the Government were | hon. Gentleman called ‘ too much,” shown 
determined to stand by the provisions of , that even a 10s. differential duty would be 
the Act of 1846. But on the 16th June | too little, how was it to be supposed he 
he came down with a string of resolutions | could give his suport to a 7s. diminishing 
involving the total alteration of the Act of | one, which would be still smaller? The 
1846. It was a subject which, introduced | noble Lord the Member for Lynn made 
: such a date, could not well be discussed | the difference between free-grown and 
efore the 5th July; and he (Sir J. Pa-| slave-grown sugar to be 2s. a ewt. less 
kington), on a full consideration of the | than his own estimate; whilst Lord Harris, 
course which he had adopted, and of which | in his despatches, made it rather more. 
the noble Lord complained, saw no cause | But the argument which he had used was 
sid Mongo das Sate of hie ecghialtase-| sul’ sob Get they sole Gong © Staa 
lution; but he was justified in taking that | mise in every possible manner; that they 
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were trying to improve their machinery, to 
regulate their labourers, to lessen the cost 
of production; and until they could sue- 
ceed in so far lowering their cost of pro- 
duction as to be able to meet the competi- 
tors, it would be in their power at least to 
earry on if they were protected by a 10s. 

duty. He had therefore not proved too 
much, neither was he open to another 
charge which had been brought against 
him, that he was enhancing the price of 
sugar to the consumer. There might be 
a question of revenue involved in his pro- 
posal; but, although 4s. a ewt. might by 
his plan go into the pocket of the planter, 
the price to the consumer would remain 
the same that it now is. He regretted to 
find himself under the necessity of differ- 
ing from the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth on the question. When- 
ever he differed from that right hon. 
Gentleman, he did so with the most sin- 
cere regret and great diffidence in his own 
judgment. But on the present occasion 
he could not avoid differing from the right 
hon. Gentleman. It would be impossible, 
he admitted, to return to the difference 
which had been made between foreign free- 
grown and foreign slave-grown sugar— 
a difference which had been established in 
1845. But he did not see why they 
should not return to the differential duty 
of 10s. between foreign and British colo- 
nial sugar, which was established by the 
Governmént of the right hon. Baronet in 
the year 1845. He admitted that his pro- 
position would to some extent endanger 
the revenue of the country; but he should 
not be deterred from proposing a plan that 
might save the West Indies, and check the 
slave trade, by any considerations of reve- 
nue. The depression of the colonial inte- 
rests had been universally admitted; and it 
was also undeniable that the Act of 1846 
had given a stimulus to the slave trade; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not justified in obtaining revenue by a 
measure which hurt the colonies and in- 
creased the slave trade. But having taken 
that broad and, as he believed, unassail- 
able ground, he thought the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did very much exaggerate 
the effect of the differential duty which he 
(Sir J. Pakington) proposed. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer asserted that there 
would be a loss to the revenue by it of 
960,000. a year. [The Cuance.tor of 
the Excnequer: A reduction of duty to 
the amount of 4s. the ewt. would involve 
a loss of 960,000/.] Taken in any way the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer liked, he was 
prepared to dispute that the loss to the re- 
venue would be anything like what his 
right hon. Friend said. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had assumed that the total 
quantity of sugar consumed in the year 
would be 310,000 tons. He had calculated 
the matter carefully, and he found that it 
was not likely to be less than 325,000 
tons. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had estimated the quantity of British colo- 
nial sugar at 240,000 tons. He, after 
mature calculation and consultation with 
those who were amongst the best informed 
upon the subject, was assured that it was 
almost impossible the consumption of Bri- 
tish colonial sugar should reach 240,000 
tons. And his assurance upon that sub- 
ject was founded upon the fact that all the 
predictions of the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn, with regard to the falling-off in 
the growth of British sugar in the course 
of the present year, and which were found- 
ed upon similar information and calcula- 
tion, were in course of being fulfilled. He 
had seen the returns from the British pos- 
sessions of the quantities grown during the 
present year; and the falling-off from the 
Mauritius and the British West Indies was 
such as to justify completely the predictions 
made the year before by the noble Lord. 
He believed that the importations of sugar 
from the British colonies would not exceed 
200,000 tons. It was hardly possible that 
they could amount to 225,000 tons. The 
total quantity imported, therefore, being 
likely to be 325,000 tons, and the colonies 
not being likely to send more than 225,000 
of that, the difference would consequently 
be 100,000 tons of foreign sugar—an im- 
portation which would make the difference 
of revenue nothing like that which was es- 
timated by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. For 225,000/. tons paying a 10s. 
per ewt. duty would yield 2,250,000/., and 
100,000 tons at a duty of 20s. per ewt. 
would yield 2,000, 0007., giving a total 
amount of sugar duties for the ensuing 
year of 4,250, 0007. Now the revenue de- 
rived from sugar in the year 1846 was 
3,883,209. The sum received in 1847 
was 4,382,469]. Therefore, taking the 
revenue as he had calculated it for the en- 
suing year at his proposed scale, to be 
4,250,0001., it would show a decrease upon 
the year 1847 of only 132,4691., instead 
of 960,0001., as calculated by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer. He again re- 
peated that where they were dealing with 
the interests of these great possessions 
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the West India colonies, and with a ques- 
tion in which the increase of the slave 
trade was involved, they should not be de- 
terred by mere revenue considerations. But 
he was satisfied that he could prove that 
the loss to the revenue would be likely to 
be only 132,0007. instead of 960,000/., 
comparing the ensuing year with 1847. 
But, if they compared it with 1846, in- 
stead of showing a diminution of revenue, 
it would show an increase of 366,7911. 
Having thus alluded to the important ques- 
tion of revenue, he should proceed to anti- 
cipate a question which would, no doubt, 
ere long, be asked him. It was, “ for 
how long a time did he propose that the 


differential duty of 10s. should last? and | 
what did he propose to do at the end of the | 


time? Did he intend to come down to 
equality of duties at once, or to have a de- 


seending scale ?’’ Now, in the first place, | t 


with regard to the period for which his 
seale would last, he had no decided opinion | 
about it; and with regard to what he should | 
propose at the end of the time for which it 
should last, he must refuse to give any an- | 
swer or explanation at all. [A laugh, ] He | 
was not surprised thathon. Gentlemen should 
smile at his declaration, and cheer ironically | 
such a candid statement. But they must | 
see the propriety of his answer, if they look- | 
ed at the sugar duty debates for the last few | 
years, for nothing had been more difficult | 
than to declare what was to be the final | 
adjustment of the question. It was oaly | 
in 1845 that the late Government proposed 
the distinction between free-grown and | 
slave-grown foreign sugar, and “established | 
a differential duty of TOs. That arrange- 
ment was superseded by the right hon. | 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who came down to the House in 1846, 
and proposed what he called a deliberate 
and final settlement of the question. That 
deliberate and final settlement was made 
so lately as 1846; and yet now, in 1848, 
seareely two years having elapsed, there | 
could be only thirty-six hon. Members of 
the House found, who would record their | 
votes in favour of that final and deliberate | 
settlement. He was not, surprised, there- | 
fore, that hon. Gentlemen should laugh | 
and cheer him ironically for his plain an- 
swer. But when he found those colonies 
so tampered with from year to year, he 
did not think he was bound to state in 
1848 what scale of duties he would support 
in 1854. A differential duty existing for 
six years was not his proposal. His } pro- 
posal in the Committee was merely that a 
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differential duty of 10s. should be given in 
favour of the colonies. The limited propo- 
sition had been made by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Liverpool. He (Sir J. 
Pakington), however, thought it necessary 
to avoid declaring that they should make 
the differential duty permanent. He should 
prefer it for three years, with proper pre- 
cautions, rather than for six years. But 
as to his present proposition merely of a 
10s. differential duty, he hoped that the 
Government, seeing how opposed the House 
was to the proposal they had made, would 
not object to it; and he hoped the House 
would act with generosity towards the un- 
fortunate colonists, and accede to it. The 
result of the legislation of 1846 had been 
largely to diminish the aggregate of the 
exports of British manufactures (he alluded 
particularly to the cotton manufactures) to 
the colonies. There had indeed been an 
ferme: in their exports to the foreign 
slaveholding countries; but there had been 
a diminution to the free-labour colonies. 
If they persevered in their injurious policy, 
| they would drive sugar estates out of culti- 
vation. The slave-growing countries would 
have almost a monopoly of the British 
market shortly; and would they pretend 
that for the sake of the consumer such a 
state of things should be arrived at? On 
all the grounds he had stated, he contend- 
ed that. they should, in justice, accede to 
‘his proposal. He was fully persuaded that 
it was a minimum duty which he named; 
‘and he was assured that by adopting it 
they would revive their West Indian colo- 
nies and prevent the slave trade. He, 
| therefore, trusted that the House would 
| agree tohis resolution. But if they should 
not, he could only say that it would be a 
| satisfaction to the colonists to know that, 
| through his humble agency, they had made 
a fair proposition and a just demand upon 
| the Parliament, and it would be a satisfac- 
at he had made, 
however vainly, a fair and just proposal. 
On Her Majesty’s Government, in that 
event, must the full responsibility fall, and 
on the feeble and dangerous policy of which 
all through they had been guilty, should 
| rest the deep injnry done to, and probably 
the permanent ruin of, the finest dependen- 
cies of the British Crown. The hon. Ba- 
ronet concluded by moving his Amend- 
ment— 

“ That after the words ‘ muscovado, or any other 
sugar not being equal in quality to white clayed, 
for every cwt.,’ instead of the words ‘ thirteen shil- 
lings’ the words ‘ten shillings’ should be in- 
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Mr. H. DRUMMOND thought that if 
the result of this protracted debate should 
be the final settlement of the question, they 
certainly would not have spent so many 
wearisome evenings in vain. But he very 
much doubted, indeed he was as certain as 
he could be of anything, that the question 
would not be settled by that night’s deci- 
sion, and that whether, in the year 1854, 
or at any other period, they would be as 
far from any final settlement as they were 
at the present hour, according to the course 
they were pursuing. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Ripon (Sir J. Gra- 
ham), and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford University (Mr. Glad- 
stone)—two Gentlemen to whose opinions 
the House naturally and deservedly paid the 
highest deference—declared at the outset 
of their observations, that they were in 
considerable difficulty from the complex 
nature of the case, and the many interests 
that were involved in it. And their opin- 
ions were fully justified by the debate, for 
one hon. Gentleman had treated it as a 
free-trade question, another as a slave- 
trade question; others had treated it solely 
with reference to the West India planters, 
and no one had as yet given them a single 
clue by which they could unravel its great 
perplexities. The West Indian interests 
had had a great advantage this time—for 
they had the benefit of the consummate 
abilities and the great exertions of the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn; and 
certainly at no time had those interests in 
that House been so well or so ably sus- 
tained as upon the present occasion. But 
hon. Members were in this perplexity, that 
on both sides of the House they were afraid 
to carry out their own principles. It was, in- 
deed, a question of free trade; but the only 
light they had got upon it—the only direc- 
tion, the only hint almost they had re- 
ceived—was that contained in the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, which was 
not a very novel or generous expedient, it 
being merely the taxing of one portion of 
the public to pay another—a system which 
rejoiced under the name of protection. By 
such a mode, indeed, Paul might be pro- 
tected, but how Peter was to be protected 
he did not know; and any protection which 
was not a protection to all the subjects of 
the Queen equally, was a project which 
that House ought not to sanction. They 
were afraid to carry out their free-trade 
principles. They wanted to bring political 
economy into the general government, and 
they thought that a political economist 
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must of necessity be a statesman. Now, 
it was precisely in questions of trade that 
the maxims of political economists legiti- 
mately applied; but whatever helps trade 
might generally derive from them, it was 
unquestionable that, in the present state 
of trade in this country, every attempt to 
give a direction to it would be found detri- 
mental to it. The same rule was applic- 
able with regard to taxation; and it was 
more true with regard to the cotton manu- 
facturer than to the corn grower; for, after 
all, land was but a great machine for the 
production of corn. It was a perversion 
of taxation if they directed it away from its 
lawful employment, and if, by its means, 
whether in the shape of bounties, or of 
drawbacks, or of anything else, they sought 
to direct or control trade in any way. Tax- 
ation was only justifiable when it was em- 
ployed as a means for affording them the 
peaceful enjoyment of their occupations, 
but taxation became unjust when it was 
used for any other purpose. But the fact 
was, they were afraid of their free-trade 
principles, for if they were not, how came 


it that they had not free trade between - 


Scotland and England? How came it that 
Scotch whiskey paid a different duty from 
English spirits ? How came it that in dif- 
ferent parts of the Queen’s dominions, dif- 
ferent rates of taxation were imposed? If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it necessary for purposes of revenue to lay 
a tax upon timber, then why did he lay a 
tax on the timber of Canada, and lay no 
tax on the timber of Sussex ? Unless they 
made the system of taxation apply equally, 
it was impossible they could go on much 
longer as they were. It was not by taxa- 
tion, it was not by any interference with 
the operations of trade, that they could 
ever put an end to slavery. It was along 
time ago, when he had been united with 
Mr. Zachary Macaulay, that this view of 
the question had prevented him from ever 
going with the Anti-Slavery Society, be- 
cause he believed that they did not take 
the proper course for effecting their object. 
There was a Motion once made in that 
House by Mr. Secretary Dundas to abolish 
the slave trade gradually—that was in 
1800—and went on for several years, be- 
cause the West Indies refused; and the 
only effectual Motion ever made was that 
by Mr. Brougham, when he wanted to make 
the slave trade piracy. Hanging a few 


captains of slavers at the yard-arm off the 
coast of Africa, would have done far more 
than anything ever done yet to put an end 
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to the slave trade; but if they were in ear- 
nest to put an end to it, why did they not 
send ships to watch the shores of Cuba, 
and claim their enfrancesados ? Why were 
they afraid to tell the slaves they had a 
right to regain their freedom by every 
means in their power; that whenever one 
man was attempted to be enslaved, that 
man so seized upon was justified in putting 
to death the man who seized him? He 
knew that those principles were perverted, 
and that many regarded them as applicable 
to political troubles; but that was not so, 
for it was the inherent right of man; he 
claimed it from nature’s charter, whilst 
every political right was merely convention- 
al, And now what was it that the West In- 
dies demanded of the House? Let the 
House look at what their course had been. 
They first encouraged slavery, and then 
turned moral, and put an end to it. But, 
although they were inclined to be moral, 
they had a frugal mind, and so they 
thought they would indulge their morality 
at the expense of the planters. They paid 
the planter 20,000,0007. for that of which 
he said it was not half the value, and in 
doing so they prevented for ever the culti- 
vation of his estate. To talk of free la- 
bour competing with slave labour! Did 
the hon. Gentleman consider what the 
question was? It was not between ten 
men called slaves and ten men called free; 
but it was ten men flogged to death in a 
certain period to get out of them double 
the labour that could be got out of ten free 
men; and so long as flogging was cheaper 
than feeding, so long would it be imposible 
for free labour to compete with slave la- 
bour. A parallel case in this country 
would be taking away the horses of a 
farmer, or a piece of the machinery, or of 
the mill of a manufacturer. They could 
not give an equivalent to the West Indies 
unless they took the whole of their estates 
at the same time. Then they gave them 
apprentices, but they broke their bargain 
again; then they promised the planters 
protection as an equivalent. But in the 
meantime they had taken a lesson in poli- 
tical economy, and they broke their pro- 
mise. They had thus broken three dis- 
tinct bargains with the planters consecu- 
tively. He was not going to contend whe- 
ther the West Indian estates were well or 
ill managed; but he should say that that 
House was not the proper place to discuss 
the mode of cultivation, and he should, 
upon that point, distrust the gentlemen of 
Manchester as much as the Colonial Office. 
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But sugar cultivation, which was partly a 
cultivation and partly a manufacture, could 
never be carried on well except under the 
eye of the master. What was it, then, 
that the West Indies had a right to de- 
mand from them? It was the free admis- 
sion into this country of every one of their 
productions without duty—and they ought 
to be content with nothing less than that. 
They had a right, also, to full power to 
import any labourers from any place they 
pleased. He granted that it might be ne- 
cessary to watch over apprenticeship and 
vagrancy, or anything like a handle to re- 
introduce the slave trade, but that was 
easily settled; and if they wished to get 
rid of the horrors of the slave trade, let 
them get rid of their fleet on the coast of 
Africa, both upon the grounds of economy 
and humanity; but let them not look to 
trading as a means of altering the condi- 
tion of those people, nor make a general 
premium of taxation as much the means 
of mitigated slavery as it would be of di- 
recting or controlling trade. The only 
way in which they could pursue a safe 
and equal course, that should be just to 
all persons, was to carry out to the full ex- 
tent perfect freedom of trade, perfect free- 
dom of labour, and complete and equal 
protection to every one of the Queen’s 
subjects. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON had omitted to 
state that, in the event of the Committee 
adopting the resolution which he had pro- 
posed, for reducing the duty on colonial 
sugar from 13s. to 10s., it was his inten- 
tion to move that the duty on foreign sugar 
should be fixed at 20s. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, that the 
hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. Drum- 
mond) had spoken of the compensation to 
the West Indian interests as being alto- 
gether inadequate; but in his opinion a 
more liberal and more just amount of com- 
pensation was never given by any people. 
Ife would contrast it with the resoution 
come to by a neighbouring nation lately, 
that the slaves in their colonies should be 


at once emancipated, and that the amount 


of compensation to be awarded to the plan- 
ters should be entrusted to the national 
honour, and to the Assembly of the people. 
There was no compensation of 20,000,0007. 
in that case. And he would beg to re- 
mind the hon. Member that the first pro- 
position made for emancipation of the Brit- 
ish West India slaves was merely that a 
loan should be given to the colonies of fif- 
teen millions, and that loan was afterwards 
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advanced to a gift of twenty millions. And 
yet it was now over and over again asserted 
that no adequate compensation had been 
given, and that there had been an under- 
standing in addition that the colonists were 
to have protection. But where was there 
any trace of that understanding to be 
found? Was any trace of it in the Colo- 
nial Office, or on the Journals of that House? 
Sir Eardley Wilmot’s Motion during the 
apprenticeship was carried in a very small 
House of only 150 Members, and afterwards 
rescinded; and in consequence of the de- 
cided views expressed by the House, and 
the whole tenor of the debate in that 
House, the Colonial Assemblies put an 
end to the apprenticeship system them- 
selves. The whole tenor of the debate at 
that period was, that free labour was able 
to compete with slave labour. He quite 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Surrey, in believing that, 
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melancholy as was the consideration, the | 
fact was true that free labour could not | 


compete with slave labour. He believed 
that a great deal of evil had followed from 
—he would not say the falsehood—but the 
philanthropic fallacy that free labour was 
able to compete with slave labour. He 


any doubt as to the existence of distress in 
the West Indies. 
West Indian colonies had often complained 
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he need only allude to the proposal of his 
noble Friend (Lord John Russell) when 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1840, 
for a trial of Coolie labour in the Mauritius, 
and which had been taken up as a party 
question. He felt, therefore, extremely 
sorry at perceiving that the hon. Member 
had, on the present occasion, thought 
proper to treat this question so much as 
a great party measure before entering into 
the details of the plan which he had sub- 
mitted to the House. The hon. Baronet 
had, he thought, entirely failed in proving 
that his plan would not affect the revenue. 
[Sir J. Paxineton: I did not say so.] 
He had to beg the hon. Baronet’s pardon, 
but he certainly thought that the hon. Ba- 
ronet had stated that his plan would nei- 
ther endanger the revenue nor increase the 
price to the consumer, and he had after- 
wards stated that the whole amount to 
which it would endanger the revenue was 
180,0007. But the question was, were 
they prepared to make the large risk de- 
manded from them for the West Indies? 
He would confess that he, for one, was not 
ready, because he did not think that any 
bargain had been broken with the colonists. 


| He trusted that the House would not adopt 
hoped that nothing which fell from him | 
would be understood as intending to imply | 


It might be said that the | 


of distress before, but it was natural that | 
all who were distressed should complain of | 
it. Neither would he go into the argu-/| anticipated that the result would be some- 
ment, which he believed to be a work of | what the same as would happen in case of 
supererogation at the present time, that | any considerable number of properties being 
gentlemen ought to improve the cultivation | in distress ; that those who had means and 


of their estates. 


this principle of legislation, as they had 
too much of it lately. The question at 
issue was, what was to become of the colo- 
nies? It would be presumptuous in him 
to state, though many others had done so 
during the debate, his individual views as 
to the prospect of these colonies; but he 


He thought that such | strength to meet the distress would survive 


arguments were improperly applied to par- | and prosper, but that other estates, that 


ties in distress. 
real question which the House should con- 
sider, had not been started in the debate at 
all. The hon. Gentleman who had com- 
menced the debate had taunted the Go- 
vernment with having aggravated the West 
Indian distress. He did not know whe- 
ther this matter had been brought forward 
in a party spirit or not; but this he must 
say, he considered it to be one of the ca- 
lamities of the West Indian colonies, that 
they had from time to time been made the 
victims of party spirit, and that all their 
complaints had been brought forward as 
party questions instead of questions affect- 
ing a separate interest. Even the ques- 
tion of labour had been over and over again 
treated in a party spirit, and as an instance 





His belief was, that the | had not been managed with equal success, 


must go out of cultivation. He did not 
think it would be right for the Legislature 
to enter now into any fresh system of pro- 
tection, which might induce the colonists 
to engage in new and increased expenses, 
in order to enable some to recover their 
distresses, while others might not require 
any assistance. Various plans for afford- 
ing assistance had been suggested. By 
some it was thought that the appointment 
of governors should be intrusted to the 
colonists themselves; but giving up the 
right of appointing the governor was giv- 
ing up the sovereignty of the colony; and 
if they gave that up, he did not see why 
they should be required to maintain an 
armed force for the protection of the 
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colony. The hon. Member, in asking them 
to adopt his proposition for a 10s. duty, 
ought to have been prepared to show the 
House that his plan would have been ac- 
ceptable to the colonists, instead of which 
they had put forward very different views, 
and some of them of a nature that proved 
very clearly that the hon. Member’s posi- 
tion, even if adopted, would be by no means 
calculated to satisfy the planters and their 
friends. In the petition dated the 20th of 
June, 1848, which had been presented to 
the House from three agents in this coun- 
try for Barbadoes, for Antigua and Mont- 
serrat, and for St. Vincent, and other le- 
gislative colonies, he found the following 
passages :— 


“The undersigned, in a petition to your ho- 
nourable House, bearing date the 28th of January, 
1848, showed that Her Majesty’s Government had 
evidently miscalculated the rate of distinctive 
duty in 1846, when 7s. per ewt. was imposed—and 
further showed that a discriminative duty of 17s. 
per ewt. should then have been imposed in order 
to place the British plantation sugar (regard be- 
ing had to quality) on the footing of Cuba and 
Brazil sugar in the British markets, and thus to 
indemnify the British planter for the use of his 
eapital—to afford him an average commercial pro- 
fit, and to enable him to undersell slavetrading 
sugar countries—the avowed object of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in abolishing slavery in her 
own colonies, that the measure might serve as an 
example and encouragement to slavetrading and 
slaveholding colonies to do likewise. It has now 
become a question of State policy whether the 
British sugar colonies shall in future be cultivated 
or not. It has been shown that, if the present 
discriminating duty be not increased to 15s. per 
ewt., a very large proportion of the sugar estates 
now under cultivation must be abandoned—the 
white population will no longer find it profitable 
to reside upon them, and the islands will be left 
to the fate of St. Domingo—to the government of 
negroes; while the splendid fabric of civilisation 
and Christianity now existing in the British West 
Indies, and purchased at such great sacrifices, 
will become a matter of history. It was, more- 
over, shown in the petition referred to, that sugar 
cannot, on an average, be raised under 206. per 
ewt. independently of interest on capital. That 
10s. per ewt. discriminating duty in favour of 
British sugar would tend to place it on a footing 
with the sugar of the slavetrading grower ; but 
the latter would receive a fair interest on his 
capital on the prices in the markets here, which 
would not be the case with the free-labour 
sugar-grower of the British colonies. It was 
therefore proposed by the undersigned, that the 
10s. per ewt. extra duty should be increased 
to 15s. per ewt., to insure a continuance of cul- 
tivation. The undersigned regret to be com- 
pelled to observe, that they see no present ad- 
vantages as measures of relief in the proposi- 
tions made by Her Majesty’s Government, inde- 
pendently of a permanent distinctive duty of 15s. 
per ewt. on foreign sugar. The undersigned, 
therefore, respectfully claim that the pledge of 
10s. per ewt. protection duty against foreign free- 
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labour sugar, and the practical exclusion of slave- 
labour sugar, as established by 6 and 7 Vic., cap. 
27, may be re-enacted, instead of the existing 
scale of discriminative duties : or that a duty of 
15s. per ewt. discriminative duty may be imposed 
on all foreign sugar, whether the production of 
free or slave labour ; and that in the event of the 
rejection of both these propositions, the under- 
signed pray that your honourable House will be 
pleased to take into your favourable consideration 
the claim of the planters, that their estates may 
be purchased at the public cost, in conformity 
with the principle already acted upon under the 
3rd and 4th Wm. IV., cap. 73, the 5th and 6th 
Wn. IV., cap. 45, the 6th and 7th Wm. I¥., cap. 
5 and 82, and the 4th Vict., cap. 18, for compen- 
sating the owners of slaves in the British planta- 
tions—the valuation to be made at the prices 
current for West India estates two years before 
the emancipation took place.” 


It was plain that these gentlemen would 
not be satisfied with the plan which the 
hon. Baronet proposed. He could not 
avoid referring to the statement made the 
other night by the right hon. Baronet the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. His right 
hon. Friend did not seem certainly to be 
very complimentary to the two Commit- 
tees that had been sitting for some time 
on the Estimates, and to one of which he 
had the misfortune, or the honour, to be- 
long. His right hon. Friend was certainly 
not anxious to throw the responsibility off 
his own shoulders; but, as a Member of 
one of the Committees, he would say that 
he did not think the reduction proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet would enable him 
to grant the relief that he offered. In 
some of the cases of reduction, the consi- 
deration of the estimates would be merely 
postponed, and he doubted the advantage 
of putting off the execution of works that 
were found absolutely necessary, and the 
postponement of which might be attended 
with injurious consequences. He thought 
that with such works the best mode would 
be to advance them as rapidly as possible, 
and then to throw the whole matter before 
the public, instead of extending the works 
over a number of years, and by this means 
increasing the expenge, rather than dimin- 
ishing it. He alluded to this subject be- 
cause he believed that his right hon. Friend 
had put forward these reductions as a 
ground why the House should be more 
ready to grant relief to the West Indies. 
He thought, however, that the only ques- 
tions for the House to consider, were these 
two great questions—whether any breach 
of contract had taken place; and if they 
found that such a breach of contract had 
been made, they would then have to consi- 
der what remuneration ought to be given, 
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having regard, however, to the future in- 
terests of the country. Not thinking the 
first, and believing that the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman would not be satisfactory 
even to the interest which it was intended 
to benefit, and also that it would be attend- 
ed with considerable risk to the revenue, 
he could not give it his support; but at the 
same time he wished not to be regarded 
as an adversary to that particular in- 
terest. 

Mr. B. COCHRANE trusted the House 
would* suffer him to explain the principles 
on which he intended to act. It was the 
principle which he thought ought to influ- 
ence the Imperial Parliament in dealing 
with an imperial question, namely, good 
faith and just dealing to our fellow sub- 
jects. Guided by it, he would support the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. The 
House might now feel it convenient to dis- 
claim protection to the West Indies, and 
at the same time protest against the slave 
trade; but they ought to recollect that up 
to 1807, not only did the Parliament of 
this country sanction the slave trade, but 
positively enacted it; and in the reign of 
George II. a monopoly of it was given to 
the Queen Dowager, and to the Duke of 
York. Up to 1807, he repeated that the 
slave trade had been recognised in the 
most unequivocal manner by the Parlia- 
ment of England, which, in making grants 
of land in those colonies, guaranteed that 
the proprietors should keep a certain num- 
ber of slaves. The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Thompson) put his 
argument in a curious point of view. The 
hon. Gentleman said, ‘‘ Suppose a man 
was constantly in distress, and always ap- 
plying to you for small sums of money, 
which only served ultimately to cause his 
ruin, would you go on giving him money 
still?” But the hon. Gentleman ought to 
have completed the simile. Suppose it 
was by the advice and under the control of 
this so-called ‘‘ benefactor,’’ that this man 
was involved in ruin, and that, when he 
was utterly cast down, he went to this 
‘* benefactor,’”” who had, through him, 
earned a character for philanthropy, what 
would be said if this ‘* benefactor’’ merely 
replied, ‘‘ Oh, my friend, it is true we have 
made a great experiment at your cost, but 
I cannot now give you any help; you have 
got into a ‘mess’ through me, and you 
may stay there?’’ Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite were flirting with philanthropy and 
free trade. The hon. Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire said both were 
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naturally associated; but it was plain that 
in this case, at all events, they were dia- 
metrically opposite. It was certain that 
by the application of this free-trade theory 
to our colonies, we had rather increased 
than diminished slavery, and reduced those 
once prosperous colonies to the very verge 
of ruin. And were we quite sure that all 
this would end well, even to the consuming 
class in this country. Not at ali. It 
seemed to him that, when by our legisla- 
tion we had consummated the ruin of the 
West Indian colonies, we had also inflicted 
a great injury upon the home consumer, 
for the foreigner would then monopolise 
our markets, and charge a high price for 
his slave-grown sugar. The truth of the 
matter was, they had embarked in a line of 
policy which they could not carry out, and 
they found the obstacles to its development 
daily becoming greater. Some people, he 
knew, held the miserable and un-English 
doctrine that we could do without our colo- 
nies, that they were only an incumbrance 
to us, and that America, although separated 
from us, was one of our best customers. To 
such a line of policy he could never give his 
sanction. He thought our colonial depen- 
dencies one of the main eiements of our 
power and greatness, and would therefore 
never countenance a measure which would 
impoverish or ruin the least of them. He 
thought the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
ealeulated to better the position of our 
West Indian fellow-subjects, and should, 
therefore, give it his hearty support. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that as he had 
voted for the Bill of 1846, he wished to 
explain the reasons which induced him 
now to vote for the proposition of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Droitwich. Be- 
fore, however, entering upon that subject, 
he must be permitted to say that his hon. 
Friend had acted wisely, before making 
his present proposal, in ascertaining the 
sense of the House upon the measure sub- 
mitted by Her Majesty’s Government; for, 
on looking at the division list, it at once 
appeared that it was condemned by the 
House, though it happened to be carried 
by a small majority. The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) smiled at that statement; 
but he would tell the noble Lord it was 
party alone that had given him that ma- 
jority. It was to party alone that he was 
indebted for his miserable majority of fif- 
teen. And he further told the noble Lord, 
there was not, in the whole annals of Par- 
liament, a single instance of a Government 
forcing on a measure involving such great 
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interests with so small a majority—and 
that majority obtained by so extraordinary 
an amalgamation of parties. The country, 
he believed, would look upon the cireum- 
stance aS an unequivocal expression of 
opinion on the part of that House, that the 
plan proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was not one of which the House of 
Commons really approved. When the Bill 
of 1846 was before the House, he sup- 
potted it on three grounds. First, on ac- 
count of the extreme injustice that would 
be done to all the other great interests of 
the country, by depriving them of protec- 
tion, and at the same time granting pro- 
tection to the West Indies. How could 
we justify this subjection of home pro- 
ducers to foreign competition against the 
article they produce, and at the same 
time to the payment of a protection price 
for so necessary an article of consumption 
as sugar? But he confessed that, however 
strongly he might have felt on that sub- 
ject, he would never have voted for the 
measure of 1846 had he foreseen the great 
stimulus it had given to the slave trade. 
One circumstance that had great weight 
with him at that time was, that the noble 
Lord the then Member for Liverpool (now 
the Earl of Harrowby), a sincere friend to 
the abolition of slavery and the slave trade, 
after having given great attention to the 
subject, stated his conviction that it would 
not stimulate the slave trade. The noble 
Lord had argued—and in that argument 
he fully coneurred—that if we rejected 
slave-grown sugar, we should draw into 
this country a large proportion of foreign 
free-trade sugar, the effect of which would 
be that the slave-grown sugar, instead of 
coming into this country, would supply the 
vacuum created on the Continent, thus 
merely making an exchange of markets, 
without creating an increased demand. 
Upon that ground, and feeling that the 
West Indies should be put upon the same 
footing as other interests, he had voted for 
the Bill of 1846. He had been further 
induced to take that step by the argument 
held out as to the probability of a treaty 
being concluded with Brazil; but that 
ground had since been cut from under 
them; for this country was now in a worse 
position, as regarded commercial relations 
with Brazil, than she had been in before. 
He had thought that the most desirable 
way to bring about a commercial treaty 
with the Brazils, and also to induce them 
to give up slavery, would be by showing a 
willingness to open our markets to their 
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sugar. The question had been dealt with 
by some hon. Members as if it were one of 
protection. He should not give his vote 
upon that principle. He was an advocate 
for protection to native industry, and colo- 
nial industry; and he thought that a great 
part of the now existing distress was to be 
attributed to the abandonment of that prin- 
ciple. But, if they must have free trade, 
then it must be had altogether, and not bit 
by bit. You could not give protection to 
one interest and refuse it to another. The 
only way now to do any good would be to 
apply the full evils of the free-trade system 
to all alike, and then there would be an 
universal outcry for a restoration of those 
sound commercial principles under which 
this country had so long flourished. And 
on this principle he was prepared to act, 
with the exception of the West Indies, 
which involved the continuance of slavery, 
and of the navigation laws, which involved 
the consideration of national defences. 
The right hon. Member for Coventry (Mr. 
Ellice) had put the question clearly before 
the House, when he said that we were en- 
gaged in a great struggle to maintain 
high taxation with low prices. He (Mr. 
Spooner) warned the Government that that 
struggle had now arrived at that point at 
which it must, ere long, be decided; and 
his conviction was, that it was impossible 
to maintain the present rate of taxation 
with the two great principles they had 
adopted in free trade and the present 
monetary laws. The adoption of either of 
these principles was quite sufficient to pro- 
duce great distress, ay, and ruin, upon 
the country; but the application of both at 
once would be found impracticable; and 
unless we speedily retraced our steps, na- 
tional prosperity, safety, and honour, would 
be irretrievably lost. But he (Mr. Spooner) 
was not then about to enter upon that vital 
question, the money laws. He warned the 
Government that the country was be- 
ginning to be of the opinion that low 
prices and high taxation could not co- 
exist. There was an association lately 
formed in Liverpool, consisting, not of 
philosophers, or radicals, or free - trade 
men, but consisting chiefly of men of great 
property, of high talent, and of sound con- 
servative principles, and they had asso- 
ciated together on the express principle of 
compelling the House of Commons, if they 
were for going back to the prices of 1797, 
to go back to the taxation of 1797 also, 
They had already received communica- 
tions from all parts of the kingdom ex- 
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pressing full sympathy in these views ; | of the Exchequer had, indeed, made a con. 
and their correspondence had multiplied so | soling statement the other night, which he 
much that it might fairly rival the mass | was told had given great confidence in the 
of despatches they had lately heard so | City. He only wished this confidence were 
much of in the Colonial Office. With) well founded; but he could tell the right 
respect to that part of the plan which | hon. Gentleman that he was not a convert 
comprehended what was sometimes called | to his statements, for those statements 
a loan and sometimes a grant, but which | were not reductions, but merely postpone. 
he should consider as a grant, being as-| ment of payments. It was true his state- 
sured that, once parted with, it would | ment regarding the increase of the malt 
never come back, he protested altogether duty was perfectly correct, because every 
against it, unless the Government were | brewer knew that the barley of last year 
prepared to make it general. There must | contained a larger portion of saccharine 
be no grant to enable the West Indies to | matter than was ever known before ; and, 
obtain foreign labour when there were | therefore, every man of capital was malt- 
thousands out of employ in this country. | ing as much as he possibly could. [The 
He asked the Government to look to the ,CuanceLtor of the Excnequer: I spoke 
state of Staffordshire, for example. Not! only of this year.] That was just like all 
a day passed but some work was stopped. | Chancellors of the Exchequer, who seized 
In one instance alone of partnership works | upon what they could get for the year 


earried on partly in Staffordshire and | without regard to futurity. But the right 


partly in Wales, 2,000 men had been dis- 
charged within the last three weeks. 
Would those who contributed to the taxes 


hon. Gentleman was dealing with more 
than the present year, for the payments 
of this year he was postponing to the next. 


and poor-rates endure to be told that half, Protection to native and colonial industry 
a million of money was to be given to the was the system under which this country 
West Indies to enable them to obtain la-| had prospered; but ever since the political 
bour from other countries, when such was | economy gentlemen had been conducting 
the state of things in our own country ? | affairs on their theory, the country had 


Look at the state of our manufactures, es- been going backward every year. The 


pecially the iron trade. Ata large meet- only true course would be to revert to the 
ing, preparatory to the quarter-day meet-| old system. He asked hon. Gentlemen 
ing, it had been resolved to reduce the | opposite how it happened that after thirty- 
price of bar-iron not less than 2/., making | three years of peace, with the markets of 
it 6/1. 10s.; and every person who knew | the world open to us, and with all advan- 
any thing of that trade would tell them it | tages, there had not been a single great 
was impossible to manufacture with profit | interest which had not in its turn come to 
the article under 8/. or 91. Observe the | that House complaining of ruin? It might 
reduction of wages that must follow ; and be said that the agricultural interest had 
even if that reduction were submitted to, | no complaints; but every one conversant 
and the trade carried on, he asked the! with the subject knew very well that that 
Government to consider the consequence | interest would be happy to compound with 
of putting large bodies of men on such| the noble Lord and right hon. Gentleman 


low wages. What would be their con- 


sumption, and where would the Chancellor | 


of the Exchequer look for his duties ? 
Never, during his experience, had the 
great staple manufactures of this country 
been in so bad a state with regard to the 
profits of the masters, or to the employ- 
ment of the people; and he called upon 
the Government seriously to consider the 
present aspect of affairs. He called upon 
the noble Lord and his Colleagues well to 
consider all the consequences of attempt- 
ing to reduce the national expenditure to 
the level to which they would be required to 
bring down the taxation of this country, if 
they did not abandon their present policy. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 


| opposite for a large sum, if they would 
guarantee that that interest should not in 
the next twelve months be involved in the 
same ruin that was now affecting every 
other interest. He should support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Droitwich, 
not as a question of protection or right, 
but because he believed that his proposi- 
tion was the only one which could check 
that great and fearful increase of the slave 
trade, which he regarded as a national 
calamity, a national disgrace, and a na- 
tional sin. 

Mr. GODSON said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Northampton (Mr. 
V. Smith) had stated, that when emanci- 
pation was carried, no bargain had been 
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made with the West Indies, and therefore 
that none could have been broken. As he 
happened to have taken a part in the de- 
bates of that period, he had a strong re- 
collection that not only was a bargain 


made, but that it had been broken in every | 
The first proposal was a loan | 


articular. 
of fifteen millions. A difliculty, however, 
arose with regard to the Assembly of Ja- 
maica, in consequence of their power to 
revent any law passed in England taking 
effect in the island; and it became neces- 
sary to call to the aid of Government the 
gentlemen connected with Jamaica before 
any arrangement could be made. 


it was proposed to turn the loan of fifteen | to take off two years. 
nillions into a gift of twenty millions, Ja- But what was the next bargain ? 
maica agreed to carry the Act of Emanci-| labour should be introduced. 
On that ground the bargain was | Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
The first part of the bargain was, | Colonies (Mr. Hawes) sat with himself 


pation. 


made. 
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market, or there was not. He believed 
there was no such reservation; and he 
could state it was fully understood that the 
home market should be kept for the West 
Indies, and that the slavetraders should 
never bring their sugar into this country. 
Thus two bargains had been broken. In 
consequence of Antigua wishing to be re- 
lieved from the support of the negroes, ap- 
prenticeship was done away with. This 
produced a great disturbance in the other 
islands. Certain missionaries went about 
Jamaica and put it into a state almost of 
rebellion concerning the apprentices, till, 
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When | at last, the Assembly was obliged to agree 


This was in 1838. 
That 
The hon. 


that twenty millions should be paid; and| upon a Committee, of which the hon. 
the second, that there should be an appren- | Baronet the Member for Droitwich was 


ticeship for seven years. 
however, of the planters of Antigua hav- 
ing more negroes than they could find work 


for, they were willing to give up the ap-| West Indies. 


prenticeship, for it was a condition upon 
the West Indies that they should maintain 
the apprentices. They could not, there- 
fore, have put out the money as suggested 
by the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright), at five per cent compound inter- 
est. The hon. Member said, if they had 
put out their compensation money at five 
per cent compound interest, they would 
now have been well off. That might be 
the case, or it might not; at all events, he 
would remind the hon. Member it was part 
of the bargain that the West Indies should 
earry out the wishes of this country in all 
respects. He asked the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government whether they had 
not kept their part of the contract? The 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
G. Thompson) at that time took great in- 
terest in the Anti-Slavery Society, and he 
asked him if he wished to be placed in a 
dilemma? Either the home market was 
intended to be kept for the West Indies, 
or it was intended to open it hereafter to 
the slavetraders. Upon one horn of this 
dilemma he must pin the hon. Member— 
either it was understood and agreed at the 
time of emancipation that the home mar- 
ket should belong to the West Indies and 
the other colonies of Great Britain, or it 
was not. Either there was a mental reser- 
vation that by and by, when slavery had 
been taken away in the West Indies, that 
slave produce should be admitted into this 





In consequence, | chairman, and he and the antislavery party 


| then did everything in their power to pre- 
vent the immigration of Africans into the 
This was not part of the 
| bargain. The bargain, indeed, was not 
kept in any one particular. The Govern- 
ment were now seeking to introduce a loan 
of half a million to the West India plan- 
ters. In answer to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the hon. Member for Northampton, 
he begged to inform the House that the 
twenty millions had not been paid. A 
great deal was said about the West Indies 
having received twenty millions, and it was 
believed by many; but the sum actually 
awarded was only 18,669,4011. 10s. 7d., 
leaving a balance unpaid at this day of 
1,330,598/. 5s. 1d. Suppose, therefore, 
the House were to award that balance of 
a million to purposes of emigration now, 
instead of the 500,000/. proposed, they 
would only be adhering to the original bar- 
gain. The West India proprietors, therefore, 
instead of being taunted with 500,000J. 
to be raised for the purposes of emigration, 
ought to be paid their debt. There was 
more than a million of money in the Exche- 
quer, due upon the account; yet the boast 
was made that twenty millions had been 
paid! Certainly it could not but be a 
strong proceeding on the part of the Go- 
vernment to break the contract as to the 
twenty millions, and as to the apprentice- 
ship; and then to admit slave-grown sugar 
into the home market. They were, then, 
about to introduce the produce of the 
slave trade; let it be conformable with the 
original bargain; and then let him exam- 
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ine what ought to be the amount of duty. 
He had shown two parts of the contract 
had already been broken, and the third 
part was now to be broken—he did not 
say for the first time, because undoubtedly, 
in the year, 1844, when free-trade sugar 
was introduced, the bargain was infringed 
upon. In 1846, in spite of the West 
Indian proprietors, the bargain was broken, 
and the consequences were now to be 
seen. What did they (the West Indian 
proprietors) now ask? Simply to go 
back to that fair arrangement which ought 
to have been made in 1846. He would, 
however, take the scale of last year, from 
the 5th July, 1847, to the 5th July, 1848, 
when the duties were on foreign 20s., and 
on colonial 14s. He found that the dif- 
ference in value, according to the quality, 
between foreign and colonial was 6s., so 
that practically it was admitted at equal 
duty; and if free trade meant that we 
were to have equality of duty, accord- 
ing to the value, then we had had free 
trade in sugar last year. On the other 
hand, if by free it was meant that the 
same articles, whatever their value, should 
pay the same amount of duty, and a pound 
of cotton should pay the same as a pound 
of gold, let the House say so. But trace 
this doctrine to its consequences in the 
article of sugar. During the next year, 
according to the Act of 1846, the foreign 
duty would be 18s. 6d. and the colonial 
duty 14s., the difference being 4s. 6d. 
Now the mass of evidence before the Com- 
mittee went to show that Cuban sugar 
was 4s. 6d. per ewt. more valuable than 
the colonial article; and what would be the 
effect in 1851, when the two duties would 
be reduced to 14s. each? If the foreign 
sugar was 4/. 10s. per ton more valuable 
than the colonial, a bounty would be given 
to the former to that extent. In other 
words, your Act, instead of securing free 
trade, was, in fact, an act of bounty. You 
gave to the foreigner, who worked the 
slaves and carried on the slave trade, in 
the production of his sugar, the English 
market now, but in the year 1851 you 
gave him a bounty of 41. 10s. Neither of 
these could be free trade. He submitted, 
then, that there ought to be a difference in 
the amount of duty according to the value 
of the two articles. Look at what the 
people of Havana said of it. The trade 
circulars of Messrs. Drake Brothers and 
Co., the leading merchants of the Havana, 
themselves extensive proprietors of sugar 
estates in that island, in 1844 stated that— 
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| “They had no expectation of the price of 
sugar being improved except by having the Eng. 
lish market opened to the produce of the island, 
| where, if this could be effected at a rate even of 
50 per cent above the duty on English colonial 
sugar, still they should obtain for their produce 
double the amount they can obtain at present,” 


On the 8th of January, 1848, they 
said—— 

‘*The production of 1847 has far exceeded 
that of any previous year, and the prices obtained 
| by planters have been so highly remunerative, 
| that they are enabled to adopt every means for 
the further extension of their crops.” 


Another price current, subsequent in date, 
added— 

“ During the past year the prices of sugar in 
our markets were supported at high rates, with 
| but slight and temporary fluctuations, notwith- 


standing the large crop. This was mainly owing 
to the unprecedentedly heavy shipments to the 
United States and to Great Britain, aided by a 
well-sustained inquiry from Spain, with a fair 
demand from other parts.” 
Here, then, the people of Cuba themselves 
told us, that before the Act of 1846 they 
were able to introduce their sugar at 50 per 
cent inerease upon English colonial sugar. 
The person most interested in this fact 
was the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
foreigner, who could raise his sugar so 
much cheaper than the colonist, was in no 
fear of increased taxation. A good deal of 
doubt existed regarding the exact amount 
for which sugar could be raised in Cuba. 
Some put it at 6s. 10d., others more. He 
would take an average, and say it cost 10s. 
per ewt. Add the duty of 20s. to that, it 
would make 30s. On the other hand, it 
was said that colonial sugars—Jamaica, 
for instance—could only be produced for 
22s. 6d. per ewt.; but he would take it so 
low as 20s.; add the 10s. duty thereto, 
the amount would make the two cases 
equal—30s. each. Assume the freight 
and other charges to be 6s. per ewt. each, 
this would bring the whole cost to 36s. per 
ewt., or 4d. per Ib. to the consumer. This 
would be putting them both on terms of 
equality. But why, he asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, did he not tax the 
foreigner? The foreigner did not thank 
him for not doing so. The Brazilian Go- 
vernment put on a heavy tax; that tax was 
paid by the English consumer for the ben- 
efit of the foreign Government; and they 
might rest assured that when the competi- 
tion with the foreigner ceased—when su- 
gar cultivation in their own colonies was 
abandoned—that sugar would not be bought 
as cheap as it was at present; that it would 
be turned by foreign Governments for their 
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own benefit, and that the English con- 
sumer would have to pay that tax. He 
had not the slightest doubt but that who- 
ever might be Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1851, would have to come down to that 
House to propose a tax upon the foreign 
article. 

Mr. M‘CULLAGH thought that the 
claim for relief on the part of the West 
Indies, which was founded upon the ac- 
knowledged existence of severe distress, 
was in every point of view more deserving 
of legislative consideration than that which 
rested upon the narrower ground of an 
alleged breach of compact. Many who 
denied altogether that any bargain had 
been made or broken, were not unwilling 
to enter frankly into the question of what 
the colonies really required, and what aid 
this country could reasonably be asked to 
afford them. For the system of policy 
which would sever liabilities and obliga- 
tions, among the different communities 
subject to the same Crown, he had no re- 
spect or sympathy. So long as they bore 
acommon allegiance, and adhered to the 
fortunes of the same empire, he considered 
that each had in times of unforeseen cala- 
mity or unavoidable distress a right to 
claim from the Imperial Legislature pecu- 
liar care, and succour in ifs time of need. 
Qn the other hand, it must be admitted 
that in all such cases grounds as clear as 
they were special ought to be stated; and 
if in the present instance it had been 
shown that the claim of the West Indian 
proprietary was novel or unprecedented— 
that their misfortunes had arisen from dif- 
ferent causes from any which had affected 
their condition before—or if they had 
proved that they had done all that in them 
lay to wrestle with the evils they complain- 
ed of—he should have felt much more hesi- 
tation as to the vote which he was about 
to give upon the question. But it was 
difficult to distinguish the distress that now 
prevailed from that which Parliament had 
in former years been called on to relieve, so 
far as its great and leading features were 
concerned. In 1807, a Committee of the 
House reported that the West Indian 
planters had submitted to them ample evi- 
dence to show that they were upon the 
brink of ruin—that estates must go out of 
cultivation, for that sugar was produced at 
4 loss—and that all this had arisen from 
the loss of a monopoly they had previously 
enjoyed, and their inability to compete with 
foreigners. 
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time universal. In 1832, similar represen- 
tations were made upon similar authority. 
The colonies still enjoyed a practical mo- 
nopoly of the home market; but as they 
had a surplus to send abroad, the protect- 
ing duty proved inoperative, and prices fell 
so low that they declared that every ewt. 
of sugar was produced at a loss, and that 
unless a bounty of six shillings a ewt. was 
granted upon the quantity re-exported, and 
sixpence a gallon taken off the duty on 
rum, lands would go out of cultivation, 
and their ruin would be complete. And in 
1848 their complaint is the same, namely, 
that they are undersold by foreigners. 
But the Committee over which the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn had 
presided, if it had proved anything dis- 
tinctly, had demonstrated that they were 
undersold now—not by slave labour only, 
but by free labour—by Java, by the Mau- 
ritius, and by the East Indies. In con- 
nexion with this part of the subject, refer- 
ence had been made to the amount of ma- 
chinery exported to the slave-labour colo- 
nies. It had been stated, that while the 
amount sent to our own colonies had de- 
creased, that which had recently gone to 
their rivals had proportionably been aug- 
mented. Taking, however, an average of 
the two last periods of five years, it would 
appear that while the export to the British 
West Indies had somewhat declined, that 
to Cuba and the other foreign islands had 
fallen off still more; and that while the 
value of machinery sent to Brazil had in- 
creased, that to India and Ceylon had in- 
creased still more so. The colonists had 
long contended, that by the Act of Eman- 
cipation they had been taken by surprise; 
and that the negroes were wholly unpre- 
pared for the condition of free labourers. 
If this were so, whose was the blame ? 
From 1823, warning had been given in 
terms not to be mistaken, that the period 
was fast approaching when slavery must 
cease. But Parliament, while it proclaim- 
ed its ultimate determination and design, 
was willing to allow time for effecting a 
progressive change, and counselled the co- 
lonial assemblies to introduce such amelio- 
rations in the condition of the slaves as 
might gradually fit them for freedom. 
What was done in pursuance of that ad- 
vice? It would doubtless sound harsh 
to characterise the conduct of the colonial 
assemblies as a ‘‘ mockery and an insult;”’ 


‘yet such were the terms in which Lord 


Stanley characterised all that they had 
done from 1823 to 1833, to prepare the 
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negroes for emancipation. It was said 
that the period of the apprenticeship was 
cut short two years, in breach of faith and 
compact. But if this term of apprentice- 
ship was so valuable, or if the power of 
compelling men to work without wages 
made such a difference in profits, how did 
it happen that in Antigua, the period of 
apprenticeship was voluntarily declined al- 
together by the planters? and how came it 
to pass that when the late Mr. Gurney, 
whose authority the opponents of slavery 
would not dispute, visited the island in 
1840, he was told by more than one of 
the proprietors of estates that they re- 
garded the compensation money which had 
been given by this country as an absolute 
gratuity, for that they had been in no de- 
gree injured by the change? And to this 
testimony he added that of Dr. Nugent, 
then president of the Assembly of An- 
tigua, and of Sir W. Colebrooke, the go- 
vernor of the island, who declared his con- 
viction that ‘‘the estates were then as 
valuable without the slaves as they for- 
merly had been with them.”” And now a 
word as to the consumer. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) had 
made use of arguments founded on the 
want of employment at present prevailing 
in this country, which appeared to him ra- 
ther to make for the proposition of the 
Government than for that of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Droitwich. If work 
was scarce and wages low, was not this a 
time peculiarly unsuitable for enhancing 
the price of such an article as sugar, which 
had come to be an essential of the artisan’s 
subsistence ? With regard to the people 
of Ireland, it should not be forgotten how 
great and happy a change had been 
wrought in their habits of late years, by 
the disuse of ardent spirits in excessive 
quantities. It was impossible fur any man 
who wished well to the inhabitants of that 
country not to desire to see them fortified 
by habit in their good resolution; and to 
that end it must manifestly be an object of 
no ordinary importance that those other 
articles of comfort or necessity which had 
recently come into use as substitutes for 
less healthful stimulants, should be placed 
more easily within their reach. It was the 
boast of commerce that it rendered those 
things that once were luxuries so cheap as 
to lead men to regard them as necessaries; 
but it was the reproach of unjust or exces- 
sive taxation that it turned what had be- 
come necessaries into luxuries again. He 
was sorry to hear it asked what signifies 
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1d. or 2d. in the pound, in the price of 
such an article as sugar? [*‘ No, no!” 
He should be sorry to misrepresent what 
hon. Gentleman opposite had said, but he 
certainly thought he had heard expressions 
of the kind made use of in the course of 
the discussions that had taken place upon 
the question. Did they sufficiently con- 
sider, however, what a difference in the 
comfort and contentment of the poor man 
sums like these too often made? His 
wealth was the aggregate of small savings; 
and his sufficiency or want frequently de- 
pended upon the possession of a few more 
or a few less of those vulgar coins which 
fastidious fingers shrink from touching. It 
was easy for those who lived in affluence 
to look out through the plate-glass of their 
own luxurious condition upon the wintry 
day of laborious life, and marvel why the 
struggling multitude appeared so ill at 
ease. But it was the imperative duty of 
the Legislature to endeavour to keep stea- 
dily in view the wants and hardships of the 
many, even when they could not hope fully 
to relieve them; and when generous deeds 
were proposed to be done towards the un- 
fortunate of other climes and countries, to 
remember the paramount claim of those 
who were at home. It had been truly re- 
marked by an eminent writer of the pre- 
sent day, that ‘justice was not a political 
virtue much in fashion, though philan- 
thropy was decidedly so.’’ No one could 
desire more earnestly the final extinction 
of slavery. But he felt persuaded that 
that great end would never be accomplished 
until free labour had proved itself in every 
respect an overmatch for slave labour. 
That it was capable of doing so he had 
not a doubt. It was this hope that had 
inspired the efforts of Burke and Wilber- 
force; it was this faith that animated Fox, 
when on the last occasion that he addressed 
the House, he avowed that he looked upon 
the abolition of the slave trade as certain 
to lead to the ultimate extinction of slavery 
itself. The whole policy of the country 
for more than forty years had implied the 
belief that as free labour was the labour of 
civilisation, it would eventually surpass 
slave labour, which was the labour of bar- 
barism ; and he could conceive nothing 
more disastrous or disheartening to the 
cause of progress and of freedom through- 
out the world, than that we should aban- 
don that policy or renounce that faith. 
Mr. MANGLES had supported the 
measure of 1846, in ignorance, as he 
must admit with regret, of the effects 
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which it would work. He was also a hum- 
ble but sincere advocate of the principles 
of free trade. But in the present question, 
considerations even more important than 
free trade were involved; and it certainly 
was not in accordance with the principles 
of free trade, to expose the West Indians 
to so fierce a competition, whilst we tied 
their hands in respect to free access to the 
labour market. On these grounds he must 
oppose—though with unaffected reluctance 
and regret—the measure proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government, of which he was an 
habitual supporter. He begged to state 
most distinctly that he had no connexion 
whatever with the West Indies, and no 
interest in West India property; he was, 
therefore, in a condition to view the sub- 
ject with indifference and impartiality. 
The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) he ob- 
served, had spoken of the question now 
before the House as one between the 
English labourer and the West Indian 
labourer, which was a statement, he appre- 
hended, not warranted by the real bear- 
ings of the case, for the question really 
was one between the consumers of su- 
gar and the owners of West India pro- 
perty; and between those it was the 
duty of that House to administer justice 
at any cost. The claims of the West 
India interest were admitted by every one, 
but everybody stopped short when it came 
to giving the necessary compensation; and 
further, he thought that the West India 
proprietors had a right to complain that 
they were used as scapegoats, for all the 
blame of slavery was cast upon them, as if 
the real blame ought not to attach to the 
nation at large. England paid 20,000,000/. 
as a fine for the sin which she had com- 
mitted against the negro race; but the sum 
which he had mentioned, though called a 
compensation, was at all events but a one- 
sided compensation, for it was forced upon 
the West Indies. They would much 
rather have kept their slaves. They were 
further injured by the premature abolition 
of apprenticeship. But as slavery had 
been abolished, he would say that the mo- 
ment that measure was resolved upon, it 
became the duty of the Colonial Office to 
provide for enabling the West India pro- 
prietors to procure a sufficient supply of 
free labourers. He had always been an 
earnest promoter of emancipation, but 
never contended that the emancipated 
negro would surpass the slave in efficiency, 
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thought, and thought still, was, that free 
labour—if the planter were allowed free 
access to the labour market of the world— 
would be found cheaper than slave la- 
bour. So far from any of the succes- 
sive Governments of this country tak- 
ing measures to procure a supply of free 
labourers, they had all been guilty of 
gross omissions in that respect. The noble 
Lord himself admitted that the Anti- 
Slavery Association had too much weight 
with the Colonial Office; and the Under Se- 
eretary for the Colonies admitted as much 
in his evidence. The testimony of the hon. 
Member for Bristol upon this point was wor- 
thy of attention. 1t was in these words :— 
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“ Tlave you considered at all the cost at which 
Africans might be imported if there was no inter- 
ference on the part of the Government? I think 
the Africans might be imported at a very cheap 
rate. I will only state what occurred to myself 
when Lord Grey’s despatch came out. I went to 
the Colonial Office to inquire if a vessel I had 
sailing then might call at the coast of Africa for 
negroes. I did so, not on my own account, but 
on the account of a resident proprietor who was 
very anxious to get some. From the Colonial 
Office, however, I could get no satisfactory 
answer ; and it finally ended in my being told that 
they had taken two ships up, and they did not 
intend to allow any more. I could have done it 
that week, but I could not have done it since. 
The cost of getting those Africans would have 
been very small. I do not believe that it would 
have been a fortnight’s longer voyage for the 
vessel to have gone round there than to have 
gone direct : the vessel had her supplies, and had 
plenty of room for the immigrants.” 

The immigration of Coolies was stopped, 
though besides the wrong to the British 
planters, it was a great injustice to the 
natives of the East Indies not to allow 
them to take their labour to the market 
where it was wanted. In 1844 a larger 
immigration was urged by the West Indian 
body, and a requisition made for 9,500 
Coolies for Jamaica, Guiana, and Trinidad. 
To what extent was that requisition car- 
ried out? Only 1,026 were sent, or less 
than 1-9th of the number required. In 
the following year, a want of labour being 
still felt, 15,000 Coolies were asked for, 
and 7,315 were sent, or less than one-half 
of the amount required. These were spe- 
cimens of the manner in which the West 
Indies had been systematically treated. It 
could not be urged that the Coolie immigrants 
were badly used, and that, therefore, on 
their account, the emigration ought to be 
restricted and stopped; for he had extracts 
from two letters of protectors of Coolie 
emigrants, which would completely refute 
any such allegation. The first letter, 
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dated the 10th of March, 1847, was from 
the protector of emigrants at Madras ; 
and he made a very favourable report of 
the condition in which the emigrants had 
returned to Madras from the Mauritius. 
That officer stated that he believed they 
were well satisfied with their treatment; 
that they had, with few exceptions, got a 
good stock of clothes, and, independent of 
the passage-money which the majority had 
themselves paid, each possessed, on the 
average, as the result of his earnings, 300 
rupees (about 30/.), and that some had 
upwards of 501., and several 851. These 
were sums utterly beyond their hopes to 
be able to accumulate in the East In- 
dies. The second letter was dated the 
4th of April, 1848, and was from the 
protector of immigrants at Calcutta. He 
stated— 

“That the immigrants who return from the 
Mauritius are generally averse to show their 
gains. Those, however, who had returned by the 
last two ships, besides ornaments, clothes, &c., 
had, on an average, brought in money rupees 124, 
although most of them had remained in the island 
considerably less than five years, and had on that 
account to pay for their passage back.” 

He added, also— 

“ That he had known but few, and they were 
those who had brought back neither money nor 
eharaeter, express themselves dissatisfied with the 
Mauritius.” 

Such being the case, he (Mr. Mangles) 
regretted to say that every Government 
since the passing of the Emancipation Act, 
instead of regulating and taking means to 
carry on immigration for the benefit of 
both parties, had impeded and prevented 
it; and now it was proposed to grant a 
large sum of money for the purpose of do- 
ing that which ought to have been done 
years ago. It would then have been ef- 
feetual for the relief of the West Indies. 
He thought that, on account of this long 
neglect and unjust interference with the 
natural right of the planters to get labour 
where they could, the West Indies had the 
strongest possible claim on this country. He 
knew that it would be urged that it was not 
so much the Government that had thrown 
impediments in the way of immigration as 
public opinion, for that the people of this 
eountry were so jealous of any thing that 
might appear like a covert resuscitation of 
the slave trade, that they prevented the 
Government taking those steps which were 
necessary for the purpose of providing a 
supply of labour to the West Indies. He 
admitted that representation; but if it were 
true, it was gross injustice for the public 
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now to turn round on the West Indies, 
and, after having prevented them from 
getting a supply of cheap labour, to say, 
‘* As you cannot, in the absence of cheap 
labour, produce cheap sugar, the interest 
of the consumer must be paramount, and 
protection must be taken away from you.” 
He believed that the Anti-Slavery Associa. 
tion were responsible, to a great extent, 
for the state of things now existing, as 
they had prevented the West Indies from 
getting a proper supply of labour. That 
association had, in fact, done all in its 
power to falsify all its own positions, in 
respect to the superior cheapness of free 
labour, and to verify the declarations of its 
opponents, who had always affirmed that it 
was impossible to raise tropical produce other- 
wise than by means of slave labour. He 
admitted that free labour was the cheap- 
est, but that body was opposed to immi- 
gration on the ground not only that it was 
covert slave trade, but also because the 
admission of labourers would keep down 
the wages of the emancipated negroes. 
He thought that the West Indies ought to 
have had the advantage of a sufficient 
supply of free labour at an earlier period, 
for it was not fair to tie their hands be- 
hind them, and then tell them to compete 
with other countries. He also thought 
that the West Indies now for a time ought 
to have some such advantages as the hon. 
Member for Droitwich asked to be con- 
ceded to them. They ought, too, to have 
unrestricted resort to the labour market, 
and liberal steps should be taken to enable 
them to improve their cultivation by, 
among other means, irrigation, which was 
most essential in tropical countries. We 
must now, in justice, pay for the conse- 
quences of our neglect and _ injustice. 
At the same time, effective and immediate 
measures should be taken to reduce the 
expenses of the colonial administrations, 
He considered it most desirable that 
kindlier relations should be established 
between the colonial authorities and the 
colonists; and that the authorities should 
be taught that it was not merely their 
business to govern the colonists, but to 
help them through the difficulties they 
might have to encounter. For the reasons 
he had stated, he felt compelled, though 
he did so with great pain, to support the 
Amendment in opposition to the plan of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. ROBINSON was anxious to explain 
the grounds upon which he had on a for- 
mer occasion voted against the proposition 
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of the Government, and upon which he in- 
tended to-night to support the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Droitwich. He 
had been surprised to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton contend that the 
West Indies had no claim whatever upon 
Parliament or the country; and that as our 
West Indian colonies were incapacitated, 
by cireumstances over which Parliament 
had no eontrol, from competing success- 
fully with Cuba and Brazil, the result must 
be that those colonies would, before long, 
cease to produce the chief supply of sugar 
for the home market, and that we must 
expect to obtain our supply from the pos- 
sessions of Spain and from the Brazils. 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell), 
in enunciating his proposition, stated that 
his object in framing the resolutions sub- 
mitted to the House by the Government, 
was to adhere to the principle of the Act 
of 1846, and at the same time to afford to 
the people of this country a cheap supply 
of sugar; and the noble Lord dwelt with 
special emphasis upon the latter of those 
objects. Now, he must say he considered 
that the noble Lord had altogether aban- 
doned the principle of the Act of 1846, by 
extending the period when the duties upon 
sugar were to be equalised from 1851 to 
1854. The noble Lord might say that it 
was only a question of time, and that in 
proposing to equalise the duties on sugar 
in 1854, he adhered to the principle of the 
Act of 1846; but he (Mr. Robinson) con- 
sidered that by proposing to continue pro- 
tection for three years beyond the time 
contemplated by the Act of 1846, the 
noble Lord had abandoned the principle of 
that Act. There was no man in the House 
more fully convinced than himself that it 
was the duty of Parliament, by every 
means in its power, to cheapen the neces- 
saries of life to the consumer; and that 
duty was especially incumbent on the Le- 
gislature under the present circumstances 
of this country, when they had a constant- 
ly-growing population, and, he feared, a 
concurrent diminution in the demand for 
labour. But was the noble Lord quite 
sure, if his proposition were adopted, al- 
though its effect might be to cheapen the 
price of sugar in the first instance, that it 
would eventually ensure a supply of cheap 
sugar to the consumers of this country ? 
He (Mr. Robinson) entertained very great 
doubt upon that subject. He thought the 


hon. and learned Member for Kiddermin- 
ster (Mr. Godson) had satisfactorily shown 
that the effect of discouraging the growth 
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of sugar in our West Indian possessions 
would be this, that we should derive com- 
paratively small supplies from our own 
colonies, and that our trade in sugar would 
be transferred to Cuba and the Brazils. 
If this was the result of the Govern- 
ment proposition, they would merely be 
giving a monopoly to Cuba and Brazil, 
instead of to the British West Indian 
colonies, and in the end, probably, the price 
of sugar in this country would be quite as 
high, if not higher, than at present. He 
was not going to enter into the question of 
West India distress; but he might remind 
the House that various reasons had been 
assigned for the existence of that distress. 
It had been said, that the West India plan- 
ters were utterly ignorant of the mode of 
cultivating their estates—that they had in- 
dulged in extravagance to such an extent 
that they had brought ruin upon them- 
selves—and that they had no right to come 
to Parliament asking for assistance. It 
had also been said, that one cause of the 
distressed condition of the West India 
islands was, that a very large proportion of 
the property in those colonies belonged to 
persons residing in this country, by whom 
it had been mortgaged, and who had little 
or no personal interest in the estates. 
Now, in reply to this latter assertion, he 
might state, that many of the resident 
planters whose estates were not mortgaged, 
had been involved in the same ruin with 
the absentee proprietors. He held in his 
hand a copy of an address delivered at 
Jamaica by the Hon..Mr. Gordon, who had 
resided in the parish of St. Andrew’s, in 
that island, for thirty-six years, cultivating 
his own property, and who stated, that when 
he first went to Jamaica, the value of the 
sugar and rum produced in the parish of 
St. Andrew’s was 175,0001. per annum, 
while it was now only 15,9001., the de- 
crease in value having been no less than 
159,0007. Mr. Gordon said that, for him- 
self, he was a ruined man; for though a 
few years ago his estates had yielded him 
10,0007. a year, he did not at that time 
derive from them as many pence. The 
distress of the colonies had been admitted 
by Sir C. Grey, Lord Harris, and others 
conversant with their condition; but the 
statements of these Gentlemen had been 
altogether disregarded by the Government. 
Indeed, the conduct of the Government on 
this subject reminded him of the Hudi- 
brastic distich— : 
** A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still ;” 
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for they seemed determined to pursue their 
own course, regardless of the advice of 
those to whom the administration of the 
colonies had been committed. It appeared 
to him that the noble Earl at the head of 
the Colonial Office acted as if he was a 
dictator empowered to govern the colonies 
according to his own will, and paying no 
attention either to the evidence given be- 
fore the Committee on Sugar and Coffee 
Planting, or to the representations of the 
colonial governors. He (Mr. Robinson) 
had had experience, during many years, of 
the conduct of the Colonial Office; and he 
would not impute to Earl Grey or to the 
present Under Secretary for the Colonies 
(Mr. Hawes) that which he believed was 
imputable to the constitution of the office. 
He (Mr. Robinson) considered that the 
Colonial Office Was the worst-administered 
portion of the Government departments. 
He attributed this circumstance in a great 
measure to the diversity of interests in the 
colonies, and to the impossibility that one 
individual could effectually superintend the 
numerous colonial possessions of this coun- 
try; and he (Mr. Robinson) saw no reason 
why a board similar to the Board of Admi- 
ralty or the Board of Control should not be 
established, to whom should be committed 
the administration of the colonies. Some 
hon. Gentlemen seemed to think that if 
one halfpenny or a penny a pound was 
saved in the price of sugar, the people of 
this country would be benefited by the 
amount of that reduction; but those Gen- 
tlemen overlooked the fact that, although 
we might give a somewhat higher price for 
the sugar of our colonies than we should 
have to pay if the trade was thrown open, 
our West India colonies took the produce 
and manufactures of this country in return 
for their sugar; and this interchange was 
mutually advantageous to the colonies and 
to the mother country. He (Mr. Robin- 
son) had understood the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham) to 
state the other night that he (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) supported the Government proposi- 
tion because he considered that if the 
House adopted the recommendations of the 
Committee, or continued the policy of pro- 
tection, it would be a retrograde movement 
as regarded free trade. His (Mr. Robin- 
son’s) opinion was, that we could not carry 
out what was called the principle of free 
trade; but what was in truth more properly 
described as the principle of free imports 
(for there could be no free trade unless the 
relaxation on our part were reciprocated by 
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other countries), without producing what 
the right hon. Gentleman also alluded to, 
namely, cheap prices, and, as he (Mr, 
Robinson) believed, cheap labour. The 
Manchester party argued as if cheap. 
ness of prices was the grand consider- 
ation; but it was much more important 
to the labourer to have full employ- 
ment and remunerative wages, and he could 
not have either if this country was to be 
reduced to the same cheapness as the 
cheapest Continental countries. How was 
the capitalist, then, to derive a fair return 
for his capital? No, we must return to the 
system under which the various interests in 
the empire mutually supported one another, 
and the labourer found employment. The 
manufacturer now had succeeded in taking 
away protection from the landed interest, 
and we were become jealous of one another. 
In this country it was necessary to raise a 
very large revenue; and what was called 
the principle of free trade could not be ap- 
plied to such a country without producing 
the most serious evils. He (Mr. Robinson) 
did not advocate protection as defensible in 
itself: to justify protection to any interest, 
it must be shown that such a system was 
beneficial to the whole. The present was 
an imperial rather than a colonial ques- 
tion. He was not prepared to abandon 
the colonies, and still less to drive them 
into opposition to the mother country. But 
the ruling feeling in the minds of the colo- 
nists now was that they had been ill-used 
by Parliament, and they were beginning to 
question whether in certain cireumstances 
they would owe allegiance to the mother 
country. There were symptoms of resist- 
ance even now; and how would Govern- 
ment deal with them if they withheld the 
supplies ? Already the Legislature of Bri- 
tish Guiana had proposed to vote the sup- 
plies for three months only, in order that 
they might see what Parliament deter- 
mined to do. Were we prepared to take 
upon ourselves the payment of the civil ex- 
penses of the colonies, as well as the mili- 
tary? It had been argued that there was 
no bargain with the colonies in 1834; but 
surely there was morally though not le- 
gally speaking, a contract to give them a 
preference in the home market, and to ex- 
clude slave-grown sugar. It was recog- 
nised in effect by decisions of the House in 
1841, 1844, 1845, and even 1846. It was 
argued that in consequence of the existence 
of treaties we could not exclude slave- 
grown sugar in particular; but if we were 
under treaties (it was not stated for how 
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long) which would bind us to admit the 
produce of some States that would furnish 
but a limited supply, that was no reason for 
throwing the sugar trade into the hands of 
Cuba and Brazil. Surely the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite must have rather lax 
notions of morality to ply that argument. 
The House was now called upon to affirm 
either the proposition of the Government, 
or that of the hon. Member for Droitwich, 
which was based on the recommendation of 
the Committee. The measure of the Go- 
vernment, he contended, would not afford 
adequate relief to the West Indies, while 
he believed that the one brought forward 
by the hon. Gentleman would give relief, 
and at the same time restore confidence to 
all interested in the trade of those colonies. 
For these reasons he should give his sup- 
port to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Droitwich. 

Mr. OSWALD had heard nothing from 
Gentlemen opposite connected with the 
Government that could induce him to give 
his vote in favour of their measure. He 
had generally been in the habit, when the 
Government brought forward a question of 
difficult solution, of waiting till the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tamworth 
gave his opinion; and he had done so in 
this instance; but he must say that in no- 
thing that fell from that right hon. Gentle- 
man had he found more reason for support- 
ing the measure than in what had fallen 
from the authors of it. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated, that if they voted for the 
former Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Droitwich, they would, by so doing, 
declare that the measure of the Govern- 
ment was very inadequate and inept. 
Now, it was just because he thought 
that was the proper character of the 
measure that he voted in the minority. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, he could 
not agree to give protectiion to the West 
India interest; but what had they in the 
measure now brought before the House 
by the Government, if they had not in- 
creased protection for that interest? They 
proposed to increase the protection by de- 
parting from the Act of 1846; and there- 
fore they had incurred the censure which 
the right hon. Gentleman cast upon any 
measure that involved protection to the 
West Indies. In 1846, he (Mr. Oswald) 
voted for the measure which the Govern- 
ment then brought forward; but he must 
confess that he did so upon inadequate in- 
formation. He did so before they had ob- 
tained that mass of information which the 
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noble Lord the Member for Lynn had been 


the means of giving them—information for 
which they owed him a large debt of gra- 
titude, because he thought he had shown 
in a new light a much vexed question. 
They had now under their consideration 
the present measure of the Government; 
and, as he had already said, that measure 
was in no degree supported by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tamworth 
with any good arguments. But what had 
they seen in that House? The hon. Gen- 
tleman in the chair (Mr. Bernal), in a 
speech in which nothing was ‘lame and 
impotent” but its conclusion, had certainly 
proved to every one who had listened to 
him that the measure of the Government 
was in the highest degree inexpedient. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Coventry, too, had uttered a warning voice, 
such as he was accustomed to utter; but 
they had not attended to it. And when 
he turned to the press of the metropolis, 
and of the country, he found one universal 
chorus of dissent from this measure. Were 
they in that House to sing another song ? 
If they were, then he thought the time 
was come for taking into their serious con- 
sideration the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Montrose. The Committee of the 
noble Lord had recommended a differential 
duty of 10s. for six years in favour of the 
West India planters. That recommenda- 
tion had been made by a Committee who 
had paid great attention to the subject, 
and it was proposed to them by a free- 
trader. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone) had sketched a plan which he 
thought would have been better than that 
of the Government; but the right hon. 
Gentleman did not possess that official in- 
formation which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
did to enable him to bring it in such a 
shape before the House as that they could 
fairly judge of it. He would, therefore, 
take the liberty of dismissing that plan 
from his consideration; and, seeing nothing 
before him but the plan of the Government 
and that of the hon. Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir J. Pakington), he must say he 
was prepared to support the latter. He 
would do so, perfectly ready to meet any 
taunt of inconsistency that might be 
thrown out against him. He was afraid 
there had been too much inconsistency in 
that House for many years to make such a 
taunt have much foree. When he looked 
to the state of the West Indies as laid be- 
fore the Committee, he could see the full 
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amount of the injustice they had commit- 
ted. He would not enter upon that evi- 
dence, but would read a very few lines 
from a paper called the Economist. That 
paper told them that after emancipation— 
“the Legislature of this country, in compliance 
with the demands of public opinion, imposed se- 
rious restrictions not alone upon the supply of 
free labour, but also upon the conditions on which 
it could be engaged, which tended in a very great 
degree to disturb the labour market, unduly to 
enhance wages, to promote habits of indolence 
and irregularity on the part of the working popu- 
lation, and entirely to destroy that wholesome and 
valuable check which competition alone can 
place upon the habits and demands of a free la- 
bouring people.” 

The same paper told them that the produce 
of sugar in the West Indian colonies de- 
creased in the seven years that elapsed 
from 1834 to 1841; and it went on to 
say— 

“ This was the obvious consequence of undue 
restrictions on the supply of labour, aggravated 
by the increased competition on the part of the 
planter, stimulated as he was by high prices and 
protection.” 

It appeared to him that the inadequate sup- 
ply of labour, as was here stated, origin- 
ating in the abolition of the apprenticesh p 
was the great injustice that this country 
had imposed upon the colonies. He be- 
lieved that that House was responsible for 
the injustice, and must pay the price. 
The had heard much of consumers, and 
he knew that every old lady in Ayrshire 
liked a good deal of sugar in her tea and 
her whisky toddy, but not one old lady 
would wish to rob the grocer to obtain it. 
If, however, they had robbed the West 
Indians, and if it was necessary, in order 
to repair that injustice, to pay a penny a 
pound more for sugar, he was certain that 
all his old lady friends would say they 
would rather take a little less than formerly, 
and thus rob no one. It was easy to come 
to that House and talk of sympathy—to 
admit and lament the distress which had 
fallen upon the West Indies—but sympathy 
was of no use whatever, unless it was at- 
tended with a sacrifice, to show that it did 
not come merely from the lips, but from 
the heart. He did not know what the 
opinion in Manchester might be on this 
matter; but he could answer for every 
man, woman, and child in the county that 
he represented, that they would all be 
ready to make a sacrifice. People read 
perhaps in a newspaper of the fall of some 
mighty commercial house, and their sym- 
pathies were excited; but they know not 
all the sorrow which that fall oceasioned— 
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a sorrow which no language could express, 
and which those only who had felt it could 
comprehend. He knew one house, of most 
respectable character, the founders of 
which were men sprung from the people, 
of whom Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House were always talking. These men 
left what was supposed to be an ample 
fortune; but at the hour he was speaking 
there were twelve families descended from 
and connected with them, not knowing 
where to get their bread, or where to lay 
their head; and this, as was told in the 
circular which related their tale, was the 
result of the legislation of that House in 
1846. He believed them, for they were 
Scotch merchants, who never said a thing 
that was not. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham) had 
said he was unable to discover that the 
change of 1846 had caused any palpable 
increase in the slave trade. Good God! 
where had that right hon. Gentleman 
been ? 60,000 slaves in 1846, and 63,000 
in 1847, against 32,000 in the two quin- 
quennial periods that preceded those years ! 
Was that not an increase in the slave 
trade? Was the evidence of Captain 
Birch, of Captain Portesfield, and other 
men who had a full knowledge of the facts, 
to go for nothing? Had not Captain Birch 
told them that there had been a resurrec- 
tion of the slave trade with Cuba, which 
was extinct eighteen months ago? and had 
not the right hon. Gentleman read what 
our own Commissioners had said on this 
subject? Had he not read the letters of 
“‘ Jacob Omnium ?”’ If not, he would re- 
commend him to read them, written as 
they were in pure sterling English. The 
hon. Member for Manchester attempted to 
show that there was no inerease of the 
slave trade in consequence of the Act of 
1846. That hon. Gentleman was a cotton 
spinner. He knew something of cotton 
spinners, for he was the son of a cotton 
spinner; and they knew very well the ugly 
fact that in 1846 the slave trade did in- 
crease. The evidence of the naval officers 
examined before the Committee established 
that fact; and with all the respect he had 
for the affirmation of the body to which the 
hon. Member belonged, he would take the 
word of British naval officers against even 
that affirmation, and against that of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ripon. 
They had heard, indeed, from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tamworth 
some hopes held out to them of brighter 
days, when slavery would vanish from the 
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earth. He told us that a time was coming | there are other interests besides those on 
when the slave in Cuba and the slave in! which he makes his appeal; and if the in- 
Brazil would no longer be a slave. He | terests of the producers in the West Indies 
told us that a time was coming when the | ought on the one hand to bo consulted, I 
slave would spring a freeman from his | must say also that the interests of the 
fetters. But the unfortunate thing is that | people of this country, who are the great 
the same glorious vision presented itself to body of the consumers, are, on the other, 
the view of Curran when he uttered those | not to be left out of consideration; that they 
eloquent words with which the right hon. | are a body who are entitled to our careful 
Gentleman closed his speech. Curran consideration. But I am not prepared to 
sleeps in his grave, but the slave is in his | maintain permanently a system of protec- 
fetters still—still borne over the Atlantic | tion, thereby enhancing the price of the 
from his home to a sterner fate than when | articles they consume, ” for the exclusive 
Curran lived. benefit of the West Indies. The hon. 
The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- | Member who has just sat down talks as if 
QUER: As it has been my duty, on more | no sacrifice would be made by this country 
than one occasion to address the House on if the price of sugar were enhanced by a 
this subject, I trust the hon. Gentleman | | protective duty of 10s. On former occa- 
who has just spoken will not think me) sions I have stated to what amount that 
guilty of any discourtesy if I abstain from | protection goes. If any hon. Gentleman 
following him into the discussion of those | will refer to the papers now on the table, 
topics which have been raised in former | he will find a statement showing the price 
debates, and to which on former occasions | of colonial and foreign sugar at the same 
I have adverted, and if I confine myself to | | time, under different duties. [ Mr. Oswaxp: 
the consideration of the views which have I did not say a word about that.] The 
been stated by the hon. Gentleman who| hon. Gentleman talked of money being 
moved this Resolution as an amendment. sacrificed as well as consistency. The terms 
on the proposition of the Government. | which he used were very vague, but heseem- 
I shall also follow the example of the hon. | ed to think some sacrifice would be made. 
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Gentleman in confining myself to the ques- | He spoke of old ladies in Ayrshire, who like 
tion as it has now been brought forward; | sugar with their tea or their whisky toddy. 
because I entirely agree with what has | I venture to express a doubt whether the 


been said as to the infinite value of time population of this country would be pre- 
in this matter. The proposition of the hon. | _pared to pay the enhanced price of sugar 
Member for Droitwich is to reduce the | which the long continuance of protection 
duty on colonial sugar from 14s. to 10s. | would produce. He seemed to think no 
per ewt., instead of reducing it from 14s. | additional price was paid under the propo- 
to 13s., in order to preserve a differential | sition of the right hon. Gentleman the 
duty of 10s. on foreign sugar in favour of| Member for Tamworth. If he will take 
colonial sugar. The hon. Gentleman pro-| the trouble to calculate the amount of 
poses to retain it for a period of three years; | sugar which was imported, and the priee 
though he considers the continuance of | which was paid for it in the first three 


that differential duty for an indefinite period 
essentially necessary to restore and main- 
tain the prosperity of the West Indies. 
He also anticipated to a certain extent the 
objections which may be made to the pro- 
position he has submitted to the House. 
Those objections are that the increase of 
protection which it gives to the producer 
is opposed to the interest of the consumer, 
and that it is calculated to operate against 
the revenue of the country. On both 
grounds I object to the hon. Gestleman’s 
proposition. He thought that the argument 
was with him when he reminded us that 
we were charged with the interests of the 
empire at large, and that therefore we 
ought not to ‘neglect those of the West 
Indies. I feel that most strongly. But 





years, he will find that in the first of 
those years the price paid by the con- 
sumers of this country beyond what they 
would have paid had foreign sugar been 
admitted at the same rate of duty as co- 
lonial, was 3,800,000/.; in the second 
year, 3,600,000/.; and in the third year, 
3,400,0007. I must say that in addition 
to the grant of 1854 the payment of those 
sums shows no want of sympathy with the 
West Indies. I do not dwell on the ulti- 
mate ability which the West Indian pro- 
ducer may show to compete with the fo- 
reign producer. The hon. Member for 
Guildford, who advocates the case of the 
West Indians, said, he was satisfied the 
colonial producer would compete with the 
foreign producer in the end. I am not pre- 
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pared to maintain the amount of duty insist- 
ed upon by the hon. Member for Droitwich 
as requisite to enable the colonial producer 
to enter into that competition. The House 
of Commons has determined that the sys- 
tem of protection shall cease and deter- 
mine. I have been accused of misquoting 
what fell from the hon. Member for Leo- 


MONS} 


{nest to the House that the Government 
-has not been neglectful of what is the 
primary duty of a Government—equalis- 
ing the income and expenditure; and, 
so far as we could show, and so far as 
we could state, what was the prospect of 
such equalisation, I was bound, in answer 
to such an appeal, to show that the state 
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minster (Mr. Barkly). I did not misquote | of things was not so bad as we had reason 
him. I understood him to state that, as he to expect at an earlier period of the year. 
had been for free trade in corn, he was for | My right hon. Friend also thought that I 
free trade in sugar. I am not prepared | had cast a slur on the Committee to which 
to go back. 1 would not, under any | he belonged, and felt as if we were relieved 
circumstances, ask the restoration of the | from the responsibility of proposing reduc- 
protection which has been removed from | tions. I never felt for a moment that any 
corn and from sugar; but I am _ not responsibility had been taken off the Go- 
prepared to remove at once all protec- vernment, or that we had been relieved 
tion from the West Indian producer. My | from our duty of doing what we could in 
right hon. Friend the Member for Co-| the matter; and, so far from having under- 
ventry and the hon. Member opposite | valued the labours of that Committee, 
have commented in rather severe terms on | which I estimate as highly as any one can, 
Members of the Government for adverting | I said nothing in derogation of the services 
to the extravagant system of management | they have rendered in the performance of 
in the West Indies. The wasteful manage- | their duty. But, after all, the Miscellaneous 
ment of estates appeared from the evi- | Estimates have been laid on thetable of the 


dence of the West Indians themselves. 


House. I stated nothing but what every 


But, so far from being considered a charge | Member who chose to examine them was 


against them, the very cireumstance that | as well aware of as myself. 


there has been an unnecessary expenditure 


So far as 
that Committee is concerned, I am satis- 


on estates opens a source of hope to the | fied that nothing I said can be construed 


West Indies, because if there is to be a re- 
duction of the cost of producing sugar, in 
order to enable them to compete with slave- 
growing countries, they have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they have the prospect 
of attaining that object by reducing their 
present rate of expenditure. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen, indeed, who have spoken on former | 
occasions, looked forward to such a reduc- 

tion of expenditure. The hon. Member 

for Guildford said he was perfectly con- | 
vinced that before long free-labour sugar 

would be the cheapest grown sugar in the | 
world; he looked to that, and to that 
alone, for putting down slavery; and if it is 
not true that there has been waste and 
extravagance in the management of West 
Indian estates hitherto—waste and extra- 
vagance which may now be retrenched— 
the best ground of hope the West Indians 
ean have, is cut away from under their feet. 
A main objection to the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Droitwich is on the score 
of revenue. It is said we have given too 
flourishing an account of the revenue for this 
year. I can only say, I did not consider it 
a flourishing account at all; but I was re- 
quested by a right hon. Gentleman opposite 
to show what was the present prospect 
as to the revenue, and to give some ear- 





into a reproach or want of courtesy to my 
right hon. Friend. The hon. Member for 
Droitwich seems to think I have misrepre- 
sented the probable loss of revenue under 
his proposition. I stated distinctly, that 
the first loss on the proposal he has made 
was 960,00002., and that the first loss on 
the proposal of the Government was 
240,000/. It is utterly impossible to dis- 
pute that fact. The first is a reduction of 
4l. per ton; the second of 11. per ton; 
consequently, the risk attending the pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman is, by 
720,0007., greater than the risk which 
attends that of the Government. That is 
indisputable. I said, it was much more 
easy to make up a loss of 240,000/. than 
of 960,0007. 1 don’t think it is disput- 
able that the probabilities are much less in 
favour of making up so large a loss as that 
which the hon. Gentleman’s proposal would 
entail. The only mode in which the loss 
can be made up is by increased consump- 
tion. The amount which will be received 
from the probably increased consumption 
depends, first, on the amount consumed, 
and, secondly, on the proportion in which 
that consumption consists of foreign and of 
colonial sugar. First, as to the amount. 
The hon. Member for Droitwich followed 
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the estimate given in the resolutions pro- | hand is from 60,000 tons to 65,000 tons, 
posed by the noble Lord the Member for| which would give an amount of colonial 
King’s Lynn, in the Committee over | sugar which might enter into consumption 
which he presided. That estimate stated | in the course of the next year of 265,000 
the probable consumption for the next year | tons. Now, let it be remembered that the 
at 325,000 tons. That I think an exces- | owners of colonial sugar will have every in- 
sive estimate. I should be happy to farm , ducement to enter for consumption as much 
the sugar duties at the rate which the hon. | as possible this year; and therefore, when 
Gentleman puts the consumption. But I we see that there are 265,000 tons of co- 
have no hope that it will reach that, lonial sugar which may be entered for home 
amount. The calculation implies an in-| consumption, I do not know why the hon. 
creased consumption of 35,000 tons in the | Gentleman should suppose that only 225,000 
course of a year. If the hon. Gentleman | tons of colonial sugar will be entered. I 
looks to former years, he will see there is have received an estimate of the sugar 
only one year in which anything like that | which will probably come in very different 
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increase of consumption took place. In} 
1845 there was an increase of 38,000 tons. | 
But that was a year in which those duties | 
were largely reduced, and the imports of 
free-labour sugar were increased—it was 
a year of very considerable prosperity. 
Everything tended to produce an increased 
consumption of sugar, and that to so ex- | 
traordinary a degree, that nobody in his | 
senses would think of. basing his calcula- 
tions for the present period on the ex- 
perience of that single year. But in 


any other year the increase has not 
exceeded 25,000 tons, and the average 


increase does not exceed 20,000 tons, 
which is the highest amount I ven- 
ture to hope will be the increase on the 
consumption for next year. Remember 
that the proposal which the Government 
makes, arrests, so far as legislation can 
affect prices, any fall in sugar from the pre- 
ceeding year. The price for next year will 
depend on the price of the cheapest sugar | 
of any given quality, together with the | 
amount of the foreign duty. Looking at 
the necessity for obtaining a large supply 
of sugar, and also at the necessity for 
maintaining the cultivation of sugar in the 
West Indies, I think that we are justified 
in continuing a burden upon the consumer 
for a time; but I admit, that the pro- 
bable effect of our measure is to arrest 
the fall of sugar. The increase in the 
consumption for next year may amount to 
from 15,000 to 20,000 tons; but it appears 
to me that there are no grounds whatever 
for thinking that the increase will be equal 
to that which took place in 1845. I think, 
too, that the hon. Gentleman is equally 
mistaken in the proportions which foreign 
and colonial sugar bear to each other. 
The report of the Committee states, that 
the importation of colonial sugar is likely to 
be 200,000 tons; and the report goes on to 
say, that the stock of colonial sugar in 





from that on which the hon. Gentleman re- 
lies, and that estimate places the entry at 
from 230,000 tons to 260,000 tons. Add 
that to the stock in hand, and it will give 
upwards of 300,000 tons of colonial sugar, 
which we might possibly have entered in 
the course of the next year. It is impos- 
sible for me to say whether the estimate 
to which I have referred is accurate or 
not; but it was sent to me some time ago 
by a high authority in the City, without 
reference to this debate, and it has been in 
my possession six weeks or more. But, 
even taking the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman to be the more correct calcula- 
tion, I cannot see why 250,000 tons of 
colonial sugar should not be entered next 
year, or at least as large an amount as 
that entered in the year preceding— 
namely, 240,000 tons. I have been told 
that I made a sanguine calculation when 
I reckoned on an increase of from 15,000 
to 20,000 tons in the course of the year, 
the whole of which would be foreign sugar, 
because the entries of foreign sugar had of 
late been falling off. I stated before that 
my calculation was, that from 305,000 to 
310,000 tons might be entered for home 
consumption in the course of the ensuing 
year, and I do not think it will exceed 
310,000 tons. Unless the consumption is 
large, and the amount of foreign sugar is 
increased, there is no probability of an ac- 
cession of revenue. I may gain about 
40,000/., but I shall be quite satisfied if 
the revenue next year is no lower than the 
year preceding. 1 do not feel disposed to 
take a desponding view of the subject, but 
I shall be quite satisfied if I do not lose by 
the reduction of the duty. I confess that I 
have made that reduction with unwilling- 
ness; but the emergency is certainly great, 
and I am ready to go as far as I can with 
safety to the revenue in order to meet that 
emergency. The right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for the University of Oxford 
thinks that I have gone too far; but taking 
into consideration all the circumstances of 
the West Indies, I think I may run the 
risk of reducing colonial sugar 1s. per ewt. 
I think, upon the whole, I have taken a 
reasonable and fair estimate of the pro- 
bable consumption and proportion of sugar; 
and I hope I am justified in calculating 
that the reduction of duty will not entail 
any loss on the revenue, or at least any se- 
rious loss. I must, therefore, resist the 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, that as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee which inquired into 
the alleged distress in the sugar and coffee- 
growing colonies, he was desirous of making 
a few observations, and they should be but 
few, on the question now before the Com- 
mittee. His hon. Colleague (Mr. Bright) 
had submitted a Motion on Friday night on 
which he should have wished to address the 
Heuse if an opportunity had been afforded 
him; but he would not now, as that was 
not the question immediately before hon. 
Members, draw any comparison between 
the measure of Her Majesty’s Government 
as a whole, and the law of 1846 as it stood 
on the Statute-book. He would simply 
express his regret that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had thought fit to depart from 
the law of 1846. He had been in hopes 
that the law of 1846 was a final settlement 
of the sugar question, and that the House 
would never be called on again to discuss 
the sugar duties with reference to any 
other question than the revenue of the 
State. He contended, that when the 
House of Commons went into a Committee 
of Ways and Means, they had nothing to do 
with sugar-growing countries, or the pro- 
fits of particular interests, and that the 
only thing they had to consider was, in 
what manner they should levy a duty 
which was adequate to the necessities of 
the public revenue. And yet what had 
this debate been about? For one word 
that had been spoken about the revenue of 
the State, there had been ten uttered about 
the necessity of providing a revenue for 
individuals. It was a monstrous thing 
that they never could discuss the question 
of raising a tax upon the people, without 
encountering some proposition for trans- 
ferring a portion of that tax into the 
pockets of some section or other of the 
community. He was prepared, notwith- 
standing, to meet the case on the grounds 
alleged by hon. Gentlemen opposite, in re- 
ference to the distress of the colonial in- 
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terests; and he contended, that if they 
were to discuss that distress, and the pro- 
position for relieving that distress at the 
public expense, they ought to scrutinise the 
claims made with great accuracy and 
minuteness. It must be recollected, that 
hon. Members were not sitting there with 
a mine at their feet, into which they could 
dip their hands for gold, without reference 
to the interests of the other people of this 
country. When they relieved parties from 
the public Exchequer, they merely trans- 
ferred a portion of the taxes into their 
pockets, which taxes were paid by the rest 
of their fellow-countrymen. They took 
from some to give to others, and therefore 
they were bound, as trustees of the public 
funds, to watch these claims on the ground 
of distress, or of alleged justice, with great 
vigilance. Let the House then consider 
what this distress was, and let him remind 
hon. Gentlemen of the time at which this 
appeal on the part of the West Indies had 
been made. This distressed interest was 
not the only distressed interest in the coun- 
try. There had been distress—there had 
been failures—there had been bankrupt- 
cies elsewhere. He could tell hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that he believed the cot- 
ton trade of Manchester had, in 1847, lost 
an amount equal to that. [Cheers.] He 
understood that cheer, but he was merely 
stating a fact. It was his belief that 
many great losses had been sustained by 
that interest; and the House was not to 
suppose that they had not been sufferers 
because they did not come there to ask in 
forma pauperis for a portion of the tribute 
which had been levied on their fellow-sub- 
jects. When he was interrupted by the 
cheer, he was about to state, that he be- 
lieved the losses in the cotton trade in 
1847 reached as great a value as all the 
exported produce of the British West In- 
dies. He believed more. He believed 
that by keeping their hands employed at a 
loss, they had, out of their own capital, 
maintained the population and tranquillity 
of these districts. He only reminded hon. 
Gentlemen of these facts, because it was at 
the expense of those concerned in the fo- 
reign trade of the country—at the expense 
mainly of those parties who themselves 
had great difficulties to contend with—that 
it was proposed to-night to give relief to 
the West India interest. It was by pro- 
scribing, to some extent, the foreign trade 
of the country—by lessening the commer- 
cial returns—by limiting the supply of fo- 
reign sugar, which was exchanged for 
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British manufactures—that it was now | at ll. per cewt.—and one man had said that 
proposed to confer a benefit on the West | the cost of producing sugar in one year 


India colonies. 


But he begged to caution | was 161. sterling per cwt.! 


If any Gen- 


hon. Members not to place too much confi- | tleman would turn to the evidence, he would 


dence in the allegation of individuals be- 
fore the Committee as to the cost of pro- 
duction in the British West Indies as com- 
pared with slavedealing countries, for if 
there was one species of evidence he dis- 
trusted more than another—if there was 
one kind of testimony brought before Com- 
mittees of that House which was less wor- 
thy of confidence than another—it was evi- 
dence as to cost of production and remu- 
nerating prices. Could anything be more 
obvious than that it was perfectly easy to 
get Gentlemen to go into a Committee- 
room who were interested in the growing 
orsale of a particular article, and tell them 
that they could not produce or sell it under 
avery extraordinary remunerating price ? 
Why, whom did they examine? Only in- 
terested parties. They brought witnesses 


into the Committee-room, and said, ‘‘ Now, 
tell us the least you can produce your com- 
modity at, and what is the least you can 
afford to sell it at, because we are engaged 
in investigating those points, and if you tell 
us that the price, as compared with the 


cost of production, is insufficient, we will 
make it sufficient.”” They might depend 
upon it that witnesses, with ideas like these 


in their heads, would be sure to state a| nothing. 





find that he (Mr. Gibson) was not in the 
least overstating the case. He was per- 
suaded that if the statement contained in 
that evidence, as to the cost of production, 
were submitted to twelve impartial men, 
who had no political or personal interest to 
serve, who were not afraid of divisions in 
Parliament, but who were ready to ad- 
minister justice fairly on their oaths, they 
would find it impossible to state what was 
the actual cost of production. But what 
was the evidence of Lord Harris, a disin- 
terested party, on this point? Lord Har- 
ris said that sugar might be produced in 
the British West Indies, by good manage- 
ment, at 10s. 5d. per ewt. If this was 
correct, then the proposal of the hon, Gen- 
tleman to give the West Indies a protec- 
tive duty of 10s, was equivalent to giving 
them their sugar for nothing. Mr. Mar- 
ryat, an interested party, but a man of 
great respectability, said that the cost of 
production was 20s. per ewt., or 201. per 
ton; but he said that out of these 201. 
101. were spent in labour. According to 
this estimate, the proposal of the hon. Ba- 
ronet was equivalent to giving the West 
Indians the labour bestowed on sugar for 
So that, in order to enable the 


good remunerating price to the Committee, | West Indians to compete with slaveown- 
in order to get from them as high protection | ers, we were asked to give them, if Lord 


as possible. 
lect what was said about corn. At one 
period, farmers and country gentlemen 


Hon, Members would recol- | Harris’s estimate was correct, their sugar 


the same as if they had stolen it; or the 


were ready to come before Committees of | 


that House, and tell them that they 


could not grow corn under 120s. a quar- | 


cost of labour for nothing, if Mr. Marryat’s 
estimate was correct. He thought that a 


| more monstrous proposition had never been 


submitted to Parliament. It did seem to 


ter—then it was 90s. a quarter—then 60s. | him that the proposition to give these par- 
But hon. Members now knew what exag-| ties an amount of protection that would 


gerations these were—they knew how little | 


eredit they deserved, from the facts which 
had since come out. But persons came 
from the colonies and told Gentlemen who 
had never seen a sugar cane the most ex- 
traordinary stories about the cost of culti- 
vation. Every conceivable sum had been 
named that could enter the mind of man 
as the cost of producing a hundred-weight 
of sugar. Let any Gentleman state what 
sum he wished sugar to be produced at, 
and he would name it to them out of the 
report of the evidence. The cost of pro- 
ducing sugar in the British West Indies 
had been stated at 4s. per ewt.—it had 
been stated at 8s. per ewt.—it had been 
stated at 10s. per ewt.—it had been stated 





pay for all the labourers on their estates 
at the expense of the taxpayers of this 
country—to be paid, in fact, out of the 
hard-won earnings of our artisans, our 
factory labourers, our agricultural Jabour- 
ers—was a proposition founded on injus- 
tice. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford said that 
these practices had a claim in money 
founded in justice, which he recognised. 
But there was one remarkable shortcoming 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s speech— 
he admitted the claim, but he scrupled 
about paying it. He said that in the pre- 
sent state of the finances he could not hold 
out any encouraging expectations that that 
money claim would be satisfied. Now, he 
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completely differed from the right hon. | deducted the 7s. 6d. per ewt. from the cost 
Gentleman in the view he had taken. He of production in Jamaica, which they 
(Mr. Gibson) denied the claim; but if he | were entitled to do, then it was clear that 
admitted it he would say that the people the cost of production even upon the most 
of this country must pay it. But he dis- highly-coloured statement of the Gentle. 
puted the claim. What was it? Some’ menexamined before the Committee, would 
Gentlemen made very light of it; but these , be found far beneath what had been put 
20,000,000/. at 4 per cent entailed a per-| forth by hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
manent burden upon the people of this that such cost was amply replaced by the 
country of no less a sum than 800,000/. | present price of sugar in the British mar- 
per annum. When Gentlemen talked of | ket, besides paying a very fair profit upon 
the cost of production they never made the capital. He could not come to any 
any deduction for the money given them other conclusion. How was the margin 
then in order to make up for the supposed , between the cost of production and the 
disadvantage between their position as price of sugar got rid of? Recollect, they 
slaveowners and their present position. | had nothing to do with interest upon mort- 
Now, he would take the case of the! gages, or with any fixed charges by way 
British West Indies, excluding the Mau-| of jointures or marriage settlements; the 
ritius, which also received a part of the| only point they had to do with was sim- 
20,000,000. Well, the British West In-| ply this —did the market price of 25s. 
dies received 16,461,000/., which, at 4 per ewt. pay the cost of production, the 
per cent, made a sum of 668,452/. per an-| freight, and interest upon the capital ? 
num. He found that the British West He represented that if they deducted 6s. 
Indies for the last nine years—from 1839 , bounty on West India sugar generally, and 
to 1847—had exported 2,541,274 ewts. | 7s. bounty on Jamaica sugar in particular, 
of sugar yearly. Now, the interest on they would find that the cost of production 
668,4521. amounted to 5s. 3d. on every was so reduced as that in the result a profit 
ewt. of sugar which the British West In-|on the capital was amply realised. He 
dies had exported in that period. So that would call the attention of the Committee 
he looked upon this as a compensation or , to what the West Indians stated to be the 
bounty of 5s. 3d. per ewt. on the sugar’ cost of production in 1830. There was a 
annually produced and exported from the | Parliamentary statement produced by the 
West Indies. This was the half of the Government as to remunerating prices, 
whole cost of labour, according to Mr. and as to the cost of production, and he 
Marryat, or the half of the whole cost of | found that, on an average of years, taken 
the sugar, according to Lord Harris. If,| from a large number of estates, it was 
then, they deducted 5s. 3d. per ewt., they | stated that the average cost of production 
would find that even the large estimates of | of one hundred-weight of sugar in the 
the cost of production were materially re-| British West Indies, without any charge 
duced; and he contended that, after mak-|on account of interest on capital, was 
ing that deduction, the present price of 15s. 6d. Now, this was during a period 
sugar, 25s. per ewt., was perfectly ade-| of slavery. Were there any witnesses 
quate to replace the cost of production, | before the late Committee who had given 
and to pay a fair profit and interest on | evidence of that being the charge at the 
capital besides. Taking Lord Harris’s es-| present time? Ie must leave it to hon. 
timate of the cost of production on good-| Gentlemen opposite to reconcile this ex- 
managed estates at 10s., and adding 6s.|traordinary discrepancy. But, with re- 
or 7s. for freight and other charges, this gard to this money compensation, of which 
would leave 7s. after all for profit and in-| the right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
terest on capital, which he thought a very | the University of Oxford had spoken, he 
fair remuneration. He would next take | must ask that right hon. Gentleman how 
the case of Jamaica. On an average of|he proposed to deal with it in the case of 
nine years, from 1839 to 1847 inclusive, | those parties who had recently purchased 
there had been exported from Jamaica} their estates? When a man got to the 
751,539 ewts. of sugar per annum. Ja-| West Indies he bought an estate at a very 
maica received of the 20,000,000/. com-| small price; somebody then told him that 
pensation, 6,109,000/., being an annual} once upon a time the property had return- 
charge on this country of 246,000/. This | ed a very large income, some 10,000I. or 
was equivalent to a bounty of 7s. 6d. per | 20,000I.; he, however, found that he could 
ewt. on the sugars it produeed. If they|not realise more, perhaps, than 1,000I. 
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«Qh! then,”’ said he, ‘* I must go to Par- | fore, could it be said that the Act of 1846 
liament, and endeavour to induce them to | had increased the slave trade? It was of 
raise the profit of my estate to what it was|no use hon. Gentlemen getting up and 
at a former period.’’ He would ask the| making broad general assertions that the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he thought | slave trade had increased. They must an- 
such persons were entitled to compensa- | swer the argument of his hon. Colleague, 
tion? If he recollected rightly, there was | and show that he was in error, and not 
a case of a ruined man mentioned in the | attempt to mislead the British public, and 
Committee; but when it came to be in- | raise an erroneous ery with a view to ope- 
vestigated, it was found that he bought | rate upon the humane feelings of their con- 
the estate at a nominal value—he had got. stituents. He was quite aware how very 
possession of it, but he had not paid for it. unpopular it was in that House for any 
It would, therefore, be extremely difficult, |Gentleman to advocate what did not ap- 
with regard to this money-compensation, | pear to be a very popular interest, namely, 
to distribute the funds justly. He thought | the interest of the foreign trade of this 
it perfectly impossible either to make com- | country. He knew that the cotton trade 
pensation in money or give protection with | was not the most popular interest that 
any approximation to justice. Now they | could solicit the favour of that House. It 
were told, upon a broad principle, that free | never had asked and never had received 
labour could not compete with slave la- | any favour from the Legislature. It had 
| 





bour, therefore they must give compensa-| never come to that House, or been enter- 
tion to the West India proprietors. He} tained by it as a popular measure. If it 
admitted that that was a plausible state-| ever had had protection, it was only like 
ment. He admitted that they were caught the protection which formerly existed at 
at first with the idea that there was little Newcastle against foreign coals—it was 
cause to expect that free labour should | totally inoperative. The cotton trade had 
compete with slave labour; but had they gained its present ascendancy by the 
had no instance where free labour had energy, enterprise, skill, and science of 
completely displaced slave labour? What) those who had pursued it. But the fo- 
did they say to indigo? . In former times reign trade and manufactures of this coun- 
indigo was entirely supplied by slave la-| try were not to be proscribed in order to 
bour; but the free labour of British India | benefit colonial agriculture. He considered 
now supplied England and the whole of, the foreign trade as good, as legitimate, 
Europe with indigo. The Anti-Slavery | and as valuable to this country as colonial 
Convention drew attention to that parti- | agriculture. He would not consent to 
cular fact, and that the superior cheapness cripple the one in order to benefit the 
of free labour had been strikingly evinced | other. And when they talked of a system 
in the cultivation of indigo. [The right) of emigration to benefit the colonies, how 
right hon. Gentleman quoted a resolution long were they to wait in order that the 
passed by the Anti-Slavery Convention, | population of those colonies should become 
in which these facts were embodied.] If, | so dense that the people would consent to 
then, hon. Gentlemen on the other side} work for wages and sacrifice their inde- 
made a broad statement, that free labour | pendence? They had too many islands to 
could not compete with slave labour, he let that day be within a very near period. 
would answer them with another broad | If they were to attempt the plan with Ja- 
statement, that free labour had competed | maica, and endeavour to make it as dense, 
with slave labour, and that it had displaced | in proportion to its area, as Barbadoes, 
slave labour. With respect to the allega- | how many people, he would ask, would 
tion that the slave trade had been increas- | they have to send there? Something like 
ed by the Bill of 1846, no one yet had five millions. It was not possible to in- 
answered the arguments of his hon. Col- | crease the population of the earth in par- 
league (Mr. Bright) on that point. Would ticular spots in that extraordinary manner 
any one contend that the increase of the | by any process of emigration. They must 
slave trade, in 1846, was produced by an | be content to wait for the natural growth 
Act of Parliament which passed in August, | of the population. If they had attempted 
1846? That increased trade must have to form a larger colonial empire than they 
been proceeded with in 1845; how, there- | could establish by the capital and skill which 
fore, could it be attributed to the Act of , they had at their disposal, it was their own 
1846? But the slave trade in 1847 was fault. He would not, because there had 
less than in 1846; by what logic, there- j Sean a too avaricious policy to extend the 
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mere surface of our colonial possessions— 
he would not, on that account, be a party 
to any legislation which should restrict or 
interfere with the freedom of exchange 
with foreign countries, which he considered 
oue of the most valuable civil rights which 
Englishmen could possess. He would con- 
tend that an Englishman had the right to 
freedom of exchange, and the only ground 
upon which it should be interfered with 
was the state of the public revenue. There 
was no other reasonable ground upon which 
he could consent to cripple the free trade 
of this country. He was as anxious to 
put down slavery and the slave trade as 
any man in that House; but as public opin- 
ion had put it down in the dominions of 
England, so would public opinion put it 
down in foreign nations. If, however, they 
pursued a course of policy towards those 
nations such as the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn had recommended, with a view 
to discourage the slave trade, the only 
result would be that they would identify 
slavery and the slave trade in those na- 
tions with feelings of national pride and 
national independence, and would raise a 
feeling against the abolition of the trade 
which they were so anxious to suppress. 
It would never be put an end to by such a 
course of legislation. Hostile tariffs did 
not give freedom to the slave in the British 
dominions, and it would not in the domin- 
ions of any other Power. They must con- 
fine their attention to their own country; 
and he called upon them to give up the 
idea of making their trade depend upon 
the municipal laws of foreign nations, and 
the abolition of slavery in other lands. 
Let them maintain commercial freedom in 
their own country. The two things were 
distinct, and he believed would be the best 
means for working out the abolition of 
slavery in the different nations of the world. 

Mr. T. BARING said, that having 
taken part in a former discussion on this 
subject, and having then expressed a 
strong opinion, which had been strength- 
ened by what had occurred since, that a 
great alteration in the Bill of 1846 was 
necessary, he was anxious to state the 
view he took of the measure which the 
Government had submitted to the House. 
He would much rather not enter into any 
discussion of the question of free-trade 
measures, not that he would shrink from 
expressing his opinion upon that subject; 
not because he should hesitate in saying 
that everything that had occurred and was 
occurring had confirmed him in the opinion 
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of the danger of a great, sudden, and 
sweeping change in our commercial legis. 
lation; not because he was ‘the less con. 
vinced that a rash application of the sound. 
est principles might be fraught with dan. 
ger, but because he thought that this ques. 
tion stood upon special grounds—that, 
looking to past legislation, and the past 
system of our sugar-growing colonies, and 
the competition which they were called 
upon to bear, no one could hesitate to say 
that it was a distinct and special case, and 
ought to be treated as such. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter said that when once the question was 
settled, they were only to look to the re. 
venue; let the tax be fixed, and whatever 
might be the evils that resulted from the 
system, they were bound not to change it 
in any way or in any degree. He (Mr. 
Baring) thought that they were met in 
that House not only to tax but to redress 
grievances. He thought that if a case of 
positive injury could be proved, it was the 
first duty of that House to remedy that 
injury; and when the right hon. Gentle. 
man said if our own colonies were suffering, 
every other class of the community was 
suffering also—that the manufacturing in- 
terest in Lancashire was suffering—he 
(Mr. Baring) would assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that he most sincerely deplored 
it,but if he could show that the Legislature 
of this country had so interfered with the 
labour of the manufacturer—if he could 
show that it had abstracted the labour 
without supplying its place—then he would 
say that the manufacturer had a strong 
ground for redress from that House. They 
heard not many years ago of the injury 
that would be inflicted on the manufactur- 
ing interest by reducing the limits of la- 
bour by two hours. What should they 
say then if in the colonies six hours of free 
labour were put against sixteen hours of 
slavelabour? What would the manufacturers 
of Lancashire say if they were obliged with 
six hours’ labour to compete with sixteen 
hours’ labour? And when the right hon. 
Gentleman, referring to the Committee, 
said that it was not to be trusted, that the 
witnesses were packed, that they put their 
own questions to them, and that no one 
could believe the report—he would leave it 
to the Members of that Committee and to 
the right hon. Gentleman himself who re- 
gularly attended the Committee, and had 
an opportunity of cross-examining and put- 
ting questions to the witnesses, to say 
whether the right hon. Gentleman did not 
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yote in favour of the resolution of the hon. | thought with the hon. Baronet that this 
Member for Westbury, in which he said| was a case where there must be some 
that the colonies were suffering under most | sacrifice of the revenue; and it was a 

jevous distress, and that immediate re-| serious consideration whether, upon an 
lief ought to be provided? [Mr. Gipson: | article of such great and general consump- 
The right hon. Gentleman was mistaken; | tion as sugar raised by the suffering in- 
for that resolution was never submitted to | terests in the colonies, they could perma- 
a division.] But the right hon. Gentleman | nently raise so large a portion of the 
quoted Lord Harris’s statement that 10s. | revenue. It was, he believed, a ealeula- 
was sufficient for the growth of sugar; but tion of the Economist that in 1854 the 
jt was from the very same statement that consumption of sugar in this eountry would 
his hon. Friend the Member for Droitwich | be 400,000 tons, which, at 10s., would 
had quoted 18s. 6d. or 19s. as being the produce 4,000,000/., which was less than 
average of growing it; whilst Lord Harris | the revenue derived from sugar last year. 
said that in the neighbouring colonies | That calculation, therefore, did not seek to 
sugar might be grown for 4s.; and when | maintain it at its present rate; and the 
the right hon. Gentleman wished the Com- | Chancellor of the Exchequer calculated his 
mittee to believe that 10s. was a remune- | diminution in comparison with last year. 
rative price for growing sugar, without any | But there were two things he should con- 
interest for capital, or any sinking fund to | sider: in the first place, the possibility of 
repay it, he (Mr. Baring) thought the | an increased consumption from last year; 
right hon. Gentleman was likely to lead and, secondly, whether that would fall on 
the Committee to a very wrong conclusion. | the higher duty-paying sugar. He knew 


But let him say one word with respect to 
the observation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Northampton, that 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Droitwich was a party move- 
ment. He did not view it as such. His 


great wish was to separate this question 


from all party feeling. There would be 
great injury in so connecting them. But 
if the hon. Baronet had retained his origi- 
nal notice of proposing an amendment that 
the House should be bound to adopt the re- 
commendation of the Committee, it would 
be most offensive to the Government, 


it was very hazardous to form an estimate 
/of what the revenue would be, and he 
| would not do it; but of this he was con- 
| vineed, that if relief were to be afforded to 
| the colonies, it could not be done without 
risk to the consumer or the revenue, and 
the hon. Baronet preferred its falling on 
the revenue. But the measure of the Go- 
vernment must be taken altogether, and 
not in any one particular point. It would 
have afforded him much pleasure if the 
Government had proposed a measure which 
he could have supported; because a mea- 
‘sure proceeding from the Government 


because it would be dictating to the Go-| would have produced a better effect in the 
vernment that that step, and that alone, colonies, than could be anticipated from 
should be adopted to remedy the evils that | any arrangement which might be adopted 
existed. The course the hon. Baronet had | after a struggle in that House. The Go- 
taken, if not in conformity with the major-| vernment proposed that foreign sugar 
ity, was certainly in conformity with a should pay a duty of 20s., and British co- 
great body of the House ; but if it were | lonial sugar a duty of 13s., leaving an ap- 
said that the Motion of the hon. Baronet, | parent protection to the latter to the extent 
if carried, would have been so offensive to| of 7s. It, however, was proved before the 
the Government that they would have re-| Committee that when foreign sugar was 
signed, he could not believe that any Go-| compared in value with British colonial 
vernment of the present day could expect | sugar, there was a difference of 2s. 4d. in 
to carry through its measures without any | favour of the former, and that, therefore, 
defeat or change in the details; but, if it it was necessary to deduct that sum from 
were so, it would be another proof to the the nominal amount of protection, which 
colonies how impossible it was for them, | would leave 4s. 8d. as the real protection. 
amidst the party struggles of political views | Then it was said by the Government that 
and principles in that House, to obtain a the changes proposed with respect to mo- 
fair hearing of their grievances. He would lasses and rum would be equivalent to 
not enter into any details and calculations. | 1s. 6d. per ewt. on sugar in favour of the 
He agreed with the Chancellor of the Ex- | colonies; but a statement which had been 
chequer that it was difficult to afford relief | published that morning by Mr. Green (in 
to the colonies and relief to the consumer, | the Times), showed that the calculation of 
without affecting the revenue; but he, Government in that respect was very much 
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exaggerated. If, therefore, the Government | many of our staunchest supporters think 
really intended to give the colonies an ad- | the Act of 1846 has not worked well, and 
vantage equivalent to 1s. 6d. per ewt. of that something must be done; therefore try 
sugar by their propositions respecting rum a shuffle of the scale, throw out a bait to in. 
and molasses, it was incumbent on them | duce the hon. Member for Rochester and 
to carry their intention out in some other the right hon. Member for Coventry to 
manner. Finally came the question, were join us; do something to satisfy the 
the propositions of the Government, taken | friends of the Government, and those who 
in combination, sufficient to produce the | vote with them. There were two distin. 
effect of revivifying the industry and guished Members of the Committee who 
restoring the confidence of the colonies? voted neither one way nor the other; and 
In the opinion of all persons connected if our measure does neither one thing nor 
with the colonies they were not. It was | the other, we shall have their support. At 
his opinion that even with a 10s. protee- | any rate, the two great leaders of that 
tion the colonies would undergo a severe | party, whilst they give their sympathy to 
struggle, and that a large portion of pro-| the colonies, will give their votes to us 
perty would cease to be cultivated; but | from dread of reaction.” A measure ori- 
still under that protection cultivation woul | ginating in such motives, and carried by a 
be continued to a great extent, and the | | majority of 15, would not satisfy the colo- 
price of sugar would not be enhanced to| nists. He hoped that even yet the Govern. 
the consumer. It, however, was impos- | ment would resolve to pass a measure 
sible that the measure now proposed could | which would meet with the general assent 
be looked upon as a final measure by the | of the House. The right hon. Member 
colonies, or that it would restore confidence | for Northampton had talked of a contract 
there. It was to be feared that the colo- | existing between the Legislature and the 
nists would look upon the Government pro- | colonies. How absurd it was to speak of 
position as intended not to meet their wants, | a contract between an omnipotent Parlia- 
but to do as little as possible, and to save | ment on the one hand, and feeble colonies 
what Ministers called the principle of the | on the other! All that the latter had to do 
Act of 1846. The colonists would believe | was to bow to the decree which was issued 
But the contract, such as it 


that the object of the Government had | against them. 
been not to save them, but to preserve their | was, had been violated in all its essential 


own consistency. 
would be looked upon as a party move. It | 


would be said that the Government, seeing | 


they must do something, sent for an hon. 
Member who was very able and learned in 
figures, who had great talent in either elu- 
cidating or mystifying a fact or an argument, 
and said to him, ‘*‘ We must do something 
in this case, if it be only what the Mem- 
ber for Manchester calls throwing dust in 
people’s eyes—we do not wish to do some- 
thing because distress is urgent, for that 
we knew in November—nor do we wish to 
do what our governors tell us ought to be 
done because we do not attach importance 
to the despatches of our governors: they 
see things as they are—the Colonial Office 
sees things as it wishes them to be— 
we are not prompted to act in consequence 
of the report of the Committee, for although 
we granted a Committee to allay the im- 
patience of the public, we had made up our 
minds before they met not to be influenced 
by the evidence they might receive, or the 
report they might agree to—we are not 
called upon to act in this matter under the 
pressure of public meetings and popular cla- 
mour, organised by a monied league, for 
the colonists are too poor to agitate; but 


The whole proceeding | particulars by the Legislature. 





Did the 
House think they would benefit the con- 
sumer by any measure which should be de- 
structive of sugar cultivation? There 
would be great falling-off in the production 
of sugar in such an event. But it might 
be said that our colonial sugar would be 
replaced by foreign sugar. In the mean- 
while, however, and before this could hap- 
pen, they would pay dear for their sugar: 
for it was easier to destroy sugar cultiva- 
tion than to replace it; and when the ca- 
pital heretofore employed in sugar cultiva- 
tion in a colony was diverted from that 
channel, it was not easy to recultivate sugar, 
even if they could restore industrial habits 
among the population. The question of 
cheapness did not depend upon cheapness 
to-day, and dearness to-morrow; what they 
wanted was permanent cheapness, and if 
they destroyed the sugar cultivation of their 
colonies, they would soon make sugar 
dearer. The question really was, whether 
they would not have in the long run to 
pay more by not protecting their “colonies, 
than by consenting to pay ld. per |b. 
more for their sugar ? They could not 
discard their colonies. How did they sup- 
pose that parties who were ruined could 
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go on paying taxes for police, for maintain-| very slight. It is certainly an objection 
ing order, for diffusing instruction, and | to the proposition of my hon. Friend, 
promoting religion? The right hon. Ba-/| that it is of a temporary character. But 
ronet the Member for Tamworth had pro- | I want to know what is the proposition of 
posed that the House should take upon Her Majesty’s Ministers? The scheme 
itself to pay a proportion of the expenses of my hon. Friend is a step in the right 
of the colonial governments; but if the direction, and, at any rate, it gives greater 
vote came annually before the House, the certainty than the scheme of the noble 
matter would be debated like the sugar | Lord. So much, then, for the two great 
duties, and the colonies could never rely | objections which the noble Lord has 
on the payment of this portion of their | brought against the proposition of my hon. 
expenditure. Whatever might be the re-| Friend. I cannot agree with those hon, 
sult of their present state of distress, the | Members who are disposed to depreciate 
colonies would cling to this country for the investigation and report of the Com- 
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guardianship, and would say that we were 
bound to protect them from internal com- 
motion and foreign danger. It was with 
deep regret that he voted for anything that 
endangered the revenue; but until the Go- 
yernment proposed some measure likely to 
command more general concurrence, he 
would vote for the measure recommended 
by the Committee, which the general evi- 
dence showed could hardly be dispensed 
with, and which was indispensably neces- 
sary for a short time to continue the culti- 
vation of these islands. He did not ex- 
pect that a permanent protection would 
be necessary for the colonies. A better 
organisation of labour, .a more effectual 
system of immigration, or else the effect 
upon the prices of labour which the pros- 
pect of immigration would have, an im- 
provement in the vagrancy laws, and better 
means for teaching the negro to perform 
his duties to his master, were no doubt re- 
quired, and would do much. For the 
reasons he had stated he should give his 
humble support to the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend (Sir J. Pakington). 


‘mittee that sat upon this question. I be- 
lieve I have read the evidence of the Com- 
‘mittee as sedulously as any hon. Gentle- 
man. I think this habit of depreciating 
‘the labours of Committees of this House 
has of late become a great evil. There 
‘is one point upon which we are all 
agreed, with the exception, I believe, of 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies—we are all agreed that 
our sugar-growing colonies are in a state 
of unprecedented depression. [Mr. Hawes: 
So I admit.] The hon. Gentleman has 
then become more enlightened during the 
progress of the discussion. The House, I 
believe, is pretty well agreed upon the 
point, that these sugar-growing colonies 
are in a state of unprecedented depression. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Droit- 
wich has advanced a proposition to the 
House in connexion with the report of the 
Committee, that this depression has arisen 
from the inability of our sugar colonies to 
compete with the sugar colonies of other 
countries enjoying the advantage of slave 
| labour; and what we are now called upon 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I can assure the to decide is, whether we will give that as- 
Committee that I shall not break the rule sistance to our colonies that will allow 
that has been generally observed, namely, | them fairly to compete. A Committee, 
that of addessing it but fora few moments. | the majority of which was composed of 
With respect to the two positions which | men in favour of the commercial ideas of 
are taken by the noble Lord—first, with | the present day, decided that a protection 
regard to the revenue; and, secondly, as | of 10s.should be given to our sugar colonies. 
to the extensive nature of the proposi- | That decision was founded upon a prolong- 
tion of the Member for Droitwich, I should ed, minute, and, I apprehend, a very impar- 
say with respect to the first objection of tial investigation. I do not think that the 
the noble Lord, that I do not consider, right hon. Gentleman’s representation is a 
from the experience that we have had this fair account of what took place before the 
year of the noble Lord’s calculations with | Planting Committee. He himself was there, 
regard to the revenue—his opinion upon and gave to its proceedings all the benefit 
that head should be of vital importance in of that acute criticism by which he is so 
the present discussion. I cannot accept much distinguished. The right hon. Gen- 
the fears which he has so easily implied as | tleman the Member for Manchester says 
to what must be the consequences of the | we all know how investigations are carried 
proposition of my hon. Friend. I im-| on before Committees; that a certain num- 
agine its effect upon the revenue will be! ber of leading questions are asked, a cer- 
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tain number of witnesses brought together; 
and the result is a report which re-echoes 
the convictions of the chairman, for the 
purpose of advancing and facilitating some 
foregone conclusion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the time was a Member of the 
Government, and there served on the 
Committee other Members of the Govern- 
ment, who had an opportunity of producing 
their own witnesses. One gentleman, cal- 
led ‘* Lord Grey’s witness,”’ was called be- 
fore the Committee. He came from the 
Colonial Office; and he had been examined 
in chief by a Member of the Government 
during three hours and 25 minutes. His 
business was to substantiate the truth of 
the principles which are at present acknow- 
ledged to be the principles of the Colonial 
Office—namely, that free labour can com- 
pete successfully with slave labour—that 
the great cause of West Indian distress is 
absenteeism—and that the great remedy for 
that distress is to be found in a repeal of 
the navigation laws. A majority of the 
Committee consisted of free-traders; and 
yet the evidence had forced on them the 
conviction that a protection of 10s. ought 
to be given to our colonists, Mr. Piek- 
wood, the gentleman who had been called 
‘*Lord Grey’s witness,’’ endeavoured to 
show that free labour could compete with 
slave labour; but he admitted in the course 
of his cross-examination that he did not 
himself produce sugar on his estate at St. 
Kitt’s for less than 521. per ton. That 
admission settled the first point, so far as 
that gentleman was concerned. He also 
endeavoured to show that absenteeism was 
the great cause of the distress in the West 
Indies; but he afterwards admitted that 
every resident West Indian proprietor was 
insolvent, and that all the sugar was pro- 
duced on the estates of absentees. That 
was the result of his evidence on the se- 
cond point. Mr. Pickwood, in attempting 
to substantiate his third point, namely, that 
a repeal of the navigation laws could alone 
save the West Indies, had made a state- 
ment with respect to the tonnage and the 
charge for freightage from the island with 
which he was connected, which statement 
had been entirely contradicted by the next 
witness that had been examined, and one 
generally acknowledged as the highest 
authority on this subject. This was the 
result of the evidence given by the Go- 
vernment witness. I mention the fact be- 
cause the late Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade endeavoured to convey in his 
speech (probably addressed to the electors 
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of Manchester), that the inquiries of this 
Sugar and Coffee Planting Committee 
were not conducted in a fair or proper 
manner—that, in fact, they had only 
heard the evidence on the one side, and 
then adjourned, and never made a report. 
But, Sir, this Committee heard the evi- 
dence on all sides, and conducted its 
inquiry in the most determined manner to 
obtain the truth: any person might have 
appeared before it for examination, and 
have been examined if his evidence was 
worth listening to; and, so far from shirk- 
ing or evading the production of a report, 
that Committee produced more reports 
than any other which has been appointed 
by this House. It is proved by the evi- 
dence submitted to it, indeed I may say 
demonstrated, that our sugar-growing 
colonies cannot compete with foreign 
countries enjoying slave labour, showing, 
in a manner the most satisfactory, that the 
difference between them in the cost of pro- 
duction was little less than 16s. per ewt. 
The hon. Member for Westbury (Mr. Wil- 
son) subsequently challenged the accuracy 
of that calculation; but I think the reply 
made by my hon. Friend (Sir J. Pak- 
ington) convinced the House that it was 
just and accurate. The hon. Member 
for Westbury—a great autlority—never 
appears so happy on sugar as upon other 
subjects. I never can forget the first de- 
bate of the present year, and the tremen- 
dous statistics with which he supported 
the cause of beetroot sugar. If beet- 
root sugar is to be the great source of 
supply in case the colonies fail to supply 
us with all that we need, might we not ask 
the hon. Gentleman whether the energies 
of Cuba, stimulated by the Munchausen 
quantity of railroads which, according to 
the hon. Gentleman, she possesses, might 
not aid her in successfully competing 
with the beetroot sugar of Europe? It 
is said how inconsistent it is on your 
part to prove to us that you require 
a protection of 15s. or 16s., and then 
ask us for a protection of 10s. per ewt. 
Sir, that argument has been met by 
my hon. Friend; but I, too, will say a 
few words in reply to it. In the first 
place, remember that all the calculations 
brought before the Committee were made 
before any of these changes, of which 
we now hear so much, had been even cum- 
menced—before that reduction in the wages 
of labour were going on, had occurred. With 
what success and triumph would you not 
have replied to us if we had come forward 
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and asked for 15s. or 16s. protection ? 
You would have got up and exclaimed, 
“You forget that there is now going on in 
the sugar-growing colonies a great change 
in the wages of labour—a reduction equal 
to 25 per cent. You forget the advan- 
tages you have from the alteration of the 
rum duties—you forget the advantages 
you have from the immigration of labour.” 
You would easily add other items to the 
catalogue, and then you would say, ‘* And 
yet you come here to ask the House for a 
large measure of protection, totally forget- 
ful of these important facts.” But, Sir, 
we anticipated these objections—we give 
you full credit for the increased exertions 
of the planters, and the boon of the Legis- 
lature, and we fix upon a sum which, from 
all the evidence, appears to us to afford a 
fair protection to the industry of the colo- 
nists; which gives a moderate and not un- 
reasonable amount of protection; andwhich 
will stand the test of an investigation in 
all these respects. It appears to me that 
the colonists are in this condition—that it 
has been established by the best evidence, 
laboriously collected and critically examin- 
ed, that their distress arises from their in- 
ability to compete with slave-grown sugar 
—that as far as we can form an opinion, 
the protection proposed by my hon. Friend 
(Sir J. Pakington) is a fair and a just pro- 
tection—and that we are, according to your 
own admission of the distressed state of 
the colonies, entitled to ask the House for 
its assent to this Amendment. You ad- 
mit every circumstance necessary for the 
support of the argument upon which he 
founds this demand. You (the Govern- 
ment) do not come forward and tell us, 
like the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Bright) and his colleagues, that the 
colonies do not require protection — you 
admit that protection is required; and 
the question between us is merely whe- 
ther the Amendment of my hon. Friend 
gives a sufficient amount of protection, or 
whether your proposal be not inefficient. 
With respect to the Government measure, 
I admit that it is of a remedial character. 
But in what respect is it remedial? I 
will tell you. It is remedial of the mis- 
takes of the Legislature of 1846. That is 
the only manner in which I acknowledge 
it to be remedial. If, for example, it is 
of great importance that every negro be 
taken from the coast of Africa to our su- 
gar-growing colonies, instead of to Sierra 
Leone, why was not that arrangement ef- 


fected in 1846? Now you bring forward 
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this as a remedy for the distress of the co- 
lonies. I say again it is a remedy for the 
blunder in your previous legislation. You 
say you are going to confer a great boon 
upon the colonies. You ascertain that in 
the classification there has not been a suf- 
ficient distinction made between foreign 
muscovado sugar and foreign clayed sugar. 
That makes the difference of a consider- 
able sum in your tariff. You amend this, 
and you call it a measure of relief to the 
colonies. But I ask you why was not that 
difference acknowledged and set right in 
1846 ? Again, you say we are prepared to 
advance half a million to the sugar-grow- 
ing colonies in order that they may obtain 
labour, It is only a few months ago since 
you said the sum necessary for that pur- 
ose would not be more than 170,000. 
Mr. Hawes: For two colonies.] You 
said the other colonies did not require it. 
{[Mr. Hawes: No, no!] Well, if it be ne- 
cessary to advance 670,000I. in order to 
supply labour to those colonies whose con- 
dition has been so often before you, I can- 
not acknowledge that that is so much a 
remedy for the colonies, as a remedy for 
your blundering legislation of 1846. Some- 
thing has been said about the position in 
which the Legislature is placed as to en- 
gagements entered into with the sugar- 
growing colonies, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer alluded to ‘the contract ”’ 
between Parliament and the colonies. I 
do not say that in the vulgar sense there 
was 2 contract. I am perfectly willing to 
admit that there was no contract between 
the colonists and Parliament—that there 
were not two contracting parties; but does 
it at all follow that because the omnipotent 
party dictated terms, that party is not 
obliged to fulfil those terms? And you 
cannot deny that the Minister of the day 
called the attention of Parliament to the 
question of the colonies—that he called 
upon Parliament to revolutionise their so- 
cial state by particular forms and con- 
ditions. Perhaps there were not two 
parties to this contract; but I am not 
sure, after all, that there may not be 
a contract without two parties—Magna 
Charta was surely a contract, but yet it 
was not signed by the Barons. If there 
be any man who pretends that there was 
no engagement that the West Indies 
should not have certain advantages—if 
there be any who will say that the markets 
of this country were not to be secured to 
the produce of the West Indian planter— 
that he was not to have the benefit of the 
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apprenticeship system—then I say that that 
man must have forgotten the whole course 
of the political history of this country since 
1834. It was unnecessary to pass a so- 
lemn law upon the subject, since we had 
Ministers of the Crown, and those who as- 
pired to be Ministers of the Crown, pledg- 
ing themselves in the debates upon the 
question that a large distinction should be 
preserved between free-labour and slave- 
grown sugar; and this distinction was the 
elementary principle in party policy. It 
was the principle that destroyed Govern- 
ments and that made Governments—it was 
the principle upon which you went to your 
constituencies in 1841, and that which 
those constituencies ratified by immense 
majorities. Why, Sir, if we were m staken 
—if the people of England were mistaken 
—how can we turn round and say to the 
colonies, ‘* You were labouring under a de- 
lusion ?’’ Solemn pledges were given, upon 
the faith of which capital was obtained from 
those interested in the cultivation of those 
colonies; and now it seems these pledges 
are to be as evanescent as the mottoes upon 
the electioneering banners. Surely, if it 
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ficed, but where is the Brazilian treaty— 
where is that mighty trade with Brazil, 
which he told us was worth more than all 
the colonies put together ? I called the at- 
tention of the House at an early period of 
the Session to the evidence of a gentle- 
man of great ability who conducts the 
Commercial Glance, who showed that, as 
far as the industry of Manchester was con- 
cerned, they lost by the Sugar Duties Bill 
more than 1,500,000I., and that nothing 
was gained to compensate for this loss but 
74,0001. saving in the reduced price of su- 
gar. But you ask, if assistance be given to 
the colonies, why should not assistance be 
given to Manchester, Oldham, or Bolton ? 
I will tell you why. These towns have 
been able to legislate for themselves. They 
are unlike the colonies—they have a mono- 
poly of legislation. I believe their position 
is almost as disastrous as that of the colo- 
nies, and I believe that you have laid the 
foundation for their depression, because 
/you are unacquainted with the _ princi- 
_ples upon which public wealth is founded. 
And is the right hon. Gentleman, after 
| participating in this legislation—after coin- 
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were only for the reputation of this House, | ciding in that measure which crushed 
you will not now turn round and deceive the | our colonies —after we have so long and so 


planter? The right hon. Gentleman the exclusively legislated for the manufactur- 
Member for Manchester used to talk a/| ing interest—to come down inere whining 
great deal about the Treaty with Brazil.| about the state of depression in which 
Ilow often has he come forward in this| Manchester is by his own theory placed ? 
House and told us that we must change| The right hon. Gentleman has decried 
our sugar duties—that, unless we modified | protection, and has held up to ridicule 
the sugar duties, the Treaty with Brazil, | those who advocate it; but I warn him be- 
which was to expire in the follgwing year, | fore long we may hear the ery of “ Pro- 
would not be renewed. Well, what has | tection ! ”? even from Manchester. The 
become of this Brazilian treaty? I ask/| right hon. Gentleman tells us that the 
the right hon. Gentleman and the mem-/ colonies are of little use to us—that 


bers of his school, who told us that all the 
markets of the world would be thrown open 
to us if we would only change our tariff, 
where is this Brazilian treaty? I know it 
is a sore subject with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. M. Gibson), and it is one 
which, at an early period, I intend to bring 
under the notice of the House. How many 
of our Plenipotentiaries have journeyed in 


the troubled waters of the La Plata and | 


the Rio, and to what purpose? We have a 
right to expect some account of their doings. 
I have asked the noble Lord at the head 
of the Foreign Department about it, but 
in the present state of affairs in Europe he 
cannot give me a satisfactory answer; but 
I will very soon bring the subject again 


we committed a great mistake in adding 
such an amount of territory to the empire. 
| [Mr. M. Grsson: That we went too far.] 
| Yes, too far. Then I went to know where 
| is the line to be drawn: will the right hon. 
Gentleman lay down some limit as to the 
expansion of the empire? I will not go 
over our whole colonial dependencies, but 
‘I will notice two colonies which have 
been perpetually referred to in the course 
of this debate. The first is the Mauritius. 
The Under Secretary of State said that 
the misfortunes of our merchants were en- 
tirely owing to speculation. Now I have 
a statement before me drawn from the 
books of gentlemen often referred to in 
previous debates, but whose names have, 


from a feeling of sympathy, never been 
mentioned. I mention the name of one 
of those houses with permission—that of 


under his notice. I will not ask the hon. 
Gentleman where are those treaties of com- 
merce for which our colonies were sacri- 
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men of high character, they were mer- 
chants of high credit, and were once held 
in great estimation as Members of this 
House. It appears from the statement 
which I have copied with my own hand 
from their books, that in August, 1843, 
the balance of their credit against their 
principal agents in all their estates in the 
Mauritius was 78,000/. After an im- 
mense, a lavish, but I believe a most 
judicious expenditure under then exist- 
ing circumstances, in August, 1845, one 
year after the Act of 1844, which ad- 
mitted foreign free-labour sugar, the ba- 
lance rose to 183,000. against them; 
and in 1847, twelve months after the 
Act of 1846 was passed, by which slave- 
labour sugar was admitted to the home 
market, that balance rose to 410,0001. 
And the whole capital which upon the 
faith of an Act of Parliament, and at the 
instigation of the British Legislature, they 
had expended in the improvement and 
cultivation of those colonies, was swept 
away. I do not wish to enter into the 
question whether this principle of free 
trade be right or wrong; but I say this is 
a case of very great hardship which has 
arisen out of your legislation, and that it 
is only one case out of many such cases. 
Here is a great commercial firm which lost 
between 400,000. and 500,0001. between 
the years 1845 and 1847, in consequence 
of your passing an Act of Parliament 
which violated every previous engagement, 
and which was opposed to the counsel of 
all former Ministers, Governments, and 
Legislatures. Now, I come to the point 
touched by the right hon. Gentleman—the 
increase in the area of the empire—be- 
cause the whole question lies in this. I 
take the Mauritius. The Mauritius is the 
key of India; it is the colony which is, 
perhaps, the most suffering of all—it is 
probably the colony which, if we are to 
put faith in the principles of the right hon. 
Gentleman, we should be the first to de- 
sert; and then the question arises—if 
other considerations than commercial con- 
siderations are to decide the policy of this 
empire—if the Mauritius had been in our 
possession fifty years sooner than it was, 
should we not have conquered India sooner 
than we did, and should we not have re- 
tained it at less cost? In fact, no country 
can firmly hold India, unless it retains pos- 
session of the Mauritius. Suppose that that 
island was again in the possession of France, 
what, I should like to know, would be our 
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position in India? Then the other colo- 
nies, to which so much allusion has been 
made, are in close contact with the United 
States of America. Only imagine that 
America, which you say cannot become 
too powerful—imagine her in possession 
of these islands, and that she could com- 
mand the whole Gulf of Mexico. If you 
say you care not what may be the increase 
in the power of a customer, so long as that 
increases the demand for your market- 
able commodities, then you must assume 
that political power is nothing, and that 
commercial adyantage is everything. But 
then comes the question, when your politi- 
cal power is gone, what security have you 
for the continuance of your commercial ad- 
vantage? I do not forget the promise I made 
to the House; but I must notice some ob- 
servations of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Ripon. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave some peculiar reasons for sup- 
porting the proposition of the Government. 
He acknowledged that he supported it 
against his own convictions; but he said 
he did support it because I had observed 
in a debate that occurred two years ago, 
when I supported my. noble Friend in his 
opposition to the fatal measure of 1846, 
that the time would come when Parliament 
would rescind this measure, because the 
spirit of reaction would be too powerful 
for them; and the right hon. Gentleman 
says he does not wish to vote for the pro- 
position of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Droitwich, because he thinks that 
would be to assist in fulfilling my predic- 
tion. But I must inform the right hon. 
Gentleman that the fulfilment of my pre- 
diction does not depend upon carrying the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers themselves have fulfilled 
my prediction. My prediction was not in 
favour of any particular amount of duty. 
I said you will have.to change the course 
of your legislation—you will have to go 
back; and you have gone back. Whether 
the amount of duty be 10s. or 7s., the re- 
action is complete; and I tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that reaction is not a thing 
to be made by Act of Parliament more 
than it is to be controlled by the opinions 
of Ministers of State. Reaction is inevit- 
able. Reaction is the ebb and flow of 
opinion incident to fallible beings—the 
consequence of hope deferred, of false re- 
presentations, of expectations baulked. 
Reaction is the consequence of a nation 
waking from its illusions. I apprehend 
that the moral phenomena of national ex- 
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perience are not different in commercial 
from what they are in religious and political 
circumstances; and when [ find a com- 
munity celebrated for its industry—cele- 
brated once, I should rather say, for its 
industry and wealth—when I find its la- 
bour unemployed, its capital wasting away, 
its mills shut up, its counting-houses idle, 
I cannot be suprised that a feeling of dis- 
trust and discontent should fall upon the 
spirit of the people. It is very easy for 
a Gentleman of the great position and 
eminent ability and varied experience of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon to ery out, ‘‘ No reaction!” I know 
some hon. Gentlemen who used to ery out, 
‘“* No surrender !’’ and who, after that, 
went and laid down their arms. But it is 
not by bravado exclamations of this kind 
that you can arrest the course of public 
opinion, or stop the inevitable progress of 
human affairs. Continue the course you 
opened with so much audacity and so much 
elation, and which you now quit with so 
much hesitation and so much timidity— 
pursue that course, and let the right hon. 
Gentleman continue his ery of ‘ No re- 
action !’’—this I tell you, if you do that, 
before two years have passed away the 
right hon. Gentleman will be erying ‘‘ No 
reaction! ’’ amid a dissolving empire and 
a despairing people. 

Mr. VILLIERS, as he was a Mem- 
ber of the Committee to which the hon. 
Gentleman who just sat down had referred, 
thought it incumbent on him to make a 
remark upon the hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
particularly as he had said that this reac- 
tion might be traced to false representa- 
tions. The hon. Gentleman had asked the 
House to support the Motion now before 
it, on the authority of the report of that 
Committee, and on the ground that the 
Committee was composed of a large ma- 
jority of what are called ‘ free-traders.”’ 
That would certainly be a sign of reaction, 
and a startling fact to go forth to the 
world; and he was sure the hon. Gentle- 
man would thank him when he told him 
that it was impossible to state anything 
more distinctly inaccurate than that. Why, 
the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) was al- 
lowed to have his own way. [‘* No!’’] He 
meant to say the noble Lord was the person 
who urged upon the House the appointment 
of the Committee. No other person seemed 
to take any interest in naming the mem- 
bers, and there were on the Committee 
ten protectionists and five free-traders. 
[‘‘No!”] He repeated, there were upon 
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it ten protectionists—men who were either 
protectionists in principle, or notoriously 
protectionists on the subject of sugar. 
Then came the question whether the pro- 
position made by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Droitwich was carried by a 
majority of the Committee. He ventured 
to say that the one thing on which a ma- 
jority of the Committee could not be in- 
duced to agree, was the very question of 
10s. differential duty. The hon. Gentle- 
man could not contradict him when he said 
that the hon. Member or the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Liverpool was only 
able to carry the differential duty of 10s., 
by two Members leaving the Committee 
who would have voted against him; and 
when the hon. Gentleman referred to the 
evidence, and when he stated that all the 
evidence went to support this very proposi- 
tion, he would remind him that all the evi- 
dence received from protection witnesses 
went to support a measure of a different 
character. The evidence went to show 
that the colonists were ruined for want of 
forced labour, and the want of the mono- 
poly of the British market. There was no 
person who went into the cost of pro- 
duction, who did not agree that 10s. 
would not afford sufficient relief; and the 
only reason for proposing this amount was 
this—it was announced to the Committee 
that if a 10s. duty were proposed, the mer- 
chants of the country would advance capital 
to the planters of the island. It was said 
that nothing less than 15s. would afford 
protection; and the fact was that the evi- 
dence was against the 10s. duty, and for a 
measure of a different character. The re- 
port, therefore, could only be obtained from 
a minority on the Committee; and he chal- 
lenged the noble Lord, who had the report 
in his hand, to contradict him if he could. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, in ex- 
planation, what he intended to state was, 
that though the Committee had recom- 
mended a differential duty of 10s. for six 
years, yet that if he were asked to say 
what he would propose at the termination 
of that differential duty in 1854, he would 
not like to take upon himself the part of a 
prophet by declaring what might then be 
necessary—that he was not himself dis- 
posed to think that protection would be 
necessary for so long a period—and that 
he would for his own part be ready at a 
future stage in Committee to take a fixed 
differential duty of 10s. for three years, 
and to adopt a descending scale for the re- 
maining period. 
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Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK: At this 
late hour of the night, I will not trouble 
the Committee, except absolutely to an- 
swer the questions that I have been chal- 
lenged to answer. There were on that 
Committee of fifteen—the names of which 
Committee were settled between the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the part of the Government, and myself 
—but three Members, who voted in this 
House against the Act of 1846, namely, 
Sir John Pakington, Mr. Philip Miles, and 
myself. There were on that Committee of 
Members who voted in favour of the Act 
of 1846, five Members—Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. 
Charles Villiers, and Mr. Ewart. There 
were of avowed free-traders, whose opin- 
ions on this subject were not known when 
the Committee was formed, and who did 
not vote either one way or the other, with 
respect to the Act of 1846—many of them 
not having been in Parliament at that pe- 
riod—Mr. Cardwell, Sir Thomas Birch, 
Mr. Henry Hope, Mr. James Wilson, Mr. 
James Matheson, and Sir Edward Buxton. 
The resolution of the Committee, which 
was eventually carried, was proposed by 
Sir Thomas Birch, the Member for Liver- 
pool—the free-trade Member for Liverpool. 
And I appeal to the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether Sir Thomas Bireh was 
not the Gentleman regarding whom, be- 
tween him and me, there was the greatest 
struggle whether he was to be put on the 
Committee or not; and whether it was not 
by the special desire of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, that Sir Thomas Birch was 
ultimately placed on the Committee? The 
only other Gentleman on the Committee 
was a Gentleman who had not been in Par- 
liament before, and whose opinions on this 
question had never been tested in any way, 
or in any speech in the House or out of 
the House—I mean Lord George Manners. 
Nor, Sir, I have stated fairly the composi- 
tion of the Committee; and I appeal to 
every Gentleman in the House, under these 
circumstances—there being on that Com- 
mittee of fifteen Gentlemen but three Gen- 
tlemen whose opinions were known on the 
subject of the Act of 1846, as having 
voted against that Act, and only one other 
Gentleman on the whole Committee who 
was supposed to favour the opinions of the 
Chairman—whether there ever was a Com- 
mittee more fairly constituted, and whose 
judgment and whose decision, if it should 
Prove, as it eventually did prove, in favour 
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of the resolution which has now been 
moved by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Droitwich, was better entitled to the re- 
spect of this House and of the country, as 
the opinion of a Committee impartially 
formed and constituted. But certainly, if 
there was a bearing and a bias on the 
part of the Committee when appointed, 
that bias was altogether against the West 
Indian and the sugar-planting interests, 
and in favour of the opinions of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CARDWELL, in the absence of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn), 
wished to state what was the precise posi- 
tion of his right hon. Friend and himself 
on the Committee; and it was only fair 
that he should be allowed an opportunity 
of doing so, beeause certainly the noble 
Lord had not conveyed a fair impression 
of what their views on the Committee were. 
They placed on record their belief of the 
distress which existed in the West Indian 
colonies—of the causes which led to that 
distress—of the degree to which that dis- 
tress had been aggravated by the Act of 
1846—of the reasons why, in their opi- 
nion, protection was not, from its nature, 
a satisfactory means for the permanent 
improvement of the West Indian islands— 
and then, being invited by the Government 
to leave to them the selection of measures 
for promoting permanently the interests of 
the colonies, they moved an amendment to 
the effect that a measure of temporary pro- 
tection was not to be considered as ex- 
cluded; but, in the absence of any know- 
ledge of what permanent measures the Go- 
vernment intended to propose, they thought 
that the Committee could not suggest the 
amount of temporary encouragement that 
would be necessary, and they absented 
themselves from the last division, when a 
specific measure was proposed, because 
they thought that, in the absence of all 
knowledge of what the permanent mea- 
sures would be, they were not in a position 
to propose temporary measures. And, with 
their views of the manner in which the 
revenue might be affected by a resolution 
for temporary protection, they thought 
that they would not be justified in coming 
to any other conclusion. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
as proposed by Sir John Pakington, that 
the duty on muscovado sugar be 10s. for 
every ewt :—Ayes 169 ; Noes 231: Ma- 
jority 62. 
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List of the Ayes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Bagge, W. 

Bagot, hon. W. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Bankes, G. 
Barkly, H. 
Baring, T. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Benbow, J. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Beresford, W. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 
Brisco, M. 
Broadley, H. 
Brooke, Lord 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Christy, S. 

Clive, H. B. 
Cobbold, J.C. 
Cochrane, A. D. R. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, Col. 
Cotton, hon. W. H. S, 
Courtenay, Lord 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Deedes, W. 
Disraeli, B. 

Dod, J. W. 

Dodd, G. 

Drax, J. S. W. S. E. 
Drummond, H. H. 


Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 


Duncombe, hon. O. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Edwards, H. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Euston, Earl of 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J. 
Fellowes, E. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 
Forbes, W. 


Forester, hon. G. C. W. 


Fox, S. W. L. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Galway, Visct. 
Gaskell, J. M. 


Goddard, A. L. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, Adm, 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Greene, T. 
Grogan, E. 
Haggitt, F. R. 
Hale, R. B. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hall, Col. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A, 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Henley, J. W. 


Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 


Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
llope, H. T. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G. 
Ilume, J. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Keating, R. 
Knox, Col. 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W, 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mandeville, Viset. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Masterman, J. 
Meus, Sir H. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Morgan, O. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mure, Col. 

Napier, J. 

Neeld, uv. 

Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Oswald, A. 

Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Pattison, J. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Powlett, Lord W. 
Reid, Col. 
Robinson, G. 
Rufford, F. 
Sandars, G. 
Seymer, H. K, 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, M. T. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
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Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stuart, H. 
Stuart, J. 
Sutton, J. Hi. M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Urquhart, D. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
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Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—The Lord Clements. 
Pustic BiLLs.— 1° Prisons. 
5° and passed ;—Game Certificates for Killing Hares. 
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PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Merchants of Cork, against 
any Alteration in the Navigation Laws; and from the Grand 
Jury of the same City, for the more Efficient Support of the 
Medical Charities of Ireland, by an Equitable Assessment 
of the several Unions in Ireland.—From Lancaster and 
Rochdale, for the Adoption of a System of Secular Educa- 
tion in the County of L , to be supported by the 
Local Rates.—From Fortingal, and other Places, for the 
Rejection of the Marriage (Scotland) Bill, and the Regis- 
tering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill.—From Visiting Jus- 
tices of the County Gaol of Reading, for the Adoption of 
Measures for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders.— 
From Chairman and Members of the Committee of the 
Bristol Association for Improving the Public Health, in 
favour of the Public Health Bill. 





JUVENILE OFFENDERS, 
The Duke of RICHMOND rose to pre- 


sent a petition of very great importance to 
the country, and which had reference to 
the very great increase of juvenile of- 
fenders. He was not one of those who 
thought it was impossible, by education, 
or in any other way, entirely to prevent a 
great many of those children from commit- 
ting those offences for which they were so 
repeatedly brought before the courts of 
justice. Although he knew the subject 
was surrounded with considerable difficulty, 
he, for one, could not see why they should 
not endeavour to rescue this portion of 
their population from the misery they were 
doomed to undergo in this world, and from 
that fate which probably awaited them in 
the next. A child of about eight or nine 
years was sent out by his parents to plun- 
der; he was taken and tried for stealing 
some toy, not worth perhaps three half- 
pence, and for that offence the jury was 
bound to find him guilty of a felony. From 
that time, that child had little hopes of 
doing any thing else but going, week after 
week, and month after month, before a 
Criminal Court, until finally he was trans- 
ported, when he was perfectly hardened in 
every species of crime. He begged, there- 
fore, to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to this system. He certainly did not 
intend to proceed with any measure in 
reference to the subject this year; but his 
intention was—if the Government did not 
take the matter into their hands—to lay 
on the table, for the consideration of the 
country at large, a proposition for sending 
those children, in some cases, to reforma- 
tory institutions. _He would propose that 
| they should be sent—and paid for as they 
should now be paid for when they were 
sent to prison—for a certain period to a 
reformatory place, where they would have 
some chance of reforming them. It might 
be said that, by adopting this mode of pro- 
| ceeding, they would place the parents of 
guilty children in a better position than 
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the parents of well-conducted, because 
they would relieve the parents of the for- 
mer class from the burden of supporting 
them; but he saw no difficulty in having 
an Act of Parliament so framed that those 
parties should be obliged to pay a certain 
portion of the expense of sustaining them. 
No person could more plainly see than he 
did, the necessity of having strict disci- 
pline in their prisons; but if they wanted 
to stay crime in this country, they must 
go to the root of it. When they sent 
children of this description to the gaols of 
a great metropolis, it was impossible for 
them to learn there anything that could be 
of use to them; and although they went 
into the prison, comparatively speaking, 
guiltless, they would come out of it schooled 
in vice. The petition which he presented 
to the House was adopted at a meeting 
called in the city of London, and signed 
by many of those who attended there, in- 
cluding magistrates of the metropolitan 
county, merchants, bankers, gentlemen 
connected with the Philanthropic Society, 
and the Society of Refuge for the Desti- 
tute. When they saw what had been al- 
ready done by the Philanthropic Society, 
there was a very cheering prospect that 


they might be able to extend their useful- 


ness. In conclusion, he would remind 
their Lordships that this was not a party 
questién, but one to which they might all 
apply their minds with a view to remedy 
so distressing an evil. 

Lorp KINNAIRD said, that the sub- 
ject was one which well deserved the at- 
tention of their Lordships. Their Lord- 
ships were not perhaps aware that there 
were in this metropolis upwards of 100,000 
children who had no education whatever; 
and that there were 30,000 vagrant chil- 
dren, who either had no parents to apply 
to, or who were neglected by their parents. 
These children would be the men and 
women of an after generation; and it was 
impossible to calculate the extent of the 
vice and crime to which such a state of 
things might lead. The plan now recom- 
mended for adoption in the petition had 
already been tried with success. In the 
town and county of Aberdeen, where some 
time ago the number of vagrant children 
was, in the town, 280, and in the county, 
328 ; after a school had been established 
for one or two years, the numbers were 
reduced to 48 in the county, and to 14 in 
the town. There had, therefore, been an 
actual saving of expense, to say nothing 
of the performance of a high moral obliga- 
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tion. It had been calculated that the 
training up of these children as criminals 
cost from 1001. to 1501. each, while to 
keep one of them at school, cost at Aber. 
deen under 51. a year, and in the metro. 
polis 67. a year. The petitioners desired 
that the magistrate should have the power 
of committing children to a reformatory 
school, with the penalty of a prison hang. 
ing over their heads if they left the school, 
He thought it quite possible, without giy. 
ing undue encouragement to vice, that 
schools of this sort might be provided, 
partly by a rate, and partly by an educa- 
tional fund; and that schoolmasters should 
also be obtained, partly by the same means, 
and partly by private contributions. He 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Government 
would consider, during the recess, whether 
some measure of that sort might not be 
adopted. 

Eart GREY admitted the importance 
of the question to which the petition re- 
ferred, and considered it to be worthy of 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment. He believed their Lordships were 
aware that sometimes the practice was 
adopted of taking boys from prison, and 
sending them out as apprentices to Western 
Australia. With regard to the proposition 
contained in the petition, it was absolutely 
necessary that they should very carefully 
consider any measure of the kind they 
adopted. If they adopted this proposal, it 
would place the parents of guilty children 
in a much better position than the honest 
and industrious parent who took care of 
his children. He felt, also, that there 
would be extreme difficulty in making the 
parents liable for the support of their chil- 
dren; and when they were made liable, 
there would also be some difficulty in for- 
cing them to pay the amount of the claim 
upon them. 

Lorp BROUGHAM called the attention 
of their Lordships to the opinion of the Cri- 
minal Law Commission with respect to ju- 
venile offenders. They laboured under a 
strong impression that it would be advisable 
to punish small offenders by corporal punish- 
ment, instead of sending them to be tried 
for felonies. They knew there was a great 
objection amongst the people of this coun- 
try to that punishment; but it was the 
unanimous opinion of the Committee that 
it would be much the better way of dealing 
with the petty offences of young offenders, 
for nothing was so absurd as sending 4 
child of eight or nine years old to be tried 
for felony for stealing two apples. 
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NORTH WALES RAILWAY. 

Loro MONTEAGLE, pursuant to no- 
tice, presented a petition from Henry 
Archer, complaining of the conduct of the 
directors of the North Wales Railway. 
The petitioner was one of the original 
shareholders in this line of railway, which 
' was intended to run between Carnarvon 
and Bangor. The Act authorising the 
construction of the railway passed in 1845, 
and two instalments of 10 per cent were 
paid up by the shareholders. Soon after, 
| achange in the direction of the company 
| took place; and one of the first proceed- 
ings of the new direction was to lend the 
money of the North Wales Railway Com- 


pany for the purpose of completing another | 
railway with which the North Wales Rail- | 


way had nothing to do. Many of the 
members of the new direction were also 
directors of the London and Richmond 
Railway Company, and to this latter com- 
pany the money of the North Wales Com- 
| pany was lent. But, as the North Wales 
Railway Company were not empowered by 
law to lend, nor the London and Rich- 
mond Company to borrow, the course 
taken was not to lend the money to the 
London and Richmond Company in its cor- 
porate capacity, but to private individuals 
connected with the company on their notes 
ofhand. After a time the Richmond Rail- 
way was made, and sold to another com- 
pany. The directors of the North Wales 
Company, having lent the money of the 
company on insufficient security, and con- 
trary to law, nevertheless thought proper, 
when this took place, to repeat the experi- 
ment, and they lent the money of the 
| company to two other individuals, A 
shareholder applied to inspect the accounts, 
and after some resistance he was allowed 
tohave access to them. Their Lordships 
| would hardly believe in what manner those 
accounts were kept. He held in his hand 
| & copy of the very account in question, 
and he found these entries :—‘* Loan to 
‘A’ for investment, 1,5001.’’ *‘* Loan to 
‘B’ for ditto, 1,2001.”" “Loan to ‘C’ 
for ditto, 4,0002.’’ ‘*Loan to ‘D’ for 
ditto, 8,0007.”" «« Loan to ‘ EB’ for ditto, 
3,0001.” Loan to ‘F’ for ditto, 
1,007.” «* Loan.to ‘G’ for ditto, 1,000I.” 
In fact, the account was a cypher which 
explained nothing. The parties asked for 
an explanation as to who were represented 
by the letters “A,” “B,” “C,” “D,” 
“E,” “F,” and “G,” but that was re- 
fused. These were the two main allega- 
tions contained in this petition, namely, 








first, a misapplication of the funds from the 
purposes for which they were intended by 
Parliament, from the North Wales Rail- 
way Company to the London and Rich- 
mond Railway Company; and secondly, 
the mode in which the accounts were kept. 
The answer of the directors to the latter 
charge related a most curious fact. They 
stated that this mode of keeping accounts, 
namely, that of putting forward an un- 
intelligible account to be inspected by the 
shareholders, and keeping a private ledger 
for their own use, was the common course 
taken by other railway companies; and 
they justified themselves by this most ex- 
traordinary plea. He thought it behoved 
their Lordships and the Parliament to take 
notice of this matter. He should content 
himself at present with presenting the pe- 
tition; but if the subject should be allow- 
ed altogether to drop, he conceived thcir 
Lordships would be partly making them- 
selves accessory to a system of fraud. Of 
the parties he knew nothing. He had no 
connexion with either of the companies. 
The facts were admitted by both sides; 
and they clearly showed a departure from 
the law of the land, and a violation of a 
public trust. The prayer cf the petition 
was that a Bill might be passed to exclude 
these parties from the direction, and to ap- 
point others to carry out the railway. So 
important did he consider the question that 
he should be inclined at a future day to 
move for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into these facts, and to 
report upon them to the House. 

Ears GRANVILLE suggested, that 
whether the noble Lord brought forward a 
Bill, or moved for a Select Committee, it 
would be better that he gave a formal 
notice of the course he intended to pur- 
sue. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE considered this 
to be one of the most scandalous cases that 
had occurred in the mismanagement of 
railways. He considered it to be highly 
incumbent on their Lordships to apply a 
corrective and check upon these proceed- 
ings. 


Lorp REDESDALE said, that unless 


/some noble Lord should hereafter make a 


statement on the other side that should 
satisfy their Lordships, he considered this 
was a case in which the Legislature ought 
to interfere. These great bodies ought to 
be compelled to render accounts of their 
proceedings. If they concealed them from 
the shareholders, they could never hope to 
possess the confidence of the public. 
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The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
it appeared to him to be a subject of very 
considerable importance. It had been said 
that there was a Bill pending in the other 
House of Parliament to facilitate the disso- 
lution of one of these companies. He had 
not seen that Bill, but he thought that no 
such steps should be taken without first 
ascertaining the state of the accounts of 
the company, because Parliament might 
otherwise be sanctioning a great injustice. 
Their Lordships ought not to allow any 
facilities whatever to the parties until after 
a full investigation into these facts, especi- 
ally after a Bill had been rejected which 
would have enforced a distinct and bond 
Jide audit of all these vast budgets that 
were going on in the country under the 
direction of these companies. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE said, that before 
the Bill empowering the company to effect 
a dissolution reached their Lordships’ 
House, he should move for a Select Com- 
mittee to consider and report on the facts 
stated in the petition. 

The petition iaid on the table. 

Ilouse adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 4, 1848. 


Minvtes.] Petitions Presentep. By Viscount Mor- 
peth, from several Officers of the Thorne Union, West 
Riding of Yorkshire, for a Superannuation Fund for 
Poor Law Officers.—By Mr. Marshall, from the Borough 
of Great Yarmouth, for an Alteration of the Public 
Health Bill.—By Mr. Vernon Smith, from the Northamp- 
tonshire Mechanics’ Institution, for Alteration of the 
Scientific Societies Bill—By Sir George Clerk, from 
Dover, for an Alteration of the Dealers in Spirits Bill. 
—By Mr. Osman Ricardo, from the Borough of Worces- 
ter, for an Honest and Protective System of Parliament- 
ary Elections.—By Dr. Bowring, and Lord Dudley Stuart, 
from a Number of Places, for Adoption of Universal 
Suffrage—By Lord Dudley Stuart, from the Parish of 
St. Pancras, for Inquiry into the Bakers’ Grievances. — 
By Mr. Colvile, from Davenport, for a Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act (lreiand).—By Mr. C. Anstey, 
from Sunderland, for Redress in the Case of William 
‘Tinmovth. 


INCUMBERED ESTATES (IRELAND) 
BILL, 

On the Motion for reading the Order of 
the Day for the Committal of this Bill, 

Mr. FREWEN objected to the House 
proceeding with a Bill of that importance, 
while so many were absent attending Com- 
mittees who were anxious to take part in 
the proceeding. 

On the Order of the Day for the House 
to go into Committee, 

Sir LUCIUS O’BRIEN trusted to the 
indulgence of the House while he made 





the Motion of which he had given notice, 
namely, that it be an instruction to tha 
Committee to extend the operation of this 
Bill to England and Scotland; and he 
trusted that he should be enabled to jp. 
duce the House to sanction his Motion, 
Before he proceeded, he could not help ex. 
pressing his feelings of satisfaction at the 
conduct of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
during the season of distress, for it had 
been such as to command the respect of 
all classes; he therefore regretted that he 
felt it to be his duty to differ from that 
noble Earl and the Government, with re. 
spect to this measure. The proposition 
which he was about to offer to the House 
appeared to him to be so clear, that he 
felt it would be only justice if the House 
sanctioned it. It was constantly stated in 
that House, and a similar observation was 
made in nearly all the answers of the 
Lord Lieutenant to addresses, that Ireland 
must be considered and treated as an in- 
tegral part of the empire, and that there 
should be a perfect identity between the 
laws and institutions of the two countries, 
It was well known that Irish lawyers had to 
come to this country to receive a certain 
portion of their professional education; and 
they had more than once been told that an 
Irish Chancellor might be called upon to 
give judgment in the House of Lords. 
Therefore, it was most desirable to make 
the laws of the two countries analogous. 
If, however, they proceeded to examine 
that Bill, they would find that this prin- 
ciple had been departed from. This Bil 
was laid before the House of Lords at the 
commencement of the Session, and after 
considerable delay it passed through that 
House; it, therefore, was but reasonable 
to suppose that the Bill before the House 
came from the House of Lords, which had 
had it under consideration for several 
months, in almost a state, of perfection. 
But what were the facts of the case? Ats 
late hour one night the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General, without any explanation, 
asked the House to allow the Bill to be 
committed for the purpose of making cer 
tain alterations, and of introducing certain 
clauses into it: the House assented, and 
the result was, an entirely new Bill fixed 
on the old one. Some legal gentlemen, 
who had seen the alterations, told him 
that they were utterly astonished, and they 
complained that the alterations were at 
direct variance with the chief principles of 
the former Bill. He, therefore, must com- 
plain of the conduct of Her Majesty’s Ge 
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yernment in this respect, and also that 
they had brought it forward for discussion 
in that House at a moment when a great 
part of the Irish Members were in their 
respective counties attending to important 
duties. Her Majesty’s Ministers now 
urged the House to pass this Bill imme- 
diately, which, he contended, would alter 
the whole law of property in Ireland. He 
denied, however, that there was anything 
in the peculiar situation of that country to 
justify such a change; and it would be 
part of his argument to show that the 
financial condition of that country was not 
so different from that of England or 
Scotland as to call for a Bill of this kind. 
A number of deputations, composed of 
Irish Members, had waited on the Govern- 
ment with respect to this and other mea- 
sures; and nothing had been left unsaid to 
show Her Majesty’s Ministers the evils 
which would result from them. Such de- 
putations had not gone unauthorised to 
the Government, for the greatest alarm 
prevailed in many parts of the country at 
the manner in which this Bill had been 
proceeded with. He would first refer 
to the county Clare, and read a few 
figures, with the view of showing what 
was its condition. It appeared that for- 
merly the ordinary presentments at the 
assizes for that county were 15,000I., but 
this year they amounted to 56,000/. The 
grand jury thus saw the charges more than 
trebled, within a very short period. In- 
deed, the sum of 45,0001. was required for 
new presentments, making a large deduc- 
tion from the property of Irish landowners. 
Upon his own estate the rent paid was 
about 10s. an acre. The rates in former 
years might be taken at 7s., but the 
charge for rates now amounted to 14s. 
This was a fair indication of what pre- 
vailed there. He was on the Continent 
at the commencement of the famine, but 
he immediately returned, and took an 
active part in the relief committees. He 
made it a rule to attend every meeting of 
magistrates, and day after day he went 
to the different sessions, and he had ex- 
erted himself to keep down extravagance 
in the expenditure of the relief and la- 
bour funds; but the effort of an individual 
was perfectly powerless. Seven or eight 
other magistrates exerted themselves to 
the utmost for the same purpose. No one 
vho had not been in the midst of famine 
could judge of the excitement and fears 
constantly engendered. It was very easy 
‘oreason upon such a subject in a chamber; 





but the question of practically dealing with 
it was a most difficult problem to solve. It 
was not the fault of the Government alone 
that there was so much confusion and ex- 
travagance, for he gave Her Majesty’s 
Ministers every credit for the exertions 
they made in endeavouring to meet the 
famine. The fact, however, was, the Acts 
of Parliament passed for the relief of the 
famine were so much hurried through the 
Legislature as to be full of errors. The 
Labour-rate Bill was false in principle, and 
had been productive of much mischief. 
He believed, after the experience they had 
had of the operation of that measure, no 
Government would ever venture to propose 
again a Labour-rate Act. He contended, 
that every farthing advanced by the Go- 
vernment under that Act ought to be can- 
celled, and more especially as to the wes- 
tern counties in Ireland. The whole of the 
labour-rate was administered, under a state 
of famine, in a most objectionable way. 
If, however, that measure, or some other, 
had not passed at the period at which it 
did, thousands upon thousands more of the 
peasantry would have perished beyond the 
number which actually did perish. The 
advances made under that Act were to be 
repaid in two instalments; and although 
the Government and the Parliament had 
very liberally cancelled one-half of the sum 
granted, still the effect of these charges 
had been such as to double the rates. He 
would refer the House to the charges un- 
der the Labour-rate Act in the counties of 
Clare, Cork, Galway, and Limerick, where 
the rates had increased to a very alarming 
degree. In Clare, the charge for repay- 
ment made at each assizes was 14,0001., 
in Cork, 16,0001., in Galway, 11,0001, 
and in Limerick, 11,5007. Then, again, 
with regard to outdoor relief, which under 
the pressure of famine they were obliged 
to adopt, the effect had been such as to 
render the condition of the county of Clare 
most disastrous. In that county they 
were spending 11,000/. a month, or 
132,000/. on the poor-rates alone. If the 
House considered the pressure which these 
rates must occasion on the population, they 
could conceive what difficulties the landed 
proprietary had to contend with. It must 
be recollected, that the payment of the 
poor-rates was imperative, and that the 
payment under the labour-rate was also 
imperative. The state of distress, and the 
privations the people had been exposed to, 
had been productive of most disastrous 


effects to the population of the country; 
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and above all, to the younger part of it, 
for children four or five years old were so 
shrivelled up that they did not appear to 
be more than one or two years old. With 
respect to the Bill before the House, if this 
measure was good for the Irish landlords 
for the purpose of relieving them, it was 
equally so for the English landlords. If 
the measure was good, let them have it on 
both sides of the Channel; but if it was a 
bad one, why force it forward? He was 
convinced the measure would be productive 
of much mischief. If they passed a mea- 
sure to compel the landholders of Ireland 
to deal with their estates under such an 
Act, they would inflict a great injustice. 
He recommended the right hon. Gentle- 
man to withdraw this Bill for the present 
year, or so to modify it as to make it a 
boon to Ireland. He was sure it was not 
the wish of the Government to oppress the 
landlords; but they were now endeavouring 
to force a Bill through Parliament which 
would shake the foundation of property, 
and expose Irish landlords to every annoy- 
ance to which creditors could expose them. 
It might be said that this measure should 
pass in justice to creditors. He denied it, 
for the mortgagees of estates in Ireland 
had been for years receiving a much higher 


rate of interest than the same class of per- 


sons received in this country. He did not 
think, also, that this class of creditors, who 
had money invested on the security of Irish 
property, were in such a condition as to 
call for such a measure. There might be 
individual cases of hardship on creditors; 
but even if there were such cases, remedies 
existed under the present law, by which 
the property of the creditors would be ef- 
feetively protected. Some of the clauses 
in this Bill involved most important consti- 
tutional principles. Under some of its 
provisions they proceeded to restate the 
law of entail. He did not say, whether 
the law of entail was right or wrong; but 
still it was the law of the land, and under 
it the landed gentry were enabled to keep 
up their station, and upon them the mon- 
archy itself rested. The House, then, was 
asked to do away with this law without re- 
gard to the past, or without notice of the 
constitutional matter involved. Under the 
30th Clause of this Bill, a tenant for life 
might sell the whole of an ancient family 
domain without consulting the person who 
was to succeed him in the possession of the 
property. The clause gave such a person 
the power of placing the money derived 
from such sale in the Bank of Ireland, and 
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he might draw as much as he pleased from 
it. Suppose, for instance, the case of ap 
estate worth 200,0001. in the possession of 
a tenant for life who owed 5,001. or even 
1,000/.—he might sell this estate under 
the provisions of this Bill. Thus an ap. 
cient family mansion, which might have 
cost 50,0000. in its erection, might be sold 
for 2,000/7. or 3,0007. This person’s sue. 
cessor might find a certain sum of money 
lodged for him in the Bank of Ireland, in. 
stead of succeeding to an estate of which 
he was the heir. Under such circum. 
stances, he most strongly objected to give 
such power to any person. Again, under 
the third clause, any person having an en- 
cumbrance on an estate might force it into 
the market, and sell it at a most ruinous 
loss to the owner. Many of these estates 
were in the character of royalties, and it 
was most objectionable to get rid of them 
in such a way. He therefore called upon 
Her Majesty’s Government to pause be. 
fore it proceeded further in thus dealing 
with such a large amount of property. If 
the measure was for ill or good, surely it 
was only fair and just that it should be 
equally applied to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, instead of its operation being 
confined to Ireland. As the Bill stood, a 
property might be sold, however much be- 
low its value the amount offered might be. 
He had heard many observations since he 
had been a Member of that House about 
the landlords of Ireland, which he could 
only regard as gross calumnies on that 
much-abused class. A more kind or able 
body of men did not exist; and no men 
could be better adapted for public or pri- 
vate business, or for the management of 
their own affairs. Much had been said in 
that House of acts of oppression perpetrated 
by landlords. As an answer to this he 
would mention the subject of a recent con- 
versation which he had had with the assist- 
ant barrister of the county in which he re- 
sided. When he asked that learned gentle- 
man whether he had frequent instances of 
oppression on the part of landlords brought 
before him; the reply was, that although 
he had resided twenty years in the county, 
he did not at that time recollect more than 
one case of the kind. With respect to 
cases of ejectment, he must plainly state, 
that the legislation of that House for some 
years past had tended to force landlords to 
eject the smaller tenants for non-payment 
of rent. For some years past that legis 
lation had had a tendency to oblige the 
landlords of Ireland to force their ten- 
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ants out of their possessions. The ope- 
ration of the Quarter-Acre Clause had 
forced a great number of landlords, in 
self-defence, to get quit of their tenants. 
He had himself to pay 1001. for tenants 
who had not paid him a farthing of rent. 
He spoke from practical knowledge. Then, 
if landlords were compelled to eject their 
tenants, they must immediately pull down 
the house which the tenant had occupied 
when they had got the tenant out of it; for 
if the tenant so ejected went and took pos- 
session of the house again, the landlord, 
unless he used violence, must obtain a 
fresh ejectment. There was no other re- 
medy than to pull down the house. That 
was the fault of the legislation which had 
been going on for years. If Parliament 
wished to prevent the landlords from doing 
these harsh things, and to save the tenants 
from being subjected to such proceedings, 
the course of legislation must be changed, 
and the law simplified. He might state 
another difficulty which existed in dealing 
with small tenants in Ireland. If he built 
a house in a village, and put a man into it 


or three years before he got that house 
again into his possession, though the ten- 
ant would pay no rent, ‘Three or four 
years would elapse before one could get 
quit of the pauper; instead of a nice com- 
fortable cottage such as it was at first, the 
cottage came back in a very different con- 
dition; and, were such a case to occur on 
his property, in this House he should have 
his fair name tarnished. Until adequate 
power were given to the landlords in such 
cases, the country would continue to pre- 
sent such barbarous scenes as it now ex- 
hibited. He begged to move— 

“That it be an instruction to the Committee on 
the Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill to extend 
its operation to England and Scotland.” 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL was 
anxious to explain what were the real ob- 
jects of the Bill before the House, which 
it was clear were not understood by the 
hon. Baronet, nor were its provisions duly 
appreciated by him. In the first place, he 
Wished for one moment to make allusion 
to the complaint of the hon. Baronet as to 
the introduction of certain clauses in the 
Bill at a former stage of its progress, with- 
out explanation. He was sure, when the 
circumstances were explained, no censure 
could be passed on the Government for 
having introduced these clauses into the 
Bill. When this was done at a very late 
hour of the night, he was anxious to enter 
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into some explanation, but he was prevented 
from doing so; he therefore proposed that 
the House should go into Committee pro 
formd, so as to enable him to introduce a 
number of new clauses; and the reason 
why he did so was, that he was anxious 
that the House should have the Bill before 
them in as perfect a state as possible pre- 
vious to the discussion. The object of the 
Bill—which must be admitted was of very 
great importance—was to make land in 
Ireland a marketable commodity, which it 
was not now, or only to a very small ex- 
tent. From the peculiar situation of that 
country, as it appeared from returns laid 
before the House during the time of the 
greatest distress in Ireland, capital was 
constantly coming from thence to be in- 
vested in landed property in this country. 
It was admitted, also, by all the witnesses 
examined before several Commissions, as 
well as Committees of that and the other 


| House, that if land in Ireland could be 
| sold in reasonable or small pieces, abun- 
| dance of capital would be expended in the 
|purchase of it, and that such a cireum- 
to live there comfortably, it might be two | 


stance must be attended with the most 
beneficial results. To effect that was the 
object of the Bill; and he had not heard 
any person say that it was not most desir- 
able. The House should recollect how 
different the tenure of property was in Ire- 
land from what it was in this country. 
There were two systems of registration of 
landed property and of deeds connected 
with it in Ireland. The one was under an 
Act of Parliament, by which it was enact- 
ed that all incumbrances on Jand should be 
registered. That description of registra- 
tion was most effective, and was similar to 
a system which prevailed in parts of Eng- 
land, by which parties could learn the na- 
ture of such incumbrances. The former 
was simply giving the name of the parties 
owning the land, and stating that on such 
or such a day certain persons made ad- 
vances of a certain amount on the security 
of the land. Now, there was a peculiarity 
in Ireland which did not exist in England. 
In the former country, there were two 
simultaneous rolls; and one of these must 
be examined in order to discover all the 
various incumbrances which affected the 
land in the registry of deeds, and the other 
in order to ascertain all those which affect- 
ed it in the shape of judgment and Crown 
debts. In all cases, priority was regulated 
by dates. The effect of this was, that the 
possession of title-deeds, and of what was 
called the legal estate, was a matter of 
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very little importance in Ireland, because 
an incumbrance had priority over every- 
thing subsequent to it in point of date. In 
this country, a very different law prevailed. 
When a man had advanced his money bond 
fide, without any knowledge of a previous 
advance, by getting what was technically 
called the legal estate, he might gain pri- 
ority over all persons who had advanced 
money previously, and thereupon he be- 
came the first incumbrancer. No person, 
in fact, would advance any considerable 
sum of money without having the legal 
estate conveyed to him; and the effect of 
the system was, that whenever sums of 
money considerable in amount were ad- 
vanced in England, the first incumbrancer 
who had got the legal estate was paid off, 
in order to obtain the conveyance. This 
prevented the accumulation of old incum- 
brances. The operation of the system in 
Ireland was exactly the opposite of what 
he had just described. It was not an un- 


common thing for English lawyers familiar 
with conveyancing to see, in the case of 
Trish titles, an inecumbrance one hundred 
years old; and not only so, but the incum- 
brance had often been the subject of family 
settlement for almost the same _ period. 


There was, in consequence, one estate set- 
tled within another, very often including 
three or four separate incumbrances one 
after another, all involved in the same es- 
tate. Here was a piece of land with three 
or four different sets of incumbrances go- 
ing on simultaneously, settled for the bene- 
fit of different families, while the original 
estate was settled in another way for the 
benefit of the owner—a thing that was 
never seen in this country. It was unne- 
cessary for him to do more than explain 
the peculiar, and at present unavoidable, 
complication which existed in the case of 
Irish titles. The same thing, in effect, 
occurred in the case of judgments as in 
that of incumbrances. The usual mode of 
giving an abstract of title was, in the first 
instance, by reciting the title of the person 


originally seised in fee, and then of all. 


subsequent incumbrances. Even if an in- 


cumbrance had been paid off, that did not. 


create an exception; in that case, it was 


equally necessary to show what had be- | 
come of the incumbrance. From this cause | 


arose a most singular complication in every 
attempt to make a sale of land in Ireland, 
because as soon as you attempted to make 
a sale of any property, you must show 
either that the incumbrances were satis- 
fied, or that the persons in whom they 
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were vested were prepared to convey their 
interest to you. Hence sales of land jn 
Ireland were most embarrassing, and the 
expenses attending them very great. The 
operation of tracing out all the incu. 
brances was a very difficult one; and pro. 
portionably great was the expense of get. 
ting so many incumbrancers to convey 
their interest. Now, it naturally occurred 
to the persons to whom the Government 
entrusted the duty of preparing these Bills, 
that the best mode of dealing with the 
matter would be, as far as possible, to en. 
able parties to sell the land, and to substi- 
tute money for it, giving to the money all 
the incidents of the land, and subjecting it 
to all the incumbrances by which the land 
was affected. Hon. Gentlemen were aware 
that there was a peculiar doctrine of the 
Court of Chancery, by which in various 
cases money was treated like land. The 
effect of fixing the money thus raised with 
the incumbrances, would be to set the land 
perfectly free for the purposes of com- 
merce; and if the proper price were ob- 
tained for it, both the incumbrancer and 
the owner would be in exactly the same 
relative position as they were before. 
The nominal owner of land was the per- 
son on whom was. really thrown, at pre- 
sent, the burden of every species of 
improvement, and who was considered 
bound to protect his tenant; but, in point 
of fact, the existence of incumbrances op- 
posed a barrier to the attainment of that 
object. If this could be really attained, 
it would lead to the most beneficial results; 
but of course its attainment should be 
sought consistently with the due preserva- 
| tion of the rights of all parties concerned. 
| Now, it had occurred to the framers of the 
| Bill that it might be done in two ways. In 
the first case, there might be a compulsory 
sale. A person might present a petition 
to the Court of Chancery, saying, ‘I re- 
quire this land to be sold,’’ and the court 
might then determine whether it should be 
sold or not. Accordingly, in the first part 
of this Bill there were a great many pro- 
| visions inserted, with a view to the effect- 
ing a compulsory sale of land, under the 
authority of the Court of Chancery. The 
mode in which it was proposed to secure 
that object was this. Having got rid of 
the expensive forms of bills and answers, 
and having enabled the Court of Chancery 
to deal with the matter on summary appli- 
‘cation, the Bill then proceeded to provide 
‘for a reference to the master to ascertain 
| what really were the incumbrances on the 
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Jand, and what were the rights and inte-;might be carried a step further—that a 
rests of the several parties affected; and course might be adopted similar to that 
the incumbrances having been ascertained, | which had been followed under several Acts 
together with their priority, the sale was in this country—that property might be 
to take place, and the money to be subse- | sold by consent, and that consent might be 
quently divided amongst the persons who assumed in all cases where persons, after 
were entitled to it. It was proposed to receiving proper notice of the intention to 
give what was commonly called a Parlia- sell, did not interfere to prevent the sale. 
mentary title to the party who had bought Therefore the subsequent clauses of the 
—that is to say, the person who purchased Bill were framed with this view—that, in 
under the authority of the Court of Chan- | cases in which all the persons interested in 
cery, which had to investigate the rights of an estate were of opinion that it was for 
the various parties interested, was to re- | their advantage that that estate should be 
ceive an indefeasible title as against the sold, thereupon the estate should be sold, 
whole world. That was an advantage of without the authority of the Court of 
the most important description. All the | Chancery; but it was provided that all 
difficulties connected with the two regis- persons who had any interest should have 
tries of deeds and judgments would thus that interest secured by the adoption of 
be swept away. He had omitted to men- the same course with respect to this last 
tion one great source of complication and mode of proceeding as was to be pursued 
difficulty as regarded titles in Ireland. | with respect to the former—that is to say, 
There was an Act in operation in that the money was to be brought into the 
country the effect of which was, that the Court of Chancery to represent the land, 
whole of these registry judgments and although the sale had taken place indepen- 
deeds were assignable at law, and a party dently of that court, and the court would 
buying up a judgment was in the same have to deal with the money afterwards. 
position as a party who had a mortgage on With respect to this last part of the Go- 
the land. He would now shortly explain | vernment plan, there were undoubtedly a 
the difference between the Bill as it was great number of contingencies to be pro- 
prepared last year, and the Bill as it had vided for, and of difficulties to be met. In 
come down from the House of Lords in the first place, it was necessary that all 
the present year. It was felt by a great persons interested should have proper no- 
many persons who took an interest in the | tice. In the next place, it was of course 
matter—and the Government shared in the desirable to provide against fraudulent 
feeling—that a great impediment would sales. The House would understand that 
arise from the Bill, on account of the ne- the tenant for life could not sell the pro- 
cessity of engaging in what might prove perty away from the person who was enti- 
very long and complicated Charcery suits. | tled to the reversion, unless there was an 
It was true that the Bill provided that ineumbrance affecting the whole estate. Of 
there should not be bills and answers, and | course it was desirable that the tenant for 
the ordinary pleadings; but every person | life should not be allowed to create an in- 
who was conversant with proceedings in | cumbrance and then sell the whole estate; 
equity, must be well aware that no practi- and the House would find that case pro- 
eal suits in the Court of Chancery were | vided for by the third section. With re- 
more expensive or more dilatory than those | spect to the sale, the next point was to 
instituted to ascertain the rights of incum-| give the owner the power of selling in 
brancers, and the amounts and priority of cases where there were incumbrances, for 
ineumbrances, The great expense of such | the purpose of discharging them. Before 
suits arose from the proceedings in the | noticing the objections to this part of the 
master’s office. As the Bill stood origi-| Bill, he would observe, with respect to in- 
nally, therefore, great numbers of persons | cumbrances, that it was provided that if 
would, it was feared, have been prevented, | the owner would not sell, the incumbrancer, 
under its operation, from going to the| after giving him notice, might do so; and 
Court of Chancery, by the apprehension | that if the second incumbrancer would not 
that the produce of the sale of the estate| sell, the third might; and so on through 
would be so diminished by the costs of the|the whole set of incumbrances. Now, 
application, that in the result the boon|having heard several objections urged 
Would prove to have been hardly worth ac-| against this part of the Bill, he asked 
cepting. It occurred, however, to Her|the House to bear in mind that at 
Majesty’s Government, that this principle | present any incumbrancer could sell an 
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estate in Ireland by means of a suit in 
the Court of Chancery. He knew, indeed, 
that on that subject a question had been 
raised under the Bill for the abolition of 
mesne process, upon which a different con- 
struction had been put in Ireland from that 
which prevailed in England. But he would 
assume that every person could by means 
of a suit sell an estate if he liked. Un- 
doubtedly, the sale might take place in 
the majority of cases, and he believed it 
might in every case. It had been objected 
that under the Bill there would at least be 
great delay, and that it might be two 
years before a party could compel a sale. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that 
the whole costs of the suit would fall on 
the estate; and it could not be thought de- 
sirable to force parties into an expensive 
litigation when there was no doubt as to 
their legal rights. Now, on the subject 
of notices he would observe, that in this 
country it was almost the invariable rule 
o give the mortgagee a power of sale 
without applying to the Court of Chancery, 
or giving notice to any one. By the Bill 
it was proposed that the fullest notice 
should be given to all the parties interested, 
in order to prevent anything like a fraudu- 
lent sale. In the first place, the register 
There was in Ireland 


might be searched. 
what was called the negative certificate, 
which was a certificate from the registrar 
that he had searched the registry, and that 
the list of incumbrances given included all 


that were contained in it. This, however, 
was a very expensive process, the registrar 
being entitled to certain heavy fees for 
every document which he specified in his 
list. Solicitors were to be empowered to 
make the search, and the expense would 
be greatly diminished. The notices were 
to be published on the church, the chapel, 
and the workhouse. It had also been sug- 
gested, that in addition to that, all per- 
sons should be enabled to enter a caveat 
in the Court of Chancery, specifying the 
place where they wished to be served. 
A discretion was given to the Lord Chan- 
cellor in certain cases. He thought it 
would be found that ample provision had 
been made against any improper or fraudu- 
lent sale. It was further proposed to pro- 
vide against the possibility of fraudulent 
sales, by not allowing the Parliamentary 
title to be complete until five years had 
elapsed from the period of the sale. The 
operation of the conveyance after the sale 
would be the same as if the various per- 
sons who had the incumbrances had joined 
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in the transfer. He thought the Bill pro- 
vided great checks against every species of 
fraud. What was there, then, to prevent 
any person in Ireland, who happened to be 
in possession of an estate of which he was 
not the real owner, from selling that es- 
tate? He had only to make out his title, 
and if he did that to the satisfaction of 
the Court of Chancery, the purchaser was 
bound to accept it. It was a fact, however, 
that a man scarcely ever sold landed pro. 
perty which did not properly belong to him, 
except when he was not aware of the flaw 
in his title; and it was also true that the 
Court of Chancery might compel a party 
to take a title which, in point of fact, was 
not a good one, if, upon all the information 
which the court possessed, it appeared to 
be good. Any person not specified in the 
notice might, within five years, take pro- 
ceedings to set aside the sale, for it was 
not till the expiration of that period that 
the Parliamentary title could be complete. 
Another great security against fraud was 
this. It was difficult to understand under 
what circumstances it could be any person’s 
interest to commit a fraud. In the first 
place, there were clauses in the Bill having 
reference to errors and irregularities in the 
service of the notices, which would be best 
dealt with in Committee. But the House 
was well aware that, if there were a frau- 
dulent or collusive sale, it would vitiate 
the whole proceeding—that the whole 
thing would be void as against any party 
concerned. A collusive sale, for example, 
would be altogether bad, and might be set 
aside. The provision with respect to the 
Parliamentary title appeared to him very 
advantageous : it wiped off all the difficul- 
ties with respect to prior registry, and at 
the expiration of five years the purchaser 
had a good title. There was an analogy 
to it in the English law, by which titles 
were acquired through the mere lapse of 
time, and that provision of the law was jus- 
tified on public grounds. The provisions 
for sale by the owner appeared to him the 
most important part of the Bill. If the 
first incumbrancer sold, his object might 
be to sell only so much of the estate as 
would be beneficial to himself; but the first 
right of selling was given to the owner, 
and he thought that in every case in which 
a sale was made, it would be the owner 
who would exercise the power. Knowing 
that if he himself did not sell, the incum- 
brancer would insist upon doing so, the 
owner would say, ‘I will manage the sale 
myself.’’ No person had a clearer or more 
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direct interest than the owner in obtaining 
the largest possible price. He could not 
conceive a case of fraudulent collusive sale, 
or one in which it would not be the owner’s 
interest to get, the largest amount, and to 
make the estate as available as possible. 
Of this he felt certain, that one effect of 
the Bill would be to enable the owner to 
sell his property for a much higher price 
than he could have done independently of 
its provisions, and that the Bill would be a 
very great boon to the landowners of Ire- 
land in that respect. Now, it had been 
suggested that a person out of spite might 
sell an old family estate for the mere pur- 
pose of injuring the party who was to come 
after him. Such a case was undoubtedly 
possible, but he did not think it was proba- 
ble; and if it arose, an application might 
be made to the Court of Chancery to stop 
the sale, on the ground that it was not ne- 
cessary. [An Hon. Member: There is the 
ease of a minor.] He admitted that that 
case required consideration. Any person 
might apply to the Court of Chancery on 
behalf of a minor, either in England or in 
Ireland, and the sale might be stopped if 
likely to be injurious. He did not think 
it probable that any person would de- 
sire to sell for the purpose of injuring 
his own child; but even if that case 
arose, any person might apply, and notice 
might be served. The case of persons 
who were abroad appeared to him one of 
greater importance, and on that account 
he would suggest that a clause should be 
added in Committee, giving liberty to enter 
a caveat, in order that the party interested 
might receive notice of an intention to sell, 
and have it in his power to take the neces- 
sary steps for preventing a sale. He must 
also confess that he did not understand the 
possibility of committing fraud in cases in 
which nobody could get the purchase mo- 
ney except under the order of the court. 
He could easily understand that two per- 
sons might commit a fraud when they were 
to have control over a certain sum of mo- 
ney, but not when that sum could only be 
obtained by application to the court. It 
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might be said that two attorneys would 
join in a false affidavit; but, in point of 
fact, such cases hardly ever occurred. In | 
this case there was, in fact, much greater 
security against fraud than existed in this | 
country, where two trustees had the option 
of selling whenever they pleased. There 
had been a variety of other objections urged, | 
but he had not heard any one offer this | 
objection, that the Bill would not effect | 
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the object of making land marketable in 
Ireland. On the contrary, the great ob- 
jection constantly raised was, that the Bill 
would be too operative, that it would throw 
a great amount of land into the market at 
once, and that great evils would arise from 
that source. He thought that was a case 
which might be left to itself. It was or- 
dinarily found that where there was a great 
supply of any one commodity, persons who 
dealt in it held back until a more conve- 
nient time arrived for selling. The quan- 
tity of land which could be sold under the 
Bill was, of course, limited; and even if the 
Bill were as operative as he believed it 
would be, it would be some years before 
the whole of the land to which it applied 
would be sold. He did not recollect any 
more material objections to which it was 
necessary for him to refer on that occasion. 
He was satisfied that the Bill would not 
bring forward sellers who had defective 
titles. Persons who had defective titles 
usually remained as quiet as_ possible, 
knowing that time alone could give them a 
good title. Now, he expected considerable 
opposition from a body of gentlemen to 
whom he owed the greatest possible re- 
spect, namely, the members of his own 
profession. This was a Bill which would 
necessarily shock the legal profession, ta- 
king the matter, as it did, entirely out of 
their hands. No one would understand 
him as making the slightest charge of any 
description against that profession; for, if 
he did so, he should, in degree, be pre- 
ferring a charge against himself; he re- 
ferred only to the feelings which necessa- 
rily belonged to persons who had long been 
engaged in any particular profession. It 
was hardly possible to find a lawyer who 
did not feel that he had a sort of vested 
interest in every man’s estate. He be- 
lieved that one effect of the Bill would be 
to diminish the expenses and evils arising 
from Chancery suits, and the appointment 
of receivers under whom, with a property 
the rental of which was 750,000/. per 
annum, arrears amounting to 30,000/. or 
40,0001., had increased from 300,0001. 
to 400,0007.; and while 20,000/. had been 
expended in costs, only 2,000/. had been 
employed in improvements. This Bill 
would tend to put an end to the system of 
receivers in Ireland; and the estate when 
sold would give a fresh and a free title. 
One of the strongest feelings which per- 
vaded the minds of men almost throughout 
the world was the desire of possessing land; 
and it was curious to observe the relative 
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effect of the present system in Ireland as 
regarded ownership. The owners of land 
in Ireland were not estimated at more than 
8,000, whereas in this country the number 
exceeded 200,000. As regarded opposi- 
tion, he had felt that whatever Bill might 
be introduced, the Government would ne- 
cessarily be placed in this dilemma—either 
it would be said that this Bill did nothing, 
or else it would be urged that it opened 
the door to fraud, and enabled parties who 
were so disposed to sell another man’s es- 
tate. He had, however, endeavoured to meet 
both those objections. They might rely 
upon it that if the man sold whose interest 
it was to sell, the best price would be ob- 
tained, and the best results would follow. 
Of course this Bill did not interfere with 
the various other measures for the relief 
of Ireland. It had been thought desirable 
to confine it to its proper subject, and not 
to incorporate with it anything affecting 
the relations of landlord and tenant. There 
was, he believed, a very large amount of 
capital throughout these islands which was 
seeking investment; and he hoped the ef- 
fect of the Bill would be to cause a great 
influx of capital into Ireland. That alone 
would be a great means of securing em- 
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ployment for the population of that coun- 
try, and improving their general condition. 
As regarded the parties more immediately 
interested, the money would represent the 
land, and it would be there for all persons 


who could make out aclaim. The ques- 
tion had been raised whether it would not 
be well to prevent the money from going 
out of the Court of Chancery for thirty 
years, except with the consent of the pur- 
chaser. The great evil of having such a 
provision would be that then the purchaser 
would never look into the title, and thus 
the proposed investigation would be pre- 
vented, and other disadvantages would be 
incurred. Such were the principles and 
the objects of the Bill. He felt quite sure 
that the desire of the House was to render 
the Bill as efficient as possible for its ob- 
ject, and the Government would be most 
happy to receive any suggestions and hints 
for its improvement. The great object of 
the Bill was to render incumbered land 
marketable; and he hoped that, in arriving 
at the attainment of that object, it would 
be found that objections on account of pos- 
sible fraud, and on other grounds, had been 
carefully guarded against. 

Mr. NAPIER would not attempt to re- 
ply on behalf of the legal profession; but 
as a Member of that House he hoped that 
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due respect would be paid to the rights of 
property. Since the Bill left the House of 
Lords, where it received the sanction of the 
Lord Chancellor and various learned per. 
sonages, it had acquired an entirely new 
character, and it was on that new character 
the House was asked to pronounce an 
opinion. Ample protection was given by 
the Bill to the incumbrancer; but what 
protection, he would ask, was given to per- 
sons claiming in remainder under a family 
settlement? The condition of Ireland could, 
in fact, only be improved by a gradual pro- 
cess. It was a great error to imagine that 
they could correct by the legislation of a 
Session evils which had been growing fora 
century. If this Bill passed, when the 
provisions under family settlements relating 
to the remainderman came into force, it 
would be found that the property had been 
sold at a depreciated value; and, if there 
had been fraud, the only remedy would be 
a suit in equity. With respect to the new 
clauses, he must say that a more ruinous 
piece of legislation he could not imagine. 
It was said of the learned Solicitor Ge- 
neral that an entirely new principle was 
engrafted in that Bill since it was sent 
down from the other House, and that that 
principle was a boon to the landlords of 
Ireland. What was that boon? In the 
first place, the owner had the option of 
selling, but he might sell without the order 
of the court; and afterwards any incum- 
brancer, if not paid after notice, might sell, 
unless there was a foreclosure suit pending. 
But when they spoke of a Parliamentary 
title, could any thing be more monstrous, 
unrighteous, or unjust, than to give a title 
under this Act? The sale might not be 
under the control of the court; it was to 
take place after a notice in the Dublin Ga- 
zette, which nobody read, and the party 
entitled to the property might be an ab- 
sentee, an infant, or even an unborn child; 
whilst upon lodging the purchase-money in 
the Court of Chancery the conveyance 
might be executed, and by that conveyance 
every person claiming in remainder would 
be bound. By the Bill as it now stood, 
every judgment creditor would have the 
power of selling the land, and the conse- 
quences would be ruinous to the landed in- 
terest of Ireland. This was a dangerous 
interference with the rights of property, 
which could only be justified by a case of 
great public necessity; and even then it 
ought to be made only with the greatest 
caution and circumspection. The 50th 
Clause, which provided for the repayment 
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of purchase money to parties proving to 
the satisfaction of the court that they had 
a better title to the estate sold, showed 
that frauds and irregularities were antici- 
pated. Before the House set the seal of 
its sanction and approval to the Act, if 
it were not extensively altered and modi- 
fied, he said advisedly that it would prove 
ruinous to the landed interests of Ireland, 
and fatal to the prosperity of that country. 
And when it was said that the power of 
proceeding by petition was a great boon to 
the landlords, because it would be so cheap, 
convenient, and prompt a mode, he had the 
highest authority for stating that, however 
great the expense and vexatious the delay in 
this respect might be in England, yet that 
the rules of the Court of Chancery had 
been so improved in Ireland as to render 
proceedings by bill cheaper and more con- 
venient than by petition under this Act. 
Proceeding by petition might put fees into 
the pockets of certain bodies; but it would 
assuredly be of no benefit to the landlords 
of Ireland. He granted that the rights of 


incumbrancers would be protected by this 
measure; and he did not object to that in 
one sense, because when they had to deal 
with private rights, it was their duty to do 


the utmost to secure all parties. The Bill 
took care that the interests of the monied 
incumbrancer should be protected, as also 
those of the tenant for life; but it al- 
lowed the rights of persons claiming un- 
der the limitation of a sacred family set- 
tlement to be destroyed or extinguished. 
The rights of persons claiming on re- 
mainder, who might be absent from the 
country, or be of very tender years, would 
be overlooked and sacrificed by the mea- 
sure. And yet this was said to be a boon 
to the landlords of Ireland! Certainly, if 
they accepted such a boon, they would 
richly deserve any fate that might here- 
after befall them. 

Mr. W. MONSELL said, that, as the 
morning sitting had very nearly come to a 
conclusion, he would not trespass long 
upon the patience of the House; but he 
must observe that he thought it would be 
exceedingly unfortunate if it should go 
forth to the country that any considerable 
number of the Irish Members coincided 
with the views of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Clare (Sir L. O’Brien), and of 
the hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Napier), for whose 
opinions he (Mr. Monsell) generally enter- 
tained the highest respect, but with which, 
80 far as the subject now before the House 
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was concerned, he was compelled com- 
pletely to differ. The simple question 
which the House had to consider was, were 
they prepared to say that, in order to pre- 
vent the fraud which the hon. and Icarned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General had shown 
would, under the operation of this measure, 
be almost impossible to be perpetrated, 
they would doom the landlords of Ireland 
and tenants for life, who, as his (Mr. Mon- 
sell’s) hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Na- 
pier) had said, had only moral duties to 
perform, to a position in which it was ut- 
terly impossible for them ever to discharge 
those duties? Would they doom 2,000 
occupants of estates in Ireland, which were 
either in the Court of Chancery or were 
deeply encumbered, to remain in the miser- 
able and hopeless condition in which they 
were now placed? There was no condition 
so wretched or miserable as that of those 
tenants in Ireland who occupied heavily- 
encumbered estates; and he really thought, 
when hon. Gentlemen reflected upon what 
the state of those tenants actually was, 
they would pause before they listened to 
any suggestions to throw out a Bill which 
offered the only hope of relief that could 
be held out to such tenants. He thought 
that every reasonable man who looked at 
the social condition of Ireland, must be 
fully convinced of this, that though the 
onus probandi might be fairly imposed 
upon those who sought for a change with 
regard to any other country, yet, in the 
ease of Ireland, owing to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which she was placed, that 
onus must rest upon those who wished to 
preserve there a system which had led to 
so much misery, and which must, he be- 
lieved, unless it were changed fundamen- 
tally, lead to a not bloodless revolution. 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
had, he thought, stated that somewhere 
about three quarters of a million of rental 
in Ireland was placed in the hands of the 
courts; and he (Mr. Monsell) might read 
to the House the testimony of an impartial 
witness as to the state of the occupiers of 
property situated under the Court of Chan- 
cery. Mr. Rooth, a gentleman of great 
experience in such matters, and whose 
opinion deserved to have much weight at- 
tached to it, stated that in very many 
cases where encumbered estates had fallen 
under the management of the law courts, 
the district usually rather resembled one 
that had been plundered by an enemy, 
than a locality under an enlightened Go- 
vernment, and in a country that had long 
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been exempt from the calamities of war. | money. He (Mr. Monsell) would defy all 
The obstruction offered from these causes the ingenuity of his hon. and learned Friend 
to the development of the natural capabili- | (Mr. Napier) to show how the owner could 
ties of the country, was so general in Ire-| possibly derive any advantage by selling, 


land, that the beholder might imagine they 
were created by the perverse ingenuity of 
parties who had obtained the legal control 
of the real property, for the express pur- 


pose of devising such difficulties and entan- | 
glements as would effectually prevent the | 


general prosperity of the country. Now, 


if the position of the occupiers of the soil | 


on property actually under the courts was 


so bad as he had described, what, he would | 
beg the House to reflect, must be the con- | 
dition of the occupiers on estates which | 


were now trembling on the very verge of 


the courts? In view of these things, was | 
it not manifestly for the interest of the | 
country at large—of every class of tenants | 


and landlords—that the Legislature should 
interpose to deliver their fellow-countrymen 
from so miserable a condition? His hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Napier) had said 
that nothing could justify a Bill of this 
sort except an overwhelming necessity. 
Now, he wished to know what his hon. 
and learned Friend would call an over- 
whelming necessity ? Where was there a 
ease of overwhelming necessity in the 
world, if the deplorable state of things to 
which he (Mr. Monsell) had adverted did 
not constitute one? Misery and ruin had 
been inflicted upon vast multitudes by the 
present vicious state of the law. Of course it 
was absolutely necessary that the rights of 
property should be conserved, and also that 
the rights of remainder-men should be look- 
ed into; but if he asked the House the ques- 
tion whether it were prepared to sacrifice 
the interests of the living to the wishes of 
the dead, or even to the interests of poste- 
rity, he felt sure that it would hardly give 
an answer that would tell against this Bill. 
And now, what were the rights—the rea- 


| to the detriment of the remainder-man, 
Another objection to the Bill was, that it 
would allow any incumbrancer to sell the 
estate. Now he was ignorant of law, but 
he believed that every incumbrancer at the 
present moment had the right to sell the 
'estate. He (Mr. Monsell) certainly be- 
lieved (and the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General bore out the assumption) that 
every incumbrancer possessed such a right; 
and all that that Bill proposed was, to en- 
able him to exercise that right in an expe- 
ditious and inexpensive manner, which 
must otherwise be a very expensive and 
dilatory process. He, therefore, did not 
think this was a valid objection to the mea- 
sure. But there was, he confessed, one 
objection which had been offered, that he 
regarded as not unfounded. It did not 
| appear to him that the Bill took sufficient 
' care that all the sales under this Bill should 
| be bond fide, or that the largest amount 
| should be obtained for the purchase that 

the property would possibly fetch in the 

market. These were points which he 

thought well worthy the consideration of 
| the hon. and learned Solicitor General, and 
‘he trusted he would direct his attention to 
them. There was another hint which he 
would throw out, but with the greatest 
diffidence, as it concerned a purely legal 
question. He did not think that the Bill 
went so far as it might have gone, in 
splitting estates into small portions. The 
House was perfectly well aware how de- 
sirable it was that there should be the 
greatest possible amount of competition, 
and the greatest number of purchasers, in 
the market; and he certainly did not con- 
sider the measure would effect these ob- 
| jects so effectually as it might. He could 


| 


sonable rights—of property which would | not conclude without entreating the House 
be unduly interfered with or injured by this | to hesitate before it rejected or interfered 
Bill? One great objection taken to it was, | with the stringency of a Bill so absolutely 
that it would enable the owner to sell an essential to the well-being of Ireland—so 
estate to the prejudice of the remainder- | absolutely essential to bring about that 
man. Now he (Mr. Monsell) wished to} amelioration of the social condition of that 
know what interest he could serve in doing | country which could only result from the 
this? What could the owner do with the nominal proprietors of the land becoming 
money gained by the sale? Would he get its real proprietors. He asked them to 
the money into his own hands? Not at all. | consider the axiom recognised by almost 


It must be placed in the Court of Chancery, 
or the Bank of Ireland, or some other place 
where he would get only a small rate of in- 
terest, and be thereby the loser. He would 
not be able to touch a single penny of the 


every philosopher of celebrity who had 
written upon such subjects, that crime was 
always caused, in a great degree, by the 
particular cireumstances under which the 
| persons committing it were placed; and he 
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Commission. 


thought it had been observed by an emi- | tion of which he had given notice related 
nent man, that the budget of crime came | 


as regularly round as the budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and more so, 
perhaps, so far as this year was concerned. 
He urged upon the House to determine to 
carry this Bill with all convenient speed, 
not to refuse to listen to all reasonable sug- 


to the position of Irish barristers in Eng- 
land and English barristers in Ireland, with 
regard to practice. The hon. and learned 


'Gentleman was aware that by the Vice 
| Chancellor’s Court Act, the 5th Victoria, 
/it was enacted that in the construction of 


gestions recommending additional securi- | 


ties where these were necessary, but rigidly 

to withhold its assent from any proposals 

for impairing its stringency or efficiency. 
Debate adjourned. 


LEGAL EDUCATION. 
Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, he had 
given notice of two questions which he was 
desirous of asking the Attorney General 


upon subjects of considerable importance. | 


The first related to the present defective 
state of legal education. The House would 
recollect that a Select Committee, presided 
over by Mr. Wyse, sat upon this subject 
for a period of three months in the Session 
of 1846. They examined the highest au- 
thorities connected with the universities 
and the legal profession, and the result 
was, a very able report prepared by Mr. 
Wyse, containing a number of recommen- 


dations for the improvement of legal educa- 


tion. One of these recommendations was, 
that delegates be invited to meet from the 
inns of court in this country, from the 
King’s inns, Dublin, and from the society 
of solicitors, Dublin, and that communica- 
tion be had with the universities on the 
subject. The question he had to ask was, 
whether any steps had been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government, or by the inns of 
court, or the King’s inns, Dublin, to give 
effect to any of the recommendations with 
respect to the improvement of legal educa- 
tion contained in the report of the Select 
Committee, presented 25th August, 1846 ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL stated 
that Government had no authority to in- 
terfere in the matter. It restedin a great 
degree with the inns of court; but many 
of the recommendations of the Committee 
would require to be effected by legislation. 
Before or during the inquiry before the 
Committee, some of the inns of court 
here had established lectureships at a con- 
siderable expense, and there had been con- 
ferences of the different inns with the view 
of arranging some uniform system of edu- 
cation and admission to the bar. He was 
unable to state whether anything had been 
done by the King’s inns, Dublin. 


Mr. HAMILTON said, the second ques- 


that and every other Act passed previously, 
relating to the appointment or nomination 
to any office or employment, the word bar- 
rister shall mean a barrister called to the 


bar either in England or Ireland, unless 


otherwise provided. The principle of re- 
ciprocity in this respect was thus to a cer- 
tain extent established, but only retro- 
spectively; and in a Bill before the House 
last Session, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would recollect that when he pro- 
posed to extend the provisions of the 5th 
Victoria, the hon. and learned Attorney 
General objected to the clause, but stated 
that the subject of establishing a complete 
reciprocity of privileges between the bar in 
each country was well worthy of consider- 
ation. The question he (Mr. Hamilton) 
now wished to ask was, whether it is in- 
tended to introduce any measure by which 
Irish barristers may be authorised to prac- 
tise in courts in England, and English 
barristers in courts in Ireland, in which 
they are now competent to preside, or by 
which a reciprocity of practice in the pro- 
fession, in both countries, may be estab- 
lished ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL stated 
that no such intention existed on the part 
of Government. At the same time, it was 
one well worthy of consideration. If the 
hon. Member should introduce any Bill on 
the subject, he would be happy to give him 
any assistance in his power. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION. 

Mr. BANKES rose to ask for leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal the Railway Com- 
mission Act. He said it had been asserted 
by more than one of the present Ministers 
that the House of Commons were entirely 
to blame for all the extravagances of the 
Government. Ile, therefore, thought it 
was time for the House of Commons to 
redeem their character in some respect 
from such a charge, and to exercise, for 
the future, a greater degree of vigilance 
than hitherto. He was not, however, pre- 
pared to admit the charge to the extent to 
which it had been made. He did not deny 
that suggestions might have been made by 
private Members of the House, which 
proved very valuable to the Government; 
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but he did not think that all the extrava- | 
gances of the Government were to be, 
charged fairly upon the House, and the 
ease he was about to open was one of them. | 
It might be said that the previous organi- 
sation of the department which was autho- 
rised to exercise a supervision of the rail- 
ways was not satisfactory either to the 
companies or to the Government, and 
that hon. Members did recommend some 
changes in the system; but it could not be 
asserted fairly that such recommendation | 
was chargeable with the extravagances 
which had taken place in consequence of 
the suggestion. And, in any case, sup- 
posing the experiment to have been a right 
one, he now had, after two years’ trial of 
its working, to submit to the House that 
any benefit which might be derivable from 
it was not such as to bear any proportion 
to the expenditure incurred by it. It was 
necessary that he should call attention 
briefly to the different boards under which 
the management of railways had been con- 
ducted, under the superintendence of the 
Government, as authorised by the sanction 
of Parliament. The original institution of 
a check upon railways was that invested in 
the Board of Trade. That existed from 


1842 to August, 1844; and, during all 
that period, the annual charge which the 
publie had to pay was only 1,37U01. When 
the railway interest afterwards increased, 
it was found necessary to add some power 
to the authority vested in the Board of 
Trade, and a department was set aside 


exclusively for it. Yet, although the busi- 
ness of that department was very consider- 
able, the charge to the public was no more 
than 3,2021. That office lasted to the end 
of 1846, when the Board to which he was 
now about to call attention was authorised 
by a Bill that was brought in at the very 
end of the Session. On the occasion upon 
which he had previously called attention to 
the subject, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in answering him, said that the 
Bill had been unanimously passed by the 
House. But he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had not had a very clear recol- 
lection of the facts when he stated that 
the measure had the full and entire appro- 
bation of the House of Commons—that it 
had met with no opposition, and had been 
cordially supported by all parties. In the 
first place, it should be observed that the 
debate was commenced upon the 20th of 
August —that a great number of hon. 
Members had then left town—and that the 
greater number of those who took any part | 
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in the debate objected to the Bill. And, 
in fact, although a division did not take 
place, there were only 66 Members pre. 
sent when the Bill was agreed to. It re. 


Commission. 


ceived the Royal assent on the 28th Au- 


gust; so that, considering the few Mem. 
bers to whose decision it was submitted, 
the period of the Session at which it was 
introduced, and the rapidity with which it 
was passed, he thought there could have 
been no great degree either of attention or 
diseretion exhibited towards it. And when 
he now asked them to repeal such a mea- 
sure, he was not chargeable with attempt- 
ing to subvert a deliberate decision of the 
House of Commons. Well, from the year 
1842 to 1844, the expenses, as he had 


before stated, of the supervision of rail- 


_ ways had been 1,3701. a vear. From 1844 


to 1846, they were 3,302/.; but when the 
estimates referring to that item were laid 
before the House in the present Session, 
to the great surprise of many hon. Mem- 
bers, and certainly to his astonishment, 
for he was not aware of the existence ef 
the Commission until after it had been 
established, the amount was no less than 
17,0007. He had stated, when he had 
before addressed the House upon the sub- 
ject, that that sum was for a year anda 
quarter. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
corrected him, and said that it was for a 
year and five months. But the right hon. 
Gentleman was in error in that statement; 
for, upon looking to the dates, he (Mr. 
Bankes) found that the Railway Commis- 
sioners did not enter upon their duties 
until the 9th of November, 1846, and 
consequently, to the beginning of Janu- 
ary in the present year, was only a year 
and two months. The Commission did 
not begin their business until the 9th of 
November, 1846; and in the estimate 
for the present year, he found no less 
than 13,5221. 10s. charged as their ex- 
penses for the year. Some reduction 
would be made in this sum, as the noble 
Lord did not, as he understood, intend to 
fill up the office of President of the Board. 
[Lord Joun Russet: I did not say that 
I should not fill up the office, but that I 
should not ask for any salary for the office 
this year.] At all events there was to be 
a diminution in the estimates, by the 
amount of the Chief Commissioner’s salary. 
He did not desire to oceupy the time of 
House for any lengthened period, because 
the matter had been already very fully dis- 
cussed when before the House on his Mo- 
tion some six weeks ago. On that occa- 





Commission. 
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sion the previous question was moved as | ferences made to them by the Crown, or by either 
an amendment, and he had a right there- House of Parliament. It was recommended by 
’ > rf] 


° . the Committees, and it was also announced to be 
fore to say that his Motion had been evad- the intention of Government, that additional 


ed. He considered that under these cir- | powers beyond those which had been possessed by 
cumstances he was justified in bringing the | their predecessors, should in the following Session 


subject again before the House in another | be given to the Commissioners, with a view to the 
‘ * | more effectual supervision of the railway system 
shape; and he thought that he might refer | of the country, and for the purpose of assisting 


to It as being particularly deserving od the two Houses of Parliament in disposing of that 
notice at the present moment as a question large portion of their business which relates to 
ofeconomy. It had been said that very | railways. It accordingly became the duty of the 
little progress had been made with the jc € ion “on bcp re pigeon 
public business during the present Session. | V0’ trohnced into the House of Commons earl 


; . , | was introduced into the House of Commons early 
However true the charge might be, he did in the Session of 1847. The pressure of other 


not think that any of the blame could be | public business, however, was such as to prevent 

attached to his side of the House. They the subject being taken into consideration until a 

had throughout the Session paid as much | period of the Session had arrived when it was ob- 
5 


: : - | viously impossible that the Bill could become 
attention as they possibly could to the in- | law. It was consequently withdrawn, and it was at 


terests of the public; and in proof of the | the same time announced that another Bill on the 
success of their efforts in this respect, he | same subject would be submitted to the Legisla- 
need only mention that they had saved the | ture in the present Session.” 

country from a five per cent income-tax, | Now, with respect to the first sentence, he 





and had obliged the Government to revise 
and reduce the estimates. He would now 
call upon the House, in addition, to get rid 


of the unnecessary expense of this Railway | 


Commission, which had been tried originally 
as an experiment; and he would admit that 
the experiment was a very proper one to 
have made, but which had, he contended, 


failed in effecting any public good. As, 


the result of their labours, they could, he 
admitted, show a book of some 200 or 300 
pages; but if that report had been confined 
to ten or a dozen pages, he thought that 
it would be much more generally read, 
and much more useful. Asa general rule, 


he believed, it would be found that the’ 
number of readers of such reports were in | 


an inverse proportion to the bulk of the 


volumes; and in the present instance he | 


eould not but regret that a large 
had been gone to for printing 
valueless a compilation. One 
grounds on which the right hon. Gentle- 


expense 
so very 


man had got rid of his former Motion was, | 


that a report was coming up; and now 
that it had come, he could defy the right 


hon. Gentleman to point out a single pas- | 
| which the same duties had been formerly 
Under the heading | 


sage in it that told against his (Mr. 
Bankes’s) views. 
“Railway Legislation,” in the report, he 
found the following :— 


“The present board of Commissioners of Rail- 


' of what had occurred. 


would say that he believed the Committee 


never had any intention of countenancing 


so extravagant an outlay of the public 
money as the Government had introduced; 
and there was nothing to be found in their 
report that could justify the formation of 
such a board as had been established. As 
to the remainder of the paragraph, he 
thought that it was a very incorrect version 
It was not in con- 
sequence of the late period of the Session, 
but it was on account of the imperfect na- 
ture of the Bill itself that the measure did 
not pass. There had been an universal 
dissent toe the Bill on the part of the coun- 
try, on the part of the landowners, and on 
the part of the railway interests, and that 
alone was the cause of its not having been 
passed. Since then nothing had been done, 
and, as far as the House had the means 


_of judging, there was no intention on the 
of the. 


part of Government to offer any other mea- 
sure for their consideration. Under these 
circumstances, he felt that he was justified 
in calling on the Government to make out 
their case. They had before them a 
charge four times as great as that for 


performed, as well as they were performed 
at present, and it was for the Government 


| to show what good had resulted from the 
appointment of this Commission to justify 


ways was instituted under an Act which was pas- | Parliament in voting this — As to 
sed at the end of the Session of 1846, in compli-| the repeal of this Act, he begged to say 
ance with the recommendations of Committees of that he was not one of those who thought 
both Houses of Parliament. By this Act the | that railways should be left without super- 


powers which had been previously exercised by | ,:.- She 
the Railway Department of the Board of Trade | vision. Very far from it; bat he theaghs 


were transferred to the Commissioners, and addi- | that there was nothing in this Act which 
tional powers of inquiry were given in case of re- | provided for an efficient supervision at all. 
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He would be most happy to see all the ne-| every description which Parliament had 
cessary power vested in the Board of| from time to time placed on the Commis. 
Trade; and instead of those Commissioners | sioners, and which, if now thrown upon the 
and lawyers he would wish to see scientific | Board of Trade, would require them to 
men and properly qualified engineers ap- | have considerable additional assistance, 
pointed, who would obtain the confidence As a measure of economy, therefore, he 
of the public. Such an alteration would | believed that the House would deceive jt. 
be attended with great advantages, besides | self if it imagined that any great saving 
securing a large reduction of expenditure. | could be effected by abolishing the Com- 
If the management of the Commissioners | mission, and transferring the business to 
had been efficient, he might not have | the Board of Trade. On a former ocea- 
grudged the expenditure; but as he con-| sion he had entered into some details to 
sidered that it had been injurious instead show what the increase of business im. 
of beneficial, he hoped that the House posed on the Commissioners had been; and 
would give him leave to bring in a Bill to he hoped that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
repeal the Railway Commission Act. | man had read the report, where it showed 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that though ' the great increase of business that had 
the subject was a very dry one, he hoped been thrown from time to time by Parlia- 
the House would favour him with its at-| ment on the Commissioners. He was un- 
tention for the very short time that he in-| willing to weary the House by going into 
tended trespassing upoa them. He was details on the subject; but under the fol- 
not disposed to underrate the importance | lowing heads, he thought that the House 
of questions of economy in that House. | would perceive how great that increase of 
He admitted that it was the duty of that | busine:s had been. First, with regard to 
House to economise the public money in | the inspection of railways, there had been 
every manner that it could be saved con- | before 1843 only 1,952 miles of railway 
sistently with the public interests; but at opened; in 1844, 196 miles of railway had 
the same time he thought the House and | been opened; in 1845 there had been 293 
the hon. Gentleman must admit, consider- | miles opened; in 1846, 595 miles; and in 
ing the necessity of a superintendence | 1847, 780 miles; making a total of 3,816 
over railways, that there was a considera- miles of railways to be inspected up to the 
tion more important than the saving of end of 1847. He was informed that since 
money involved, namely, what system of then about 600 miles more of railways 
superintendence were they to adopt. As) had been opened; and that up to the end 
to the question of economy, he thought of this year about 1,200 miles would be 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman had opened. He thought that this alone threw 
not stated the question quite correctly. | a very large amount of expense and labour 
The expense of the present establishment on the Commission. Then with regard to 
of Railway Commissioners, after deducting | inquiries into the causes of accidents, a 
the salary of the Chief Commissioner, | considerable increase of business had also 
which was not intended to be applied for, | taken place; and he believed it would be 
would be 10,7001. for the year. Now, he | found to be the fact, that from the useful 
believed that the expense of the depart-| suggestions which the Government had 
ment of the Board of Trade, which super- | been able to communicate to the different 
intended railways, might have been about railway companies, accidents on railways 
4,000. a year; but the House should re-| had greatly diminished, and the safety of 
collect that considerable services had been! the public had been in no slight degree 
given by the clerks of the Board of Trade, | promoted. Again, there was an increase 
and that additional expenses had necessa-| of business in the regulation of by-laws, 
rily been incurred. But it would be a and in the arrangements with regard to 
great mistake to suppose, that if they fol- cheap trains. The hon. and learned Gen- 
lowed the advice of the hon. and learned | tleman complained that the Commissioners 
Gentleman, and sent back this business to | had not taken care to enforce the provi- 
the Board of Trade, that it could be per- sions of Railway Acts as they should have 
formed again for 4,000/. a year. Since! done; but he could assure the hon. and 
that period the railway business had been | learned Gentleman that a great deal of 
increased in every possible manner, from | business had been before them on this 
the development of the railway system since | subject, but the Commissioners always 
the Commission had been appointed, and thought it better to come to an amicable 
still more by the additional functions of | arrangement with the companies, than to 
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enter into legal proceedings with them.|of calumny. He had always attributed 
He thought that it had been beneficial to much of the want of success that had at- 
the public that litigation had not been en- | tended Lord Dalhousie’s decisions on this 
couraged; but the hon. and learned Gen-| subject, to the fact, that he had taken the 
tleman should not suppose, from the ab- advice of persons who were not possessed 
sence of law-suits, that the Commissioners of the station and character necessary to 
had neglected their duty. An important | give weight to their views. He admitted 
question relating to this point was now at | that when the Railway Board was first es- 
jssue with a powerful railway company; tablished, an intention was announced to 
and though he would not enter at present Parliament of throwing additional duties 
into the subject, he might observe that the upon it; and he owed it to his friend Mr. 
Commissioners would be prepared to main- | Strutt to say, if that had not been so, he 
tain the interests of the public to the ut-| would not have consented to accept the 
most. Then, with regard to applications | office of Chief Commissioner. He ad- 
for extension of time—no less than 126 | mitted, too, that unless the duties of the 
such applications had come before them; office were increased, the Board should 
and in every one of these Sir Edward | be presided over by a Member of the Go- 
Ryan had the attorneys before him, and 'vernment connected with some other de- 
had entered into an investigation of the | partment; and the Government had given 
eases. But he should remind the House a pledge of their sincerity in this respect 
that on this subject much more depended | by intimating that they did not intend, in 
on the nature and quality of the business the present year, to propose any estimate 
to be done than on its amount. He ad-| upon account of the salary of the Chief 
mitted, that with a sufficient number of| Commissioner. The hon. and learned 
clerks, the Board of Trade would be able! Gentleman seemed to imply that the de- 
to get through all the routine business of | cisions of the Railway Commissioners had 
supervision; but there was one branch of been very much disregarded by Com- 
the service that had never been, and| mittees of that House. The hon. and 
never could be, satisfactorily got through | learned Gentleman was mistaken on this 


by the Board of Trade. He begged the | subject. He had confounded the reports 
House to recollect the nature of the ques- | of the Tidal Harbour Commissioners with 
tions submitted to the railway department those of the Railway Commissioners. In 


of the Government. They involved not only | point of fact, since the Railway Commis- 


sioners had been established, only one re- 
they were also questions on which property port emanating from that Board could be 
toan immense amount depended; and if the | said in any degree to have been overturned 
House referred these questions to a parti-| by a subsequent decision of the House of 
cular department of the Government, they | Commons; and that related to the question 
must take care that their decision should | of the gauge between Birmingham and 
have proper weight with the public. Now,} London. In almost every other instance, 
in the Board of Trade, he believed that no| and many had been of great consequence, 
man could have applied more energy and | it was remarkable how much the opinions 
ability to this matter than Lord Dalhousie; | of the Commissioners had weighed with 
but yet it was a fact that his decisions had | Parliament, and how frequently Commit- 
been constantly overset by that House. | tees of that House had arrived at the same 
That he attributed to the circumstance | decision. Under all the circumstances, 
that the officers by whom the noble Lord! therefore, the House would be taking an 
had been advised in matters of Jaw | ill-advised step, by now putting an end to 
and other details, were not of sufficient| the Commission, and insisting upon the 
weight and standing. God forbid that he| Board of Trade resuming its function in 
should throw any imputation on the judg-| respect of railways. At the same time he 
ment, or the honesty, or the honour of | begged the House to understand distinctly 
men occupying less prominent positions! | he was by no means satisfied that the 
but it was not enough, in questions invol-| Railway Board might not be made much 
ving great pecuniary interests and details| more useful than it was. He hoped to 
of a delicate nature, to have the decisions | see its influence over the railways of the 
of such men. They should be considered | country gradually extended; and it was 
by men who had acquired an established | worth consideration whether the Tidal 
and recognised position, in order to have| Harbour Commission might not be abol- 
their decisions protected against the shafts | lished, and its duties transferred to this 


difficult legal and engineering points, but | 
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Board. All these different subjects were 
now receiving the attention of a Select 
Committee of that House, which, he be- 
lieved, would shortly report ; and, on re- 
ceiving their report, it would be the duty 
of the Government to take the whole ques- 
tion into consideration, with a view to 
adopting such measures as might be con- 
ducive to an economical and efficient man- 
agement of this department of the public 
service. He hoped, therefore, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would consent 
to leave the subject in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE regretted Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should have adopted a 
view of this question at the present mo- 
ment so materially different from that 
which they had expressed upon former oc- 
easions. Upon a former occasion they ad- 
mitted the Railway Commission had been 
instituted at great expense, in the expecta- 
tion of new duties being provided, which 
new duties had never been provided; and 
they now admitted that, so taken, the case 
was complete. But what did they do, not- 
withstanding that admission? They met 


the Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Dorchester simply upon the question of 


time. It had been stated that when the 
Commissioners presented their report they 
would give their own views as to their 
future course, and then the House would 
be in a position to decide as to the other du- 
ties to be imposed upon them, Well! they 
had reported—and to what effect ? Why, 
they positively had not reported in favour 
of extending new duties to their Board! 
The whole idea upon which the Commission 
was founded thus vanished into thin air. 
There was not the slightest notion in the 
report of those duties being committed to 
the Board, which the House intended when 
they appointed it; and but for the contem- 
plation of which additional duties, the House 
would never have dreamt of appointing the 
Commission. Yet the House were now in- 
vited to leave the question in the hands of 
the Government, who promised it should 
receive careful consideration. Certainly it 
was not the way to look their constituents 
in the face, when they were told on all 
sides of the vast expenditure of the coun- 
try, and of the necessity for economy, to 
continue a Commission which cost so large 
a sum in comparison with the services 
rendered. Ile held the first report of the 
Commissioners in his hand, from which it 
was evident that to all practical purposes 
they had themselves abandoned the notion 
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of acquiring the more extensive duties for 
the purpose of discharging which they 
were originally appointed. Those new 
duties had vanished from their contempla. 
tion. This was clear to him, because, 
from the beginning to the close of their 
report, they did not recommend that a Bill 
should be introduced to ascertain their 
duties. It was, further, quite evident that, 
up to the resignation of Mr. Strutt, it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment to commit those duties to the 
Royal Commissioners; and the right hon, 
Gentleman had informed the House Mr, 
Strutt would not have held office if 
such duties were not assigned. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) having 
accepted the office which Mr. Strutt held, 
it was clear, although the functions of the 
Commission might have been enlarged in 
detail, that the introduction of new duties 
upon a comprehensive scale, like that pro- 
posed, had been abandoned; and how, he 
would ask, could the House be justified in 
maintaining an establishment when there 
was no prospect of giving them the duties 
for the purposes of which they were insti- 
tuted? The right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of the relative expense of the pre- 
sent Railway Board and of that under 
Lord Dalhousie. He believed the expense 
might be stated, in round numbers, the 
former at 12,000/., and the latter at 
4,000. per annum. This then, was a 
question of economy. At the same time, 
he agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, 
that they must not overlook the importance 
of the duties of the Commission being dis- 
charged by efficient men. Those duties 
must certainly not be trusted to inefficient 
hands. But the right hon. Gentleman had 
not done justice to the Board which acted 
under Lord Dalhousie. They were efficient 
men. The only difference between the 
two was—not that the present was com- 
posed of better men than the former, but 
that the existing Board were paid twice as 
much as Lord Dalhousie’s. The right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of the great in- 
crease of railway business, as making it 
necessary that the Board should be con- 
tinued. No doubt there had been an in- 
crease in some respects. He believed 
there had been an increase in the cor- 
respondence; but as regarded the difficult 


and responsible functions of the establish- 


ment, there had been no increase. On the 
contrary, the weight of business had de- 
creased since the time when it was dis- 
charged by Lord Dalhousie and an estab- 
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lishment costing only one-third the amount 
of the present. How were the Members 
of that House to justify to their constitu- 
ents the propriety of paying three times as 
much as they formerly did for discharging 
reduced duties? The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, had challenged him to refer 
to the report of the Commissioners, as a 
roof of the services they had rendered. 
Well, he would refer to the report; and he 
could not help saying that, amidst a great 
deal that was good, it manifested indica- 
tions of the fact that, when men were ap- 
pointed to offices where they had to make 
duties, they generally manufactured reports 
out of such materials as might be pre- 
sented to them, whether they were of suffi- 
cient importance or not. In the 27th page 
there was a paragraph, occupying nearly 
half of it, which might be given as an ex- 
ample. The report said :— 

“A private of the Sappers and Miners, travel- 
ling on the Caledonian Railway on detached duty 
connected with the Ordnance survey, and having 
with him certain surveying instruments weighing 
less than 56 lbs., was charged for them as for a 
quarter of a ton of public stores, the Caledonian 
Railway Company’s Act containing a clause au- 
thorising the company to charge for a fraction of 
a quarter of a ton as for a quarter ofa ton. The 
Commissioners being disposed to think that arti- 
cles of this kind could not be considered as form- 
ing part of the soldier’s ‘ personal luggage,’ and 
therefore could not be included in the half-a-hun- 
dred weight which each soldier is allowed to take 
with him free of charge ; they considered that, 
whether the weight of the personal luggage which 
the soldier had with him was less or greater than 
56 lbs., these instruments were liable to be 
charged for separately as ‘public baggage or 
stores,’ at the rate of twopence a mile.” 

That was a specimen of the report. The 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken of the 
advantage of the Railway Commission not 
having to travel far for legal advice. He 
agreed with him. But he thought this 
great question, whether ‘‘a private of the 
Sappers and Miners travelling upon the 
Caledonian Railway,’’ was liable to have 
his surveying instruments charged as ‘‘ per- 
sonal luggage” or as ‘‘ private stores,”’ 
at the rate of 2d. per mile; and the other 
great question, whether they should be 
charged for a fraction of a quarter of a ton, 
as for a quarter of a ton, or as forming a 
portion of an entire ton— these great 
questions, he should have thought, an es- 
tablishment of 12,0001. a year, with a 
great lawyer amongst its highest function- 
aries, might have settled for themselves. 
The Railway Department, however, referred 
these great questions. They invoked the 
aid of the law officers of the Crown, not, as 
e 
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he imagined, without expense. [The Ar- 
TORNEY GENERAL: There was no additional 
expense.] He would recommend the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, if he were dissa- 
tisfied with the emoluments of his office, to 
resign the Attorney Generalship, and to 
seek for some appointment under the Rail- 
way Commission. At length the question 


Commission. 


was decided, and the law officers of the 
Crown were of opinion— 


“That the Caledonian Railway Company were 
not justified in charging for the surveying instru- 
ments as for a quarter of a ton, but were entitled 
only to charge tor them according to their actual 
weight, at the rate of 2d. per ton per mile.” 

Not only, therefore, was the House in- 
formed of this great controversy having 
been brought to aclose, certainly not with- 
out gigantic efforts; but they might be as- 
sured, that if another question of equal 
importance happened to arise, there would 
be an equally valuable report upon it. The 
real truth was, as he had intimated, that 
this was the way in which gentlemen who 
had not an adequate amount of duty to 
discharge absolutely had to make duties 
in order to show asemblance of business 
which they had not. He could not help 
saying, that if Mr. Laing had happened to 
be in the Railway Department when these 
great matters arose, he would have con- 
trived to settle the important question of 
charging 56 lbs. weight as for a quarter of 
a ton, at the rate of 2d. per mile, without 
obtaining the assistance of the law officers 
of the Crown. He repeated, then, that 
there had been no real increase in business 
of weight and difficulty. With regard to 
the weight attached to the decisions of the 
Commissioners, he did not think they had 
been increased by their reports being made 
with the assistance of certain great names; 
nor did he think Lord Dalhousie’s reports 
had failed because they were sustained by 
men not so well known. He had never 
heard a single word against the compe- 
tency of the men who assisted Lord Dal- 
housie. It was of course very easy to say 
that one or two of his reports had failed; 
but it should be recollected, that in 1845 
Lord Dalhousie presented a vast number 
of reports, no fewer, he believed, than 417; 
and no doubt some of the decisions of Lord 
Dalhousie contained in those reports had 
been overruled, either by Committees of 
the House of Commons, or by the House 
itself. But then the right hon. Gentleman 
had omitted to state, that the decisions of 
the House on some of the reports of the 
Commissioners had shown that there were 
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eases in which Parliament did not attach 
any great weight to theirjudgment. Cer- 
tainly their report on the subject of the 
gauges had been most unfortunate. It 
had been overruled in the House of Lords, 
and in the House of Commons : when they 
had invoked the aid of certain Members 
who had sat on the Committees on that 
subject, they had frankly confessed that 
they could not support the report of the 
Commissioners, because they could not un- 
derstand it. [Mr. Lapoucnere : How did 
you vote?] He had supported the Go- 
vernment. He had done so because he 
had approved of the report. He meant to 
cast no imputation on the Railway Commis- 
sioners for the manner in which they per- 
formed their duties; whatever duties they 
had to perform were performed must eft- 
ciently; but what he contended was, that 
the country ought not to be calied upon to 
pay 12,0007. a year for the performance of 
that which could be done quite as effec- 
tively for one quarter of that sum. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH, who rose amidst 
loud cries of ‘‘ Divide, divide! ’’ did not con- 
sider it decorous in the hon. Member for 
Sunderland, considering the peculiar posi- 
tion in which he stood, to make himself 
so conspicuous among those who seemed 
determined to interrupt every one who 
spoke in favour of a measure for placing 
some check on railway companies. He 
saw opposite to him a large number of 
Gentlemen connected with railways—there 
were enough of them on the opposite 
benches at that moment to form a provi- 
sional Committee. No doubt those rail- 
way Gentlemen would be glad to get rid 
of the Railway Commission altogether. It 
might be easily understood that they would 
object to every measure of railway super- 
vision that could be proposed. He hailed 
the accession of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire to the ranks of those 
who advocated economy, and hoped that 
they might have the benefit of his assist- 
ance on other oceasions. He admitted that 
at present there was not enough work for 
the Railway Commissioners; but he sub- 
mitted that this was not the time for the 
hon. Gentleman to press forward his Bill. 
The whole of the Miscellaneous Estimates 
had been submitted to a Committee of 
which he had the honour to be chairman. 
This subject had been discussed by the 
Committee, and resolutions had been pass- 
ed by the Committee relating to the Rail- 
way Commission; and he therefore thought 
that it would be as well that the House 
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should wait until the report of the Com. 
mittee, and the evidence taken before it, 
had been presented, before coming to a de. 
cision. He was of opinion the duties of the 
Tidal Harbour Commissioners, and many of 
the duties now discharged by the Commis. 
sioners of the Woods and Forests, might, 
with great advantage, be transferred to 
the Railway Commissioners. He objected 
to transferring the performance of the du- 
ties of the Railway Commissioners to the 
Board of Trade, which was already over- 
worked. These Commissioners, on the con- 
trary, should be made to afford relief to 
some of the already overworked depart. 
ments of the Government; and as the Poor 
Law Commissioners had afforded great re- 
lief to the Home Office, so might the Rail- 
way Commissioners be made to afford relief 
to the Board of Trade and to the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests and other 
offices. With regard to the high salaries 
of the engineering officers attached to the 
Commission, he would observe that unless 
sufficient salaries were paid, it was impos- 
sible to secure the services of the most 
efficient engineers, who, if they were un- 
derpaid, would be tempted, and he be- 
lieved had been tempted, to leave the pub- 
lic service, and to take service under rail- 
way companies. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL, before the 
House divided, wished to state how far 
he agreed with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had brought the Motion for- 
ward, and with the right hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford. He agreed so 
far with them as to think that the Railway 
Board, as at present constituted, had more 
persons belonging to it at high salaries, 
than was necessary for the business there 
was to do; and that unless some arrange- 
ment was made for other business to be 
attached to it, great alterations ought to 
take place before the next Session of Par- 
liament, by means of which there would 
be considerable reduction. But he did 
not agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
in thinking it was quite sufficient to have 
persons with low salaries, and then say 
they had secured a good department. His 
opinion was, that if they did not wish to 
have an effectual supervision over railways, 
it would be better not to place any persons 
whatever in that position. Such a course 
would be perfectly intelligible; leaving to 
Committees of the House of Commons, or 
the House of Commons itself, all the ne- 
cessary regulations. But it was better to 
have persons with salaries proportionate to 
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the business they had to do, and to rely 
upon them exclusively as men of character 
and station for the proper performance of 
these duties. The worst plan that could 
be taken would be to have a number of 
persons at inferior salaries, who would be 
tempted to leave the public service the first 
opportunity for some other more profitable 
employment. Had not this occurred with 
some of the very persons to whom the right 
hon. Gentleman had referred? One of 
the officers employed by the Railway Com- 
missioners was Captain Codrington. A 
more efficient officer could not be found; 
but he was so able and efficient, and the 
publie salary he received was so much less 
than that offered to him by a great com- 
pany, that he was induced to leave the 
public service. It was not one-third the 
amount he obtained from the private com- 
pany. Mr. Laing also found that the pub- 
lie service was not worth retaining, and he 
put on his barrister’s gown again, finding 
private business more profitable than the 
public service. He knew, too, it was al- 
ways said it was a bad arrangement to pay 
a judge less than the barrister could earn 
at the bar, because, by that policy, the 
best men could never be obtained. In 


like manner, if we were to have a railway 
board, it would be worth while to pay a 
difference of some 3,0007. or 4,000. more, 
in order to have its business done by the 
best men—by men of station—by men 
who were not likely to leave it for any pri- 


vate service. The hon. Gentleman had 
said that the Bill for establishing the Rail- 
way Commissioners was not brought in till 
the 20th of August, when there was a 
thin attendance. That was true; but he 
took care to tell the House at the time that 
if objections were urged to it, he was 
ready to withdraw the measure. Several 
objections were made, but no one said the 
Bill ought not to pass. Indeed, Commit- 
tees of both Houses had recommended 
that there should be a separate public de- 
partment for railways. He repeated that 
the Railway Board ought not to remain in 
its present position. It might remain as 
at present if other public services were 
added to it, such as the Tidal Harbours 
Commission; but if none were added, it 
ought to be diminished by reducing the 
number of persons, but not the amount of 
salaries. At all events, rather than have 
such a board as they had before, although 
Lord Dalhousie’s reports were generally 
esteemed very able—a board open to all 
kinds of attack, with their recommenda- 
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tions often disregarded—it would be far 
better to have no supervision whatever. 
Mr. BANKES, in reply, said he pro- 
posed to repeal this Act, and give the 
noble Lord the power of bringing in such 
an Act as he required. 
The House divided:—Ayes 62; Noes 


Commission. 
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eg Capt. Stansfield, W. R. C. requires little argument to support it, forno 
a iH R. he | one in this House will venture to gainsay 
Robartes, T. J. A. Toomtnenh, Curt. |it. There is no party in this House in fa. 
Russell, Lord J. Ward, H. G. | vour of intervention. No reformer has ever 
aa, . . H. Sn ae. ‘declared for intervention. No innovator 

utherfurd, A. Vilson, J. ‘has proposed intervention. No Minister 
— -. of we Sie. _has come down to abrogate our past laws 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. euzane. ;—to rescind our past resolutions, and to 
Smith, J. B. Tufnell, H. tell us that henceforward it is the duty 
Somerville,rt.hn. Sir W. Hill, Lord M. and business of this country to interfere 

’ ¥ (in the affairs of others. Were any man 
ee IN FOREIGN AP FAIRS. | found to assert that the principle, as it is 

Mr. URQUHART: Sir, 1 rise to _ealled, of intervention is just, there is no 
move— one who would declare that the practice of 

“ That, interference in the internal govern- it is expedient. The difficulty with which 
ment of other countries is detrimental to the in-| [ haye to cope, and on mastering which 


terests, and derogatory to the honour of this P ° 
country, as well as to the interests and honour of | depends the direction of the future course 


the countries in behalf of which such intervention | Of this country, is to bring home to the 
is assumed to be exercised. House the consciousness that our acts are 

“ That this practice of intervention has led to | jn direct opposition to our avowed maxims, 
or excused the increase of the military and naval and that it is our business to prevent what 


establishments, and thereby of the public expen- 
diture, to the great oppression of Her Majesty’s | W® acknowledge to be wrong. The resolu- 


subjects, and particularly of the class which de- tion I propose puts you in the alternative of 
pends on daily labour for daily food.” affirming the necessity of doing what you 
After the late sitting of the House last | know to be right, or of declaring that right 
night, and the length of time it has been | which you do—it puts you in the alternative 
this day engaged in public business, I could | of reducing your practice to conformity with 
expect very little of its attention, even| the old law, or of affirming new maxims 
were the subject I have to bring forward | consonant with your present practice—it 


the most attractive. How little, then, can| puts you in the alternative of admitting 
I look for a patient and attentive hearing, | that you undertake to govern the world, or 
without which it is impossible for any one | of suffering the world to manage itself. 

to do justice to that subject which I have} I will not travel back into the past his- 
to introduce ? I will recommend it to your | tory of the case, nor enter into the details 
consideration as being calculated to dimin- | of transactions in any separate country. 
ish, not to increase, the labours of the| What I have to bring before you is 4 
House. Overwhelmed with the load of in-| practice, now become habitual and _noto- 
ternal colonial, commercial, monetary, and rious, of interfering with the dynasties that 
other business, is it not desirable to relieve | should sit on foreign thrones, or the form 
ourselves from this foreign policy with | of institutions which should govern inde- 
which we have been and must be beset, | pendent nations. To these two points | 
until we choose to give one hour of serious | limit myself. I now declare, that by the 
deliberation to ascertain whether or not | law of nations, it is not only not lawful 
it be lawful, wise, and expedient to meddle | to act on such pretexts, but that it iso 
in matters which do not concern us? What | crime. There is a distinction to be drawn 
I propose is, to shut a door through which | between the acts of agents exercising 4 
enter matters embarrassing, and drawing | delegated authority and of private indivi- 
after them painful consequences. You duals. To the private individual it is law- 
cannot help governing yourselves — you ful to do whatever the law does not forbid; 
cannot avoid governing your colonies—but , but the Government can do only that 
we are under no necessity of governing , which the law permits. There is no law 
Europe; nor have you succeeded so well| which sanctions such interference; but 
at home as to be encouraged in the exer- | there is a law which in the most express, 
cise of these governing tendencies abroad. | detailed, and stringent manner forbids it. 
What I have to assert is nothing more than | Such acts are no less repugnant to com- 
a truism; but a truism which is the law of | mon sense, than they are to the very funda- 
the land—a truism which is the dictate of | mental maxims of the faith which we pro- 
common sense—a truism which requires to | fess—that ‘‘we should do unto others as 
be asserted by this House to become a truth, | we wish others should do unto us.’ They 
The resolution which I submit is one which are, moreover, in direct violation of all the 
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old traditions of this country, and of the 
practice of the best—nay, even up to the 
present, that is, the worst times. We 
have taken part with dynasties—we have 
taken part with institutions—we have 
made these the cause of quarrel and war 
where England was neither injured nor 
concerned. In each such act England has 
violated the law of nations, and the Minis- 
ter has violated the laws of England. I defy 
the noble Lord to controvert either of the 
two positions. The noble Lord can give no 
answer. He dares not rise up in his place 
and give any answer. The only answer 
which he can give is the one which he is 
now preparing—a ‘ count out.” I will 
risk the loss of a minute of the few that 
may yet be afforded me by reading a pas- 
sage from Lord Aberdeen, spoken by him 
twenty years ago, in reference to Portugal, 
when England was appealed to from that 
country for aid. That appeal was rejected 
by the English Government, upon the 
ground that our interference would not be 
justified by any foreign aggression, but 
could have reference only to internal re- 
bellion, or to the support of a certain 
dynasty. Here then is the practice and 
the law of England laid down by a living 
statesman. Now, 1 ask the noble Lord 
whether the will of this people — the 
decision of this House—or the laws of 
England—have been changed? He has 
reversed the practice of England, in de- 
fiance of the will of the people, of the 
decision of this House, and of the laws of 
the land! Why then, it may be asked, if 
the law forbids such acts, is a resolution 
of this House requisite ? For this reason, 
that no virtue remains in the land to en- 
force the law. The penalties, which are 
its preventive means, no one dreams of 
enforcing, and thus the law slumbers dis- 
regarded. Further, the consequences of 
evil acts no one comprehends, for we day 
by day conclude on events and form opin- 
ions, so that it becomes impossible to con- 
hect consequences with their causes. The 
utmost then that this Ilouse can do is to 
throw obstacles in the path of those who 
possess irresponsible power. Such an 
obstacle this resolution would be; for 
in face of it a Foreign Minister would 
have more difficulties to contend with on 
the part of his Colleagues. The maxim 
that the Government had to make out 
and submit a case in each instance of in- 
tervention, being admitted, the prior as- 
sent of Parliament would be required be- 
fore we plunged again into wars, treaties, 
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interventions, and protocols. There is 
no one who will not admit that if the 
prior assent of Parliament had been re- 
quired—as was the practice up to the 
close of the career of Mr. Canning— 
that we should have had none of those 
measures which have cost the lives of 
nearly 100,000 of our fellow-creatures— 
occasioned enormous sacrifice of money— 
and prepared Europe for a relapse into 
barbarism. By this illegal course of Eng- 
land, Europe has been brought into the 
present confusion. By the great example 
of England, public law has been laid pros- 
trate—by her armaments and her acts 
have the nations of Europe been oppressed 
with the load of military establishments 
under which all its systems have perished. 
On us has been heaped up an extra expen- 
diture within the last thirteen years of 
42,000,0007. This is the penalty brought 
home to the door of every man in this 
land, whether capitalist or daily labourer, 
for his disregard of the laws. Such are 
the results of our interfering to support 
certain dynasties and forms of government. 
I will content myself with these asser- 
tions, which no one will have the hardi- 
hood to controvert, and call upon you 
now either to put an end to such proceed- 
ings, or really to adopt them, as your own. 
I repeat—the effect of this resolution will 
be merely that this House shali be con- 
sulted beforehand, when measures are to 
be undertaken abroad. 

Mr. FREWEN observed that there 
were not forty Members present, and the 
House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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of Weem, Perthshire, for Ameliorating the Condition of 
the Parochial Schools (Scotland).—By Sir H. Willoughby, 
from Evesham, Worcester, against the Dealers in Spirits 
Bill. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS 
ADJOURNMENT BILL. 

Mr. GREENE eonsidered that as this 
Bill (which came down from the [House of 
Lords) had not yet been explained to the 
House, it would be necessary for him, in 
now moving that it be read a second time, 
to state in a few words the nature of the 
measure. It was notorious to the House, 
that the prorogation of Parliament put an 


end to every proceeding in either Honse of | 
Parliament, and that, at whatever stage a | 


measure might be when the prorogation 


took place, the whole of the stages of that | 
measure must be gone through if it was | 


again introduced in the subsequent Session 
of Parliament. They were also aware that, 
of late years, the greater portion of their 
business, and very frequently the most im- 
portant, was postponed till a very late pe- 
riod of the Session—so late that, on many 
occasions, it was found necessary to drop 
important questions altogether; while the 
Ilouse of Lords either found it impossible 
to get through the Bills that came before 
them, or did so with a degree of rapidity 
that ought not to exist. In 1844 the 
number of Bills that were brought up to 
the Lords from the Commons were—in 
March, three; April, one; May, ten; June, 
nine; July, fifty-two; and, on the four last 
days on which the House sat, in August, 
twelve. In 1854 there were 155 Bills 
brought into the Commons; and 130 Acts 


of Parliament passed, of which 21 origi- | 


nated in the House of Lords, and 109 in 
the House of Commons. Of 91 Bills sent 
up from the Commons in 1845, and printed, 
excluding those which the Lords did not 
think of sufficient importance to print, 
there were sent up in February, one; in 
March, five; in April, twelve; in May, four; 
in June, nine; in July, fifty-nine; in August, 


one. So that of the Acts which were, 


sent up to to the House of Lords in 1845, 
sixty-three, or nearly one-half, were so sent 
up within the last six weeks of the Ses- 


sion. In 1846, 149 Bills were brought | 
into the Commons; of 117 Acts which were | 


passed, 12 originated in the House of 
Lords, and 105 in the House of Commons; 
79 were printed, and of those, 15 were 


sent up in July, and 36 in August. In| 
those two months 51 Bills were, in all, | 


sent to the House of Lords, and passed into 


law. In 1847, 159 Bills were brought into | 
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| the Commons; 115 Acts passed, of which 
i] originated in the Lords, and 104 in the 
Commons; 7 were not printed. Of those 
Bills there were sent to the House of Lords 
in January, two Bills; in February, six; in 
| March, seven; in April, ten; in May, fif- 
| teen; in all, forty Bills up to that period. 
|In June there were brought up twenty- 
‘eight; in July, twenty-nine; being fifty- 
‘seyen Bills sent up during those two 
months; forty-nine of which were passed 
within six weeks, and twenty-eight within 
three weeks, of the prorogation. It was 
plain that under these circumstances sufh- 
cient time was not left to the House of 
Lords for the consideration of those mea- 
sures. If it were necessary to adduce 
futher proof of the evil which the present 
Bill proposed to remedy, it would be found 
in the statements which had been made in 
Parliament at different periods with respeet 
to the state of public business. On the 
| 20th of July, 1843, Sir R. Peel, after ad- 
verting to the number of Orders of the 
Day, proceeded to state, that though there 
were some which might pass without diff- 
culty, there were others of great impor- 
tance. Among these were the Arms (Ire- 
land) Bill, the Seottish Church Bill, the 
Irish Poor Law, and the Exportation of 
Machinery Bill. He added— 

‘« Of course it would be difficult for him to be 
| aware what the progress of those Bills would be; 
but he thought it probable that they would occupy 
so much of the time of the House, that it would 
be difficult to expect full attention in that and the 
other House of Parliament to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Bill. Her Majesty’s Government were 
perfectly prepared, if there had been time, to pro- 
ceed with that Bill; but they could not think that 
at this late period of the Session the Bill would 
receive the full consideration of the House of 
Lords, even if it should pass this House.” 

For similar reasons it appeared the Factory 
| Bill, the County Courts Bill, and the Small 
Debts Bill, were abandoned. The House was 
that year prorogued on the 24th of August. 
| On the Ist of July, 1844, Sir R. Peel ex- 
pressed his regret that ‘a vast mass of 
business still remained to be transacted;” 
and on the 7th of July, 1845, the right 
jhon. Gentleman, again adverting to the 
| state of public business, said— 
| ‘* L regret to find, on a view of these measures, 
that several of those which yet remain to be dis- 
charged, and that must and ought to be discharg- 
|ed, are very important. The entire number of 
| Bills amounts to between fifty and sixty.” 


} 


Now, among the Bills which the right hon. 
Baronet enumerated were to be found the 
| Irish Colleges Bill, the Poor Law Amend- 


ment (Scotland) Bill, the Jewish Disabili- 
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ties Bill, the Biils of Exchange Bill, con- 
taining modifications of the Usury Laws, 
the Parochial Settlement, the Irish and 
Scotch Removal, the Criminal Lunatie, the 
Drainage of Land, the Joint Stock Com- 
panies, the Practice of Surgery, the Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Fund, the Charitable 
Trusts, the Ecclesiastical Local Courts, 
the Small Debts, the Commons Enclosure, 
and the Justices’ Clerks Bills. Such was 
a list of important Bills which were in that 
House on the 7th of July, 1845. Parlia- 
ment was that year prorogued on the 9th 
of August. In 1847 the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government stated, 
on the 3lst of May, that he felt the Health 
of Towns Bill of very essential importance, 
and hoped to pass it; yet, on the 8th of 
July, he was obliged to withdraw it. Lord 
Lord Normanby on one occasion complained 
that— 

“Under the present custom of Parliament 
most Bills must originate in the Commons. 
present their Lordships’ time was wasted in the 
early part of the Session, and everything was 
crowded on together when a majority of their 
Lordships had left London, and when, even if 
they were all present, they would have no time to 
bestow for the consideration of the measures pre- 
sented to their notice.” 


Parliamentary Proceedings 


The circumstance and statements to which 
he had referred, showed that there was an 
evil to be remedied. The evil, he con- 
ceived, was admitted on all hands, and the 
only question which remained was whether 
the Bill of which he was about to propose 
the second reading was calculated to alle- 
viate the evil without trenching on the 
prerogative of the Crown, or prejudicing 
the privileges of either House of Parlia- 
ment. The Bill proposed that it should 
be lawful for either House of Parliament, 
at any stage of any Bill which had been 
passed by the other House, to adjourn pro- 
ceeding with it to a future Session. It 
was not intended to interfere with the 
power of putting a stop to measures by 
means of a prorogation which the Crown 
now possessed; for the consent of the Crown 
was requisite to their reintroduction; and 
if there was any apprehension that Bills 
would be improperly hung up, the provi- 
sion rendering the consent of the Crown 
necessary to the suspension of a Bill would 
afford an efficient guard against abuse, the 
Government being responsible for the ge- 
neral good conduct of the business of the 
country at large. He believed that no 
practical inconvenience would result from 
the operation of the measure he now pro- 
posed for the acceptance of the House. 
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The Bill did not apply to matters of tax 
or revenue. After a measure had passed 
the House, and undergone the fullest con- 
sideration there, very considerable advan- 
tage would accrue from having it placed 
before the country for a period of five or 
six months. At present, he feared, there 
were unavoidably instances of hasty legis- 
lation, which might not oecur were provi- 
sion made for the revival of Bills in a Ses- 
sion subsequent to that in which they were 
introduced. It might be said that in the 
course of five or six months the House of 
Commons might, under a change of cir- 
cumstances, alter its opinion of a Bill. 
But even that contingency was provided 
against by the present measure. A 
Bill revived in the Lords must come 
back to the Commons for its approval 
before receiving the Royal assent. There 
was one other point to which he wished 
to refer. It was said the Houses of Par- 
liament might carry out the object of 
| this Bill by resolutions of their own. With 
the precedent established by the Ist of 
| George IV., c. 101, he doubted greatly 
| whether they ought to proceed otherwise 
than by Bill. He had not hastily come to 
the conclusion that a measure such as the 
present was required; and, however im- 
portant it might be to adhere rigidly to 
practice as a general rule, yet, when an 
evil existed, and a remedy might be ap- 
plied, he trusted that he would ever be 
ready to set himself free from the preju- 
dice which naturally existed in favour of 
what was the old practice. He had a 
strong conviction that a very considerable 
degree of relief would be afforded, and that 
great advantage would be derived by the 
House and by the country at large from 
the adoption of this measure. It was per- 
fectly notorious that the House at the pre- 
sent moment felt the effects of delay in 
the progress of public business. Notice 
had been given of a Motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to consider 
what was the best mode of facilitating the 
despatch of public business in that House. 
It was his earnest wish to refer the Bill to 
that Committee, and it was with the view 
of so referring it that he now proposed the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. GOULBURN felt that great part 
of the objection he had to this Bill was re- 
moved by the proposal to refer it to the Se- 
lect Committee which it was intended to 
nominate on the business of the House, be- 
cause when the question came before the 
Committee there would be an opportunity 
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of considering all the objections in detail | tering without the consent of the other 
which applied to the measure. He must| House of Parliament. Therefore he 
be allowed, however, to say that he thought | thought, if a measure of this kind were 
this Bill rather aggravated the evil. As a! adopted, whether by way of resolution, to 
Committee, however, was to be appointed | which there was great objection, or in the 
on the business of the House, he should shape of a Bill, that Bill ought to be of a 
forbear from entering further on the con-| temporary character, so that the House 
sideration of this Bill; but should it so| should have the opportunity of judging of 
happen that the Committee was not ap-|the effects of an experiment which might 
pointed, he should take an opportunity of | be required by the state of the business, 
stating his views on the subject when it | but at the same time an experiment of 
should be proposed to commit the Bill. | which no one could tell the result. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL concluded that the} Mr. CRAWFORD objected entirely to 
hon. Gentleman who had moved the se-/ the Bill. Instead of facilitating, it would 
cond reading would at all events refer the | greatly retard public business. He should 
Bill to the Select Committee which it was | therefore feel it his duty to take the sense 
proposed to appoint on the business of the ‘of the House against it, and to move that 
House; that whether the House agreed or | the Bill be read a second time that day 


not, though he presumed they would, to 
that Committee, the hon. Gentleman would 
propose that the Bill be referred to a Se- 
lect Committee, and would nominate the 
persons whose names now stood in the 
Votes. Like the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, he should refrain 
from entering into any of the considera- 
tions which the Bill involved. There was 
one question, however, as to acting by Re- 
solution or by Bill, which was of consider- 


able importance, and to which he should 


briefly advert. He believed the House 
had an inherent power of making resolu- 
tions by which the House could agree at a 
single reading to a Bill which had been 
passed in a previous Session of Parliament, 
and the House of Lords had agreed to. 
There was nothing in the first, second, or 
third reading of a Bill which was binding 
upon the House by Act of Parliament, or 
which they had it not in their power to 
change. He thought, therefore, that they 
could by resolution declare that, instead of 
three readings, they should have only one 
reading, which should be conclusive. Such 
would be the effect of the Bill as it stood, 
because it was proposed, not that the House 
should be bound to assent to what it for- 
merly agreed to; but that every clause of a 
Bill might be reconsidered in another Ses- 
sion, if it were not passed in the same Ses- 
sion in which it was introduced. But as to 
doing such things by resolution, he saw 
considerable objection. It would be alter- 
ing the whole usage of Parliament by reso- 
lution. If there were to be a Bill, it ought 
to be a temporary Bill, for otherwise very 
great inconvenience would be experienced; 
and it would rather embarrass legislation 
than assist it, were they to adopt a mea- 
sure which they had not the power of al- 


| six months. 

Sm D. NORREYS hoped his hon, 
Friend the Member for Rochdale (Mr. W. 
S. Crawford) would not persist in his Mo- 
tion. He believed that some Bill of this 
kind was necessary to enable them to get 
through their business. The system of 
Parliament taking up in one Session the 
business which had been left undone in a 
previous Session was not new. It had al- 
ready been in operation for several years 
in the French Chambers, and had _ been 
found to be productive of great advan- 
tage. 

Viscount MATION was quite ready to 
refer this Bill to a Select Committee. But, 
notwithstanding his great respect for his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, he could not go 
along with him in several of the objections 
he had stated to this Bill. He thought it 
was liable to some objections; but he con- 
sidered that the general principle well de- 
served the attention of the Committee. 
He was strongly impressed with the advan- 
tage of the Bill in a case like this: Sup- 
pose a Bill to be supported by a majority 
of that House, but resisted pertinaciously 
by a small and determined minority. 
There might, of course, be great delay in 
passing such a measure, owing to that 
opposition; and, consequently, it might 
not reach the Honse of Lords till a late 
period of the Session. If the House of 
Lords, owing to its reaching them at so 
late a period, should throw out the Bill, 
there would be a great loss of time occa- 
sioned even to the House of Commons by 
its reintroduction into that House in the 
succeeding Session, because the minority 
might recommence their opposition, and en- 
deavour to defeat it again by renewed dis- 
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cussion. At the same time, there was one | 
objection stated by the right hon. Gentle- | 
man in which he entirely concurred—he | 
meant in regard to the interposition of the | 
Crown. By ‘the first clause it was provided 
that the consent of the Crown should be 
signified to the adjournment of Bills. Now, 
this might prove a serious difficulty, be- 
cause they might suppose a case in which | 


a Bill was not ‘pressed till a late period of | 
the Session, when many Members might | 
have left town under the idea that the | 
Crown would not refuse its assent to its | 


adjournment; but the assent of the Crown 


being refused, the Bill might be carried by | 
the minority of Members remaining in| 


town. He hoped, however, that the Com- 
mittee to whom the Bill was to be referred, 
would present it in such a form as to obvi- 
ate every just objection to it. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Bill read a second time. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP SITES 


(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Order of the Day for the Committee on | 


this Bill read. 
Sir J. 


shortly the course which, as an individual, 


{Jury 5} 


GRAHAM would state very | 
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lished Church and the Dissenters of Scot- 
| land, he should then have the support of 
| the Free Church also, in resisting the Bill 
passing into a law. 

| House in Committee. 

On the Ist Clause being proposed, 

Mr. ELLIOT said, that as that clause 
| at present stood, it would allow the mem- 
| bers not only of every Christian congrega- 
tion, but of every association whatever, 
who chose to take a religious form, to com- 
pel landlords to sell their land on which 
to build their places of meeting. Now, 
he wished to move an Amendment confin- 
ing the operation of the measure to the 
relief of the parties at present labouring 
under the grievance complained of. Now, 
what was that grievance? That grievance 
was a single grievance, confined to a limit- 
ed number of persons in certain localities. 
It was not a grievance which was suffered 
by the whole Free Church, or anything 
like the whole Free Church. It was con- 
fined to some twenty or thirty congrega- 
tions, composed of some 12,000 or 14,000 
persons. But the grievance was neverthe- 
| less a great and intolerable grievance, and 
one which called loudly for redress. That 
grievance had been represented to the 





he intended to pursue in reference to this | House by their own Committee as an in- 


Bill. Ina former Parliament, as well as | tolerable grievance; and in the present 
during the present Session, he had taken | state of things it was actually dangerous 
the liberty of stating fully to the House | to the health ‘both of the ministers and of 
the objections which he entertained to the | the congregations who were exposed to it. 


principle of this Bill. Those objections | 
remained unaltered, and, he believed, un- 
alterable. 


tee would remove the objection which he 
felt to its principle. Moreover, he did not 
think it expedient, 
House, after a full discussion on a former 
oceasion, had decided in favour of going 


into Committee on the Bill, to obstruct the | 


Speaker’s leaving the chair, and to prevent | 
those who were in favour of the measure 
from changing it as they thought fit. He 
believed that the Bill was resisted gene- 
rally by the Established Church of Seot- 


land, and he had reason to believe that it 


was resisted also by all the Dissenting 
bodies in Scotland, with the exception of 
the Free Church. He certainly would 
take no part in the discussion in the Com- 
mittee, but should reserve any observations 
he had to make till it came out of the 
Committee in its amended form, when he 
would be prepared to resist its further pro- 
gress at a subsequent stage; believing that, 
in addition to the support of the Estab- 


Ile did not think that any mo- | 
dification the Bill could receive in Commit- | 


considering that the | 


Through the winter and summer these 
| congregations were at present compelled 
to wor rship in the open air, or, at any 
rate, under very insufficient covering— 
exposed to frost and cold and heavy falls of 
rain. He appealed to hon. Members how 
they would feel if they and their families 
_were obliged to attend public worship 
-under these great hardships, and if they 
had no remedy but that of absenting them- 
selves from public worship altogether? He 
thanked God that his countrymen, under 
no hardship or deprivation, would do that. 
They would go to a place of worship even 
if they had to stand up to the knees in 
snow, and if they had no more comfortable 
place to go to. Every Member must see 
that that could not be done without very 
great danger to the health of those congre- 
gations; and it was impossible but that 
already many persons should have fallen 
victims to the refusal of these sites. This 
case was different from anything that 
could happen in England or Ireland, for in 
Scotland there were in the hands of a few 
proprietors properties that more resembled 


| 
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some of them extending fifty or sixty miles 
in length; and it was impossible to get one 


acre of that land without the consent of | 


the individual to whom it belonged. It 
had been objected that this should be the 
subject of a private and not a publie Bill; 
but they had been engaged in that House 


as that Committee had reported that the 
health of the congregations where sites 
were refused was suffering in consequence, 
this was properly made the subject of a 
publie Bill. He did not rest this upon the 
claim of the Free Chureh, for that church 
had nothing to do with it, and he confined 
his remedy entirely to the grievance which 
had been reported by the Committee. That 
grievance was solitary, confined to a cer- | 
tain number of persons and certain loeali- 
ties, and he was sure was temporary only. 
His proposal, therefore, was that they 
should so legislate as that, the grievance | 
being proved, they should give redress for 
that grievance only; and, that being done, 
that they should put an end to the law, 
and there should no longer be any remem- 
brance of what passed. If they accom- | 


plished that end, he thought they would put 
an end to the ill feeling that now existed in 


Scotland on this subject. The hon. Mem- | 
ber moved— 

“ To leave out the words, ‘ the members of any 
religious congregation in Scotland,’ in order to 
insert the words, ‘any congregation or congrega- | 
tions of the Free Church of Scotland,’ ” 

After a brief discussion, 

The Committee divided on the question, | 
that the words proposed to be left out | 
stand part of the question:—Ayes 58; | 


Noes 95: Majority 3 
List of the Aves. 


Adair, R. A. S. Ellice, E. 
Anderson, A. Evans, W. 
Baines, M. T. Fagan, W. 
Bellew, R. M. Fergus, J. 

Blake, M. J. Forster, M. 
Boyd, J. Fox, W. J. 
Brotherton, J. Freestun, Col. 
Clifford, H, M. Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Clive, H. B. Gordon, Adm. 
Cobden, R. Hall, Sir B. 
Crawford, W. S. Hastie, A. 
Dalrymple, Capt. Hastie, A. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F. Ilenry, A. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. ITume, J. 
Devereux, J. T. Jackson, W. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. Kershaw, J. 
Drummond, IL. Lushington, C. 
Dutt, G. S. M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
Dunean, G. M‘Gregor, J. 
Dunne, F. P. Meagher, T. 
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little sovereignties than private estates, | Matheson, Col. 


h ‘ . | Prime, R. 
in passing a measure for enabling land to be | 
taken for securing the public health; and | 


| Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 


| Craig, W. G. 


| Farrer, J. 


| Grey, rt. hon. Sir J. 
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Scully, F. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L, 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Traill, G. 

Watkins, Col. 
Wawn, J. T. 


Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mullins, J. R. 
Ogle, S. C. HL. 
Perfect, R. TELLERS. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P, 
Robartes, T. J. A. Ewart, W. 


List of the Nors. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Bateson, T. 

Berkeley, hon. C. F. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Christy, S. 


Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Macnaghten, Sir. E 
Matheson, J. 
Meux, Sir. H. 
Miles, W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Sir W. 
Mure, Col. 
Napier, J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Raphael, A. 
Reid, Col. 
Richards, R. 
tussell, F.C. H. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Spooner, R. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Thompson, Col. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Wilson, M. 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 


Conolly Col. 


Denison, J. E. 
Dod, J. W. 
Duncuft, J. 
Dundas, G. 
Edwards, HH. 
Farnham, E. B. 


Ferguson, Sir R, A. 
Fortescue, C. 
Frewen, C. IH. 
Greene, T. 


Heald, J. 
Ilobhouse, T. B. 
Ifodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Ingestre, Visct. 


Mr. ELLIOT moved the insertion of the 


| following clause :— 


« And be it enacted that this Act shall continue 
and be in force for the space of two years from and 
after the passing thereof.” 

Clause read first and second time. On 
the question that it be added to the Bill, 
the Committee divided:—Ayes 46; Noes 
58: Majority 12. 

List of the Aves. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Bagge, W. 

Bankes, G. 

Bateson, T. 

Boldero, H. G. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Christy, S. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Conolly, Col. 

Dod, J. W. 
Duncombe, hon, A. 
Duncuft, J. 

Edwards, I. 
Farnham, E, B. 


Farrer, J. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 
Fortescue, C. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Gordon, Adm. 
Greene, T. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Lacy, H. C. 
Maenaghten, Sir E. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Napier, J. 

O’Brien, Sir L. 
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Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Richards, R. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Spooner, R. 
Thompson, Col. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Tufnell, H. 


Parliament 


Verner, Sir W. 
Wilson, M. 


Worcester, Marq. of 


Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS, 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Dundas, G. 


List of the Noes. 


Anderson, A. 
Baines, M. T. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Berkeley, hon. C. F. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brotherton, J. 
Cobden, R. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Duff, G. S. 
Dunean, G. 

Ellice, E. 

Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, W. 

Fergus, J. 

Forster, M. 

Fox, W. J. 
Greene, J. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hastie, A. 

Hastie, A. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Henry, A. 

Hume, J. 

Jackson, W. 
Kershaw, J. 


King, hon. P. J. L. 


House resumed. 


Lushington, C. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Miles, W. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Perfect, R. 
Phillips, Sir G. R. 
Pigott, F. 
Raphael, A. 
teynolds, J. 
Russell, F. C. Hi. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Seully, F. 


Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 


Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, J. 


TELLERS. 


Bouverie, hon. E. P. 


Ewart, W. 


Bill reported. 


PARLIAMENT (IRELAND). 


On the Order of the Day being read for 


resuming the Adjourned Debate, 


Mr. REYNOLDS moved the postpone- 


ment of the debate to that day three 
weeks, 

Sir B. HALL wished to eall the atten- 
tion of the House to the course which had 
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ought now to determine whether the order 
should any longer remain on the books. 
He wished it to be understood that he did 
not cast the slightest blame on the hon. 
Member for the city of Dublin (Mr. Rey- 
nolds), who had been in his place when- 
ever the order stood upon the Paper; but 
he did think that as hon. Gentlemen 
who had put themselves forward as the 
leaders of a great party—who had asserted 
that their proposal for the repeal of the 
Union was the only panacea for the evils 
of Ireland—and who had taken up the 
time of the House for a whole night in 
speaking on the subject—had since absent- 
ed themselves from the House, and had not 
attempted to bring the question forward 
again, the House ought to determine whe- 
ther the order should be discharged or not. 
The Motion was submitted to the House, 
as he had stated, on the 11th of April. 
The debate was then adjourned to the 10th 
of May, a day when the hon. Gentleman 
who proposed the adjournment must have 
known it could not come on, the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill being the first order of 
the day, and four other orders of material 
importance intervening between that order 
and the order for the adjourned debate. If 
the hon. Gentleman had wished to bring 
the subject forward, he might have fixed it 
for the following Wednesday, for which, at 
that time, only one order was on the Paper; 
but no attempt was made to do so, and the 
debate was again adjourned to the 31st of 
May. On that day neither the mover nor 
the seconder was present; and as a matter 
of courtesy the order was postponed to the 
following day, in order that some hon. 
Member might fix a day for resuming the 
debate; and on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Dublin (Mr. Reynolds) the 


|order was further postponed to Wednes- 


been pursued with reference to this order, | 
which related to what was asserted to be a. 
very important question—the repeal of the | 


Union. 
the House on the 11th of April by the hon. 
Member for the city of Limerick (Mr. J. 
Connell); and, after the speeches of that 
hon. Gentleman, of the Member for the 
county of Limerick (Mr. W. 8S. O’Brien), 
who seconded the Motion, and of one or 
two other hon. Gentlemen, the debate was 
adjourned. Now, those hon. Gentlemen 
had since absented themselves from the 
House; they had shown no further interest 
in the matter; and he thought the House 


That subject was brought before | 
| bate. 


day the 7th of June. On that day the 
mover and seconder were not present; and 
they had now arrived at the 5th of July, 
three months after the Motion had been 
submitted to the House, without any at- 
tempt having been made to resume the de- 
He, therefore, thought he was only 


‘doing his duty to the House in giving no- 





tice that, unless the hon. Members for the 
city and county of Limerick were in their 
places on that day three weeks, he would 
move that the order be discharged. Those 
hon Gentlemen had sometimes complained 
that they had no influence in the House; 
and if they conducted themselves in this 
manner, he was not surprised that they did 
not possess any influence in such an assem- 
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bly. [Cries of ** Move!’’] No; he would 
not make the Motion now, for if he did so 
it would be said by some hon. Gentleman 
in Ireland, ‘* Here is an English Member 
who, because we were not present, takes 
the opportunity to discharge from the 
Order-book an important Motion.” He 
(Sir B. Hall) must say he thought this was 
a miserable exhibition, for there were not 


at present in that House a dozen Mem- | 


bers connected with Ireland who were fa- 
vourable to the proposition to which he had 
referred, and which was represented in 
Ireland as one of paramount importance. 
Mr. REYNOLDS must confess that 
there was much truth in the observa- 
tions of the hon. Baronet. He begged 
to thank that hon. Gentleman for excul- 
pating him (Mr. Reynolds) from any 
blame in relation to this matter. The 
reason his name had been connected with 
the various postponements of the debate 
was, that he had moved its adjournment, 
and had therefore a sort of ofticial connex- 
ion with the question. He (Mr. Reynolds) 


wished to state, not only for the informa- 
tion of the House, but of the public, who 
felt much interest in this important national 
question, that he condemned the hon. 


Member for the city of Limerick for choos- 
ing the occasion he selected for bringing 
the subject forward. He (Mr. Reynolds) 
and several of his hon. Friends had remon- 
strated with that hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. 
O’Connell) against bringing the matter 
forward at that time. They stated that 
upon that Wednesday there would not be 
sufficient time to discuss the question; in- 
deed, the hon. and learned Member’s own 
speech occupied four hours, and the House 
on Wednesday could spare only six. It 
was impossible for him (Mr. Reynolds) to 
bring on the Motion on any of the other 
days for which it was fixed; and now it 
was half-past 4, and the House must rise 
at 6 o’clock, and not more than three Re- 
peal Members were at that moment in the 
House. [Cheers.] He understood that 
cheer; the absence of the hon. and learned 
mover, it was to be presumed, would be 
satisfactorily accounted for hereafter; the 
seconder was absent, it was believed, in 
consequence of illness in his family; the 
greater part of the Repeal Members were 
at the assizes, and discharging great and 
important duties in Ireland; and under 
these cireumstanees he (Mr. Reynolds) 
thought he should not be doing justice to 
the subject if he were to ask the House to 
discuss it then. He, for one—and he did 
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not mean to say that any of the Irish Re. 
peal Members were disposed to shrink from 
the discussion of this question—he, for 
one, believed conscientiously that it was 
of all questions the one most calculated to 
confer benefit upon Ireland. If there was 
any intention to back out of the discussion, 
he was not aware of it; but, on consulta. 
tion with the hon. Member for Tipperary, 
Mr. Maher, and the hon. Member for Kil. 
kenny county, Mr. Butler — these hon, 
Members were unanimously of opinion that 
the debate ought to be postponed for a fort- 
night. The paper of that day fortnight 
being preoccupied, he had moved that the 
debate be deferred until that day three 
weeks. 

Mr. KEOGH looked upon the discussion 
throughout as a mere pretence. The 
quarrel between the hon. Gentlemen was 
‘*a very pretty one as it stood,’’ and he 
was not inclined to interfere; but he was 
not at all disposed to join in exculpating 
the hon. Member (Mr. Reynolds). He 
(Mr. Keogh) happened to be in Dublin 
when that hon. Member, in his place in 
another Parliament — Conciliation-hall— 
informed his admiring audience, that there 
was to be found upon the repeal benches 
of the British House of Commons a greater 
amount of political rascality, a greater 
amount of political profligacy, than in like 
proportion had ever disgraced the sacred 
benches of Conciliation-hall. It was diffi- 
cult, therefore, to blame hon. Members 
for not being in their places, to hear per- 
haps similar language applied to them- 
selves. But there was another reason for 
not exculpating that bland demagogue the 
hon. Member for Dublin [** Order!”]— 
well, then, democrat [** Order !’’] —he 
(Mr. Keogh) would apologise if he had 
used a word that was not consistent 
with the rules of the House —at all events 
that bland popular orator, bland only 
in that House; that was the only place 
where he had heard him speak in such 
mild and complacent language. When 
the hon. Member went back to Ireland for 
the recess, the first thing he did was to 
denounce his own supporters, and to say, 


.“*I give you notice that on the 31st of 


April—on the 3lst of May, no matter 
what business may be on hand, no matter 
if I should be engaged in the Herculean 
labour of defending my seat, I will bring on 
the question of repeal.”” Said the hon. and 
learned Member for the city of Limerick, “1 
was always for taking an opportune time; my 
opinion is, that we should keep this awful, 
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practical, tremendous question hanging, 
like the sword of Damocles, over the House 
of Commons; the surest way of carrying 
it is by never bringing it on: if we could 
get the House to an everlasting postpone- 
ment, then, assuredly, the question would 
be immediately carried.” Yielding to his 
illustrious chief, the hon. Member for Dub- 
lin, instead of carrying out his public de- 
claration, absented himself on the 31st of 
May, and the debate was postponed. But 
the hon. Member’s hands might have been 


tolerably full since then; and, indeed, this | 


playing with the question, and deceiving 
the people of Ireland, was not alone to be 
attributed to the Repeal Members. 
Gentlemen upon the Treasury benches 
had been lending themselves to the agita- 
tion in that country, and the Repeal Mem- 
bers had got encouragement and consola- 
tion in their difficulties from the Treasury 
benches. At the last general election the 
word given was, ‘‘ Let there be a Whig 
returned if possible ;’’ but if that could 
not be effected in any way, no matter 
what, then the power and influence of Ler 
Majesty’s Government were directed to the 
aid and support and to achieving the suc- 
cess of those men who had been for years 


confusing the state of Ireland, and keeping 


it in hot water. The right hon. Member 
for Dungarvon (Mr. Sheil) smiled; well 
might he smile; a speech of his in 1834 
was not yet forgotten, in which he said— 

“ Against drinking let the drunkard rail, let 
Crockford’s Club preach against gaming, but let 
not a Whig Government complain of agitation.” 
By putting forward that ery of ‘ repeal’’ 
men were only deceiving the country, and 
keeping out of this Parliament those who 
would be disposed to look to the real prac- 
tical welfare of the people of Ireland. When 
the hon. Member for Dublin said that he 
looked upon this as a bond fide substantial 
question, he must be told that none of his 
acts or of his supporters in that House could 
lead a rational man to think anything but 
this, that the question of the repeal of the 
Union had been used as a false pretence to 
enable them to obtain seats in that House. 
By preaching up that ery, which unless put 
down once for all must inevitably lead to 
the dismemberment of this kingdom, he 
and his friends were deceiving the people 
of Ireland, and not holding a fair or up- 
right attitude before the British House of 
Commons. 

Question agreed to. 

Adjourned debate deferred. 

Mr. REYNOLDS moved the adjourn- 
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ment of the House. He saw clearly, du- 
ring the delivery of the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Keogh), that he 
was overcharged with political combustible 
matter, and that it would be wise not to 
approach too closely to the great gun, for 
fear of personal injury from some of the 
seattered fragments. He (Mr. Reynolds) 
had long known the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, and never in the course of that long 
acquaintance knew him to be guilty of one 
act of public utility. There was an old 
Irish saying —‘‘ Put an Irishman on a 
spit, and you will get another Irishman to 
turn it;’’ on this occasion the hon. Baronet 
(Sir B. Hall) had put the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. J. O’Connell) upon a po- 
litical spit, and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Athlone (Mr. Keogh) had turned it. 
The hon. Member was the turnspit; he 
wished him joy of his new appointment. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated that certain Members of that House, 
whom he had not the manliness to name, 
had received comfort (it was that or some 
such word) and consolation from the Trea- 
sury benches. That insinuation he would 
like to hear translated into plain English, 
for he liked ‘‘ open and advised speaking,”’ 
and it was difficult to deal with poisoned 
insinuations of that kind. The hon. and 
learned Member talked about men owing 
their seats to the advocacy of repeal. Some 
impostors owed their seats to their pre- 
tended advocacy of repeal; but the majo- 
rity of the Irish Members were sincere 
advocates of it. It was said that some 
Irish Members owed their seats to other 
and very different causes; that some had 
been sent in there through the influence 
of wholesale boroughmongers; and that the 
very money to pay the expense of their 
election had been sent from this country to 
Ireland, realising the expectation that the 
prosperity of Ireland was to be increased 
by the introduction of British capital. He 
would not say that any of that stream of 
English gold made its way to Athlone; 
but he should be glad to know what was 
meant by the statement that Irish Mem- 
bers received comfort and consolation from 
the Treasury benches. For his part, he 
received neither comfort nor consolation 
thence. He was under no obligation in 
that quarter. At all events, he had not 
been sent into that House for the purpose 
of distracting its counsels; he had not been 
sent there as ‘“‘ as a waiter upon Provi- 
dence.”’ He had not been sent there as 
an expectant lawyer, hoping for a change 
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of Ministry, that he might pick up some of 
the small crumbs that might fall from the 
table of the future Prime Minister. He 
was there an independent Member. There 
were among those who returned him some 
sincere opponents of repeal, and he was 
not there solely because he was a repealer. 
Ile quite agreed that a great question of 
this kind ought not to be played with. If 
it was not to be followed up sincerely and 
steadily, it would be better not agitated at 
all. He was no advocate for keeping a 
teasing notice upon the book for the pur- 
pose that had been mentioned; and, un- 
less the question was brought on that day 
three weeks, he would join in voting for 
the discharge of the order. Though he 
did not pretend to the transcendent quali- 
fications of the hon. and learned Member 
opposite, he was as sincerely anxious for the 
prosperity of his country; and he trusted 
that since he had sat in the House he had 


done nothing to warrant the statement that | 


he assumed a pacific and quiet tone in it, 
and a different tone out of it. LHe believed 
his tones in and out of it were the same. 
He was a sincere advocate for the restora- 
tion of the right of the Irish people to le- 
gislate for themselves; but he believed that 


to be perfectly consistent with a close con- | 
nexion with this country; and if he thought 
the repeal of the Union could endanger the | 


connexion with this country, sincerely 
anxious as he felt to carry the measure, he 
would as sinecrely oppose it. He believed 
the interests of Ireland and the interests of 
England were synonimous, and that the 


closer the bonds of union between them | 
prosperous and | 
He had always | 
advocated that doctrine in and out of the | 


were drawn, the more 
powerful they might be. 


Ilouse, and he was not likely to alter his 
policy. 

Mr. KEOGIL would second the Motion 
for the adjournment of the House, in order 
to have the opportunity of saying a few 
words in reply to the hon. Member for 
Dublin. He seemed to have touched a sore 
point when he spoke of Repeal Members 
receiving comfort and consolation from the 
Treasury benches. 


went into some details respecting pounds, 
shillings, and pence; but he would not read 
it, because he had not touched upon the 
topic in his original observations. The 


MONS} 


When he made that 
allusion, it was not his intention to infer | 
that any broad pieces had been disbursed | 
to those Gentlemen, although since he last 
addressed the House an extract from a} 
paper had been placed in his hands which | 
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hon. Member said he liked open and ad. 
vised speaking, and therefore, he would 
state a few plain facts respecting the hon, 
Member and the Government. The hon. 
Member opposed Mr. Gregory at the last 
election for the city of Dublin, and al. 
though Ministers professed to be the un. 
compromising opponents of repeal, the first 
vote tendered for the hon. Gentleman was 
that of Her Majesty’s present Attorney 
General for lreland. Her Majesty’s At 
torney General was so zealous in the cause, 
that, not finding a deputy in the booth to 
take his vote, he pulled out his watch and 
called all present to remark that the poll- 
ing-booth was not opened in time, which, 
he said, would be a good ground for peti- 
tioning if the supporter of the Government 
should not be returned. He could go fur- 
ther; he could produce a letter written by 
Her Majesty’s present Attorney General 
for Ireland, who had recently conducted 
prosecutions against men who had only 
'earried too far the principle tolerated ina 
modified form by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
/ment-—he could produce under the hand 
‘of Her Majesty’s Attorney General for 
Ireland — and if the assertion were not 
correct he would be answerable for it in 
his place in Parliament—a letter written 
on the morning of an election to the agent 
of a candidate, stating that although he 
(the writer of the letter) was not a re- 
pealer, he would much prefer the return of 
a repealer to a supporter of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth. He 
had stated what he knew to be facts, and 
he defied contradiction. The hon. Member 
for Dublin had contradicted point blank 
the words which he (Mr. Keogh) had 
stated him to have used in Conciliation- 
‘hall. The language ascribed to the hon. 
| Member for Dublin in the public papers of 
Dublin was, that there was a_ greater 
amount of political profligacy and raseality 
on the repeal benches than ever disgraced 
| the benches of Conciliation-hall, which had 
| been rendered sacred by the presence of 
| the Liberator. Immediately after he (Mr. 
Keogh) sat down, the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Marylebone confirmed the ae- 
curacy of the quotation, and expressed his 
regret that he had just sent to his resi- 
dence the newspaper containing the pas- 
sage, under the impression that he would 
not have occasion to use it that day. He 
trusted that after this explanation the 
| Ilouse would give him credit for not having 
_made an assertion which he was not able 
| to prove. He could refer to at least twenty 
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eases In which the Government in Ireland 
had pursued conduct precisely similar to 
that adopted by the Attorney General in 
these two instances which he had noticed; 
and he felt justified in saying that the Go- 
vernment, when it suited their purpose to 
do so, had been playing fast and louse with 
the question of repeal, while under the 
cover of repressing the violence of the} 
leaders of that movement they had secured 
majorities in that House. The Secretary 
for the Home Department was in his place, 
and would perhaps feel it necessary to ad- 
dress the House in consequence of the, 
statement which he had made. | 

Sin G. GREY said, that he would not’ 
have interposed between the hon. and 
learned Gentleman and the hon. Member 
for Dublin, who seemed to be very equally 
matched, had it not been for the very un- | 
ealled-for and unprovoked course which the | 
hon. and learned Gentleman had taken | 
in bringing a charge against the Go-| 
vernment, supported by the most mea- | 
gre evidence. The hon. and learned 





Gentleman referred to a vote which he| 
(Sir. G. Grey) dared say was given on | 
good and sufficient grounds. [Mr. Keocu: | 
I did not say that the vote was given, but | 


tendered.] He would take the hon. and | 
learned Gentleman’s statement to be cor- 
rect, for he was bound to give credence to 
what a Member stated of his own know- | 
ledge; but the hon. and learned Member 
was not justified in founding upon the fact | 
of a vote having been tendered for the | 
hon. Member for Dublin a_ wholesale | 
charge against the Government of throw- | 
ing all their power and influence into the 
scale in favour of repeal candidates. The | 
solution of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s conduct was, perhaps, to be found 
in this cireumstance—that, however soli- | 
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were not managed in England. He pro- 
tested against sweeping charges being 
brought against the Government, supported 
by nothing but vague declamation and ge- 
neral assertion. 

Motion for adjournment negatived. 


HORSHAM BOROUGI BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing of the Horsham Borough Bill, read. 

Mr. BANKES moved that the Bill be 
read a second time. 

Sm G. GREY thought it unnecessary 
to read the Bill a second time at that mo- 
ment, because the House had already as- 
sented to the second reading of another 
Bill in which the case of Horsham was 
dealt with. 

Debate adjourned till Wednesday next. 

House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


ones 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 6, 1848. 


Minutes. Pusiic Briis.—1* Independence of Parlia- 
ment (No. 2); Exchange of Ecclesiastica! Patronage be- 
tween Her Majesty and the Earl of Leicester; Payment 
of Debts out of Real Estate. 

5* Certificates for Killing Hares (Scotland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Chelmsford, and Beau- 
maris, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on the 
Sabbath.—F'rom Members of a Lodge of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, for the Extension of the Provisions 
of the Benefit Societies Act to that Order.—From Sale- 
hurst, and several other Places, complaining of the State 
of the Turnpike Trusts throughout England and Wales, 
and for Relief.—From Birmingham, in favour of the 
Public Health Bill.—From Distillers of the County of 
Clackmannan, against any Reduction in the Differential 
Duty upon Rum, without an entirely new Distillery 
Act being passed. 





ECCLESIASTICAL UNIONS AND DIVISION 
OF PARISHES (IRELAND) BILL. 
The Queen’s Consent signified. 
Bill read 3". 
Earth FORTESCUE moved the Third 


citous he might have been to obtain the | Reading of the Ecclesiastical Unions and 
influence of the Government at his elec-| Division of Parishes (Ireland) Bill, and, in 
tion, he found that they would not give it | doing so, explained to their Lordships the 
to him. He could only meet a general, nature of some alterations made in the 
assertion by a general denial; and, in sup- | measure, by one of which the rights of 
port of his denial, he might refer to the | the Crown and of private individuals—the 
determined opposition offered to the elec- | owners of ecclesiastical property—were to 
tion of his right hon. Friend the Secretary | be placed on the same footing. 

for Ireland by the members of that body, Lorp STANLEY rose for the purpose 
towhom the hon. and learned Gentleman | of calling their Lordships’ attention to the 
said the Government afforded comfort and | Amendment of which he had given notice. 
consolation. Let the hon. and learned | If he could feel satisfied with the statement 
Gentleman bring forward and substantiate, | of the noble Earl, and that in point of fact 
if he could, a distinct charge against the | the rights of the Crown and of private in- 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; for to that dividuals would, by the Amendment made 
nobleman the charge referred, because it by the noble Earl, be placed on the same 


was well known that the Irish elections | footing, he should have little to say on the 
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subject. But so far from their being | 
placed on the same footing, the complaint 

he made was, that by this Bill, for the first | 
time, the rights of the owners of ecclesi- 
astical property were to be set aside with- 
out their consent. Although ostensibly 
the rights of the Crown might be placed 
on the same footing as that of a private | 
individual, yet really they were by no 

means placed on the same footing, inas- 

much as what was to be done could only 

be done by the representative of the Crown, 

assisted by a certain number of the Privy | 
Council, so that in every case the consent | 
of the Crown must be given; but with re- 

gard to private individuals that was not 

the ease. He felt he would not be doing 

his duty if he allowed a Bill of this kind to | 
pass, for the first time, infringing on the 

rights of private property, without calling | 
their Lordships’ attention to the fact, and 

asking them if such an infringement on | 
the rights of property would be sanctioned 

by them or not? It had been said that 

the rights of ecclesiastical property were 

different from the rights of other property, | 
and he admitted that the rights of ecclesi- 

astical property were subject to a respon- 

sibility which did not apply to the rights 

of other property; but that was the case 

only in a moral sense, and not in a legal 

sense. Ina legal sense, the right of per- | 
sons to advowsons was as great as to any | 
other property, and as much the subject of 
bargain and sale; and they should no more 

compel a person to part with such pro- 

perty without his consent, than they would 

take from him a portion of his estate. 

Was a patron to be compelled to surrender 

and give up an advowson that he had pur- | 
chased, and to be told that, as an equiva- 

lent for giving it up, he was to have a se- | 
cond, or third, or fourth turn in tle pre- 

sentation to the living? That, he con- | 
sidered, would be an infringement on the | 
rights of property, and he, therefore, beg- | 
ged to move the following clause by way of | 
Amendment :— 


Copyhold Enfranchisement 


“Provided always that nothing herein con- | 
tained shall affect the rights of any patron in 
respect of any benefice to the patronage whereof 
he shall be entitled at the passing of this Act, or 
the patronage whereof he shall hereafter acquire 
by purchase, will, or inheritance.” 


The Marevess of LANSDOWNE said, 
after having given the matter all the con- | 
sideration which he could, he saw no reason | 
for altering his opinion with respect to the 
opposition which his noble Friend near him 
gave to the Motion of the noble Lord op- 


| present measure. 


' 


‘ 
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posite. The interference to which the 
noble Lord had alluded, with respect to 
private property, had already taken place 
by Parliament requiring residence; and 


persons who purchased advowsons did s0 


under the conditions imposed by Act ‘of 
Parliament. 

The Eart of WICKLOW could not con. 
cur with many of the arguments brought 
forward by the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley) in favour of his Amendment; but 
there was one that did strike him with 
much foree. He could not agree with the 
noble Lord that this was the first instance 
in which Parliament had interfered with 
regard to lay patronage to ecclesiastical 
property; on the contrary, he thought 
that, in their legislation with regard to 
ecclesiastical subjects, particularly in Ire. 
land, there had in every case been more or 
less some interference with respect to pa- 
tronage, both lay and ecclesiastical. The 
noble Lord had stated it would be an in- 


justice to the lay patron to be deprived of 


the right of presentation he now possessed. 
He (the Earl of Wicklow) confessed it 
would be a very hard thing, and an in- 


justice, to the lay proprietor to be so de- 


prived of it, and he did not think that an 
adequate equivalent was proposed to be 
given to him in return. 

Eart FORTESCUE defended the Bill. 

Lorv STANLEY observed, that seeing 
that the feeling of the House was against 
his Amendment, he would not press it. 
He was quite satisfied to withdraw it, his 
principal object in bringing it forward hav- 
ing been to place upon record his opinion 
respecting what he considered a serious 
objection to the Bill. 

Bill passed. 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT 
EXTENSION BILL. 

The Order of the Day having been moved 
for going into Committee, 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE observed, that 
there had recently been a meeting of per- 
sons interested in copyhold property, who 
were of opinion that a plan might be de- 
vised which would effect the purpose in- 
tended by this Bill in a manner much less 
objectionable than that proposed by the 
Under these cireum- 
stances, he was inclined to think that the 
better course, by far, would be to postpone 
the Committee on the Bill for a few days, 
in order to enable the parties in question 


_to consider the details of the subject, and 


to submit their scheme to the consideration 
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of the noble and learned Lord who had 
charge of the Bill. 

The Duke of CLEVELAND concurred. 
The best course of all would be to appoint 
a Select Committee to consider the Bill ; 
but if that were not done, the better course 
would be to postpone, as suggested, the 
further progress of the measure for a few 
days. 

After a brief discussion, in which the 
Earl of StrapBROKE, Lord RepESDALE, and 
the Marquess of Satispury took part, 

Committee put off. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 6, 1848. 


Minutes. Pustic Bitts.—1° Corn Markets (Ireland) ; 
Life Policies of Assurance. 
2° Naval Medical Supplemental Fund Society. 

PetiTiONS PRESENTED. By Mr. W. J. Fox, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, and other Hon. Members, from an Immense 
Number of Places, in favour of an Extension of the 
Elective Franchise.—By Mr. Bright, from several Places, 
for Adoption of Universal Suffrage.—By Mr. Cobden, 
from Sandhurst, Kent, for Adoption of Vote by Ballot. 
—By Mr. Thompson, from Fleet and Holbeach, for 
Discouragement of Idolatry in India.—By Mr. Alcock, 
from Betchworth and Leigh, Surrey, and from several 
other Places, in favour of a Better Observance of the 
Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Cowan, from Libberton, Edinburgh, 
in favour of the Places of Worship Sites (Scotland) Bill. 
—By Mr. Cobden, from Huddersfield, Yorkshire, for 
Inquiry respecting the Rajah of Sattara.—By Mr. George 
Thompson, from Manchester, for a Repeal of the Last 
Remnant of the Corn Laws.—By Sir W. Morrison, from 
Distillers of Clackmannan, against a Reduction of the 
Differential Duty on Rum.—By Mr. D’Eyncourt, from 
the Parish of St. Mary’s, Newington, Lambeth, for Inquiry 
into the Bakers’ Grievances.—From Inhabitants of Beth- 
nal Green, and its Vicinity, complaining of the Conduct 
of the Police at Bonner’s Fields Meeting.—By Mr. 
Brotherton, from Salford, Lancashire, in favour of a 
Secular Education.—From the Borough of Sheffield, for 
a Repeal of the Game Laws.—By Mr. George Thompson, 
from the Borough of Finsbury, for Inquiry respecting 
the Packing of Juries (Ireland).—By Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, from Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Norfolk, for Establishment of Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Institutions for Juvenile Offenders.—By Mr. Henry 
Drummond, from Guildford, in favour of a Reform in 


the Medical Profession.—By Mr. Cobden, from Coniston, | 


Laneashire, fur Retrenchment in the Naval and Military 
Expenditure; and against the Militia Enrolment.—By 
Lord James Stuart, from the Royal Burgh of Ayr, against 
a Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. Deedes, from 
Guardians of the Milton Union, Kent, for an Alteration 
of the Poor Law.—8y Colonel Matheson, from Officers 
of the Newton Abbot Union, Devonshire, in favour of 
a Superannuation Fund for Poor Law Officers. 


WRIT FOR LEICESTER. 
Mr. STAFFORD had to move— 


“That a New Writ should be issued for the 
Borough of Leicester, for the Election of two 
Burgesses to serve in this Present Parliament for 


that Borough, in the room of Sir Joshua Walms- | 


ley and C. Gardner, Esq , whose Election had 
been declared void.” 


He had brought forward a Motion to this 
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Leicester. 


| effect on a former occasion, but it had been 


|negatived by an overwhelming majority. 
Since then, the evidence had been printed. 
The Election Committee made a special 
| report, in which they stated— 
| «That it appeared to the Committee that the 
system of bribery and corruption carried on at 
the last election for the said borough of Leicester, 
| was such as to demand the attention of the 
| House.” 
| The former Motion had been resisted on 
the ground that the evidence had not been 
printed; but as he had little hopes that 
‘any Member of the Election Committee 
| would take up the subject, he had felt 
| called upon to do so. At the period of the 
‘last election for Leicester, 5,387 voters 
|were on the register. At that election, 
1,647 electors voted for Sir Joshua Walms- 
| ley, 1,602 for Mr. Gardner, and 1,403 for 
Mr. Parker. It would thus appear that 
the majority was by no means overwhelm- 
ing. [The hon. Member quoted the evidence 
at great length, to show that systematic 
bribery prevailed in the borough—and then 
cuntinued.] The Select Committee reeom- 
mended the House to take the whole cireum- 
stances of the case into consideration; but 
no single step had been taken to do so hither- 
to. He therefore thought it his duty, some 
days since, to call attention to it, and to ask 


| whether it was desirable that such a state 


of things should continue? But when he 
found that the hon. Member for Montrose 
had an adjourned debate upon reform of 
the national representation to be resumed 
that night, he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of bringing the case of Leicester un- 
der consideration; for in the manifesto put 
forward by the party of whom the hon. 
Member was the mouthpiece, amongst other 


‘things demanded was, such an immediate 


extension of the franchise and rearrange- 
ment of electoral districts as would etfect 
the enlargement of all electoral districts, 
especially in small boroughs, such as to 
insure electoral independence. Now, the 
borough of Leicester was not a limited or 
narrow borough, but a borough containing 
50,300 inhabitants, and certainly  sufti- 
‘ciently free from any aristocratical influ- 
ences. He therefore thought it would be 
giving something of shape to a discussion 
which was somewhat too abstract, to place 
this subject before the House, and invite 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to say how they 
proposed to deal with it before their grand 
scheme could be carried out. He wanted 
‘to give them an opportunity of dealing 
with a practical question as practical men, 
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and not as mere theorists. It was not 
sufficient for them to say that the case of 
Leicester was not germane to the question 
of their plan of reform under discussion. 
If they refused to enter into it—if they 
said they must not confine themselves to 
particular cases—if they said the scheme 
which they advocated was comprehensive, 
unable as they were to agree amongst 
themselves as to the amount or the extent 
at which the suffrage was to be fixed—if 
they said the case of Leicester should wait 
—he would reply that he had shown up to 
them a case from which they shrunk. Ile 
had shown them a case of corruption in a 
borough, the Members who were formerly 
returned for which were accustomed, one 
of them to take part in the debates of the 
IIouse in support of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and the other to hold a most respon- 
sible office for them. He had told them of 
a case of corruption—of bribery—of in- 
timidation; and he had shown them that 
those whom they called respectable were 
guilty of jobbing even in their magisterial 
offices, or at all events that they were not 
above suspicion. He called upon them, 
then, to show, before they proceeded to 
legislate for an empire, that they were pre- 
pared to deal with a borough such as that. 
The hon. Member concluded by submitting 
his Motion to the House. 

Mr. SEYMER, as Chairman of the 
Select Committee, felt as strongly as any 
one could, the inconvenience which had 
arisen by Motions of the kind under con- 
sideration. He had come down determined 
not to oppose the Motion for the issue of 
the writ; but the hon. Member for North 
Northamptonshire, in moving for it, had 
given such a flowing description of the 
corruption of the borough of Leicester, 
that he now felt in a position of great dif- 
ficulty. The want of some comprehen- 
sive measure to meet all these cases was 
felt on all hands. The law was at present 
in a most unsatisfactory position. If the 
House was of opinion that the writ should 
in the present case be issued, he would not 
oppose it. 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL felt they had | 


reached a period of the Session at which it | 


was hardly to be expected that the mea- 
sure brought forward by the hon. Member 
for the Flint Boroughs could be carried 
forward successfully. He would, however, 
take the question into the hands of the 
Government, and propose what he should 
think the fitting course for the House to 
pursue. Next week he would state what 
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he thought the remedy should be. With 
regard to the present case, he would say, 
that he thought the hon. Gentleman who 
had been Chairman of the Committee had 
left the House in an unsatisfactory posi- 
tion, because the Committee had reported 
that the system of bribery at the last elee. 
tion for that borough was such as to de. 
mand the attention of the House; but they 
did not say, whether any portion of the 
electors ought, in their opinion, to be dis- 
franchised, or whether any other measure 
ought to be taken, or any further inquiry 
instituted. He should be unwilling to vote 
for the issue of a new writ until some pro- 
ceedings were taken; and he thought that 
the measure which he intended to propose 
should be adopted, unless, indeed, he 
heard from the hon. Gentleman that he 
had some measure to suggest with regard 
to the disfranchisement of any portion of 
the electors. He was of opinion that fur- 
ther inquiry ought to be instituted after 
the mode which it was his intention to sug- 
gest; but for the present he certainly 
should not vote for the issue of the writ. 

After a few words from Mr. Srymer, 
Mr. FRewen, and Mr. Starrorp, in reply, 
the Motion was withdrawn. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATION— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order of the Day read for resuming De- 
| bate adjourned from June 20. 

| Mr. OSBORNE:* The hon. Gentle- 
}man (Mr. A. Stafford) who last addressed 
the House, has not only favoured us with 
a series of dramatic readings, selected from 
the not very lively pages of a blue book, 
but has also recommended the exercise of 
perseverance as a cardinal virtue in the 
composition of a Member of Parliament. If 
1 might be permitted to offer any com- 
mentary on that advice, I should say 
there was a twin quality of equal value 
worthy to be cultivated by the House, viz., 
the exercise of patience—a quality which! 
trust will be displayed in my favour in the 
course of the observations I feel called upon 
| to make. 

Amongst many arguments which have 
| been made use of in the course of this de- 
| bate, it has been asserted that the resolu- 
| tions of the Member for Montrose are not 
| sanctioned or favoured by the great body 
| of the people; that his propositions are not 
| only erroneous, but not popular. I have 
no means of estimating the popular feeling 








* From a published Report. 
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except by the petitions which have been | disappeared—all are for progress now-a- 


resented, and I cannot help remarking, 
that however these petitions may differ in 
degree, all unite in praying for an amend- 
ment of the present system of representa- 
tion; but, even granting that there is no 
great enthusiasm for the present plan out 
of this House, I should not the less have 
supported the general principles of the re- 
solution, from a deep conviction that it is 
not only a measure of expediency, but of 
wisdom and justice, to amend the national 
representation of this country. 

And, whatever objections may have 
been urged against this particular plan, 
it must be satisfactory to the proposer to 
find that the distinguished men who have 
as yet spoken against the resolutions, have 
rather ridiculed the details than condemn- 
ed the principles of his measure. 

First comes the hon. Member for West 
Surrey in an ingenious speech, which has 
left it quite an open question which way 
his vote will be given, for thongh he hates 
the name of a Reform Bill, he reminded 
us that so far back as 1829 he had written 
in its favour, and that during the present 
Session he gave notice that he should him- 
self submit another Reform Bill for our 


acceptance; he, therefore, is a disciple of 


progress. Then the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London has seized this 
opportunity to dispel the unmerited ca- 
lumny that he was hostile to further re- 
forms. It now appears, that ever since 
1839 he has seen the defects of his favou- 
rite measure, though hitherto he made no 
sign; but now, with a coyness not unbe- 
coming in the head of an Administration, 
he hints, that if he be sufficiently squeezed 
and made a little more uncomfortable, he 
will, though without fixing the time, amend 
his great measure of 1832! 

Lastly, the Member for Bucks, who, by 
sheer force of intellect and untiring energy 
has almost succeeded in communicating a 
galvanic life to the dead principles of Tory- 
ism, has expressly said, he is not to be 
considered as an advocate of finality; and 
though he will have nothing to do with 
your vulgar reforms instigated by the Wil- 
sons and Thompsons, at Newall’s Buildings, 
Manchester, he has no objection to parti- 
cipate in any agitation, promoted by a 
small party of gentlemanly men, headed by 
the “ Stanleys and Richmonds,”’ or to up- 
hold ‘‘traditionary influences and large 
properties’’ from the rival Society of 17, 
Old Bond-street. In fact, finality doe- 
trines, like the old stage coaches, have 





days; the only question appears to be, 
what is to be the pace, and who the drivers 
of the new vehicle ? 

The noble Lord objects in the outset to 
the form of this Motion—he says it is 
‘*vague’’ and “ indefinite.’”” Now, whilst 
I am of opinion, it would have been more 
politic, as a mere House of Commons 
question, not to have lumped all these 
measures together, and that a larger 
number of votes might have been obtained 
in favour of more general and less defined 
propositions, it is hardly consistent for the 
real advocates of further reforms to pick 
holes in a preliminary resolution; in fact, 
the hon. Member for Montrose is very 
much in the situation of the well-meaning 
man in the fable, who had the misfortune 
to possess two wives and a head of hair 
obnoxious to both ladies, the one objecting 
to his black, the other to his white locks, 
the result being that he was finally left 
without a hair. So, Sir, in the present 
instance, one supporter objects to the Mo- 
tion because it includes ballot, another 
does not like household suffrage, and a 
third is averse to a more equal apportion- 
ment of members to population—each, 
like Mrs. Malaprop, has his ‘* favourite 
aversion;’’ and if the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose complies with each, he will be left 
without any definite proposition. 

The perspective ideas of reform which 
have been so dimly foreshadowed by the 
noble Lord, the allusions to a franchise 
founded on deposits in savings’ banks, and 
educational tests, more properly come under 
the head of ‘* vague and indefinite’’ pro- 
mises. But the noble Lord has taken an- 
other exception—as to the period. He 
says, ‘* This is not the proper time;”’ and 
let me remind the House that, whenever a 
Motion of this sort has been brought for- 
ward, no matter at what period, this an- 
swer of not being the ‘* proper time” ap- 
pears always to have been handed down as 
an heir-loom to the Treasury benches. In 
1785, when Mr. Pitt first introduced his 
plan of reform, it was objected by Lord 
North that it was not the “ proper time.” 
In 1790, when Mr. Flood proposed his 
measure, Mr. Pitt, who had in the interim 
got on the Treasury benches, said it was 
not ‘*the proper time;’’ and one Gentle- 
man suggested that it should be ‘* post- 
poned for a century.’” The same objec- 
tions as to ‘‘ the proper time’’ were made 
to Mr. Grey in 1797, and to the noble 
Lord’s own measures in 1822, 1828, and 
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1831. I cannot help thinking that, if 
there be one time more proper than an- 
other to amend and thereby strengthen 
your institutions, it is when the lowering 
horizon warns you of the coming tempest. 
This House has passed during the present 
Session measures of severity for ‘‘ the bet- 
ter security of the Crownand Government;”’ 
it is therefore bound to show that we have 
other and more healing remedies, and 
that we do not rely alone on measures of 
coercion for the security of this kingdom. 
If, indeed, taxation were light, and the 
exchequer full, then we might point with 
satisfaction to the state of our constitution; 
but, with a heavily burdened people, an 
empty exchequer, and a Parliament apt 
to be careless of expense (for, be it re- 
membered, this has already been the com- 
plaint of Ministers), it is high and proper 
time to amend our defective system. 

The country complains that this House 
has become a mere taxing machine, and 
that the taxpayers have not sufficient 
voice in adjusting that taxation. The hon. 
Member for Bucks (Mr. Disraeli) has at- 
tempted to prove that this is entirely a 
mistake, proceeding from an ‘‘ ignorant 
impatience of taxation;’’ that taxation has 
not increased, therefore there is no reason 
for complaint on that score, and he tells us 
all this in the face of an acknowledged de- 
ficiency of 3,000,000/., and a distracted 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, battled of his 
prey, and continually secking whom he 
may devour! The hon. Member, speaking 
from memory, told the House that the 
total ordinary revenue of the financial year 
ending 5th January, 1828, amounted to 
49,500,0007.; now, the total revenue of 
that year, according to the financial ac- 
counts, was 54,850,0001.! a slight mis- 
take in the hon. Gentleman’s statement 
of 5,380,0001. But, Sir, I am surprised 
that the hon. Gentleman should have se- 
lected the year 1828 as his beau ideal of 
taxation; let me draw his attention to the 
years 1835 and 1836, after the passing of 
the Reform Bill—what were the supplies 
then voted for the Army, Navy, Ordnance, 
and Miscellaneous Estimates? 14,123,0001.! 
whilst in 1848 they have been increased to 
23,315,852l.! an increase since 1836 of 
upwards of 9,000,000/. in these estimates 
alone. But look at the comparative taxa- 
tion of other countries :—in the United 
States taxation amounts to 9s. 7d. per 
head; in Russia to 9s. 9d. per head; in 
Austria to lls. 6d. per head; in Prussia 
to 12s. 4d. per head; in France to 24s.; 
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and in England to 21. 12s. 6d. per head, 
exclusive of poor-rates, borough rates, and 
other charges of that nature. When the 
hon. Member stated that the working 
classes had no reason to complain, did he 
bear in mind what the working man pays 
in indirect taxation ? For every 20s. worth 
of tea purchased he pays 10s. tax; of 
coffee 8s. tax; of sugar 6s. tax; of soap 
5s. tax; of tobacco 16s. tax; and of spirits 
14s. tax; and yet the hon. Member said 
the people were well off, and that taxation 
had not increased since 1828! In this 
country there is now raised, with the sane- 
tion of Parliament, more than any despotie 
monarch of any nation ever wrung from his 
subjects. When the hon. Member alluded 
to the reduction of taxation which had been 
made, he had not been quite fair upon the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth. So long as I have a seat in this 
House I shall always be ready to pay the 
tribute of my gratitude to that right hon. 
Baronet for his statesmanlike conduct, and 
I am bold to say that the country looks 
upon him as the real and only adminis- 
trator in this House. It is all very well 
to say that the ery for reform has been 
raised by paid agitators and hired lecturers 
(such a remark was well calculated to 
create a laugh in the House), but the hon. 
Member has confounded cause and effect; 
the paid agitators and hired lecturers are 
the effects and not the causes of public 
discontent. 

The first point to be considered is—how 
far it may be expedient to enlarge the 
suffrage? and in arguing this I will not 
enter into any discussion as to the abstract 
right of voting. I take it that the object 
of all representation is that it should be a 
reflection of the intelligence, probity, in- 
dustry, and wealth of the community; for 
this purpose some external test must be 
adopted; we cannot enforce the abstract 
claims of right which are abrogated by the 
first institution of society. I am of opinion, 
that by founding the qualification to vote 
on household or residential suffrage, you 
will admit a large body of men who are in 
every way qualified for the exercise of the 
franchise. I was surprised to hear the 
hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. H. 
Drummond) affirm ‘ that the great body 
of mechanics cared little and knew nothing 
of theories of government :’’ let him only 
look at the books which are published, the 
institutes which are built, and I feel per- 
suaded I do not err in saying, that whilst 
the education of the upper classes has 
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stood still, that of the mechanics and 
humbler classes has advanced; nay, that 
nine out of ten could give a better reason 
for their votes than many Members of this 
House. In 1822 the noble Lord based his 
measure for reform on the increasing in- 
telligence and education of the humbler 
classes: will he affirm that in 1848 intelli- 
gence and education have not made enor- 
mous progress? But, Sir, it is not difficult 
to show, for those who are ‘ guided by 
tradition,’’ that the original right to vote 
was vested in all householders, not merely 
ten-pounders. (See Committee of 1623 
and 1624). A Committee which had been 
deseribed by Lord Brougham and by Mr. 
Hallam, the historian, as the most learned 
Committee that ever sat, consisting of Ser- 
jeant Glanville, Lord Coke, Mr. Selden, 
and Noy, afterwards Attorney General to 
Charles I., and other eminent men, gene- 
rally known as Serjeant Glanville’s Com- 
mittee, declared in their first resolution 
that ‘* all men who were inhabitant house- 
holders, resident within the borough, were 
entitled to a vote as well as freemen.”’ 


not 101. householders alone. This house- 
hold suffrage was advocated by Mr. Pitt 
in 1795, and by Lord Grey in 1817. 
1830 a Bill was brought into this House 
by Lord Blandford, and a very sweeping 
measure too, not only for the payment of 


Members, but for the admission of the | 
clergy to Parliament, for electoral dis- | 


tricts, and for household suffrage; and the 


noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) and some of , 


his Colleagues voted for the introduction | 


of that Bill. But a Cabinet Minister had 
given a very strong opinion on the point of 
household suffrage. In 1830 Sir J. C. 
Hobhouse moved this resolution :— 


“That no House of Commons will deserve the 
confidence of the people until the right of suffrage 
be extended to all householders paying taxes and 
parochial rates 
a proportionate number of electors—until the du- 
ration of Parliament is materially shortened—and 
until each elector, without hope or fear of private 
loss or gain, is allowed to vote by ballot.” 

Sir J. Hobhouse went on to say that— 


“The opinion of the wisest man in the world, 
Jeremy Bentham, was in favour of this proposi- 
tion.” 


But, alas! since that period the hon. Ba- | 


ronet had followed the example of another 


“Jeremy,” better known for his versatility | 


than his wisdom. 
But what peculiar virtue does the noble 


Lord and his Colleagues find in the 10J. | 
sufrage? In the course of the present. 


Third 
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Session the noble Lord introduced a Bill, 
giving 81. tenants-at-will a right to vote in 
Ireland; whereas, in this country, the 501. 
tenant-at-will only has a right to vote. If 
he applied that principle to Ireland, for 
what possible reason was the 101. vote pre- 
ferred in England? I hope some Member 
of the Government will be able to give a 
distinct and definite reason for this differ- 
ence. The hon. Member for Bucks (Mr. 
Disraeli) had gone very fully into this ques- 
tion, and had said he looked upon the suf- 
frage not as a trust, or a right, but as a 
privilege. The truth is, the electors in 
one-half of the small boroughs look upon 
it neither as a trust, a right, nor a privi- 
lege, but as a perquisite! The new read- 
ing given by the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire affords the House an insight 
into the motives and views with which 
these people regard the suffrage. There 
is a great deal of mock modesty among 
jhon. Members with regard to bribery; I 
| do not believe that half of them are sincere 
|in their abhorrence of it. Is it not noto- 
rious that there are not twenty Gentlemen 
in the House who did not pay pretty 
smartly, and draw large cheques on their 
bankers, for the expenses of their seats in 
Parliament ? Instead of taking some poor 
unfortunate wretch, who had taken a bribe 
for his vote, and thrusting him into New- 
gate, if the Government were sincere they 
would strike at the fountain-head. The 
origin of bribery had been ascribed to the 
Whig party, ‘‘ as an expedient for coun- 
teracting the power of the landed inter- 
est;’’ and it is certain that the Tory party 
brought in the first Bill against bribery in 
| 1729. The first charge of bribery on re- 
|cord oceurred in 1571, in the borough of 
| Westbury. Though the practice might 
‘have originated with the Whigs, it is now 
equally shared in by all parties in the 
State. A celebrated satirist had said — 
“ Those who would gain the votes of British 


tribes, 
Must add to force of merit force of bribes.” 





This was written in the last century, and 
is equally applicable at the present day, if 
not more so. If hon. Members were sin- 
cere in all their fine speeches, and in the 
| horror which they expressed of bribery, 
they had nothing to do but to extend the 
area of voting. I wish to guard myself 
against being misunderstood; for I think’ 
'my hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) has been 
completely misunderstood, and probably 
a great many people are too anxious to 
misunderstand him, on the subject of 
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electoral districts. All he proposes is to | 
increase the area of voting. I, for one, | 
will never be a party to swamping those | 
local landmarks of my country — muni- | 
cipal institutions; but it is a monstrous | 
and glaring iniquity that boroughs like 
Harwich and St. Albans should each | 
send two Members to Parliament, and) 
thus be placed on a par with such towns | 
as Liverpool and Birmingham. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen are really not aware of the mon- 
strous inequality of the present system. 
The Kensington district of the metropolis, 
comprising Kensington, Chelsea, Bromp- 
ton, Hammersmith, Fulham, and Chiswick, 
contains an area of 8,440 acres, or 14! 
square miles; its rateable value is 484,000. ; 
its population 110,000; and it has a voting 
population of 18,345. It sends no Mem- | 
ber to this House; while the little boroughs 
of Calne, Dartmouth, and Midhurst, with 
very small populations, each send one) 
Member; and Harwich and Thetford, with 
very small populations, send four. 

The House is bound, if it means to car- | 
ry out its authority in respect to bribery, ' 
and is sincere in its horror of the practice, | 
to take immediate steps for increasing the | 
area of voting. The hon. Member for | 
Bucks (Mr. Disraeli) had expressed great | 
dread of Glasgow sending seven Members, | 
and had dwelt on the superiority of the | 
county he represented. I know something 
of that county. Mr. Pitt never sat for 
any place in that county as has been said 
by the hon. Member. Mr. Burke had been 
returned for a borough in Bucks by Lord 
Verney, who afterwards quarrelled with 
him and turned him adrift. I once had 
the honour of sitting for a place in that 
county (Wycombe), and will tell the hon. 
Gentleman who now represents that bo- 
rough, that, had the voters had the protec- 
tion of the ballot, he would not have been 
elected. There is only that one borough 
out of four in Bucks which is not open to 
undue influence, and it is sliding from its 
virtue—it has been wooed by ‘‘a gay se- 
ducer,”’ remarkable for the beauty of his 
notes! The annual rateable value of 
Bucks is 674,000/., and it sends eleven | 


i 


Members to Parliament. The annual va- | 


lue of Middlesex is 7,293,0001., and it | 
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exceptional cases that they do not go to- 
gether. Again, if this House wishes to 
put an end to bribery and intimidation 
(those Gemini! which were commonly born 
at the time of a general election), Mem- 
bers would consider the expediency of giv- 
ing their constituents the protection of the 
ballot. All the arguments yet used in op- 
position to the ballot are founded more on 
sentiment than on reason. The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) had referred to America, 
and said that ‘‘ every man’s vote was known 
there though they had the ballot.” This 
is a proof that the ballot did away with in- 


'timidation and bribery, and hence a man 


was careless whether his vote was known 
or not. The noble Lord had also referred 
to the election of the National Assembly in 
France, where the ballot was resorted to, 
and this he seemed to think a clinching 
argument, which was to “ fright the isle 
from its propriety.”” But under the for- 
mer dynasty in France, out of a population 
of 34,000,000 not 200,000 men had voted 
for the election of deputies; and it was 
owing to the ballot alone that any inde- 
pendent men found their way into the 
Chamber. The superiority of the ballot 
has been proved in the recent elections in 
that country, for it was oniy by its pro- 
tection that any men of Conservative prin- 
ciples could have been returned. The 
usual argument against the ballot is a sort 
of hustings declamation—that it is ‘un- 
English; ’’ but is it not more un-English 
to traffic in votes, and make a poor trader 
vote against his conscience? Probably 
many Members are aware that the Com- 
mittee of four who sat on the Reform Bill 
in 1831, consisting of Lord Grey, Lord 
John Russell, Lord Duncannon, and Lord 
Durham, recommended that the ballot 
should be introduced, and that the dura- 
tion of Parliaments should be shortened. 
This cannot be denied. And when the 
Chandos clause was introduced in this 
House, Lord Althorp declared that it 
would be a great step towards rendering 
the ballot necessary; and Lord Grey used 
the same argument in the other House. | 
will ask those twenty Gentlemen who voted 
for the ballot in 1842, some of whom used 
very hard language towards the noble Lord 


sends fourteen Members to Parliament. I} at the head of the Government, whether 
might also instance Sussex and Lanca-/ any of them would be swayed for an in- 
shire; but the proportions are so ridiculous | stant by the arguments with which the 
that the system defeats its own object, and | noble Lord had opposed the ballot in 
fails to represent even the property of the | 1848? Twenty supporters of the Govern- 
country, for population and property are | ment and two Cabinet Ministers voted for 
very nearly connected, and it is only in | the ballot then. I hope they will be true 
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to their convictions in 1842, and vote for 
it now. 

The qualifieation of Members has not 
been touched on by the hon. Member for 
Montrose. This is by no means part of 
“our ancient institutions;’’ it is quite a 
recent innovation. In 1703, a Parliament, 
which was very jealous of the commercial 
classes, and desirous that all the power of 
the country should be vested in the landed 
gentry, passed an Act by which no man 
who had less than 300/. a year in land 
could sit in Parliament. This has been 
since altered by Mr. Warburton’s Act. 
Mr. Macaulay, whether he were in the Ca- 
binet or not nobody knew, had said— 

“Tt is no part of the constitution of the king- 
dom that a qualification shall be required ; nor is 
it a part of the consequences of the Revolution. 
It was introduced by a bad Parliament, now held 
in no great esteem, for the purpose of defeating 
the Revolution and excluding the Protestant suc- 
cession to the Crown.” 

What did the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Spooner) think of that ? 

Another question is as to the duration 
of Parliaments. If ever there was a mon- 


strous infraction of the constitution, it was 
in passing the Septennial Bill; it was one 
of the Whig jobs of the day. 


In 1715, 
the Whig faction of that time were very 
much afraid that the people were in fa- 
vour of the Pretender; and they passed a 
Bill, which was not first introduced here, 
but in the other House, by the Duke of 
Devonshire, enacting that the then Parlia- 
ment should last seven years. The Bill 
was opposed by the Tory party, but for no 
very good reasons. One of them, Sir John 
Barnard, opposed it because ‘‘ he thought 
that country Gentlemen should always be 
returned to that House, and nobody else.”’ 
But the House passed the Septennial Bill, 
a permanent remedy for a temporary occa- 
sion. They did more; they even proposed 
to continue that Parliament for seven years 
longer. If the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government looks through the records 
of the duration of Parliaments, he will find, 
that since the reign of George II., they 
have averaged five years and a half. The 
Septennial Act was a fraud from the com- 
mencement, and you who wish stare super 
antiquas vias, are bound to repeal it. | 
should have stopped here had not the noble 
Lord thrown out a challenge and denied 
that the Government of this country was 
carried on for the benefit of the aristo- 
cracy; and he quoted Tacitus! The hon. 
Member for Surrey (Mr. H. Drummond) 
also quoted Dodd’s Parliamentary Com- 
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panion, to show how many vulgar fellows 
without grandfathers were Members of Par- 
liament. Well, I have consulted Dodd, and 
here are the results: I find, according to 
Dodd, that there are forty-two boroughs 
still subject to local influence; thirty-three 
are under the direct influence of Peers. 
Eighteen Members in this House represent 
eleven Whig Peers, and thirty-three repre- 
sent twenty-two Tory Peers. And these 
forty-two boroughs have as much influence 
in the House as the cities of London, Dub- 
lin, Edinburgh, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 
But when the noble Lord says that Go- 
vernment ‘is not carried on for the bene- 
fit of the aristocracy,” here is my answer, 
again according to Dodd. There are 6 
Marquesses in this House! 8 Earls! 25 
Viscounts! 36 Lords! 61 Baronets! and 
12 Honourable Misters! There are alto- 
gether 274 persons connected with Peers 
and the aristocracy in the House, besides 
44 officers of the Army, 8 of the Navy, 
exclusive of those who are officially con- 
nected with the Government, making, in 
the whole, 334 Members who are under 
the direct influence of the aristocracy. 
Let it not be supposed that 1 am at- 
tacking the individuals: I am attacking 
the system, not the men; and I say that 
the power of the aristocracy has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished. 
We have heard somewhat of family peti- 
tions in this House. Why, what is the 
whole foundation of the present Govern- 
ment in this country? Its foundation 
rests upon family arrangements. Nearly 
the whole Cabinet are related to each other 
by ties of birth or marriage. They form 
a snug family party! And they so far 
differ from another exhibition called the 
‘*Happy Family,” that, whereas in the 
one case all the animals are distinct in 
species, in the other, whilst admitting the 
great knowledge and talents in individuals, 
you can only account for their ricketty 
offspring in legislation by knowing that 
the parents are all related. 

So much for the constitution of the Ca- 
binet. The same aristocratic element is 
visible in the subordinate officers; look at 
the Treasury bench in this House—it is 
occupied by either the scions or attachés of 
the great Whig families, chequered here 
and there with some statistical man of the 
people, just to give a popular tone to the 
composition; and if you find the repre- 
sentative of a large liberal constituency in 
in such company, you may be sure that his 
former principles have become sickly, and 
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that his present associates have treated 
him as gipsies are reported to treat stolen 
children—* disfigured him to make him 
pass for their own.”’ In short, turn where 
you will, whether in colonial management 
or diplomacy, it will be found that for the 
most part Government “ has been carried 
on for the benefit of the aristocracy;”’ but 
the noble Lord says, the ‘‘ Howards and 
the Stanleys are not to be precluded from 
holding situations;’’ allow me to suggest 
that the ‘“‘ Howards and the Stanleys” 
have as good a right (and no more) as 
others to hold places, and it is somewhat 
singular that few of the Howards or of the 
Stanleys are in public places. There are 
others there who have not such good 
claims, and who make a good thing of 


them. We do not complain that men of 


the name of Howard and Stanley have 
places, but we complain that ‘‘ Lord Tom- 
noddies”’ are pushed into office, while other 
men of iaatl ond perhaps better preten- 
sions, but not of such high birth, are ex- 
cluded. The present Government is a go- 
vernment of great families merely. Are 
the Members of that Government remark- 
able for any great or overpowering talents? 
Is the Colonial Office so well administered ? 
Is the Financial Department so well at- 
tended to? Are you keeping your pro- 
mises when out of office to Ireland? Are 
these the reasons why you are retaining 
your places? No; you are keeping them 
because none of the great families are pre- 
pared to take your places. You are keep- 
ing the Government because the people 
cannot make Lords of the Bedchamber, or 
get Lords in the other House to thump 
the red box! The people of this country 
only want a Government of practical men; 
and my conscientious belief is, that the 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Hud- 
son) and others, who can manage railway 
boards equally well, are as well qualified 
to conduct the Government as the noble 
Lords who now form such a select family 
compact. The noble Lord, at the close of 
his speech the other night, quoted an 
American gentleman, who said that the 
British constitution was ‘‘so long and so 
strong.” The noble Lord was caught by 
the rhyme. But in 1831 the noble Lord 
said that the constitution of this country 
had never been “ settled for fifty years.” 
Why was the constitution ‘so long and so 
strong ?’’ Because it went with the spirit 
of the times :— 


‘The constitution of this House, instead of 
nd invariable, was a 
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constitution that never for fifty years together 
during a long period was at all settled.” * 
Before resuming my seat I cannot re- 
frain from adverting to some remarks 
which fell from the hon. Member for 
Bucks (Mr. Disraeli). Towards the con- 
clusion of his speech, he told us that he 
objected to any amendment of the repre- 
sentation, because it was promoted and 
favoured by the middle classes; and he 
went on to say, that the only possible Go- 
vernment in England, was one which re- 
lied on the use of *‘ traditionary influences,” 
and ‘‘the great properties round which 
men might rally.” I beg leave to remind 
the hon. Member, who now talks so slight- 
ingly of the middle classes, that on a re- 
cent occasion when the peace and safety of 
this metropolis were threatened, the cool 
heads and strong arms of the middle 
classes stood between the ‘‘ great proper- 
ties’? and revolution; it was to their exist- 
ence you owe your present safety; that 
| class, which, uniting the ornamental and 
polished superstructure to the more rude 
‘and solid foundation, is in fact the cement 
‘which ensures the stability of the glorious 
fabric; let the hon. Gentleman hear the 
| eulogium of Lord Brougham on those mid- 


dle classes :— 








“* He spoke of the middle classes—of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of the middle orders 
| of the State, the most numerous, and by far the 
| most wealthy class in the country; for all their 
| Lordships’ castles, manors, funds, and acres, if 
| brought to the hammer, and sold at fifty years’ 
| purchase, would kick the beam, when counter- 
| poised by the wealth of the middle classes, who 
| were the depositaries of sober, rational, intelli- 
| gent, and honest English feeling ; they were not 
to be browbeaten by classic quotations, and, as for 
an epigram, they cared for it as little as a cannon- 
ball; they were grave, intelligent, and rational 
people, who long considered a subject before they 
made up their minds upon it: he did not believe 
any thinking man could dream of the possibility of 
carrying on any Government in spite of those 
middle classes.” 
Then, Sir, as to those ‘‘ traditionary in- 
fluences’’ we are told of. What does the 
hon. Member mean by using this political 
Puseyism of tradition? I deny that the 
nobility ever exercised any ‘ traditionary 
influence’’ in this House; true, there are 
certain traditions to be found in the musty 
rolls of the Parliamentary register—we 
read of a county Member having been su- 
perseded in his election because the Garter 
King-at-Arms could not discover the Mem- 
ber’s coat-of-arms in the Heralds’ Oftice! 





* See Lord John Russell, June 24th, 1831, on 
Reform Bill. 
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and that your predecessors, Sir, in that] But the hon. Member makes a last ap- 
chair formerly sat in cocked hats! but peal tothe gentlemen of England, as being 
when will you find that the aristocracy ex- | ‘* the proper leaders of the people.”” Sir, 
ercised a ‘‘traditionary influence?’’ The!as a class, I respect the gentlemen of 
hon. Member well knows that the ancient England; I reverence their sterling ho- 
nobles of this kingdom were killed off in nesty, generous courage, and flowing cha- 
the wars of the Roses—he well knows rity, but I dispute that they have ever put 
Henry VII. with difficulty collected twenty- | themselves forward as the leaders of popular 
eight Peers to sit in his first Parliament, | opinions. You may point to Hampden, but 
and that even the most ancient of your he was disowned by the gentry of his day; 
modern Peers can only date their patents | and to come down to more modern events, 
of preferment from men who were the pan- | let me ask, who precipitated the American 


ders and parasites of Henry VIII. ! 
Surely the hon. Member does not wish 
us to recur to the real ‘‘ traditionary in- 
fluence’’ which the Crown formerly exer- 
cised in returning Members to Parliament 
—when boroughs were created and corpo- 
rations cashiered as it suited the designs 
or caprices of an arbitrary despot. Why, 


in the reign of the third Edward, Lanca- | 


shire sent but one Member to this House; 
in that of Henry VII. the county of York 


had only two representatives ! namely, for | 


York aid Searborough. The county and 
city of Durham returned no Members till 
1673; and the Members for Newark owed 
their seats to the last profligate Act of 
Charles II. 


tionary influence,’’ as exercised by the 
Crown, and the effects would be the same | 
as sought to be exercised by an ambitious 


dligarchy. Then as to the watchword of 
“rallying round the large properties’ — 
the same ery was raised in the days of 
Cromwell. It is recorded by an historian 


of whom the country may well be proud— | 


I allude to the lamented father of the hon. 
Member for Bucks—‘‘ that one troop of 
Charles’s guards who fought at Edgehill 
in the great rebellion, boasted that their 
revenues were equal to all the Members 
who voted against them in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament;”’ but we do not find 
that the ‘large properties” of that day 
were able to contend against the power of 
public opinion! And when the hon. Gen- 
tleman tries to ‘ conjure spirits from the 
vasty deep,”’ and points to the Tories of 
the days of Bolingbroke as examples to 
his own followers, he forgets that the New- 
degates and Sibthorps of to-day have 
nothing in common with the Wyndhams 
and Shippens of the last century; he for- 
gets that the old country party were linked 
together for the restoration of the Stuarts, 
and that with that ill-starred race their 
Principles expired— 

“ The knights are dust, 

Their good swords rust, 

And their souls are with the saints we trust.” 


This, Sir, was the ‘ tradi- | 


war? who resisted the repeal of the Test 
‘and Corporation Acts? who delayed Ca- 
'tholic Emancipation, and struggled, but in 
vain, against Reform? Why, Sir, the 
country party invoked by the Member for 
Bucks! and even during this present Ses- 
sion how have they been employed? Why, 
| they have brought in a Bill which allows 
their tenants to shoot hares, and they have 
thrown out a great measure of emancipa- 
tion which had for its object to strike off 
the last rusty links of persecution from a 
people who have groaned for centuries 
under the ‘ traditionary influences’ of 
bigotry and superstition! Sir, 1, for one, 
deprecate the arraying of class against 
class: the best friends of civilisation are 
those who seek to unite all classes in a 
common bond; and as I believe, to use the 
words of a great historian and philosopher, 
that ‘it is the participation of numbers 
in the Government, and not in the name of 
republic as opposed to monarchy that con- 
stitutes liberty—and that true freedom is 
only consistent with the removal of all 
shackles on thought, education, and reli- 
gion,’’ I shall, in concurrence with these 
sentiments, give my humble support to 
the resolutions of the hon. Member for 
Montrose. 

Mr. Serseant TALFOURD said, though 
he was reluctant to intrude upon the atten- 
tion of the House on subjects so momen- 
tous as those which the question brought 
before them, yet there were some circum- 
stances attending his connexion with those 
by whom the measure was brought for- 
ward which made him still more reluctant 
to give a silent vote. At an early period 
of his life he felt an ardent sympathy with 
political reform—he sympathised with any 
and with every success in those measures 
for which the hon. Member for Montrose 
was so honourably distinguished — and 
therefore he could not offer, as he must do, 
‘an earnest and decided opposition to the 
| resolution which that hon. Gentleman had 
| placed before the House—he could not re- 
‘ pudiate that picture in little of a revolution 
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which it presented to his apprehension, with- 
out at the same time asserting the consist- 
ency of thecourse which he was about to take 
in declining to go farther in the path to which 
the hon. Member invited them. If he felt 
any real impropriety in the course he had 
hitherto pursued —if experience, and years, 
and the reality of events, had wrought any 
change in his opinions—he hoped he should 
avow that change without apprehension 
and without hesitation. But, believing 
that the course he was now about to take 
was consistent with the course which he 
had hitherto taken, he felt that it was 
right for one who had little to boast of be- 
yond the moral harmony and consistency of 
his past and present views to explain them. 
In looking back for thirty years, he was 
enabled to embrace a comprehensive glance 
of the achievements that had been won to 
the popular cause, and of the additions 
that had been made to the popular stren g h 
—he called to mind the period when the 
nomination boroughs, even then more a 
scandal than a mischief, were defended by 
the most brilliant statesmen in that House 
as integral parts of the constitution of the 
country—when the municipal corporations 
were little better than a local aristocracy, 
where, from age to age, a self-elected body 
maintained possession of power—when he 
recollected that the statutes of a paper 
currency were maintained by the bloody 
execution of sanguinary laws—and when 
he recalled to mind that every attempt of 
the press to advocate the power of the peo- 
ple was repressed by frequent prosecutions 
and with severe sentences—cruelty awak- 
ened by fear—as if it were necessary to 
prevent a breath or movement from dis- 
pelling that dismal enchantment in which 
the rotten system stood spellbound; and 
when he considered the great alterations 
that had been made since then—when he 
thought of the power that was wrested 
from the aristocracy in 1832, and given to 
the people—when he considered that into 
the municipal corporations the popular ele- 
ment had been admitted—that the reform 
of the criminal law had been so extensive, 
that even the scent of blood seareely tinges 
it now—when he considered that the press 
was not only free from prosecution, but 
even from annoyance—when he considered 
all this, he did not think it would be incon- 
sistent to decline going further on in the 
same course, but in holding that it would 
be better to concentrate the power they 
had gained, and to use it for obtaining ad- 
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and that piety, without which knowledge 
was either a trouble or a curse to the mass 
of the people, which would prepare them 
for the exercise of their political rights in 
future times. He believed the first im- 
pression which the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Montrose would make was, 
that it was of a very miscellaneous charac. 
ter. There were four distinct reforms em. 
braced in one resolution; and his first feel- 
ing in looking to the resolution was, a 
sense of the injustice that was done to 
those who might be prepared to sympathise 
with one or other of those changes, and 
who were compelled by this resolution to 
vote either for or against them all. But 
there was another circumstance that pre- 
sented itself to his mind. He could not 
help perceiving that this was an attempt to 
emulate another, a larger, and, he must 
say, a nobler scheme. There were six 
points in the People’s Charter, dealing 
more or less with these subjects; and this 
resolution seemed to have been formed on 
the same model, but in such a diluted 
shape as to induce the milder or more 
timid reformers to adopt it. The first 
point in this lesser People’s Charter to 
which he would advert was the ballot; and 
he must confess he was struck with an ad- 
mission in the opening speech of the mover 
of this resolution, that a large portion of 
the constituency, even as it at present 
stood, were so poor, so dependent, so open 
to the influences of money and power, as 
to require this artificial protection; and 
yet at the same moment that this confes- 
sion was made, the hon. Member proposed 
to extend the suffrage still farther to this 
class, which he had described as so poor, 
so helpless, and so dependent. For him- 
self, he must say, that looking to the 
ballot singly, and believing that de- 
fect in the position of the present con- 
stituency which the hon. Member had 
described to be true—believing that a 
portion of them were subject to those bad 
influences for which the ballot proposed a 
remedy, he, for one, would have supported 
that proposition. He believed, however, 
that the importance of the ballot had been 
exaggerated, both by its supporters and 
its opponents. He entirely disbelieved in 
the efficacy of its working—he disbelieved 
in the power of any mechanical contri- 
vance to keep secret the most important 
act of the poor man’s political life; but, as 
the social evil was so great, so unmitigated, 
so uncompensated, he would rather, be- 


ministrative reforms; above all, he thought | lieving this to be so, and looking upon the 
they should use it for imparting knowledge, | ballot to be no organic change, but a mere 
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matter of detail—he would rather have 
supported the measure, though with little 
hope that it would effectually check the 
evil. But the hon. Member for Montrose 
told them, and his reason, if true, was the 
most effectual condemnation of his Motion, 
that if his new constituency did not receive 
this protection, the franchise to them 
would be prejudicial instead of a boon; 
and, he must add, if it were prejudicial to 
them it would be an enormous curse to the 
country, because it would consolidate that 
worst of all powers, the power of the 
purse, at the expense of hundreds of thou- 
sands of consciences, which would be de- 
liberately submitted to its influence. Was 
it true that the constituency which it was 
now proposed to create, were really in that 
unhappy condition, that nothing but the 
protection of the ballot-box could prevent 
this new Reform Bill from becoming a 
curse instead of a blessing ? and were they 
prepared to unsettle all the ancient insti- 
tutions of the country, in the face of this 
admission that there was only the ballot- 
box standing between the chance of its 
proving a blessing or a curse to the coun- 
try ?—that the ballot-box, in fact, was to 
be the ark in which the new-born liberties 


of England were to drift through the 
storms and whirlwinds that encompassed 


them? He required no other admission 
than this to put the question to any man 
whether he was prepared to pass a mea- 
sure which could only be efficient by the 
admission of its author, if the ballot-box 
was held up to prevent its being a curse 
instead of a blessing. His hon. Friend 
next proposed that there should be triennial 
Parliaments. Now, really this was so little 
of a practical change, and would have so 
little effect, that he believed every new 
Member would be happy to take his seat, 
for better or worse, on the condition that 
it was ensured to him for three years. 
But he confessed that here too he sus- 
pected his hon. Friend was emulating the 
greater Charter, which proposed annual 
Parliaments. Whether the shortening of 
Parliaments would be a good or an evil— 
whether like, the fabled giant, who ac- 
quired new strength every time he touched 
his mother earth—whether the House 
would derive new strength from a triennial 
visitation to their constituents, he was not 
concerned to discuss; what he was con- 
cerned with was, the evident marks of 
emulation which this plan bore to the 
greater scheme of the People’s Charter, 
which it was proposed to supplant for a 
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time—and, he feared, it would only be for 
atime. Then he came to the substantial 
parts of the resolution, which involved an 
increase of the franchise, and a new distri- 
bution of the electoral constituencies. 
Here he must admit that, if the scheme of 
his hon. Friend was at all to be hke that 
which the family petitioners of his hon. 
Friend understood it to be, then there 
would be a terrible consisteney between 
his scheme for extending the franchise to 
the mass of want and wretchedness that 
existed at the present time, and the tearing 
up of all ties that bound local constituen- 
cies together—all those feelings of affec- 
tion and kindness that existed between the 
representative and the represented—all 
that gave a local character to local dis- 
tricts. But the hon. Member told his pe- 
titioners—for it was to be remembered that 
he had evoked a cloud of family petitions 
in favour of electoral districts—he told 
them, ‘‘ I do not desire—God forbid that 
I should desire—to cut up the country into 
parallelograms.”” But the petitioners, by 
whose wisdom the hon. Member would 
have the House to be guided, understood 
the hon. Member as wishing to cut up the 
country into parallelograms. But now it 
turned out that his hon. Friend was con- 
servative on this point—for every man was 
conservative on some point—and he told 
them that he did not intend to do any such 
thing ; but that he had a scheme of his 
own, which should be theirs so soon as he 
was permitted to lay his Bill upon the 
table of the House; and, as the hon. 
Member could not expect his Bill to be in- 
troduced this Session, whatever its ulti- 
mate success might be, he dared to say 
the Bill was safe from criticism for this 
season at least. But what were they to 
think of a proposition which had been so 
loosely worded—he would not say so 
studiedly disguised—that its own support- 
ers did not understand it? Then came 
the next and the last proposition. The 
resolution, as it was sent into the world, 
was so framed as to include all household- 
ers. He presumed there was no intention 
of practising a delusion with this word— 
but the word ‘‘ include’? was meant to in- 
dicate the drawing of a line of demarca- 
tion from those who were not household- 
ers; and accordingly in that sense it was 
understood by the petitioners. It was for 
household suffrage they prayed. That 
was the ery that was linked with the name 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Hume); and honse- 
hold suffrage was the ery which had been 
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got up through the country. If there had 
been a dinner—though he was far from in- 
sinuating that there was one—he would 
venture to say, that Hume and household 
suffrage was the toast of the evening. 
The babbling gossip of the air echoed the 
ery of Hume and household suffrage. But, 
in expounding the plan which he had in- 
troduced, the hon. Member had favoured 
them with an interpretation clause; and, 
certainly, strange as were the interpreta- 
tion clauses which he had seen in Acts of 
Parliament, he had never seen any inter- 
pretation so singular as that which his 
hon. Friend had fixed to this plain old- 
fashioned English word. The hon. Mem- 
ber said— 

“ By household suffrage I do not mean any 


man who holds a house, but any body that a house 
holds.” 


Tlousehold suffrage was evidently an en- 
dearing term to the parties who had sent 
up these petitions in separate coveys; 
but the hon. Member meant by the word 
everybody that had slept in a house, and 
excepted from his franchise only those who 
slept in gipsy tents; and why the hon. 
Member should except these he did not 
know, for they would add to the variegated 
grace of the scene, and they would not be 
the least independent of the constituency. 
But the reason which the hon. Gentleman 
gave for this interpretation clause was still 
more edifying than the interpretation itself 
—he had used the term household suffrage, 
he said, because the Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, at whose suggestion he brought 
forward this resolution, agreed to use the 
term household suffrage, though they could 
not agree as to the meaning. And this 
was from the central wisdom of that body 
who had been agitating the country for 
weeks past upon a question regarding 
which they could not themselves agree, 
but which they wrapped up in language 
that was susceptible of any meaning that 
any one might think fit to put upon it. 
He did not consider, however, that his 
hon. Friend had shrunk from proposing 
household suffrage, because whatever it 
might have been in the time of the Ed- 
wards and Henrys, when the Crown, as 
his hon. Friend the Member for Middlesex 
remarked, nominated and governed this 
House, he would venture to say that house- 
hoid suffrage, though the sound was agree- 
able to their ears, was of all notions the 
most fallacious and absurd. That they 
should give to every man who was the fa- 
ther of children that he could not maintain, 
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who occupied a roof in some squalid part 
of a crowded city, or who by the favour of 
the lord of the manor threw up a mud hut 
on a heath, which after the lapse of twenty 
years he perhaps would claim for his own 
—to give to such a father of a family, 
steeped in poverty to the very lips, and 
all the more abject and dependent because 
of the incumbrances of his family—to give 
him the franchise, and to exclude persons 
who with prudent forethought had _post- 
poned the enjoyment of the greatest bles- 
sings that can sweeten life until they were 
in a position to maintain a family—to ex. 
clude young men and clerks in the highest 
state of respectability, and to give it to squa- 
lid want, wretchedness, and misery, was cer- 
tainly the most unreasonable of all schemes 
that could have been suggested. Those, 
then, were the schemes that were before 
them. There was one question which had 
not yet been answered, and which he should 
like to know. Supposing that this Bill 
was passed, did they intend it as a final 
settlement of the question, or was it only 
to be an instalment? If they intended it 
as a settlement, they knew that they were 
presenting to the House what would prove 
to be a mere illusion—they knew that it 
would not stand for a single year—they 
knew that the farther they extended the 
suffrage, the more bitter became the feel- 
ings of those who were excluded. Nay, 
more, they knew that the more they de- 
stroyed the anomalies that existed, the 
more bitter would they make the sense of 
exclusion. So long as the different varia- 
tions of the franchise existed, the man who 
did not possess it felt no indignation. But 
if they made one definite line of demarea- 
tion, then the clamour would become tre- 
mendous: they would be able to tamper 
with the feelings of want and poverty no 
longer; there would be a new agitation 
commenced, and the country would have 
to go through another series of conflicts 
which no well-organised State could suffer 
or sustain. Therefore, to offer this mea- 
sure to the Chartists as an instalment 
might be right; but to present it to the 
middle classes, who did not want the Char- 
ter as a final settlement of the question, 
showed, he would not say a want of ho- 
nesty, but it showed a singular want of 
common sense. Not that he contended, 


as an everlasting rule for all time to come, 
for property as the only ground on which 
political power was to be exercised. He 
knew well that there was a nobler wealth 
than that of acres or of money—that there 
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might be a deep attachment to the country | eloquence, he must say that to him it ap- 
—ahumble but earnest love of her insti- | peared wholly beside the question. The 
tutions—a pride in her ancestral glories— | great instances to which his hon. Friend 
and a fine sense of her antiquities, existing | had referred, indicated nothing with re- 
in the bosoms of the humblest of her chil- | spect to the masses of the people from 
dren. He knew that virtue and excellence | whom they were selected. He had al- 
connected the humblest dwelling with the | ways thought that the seeds of genius 
skies. But it remained to him to consider | were scattered by the great Author and 
whether they ought to grant the franchise | inspirer of humanity with an equal hand 
to men without property, when the subject | amongst the humblest as well as the high- 
of legislation so often related to property; | est classes; every soil was congenial to 
or whether they did not require the voter | them; they were developed as much on 
to be of nobler virtue—of a severer order | the mountain side as on the mountain top 
of self-sacrifice—of the power to prevent or in the lowly valley; and the most bril- 
the wish from becoming the father to the liant lights of genius belonged to the 
thought, than the mass of the people now | darkest ages and the lowest periods of 
exhibited, before they allowed them to le- | civilisation. Was that to be supposed the 
gislate in a country where property was| most palmy state of Greece, because 
collected in immense masses, and where a | shortly after the Trojan war there arose a 
large proportion of property consisted of an| wandering minstrel, from whose harmo- 
enormous mortgage to be sustained by the, nious numbers the greatest critics had 
national industry. Far be it from him to) drawn their rules, and after whose model 
say that these virtues were never to be the greatest poets had moulded their 
found among the humbler classes. He} works? But the hon. Member for Oldham 
believed that the patient endurance of suf-|had referred to him (Mr. Serjeant Tal- 
fering, the earnest desire for good, in which fourd) in terms of the highest compliment, 
they themselves had little expectation to and had mentioned, as an instance, known 
share, and which when detected, as it often to him, the name of Mr. Thomas Cooper, 
was, beneath the lowly roof, made his heart | the author of the Purgatory of Suicides. 
to swell with pride at the thought that he Now, he did not withdraw one word of the 
belonged to the same nation with these praise which he had, on a former occasion, 
heroic men—he believed that these virtues , bestowed on Mr. Cooper; and he was glad 
had often been shown. But if he were to find that his poem had since attracted 
asked whether these virtues abounded at the attention of one of the most brilliant 
the present time, he must answer in the ornaments of literature in the present day 
negative. The education returns answer-|—he meant the hon. Member for Bucks; 
ed ** No.”’ The annals of crime, which’ but the hon. Member for Oldham had re- 
were fearfully increasing from year to year, ferred to this instance as a proof of the 
answered ‘* No;’’ and the history of recent fitness of the class to which Mr, Cooper 
outbreaks which transformed honest men belonged for the elective franchise; and, 
into robbers and plunderers, confirmed the surely, never was there an instance so de- 
melancholy tale. | Every conscientious structive of an argument. He hoped and 
statesman must feel how little education believed that a spirit more gentle and 
had been helped on—the education which more wise now animated the philosophy of 
was available, not for this world alone, but Mr. Cooper; but if he was called as a wit- 
for that which was to come. If he could ness, he was bound to tell the truth, and 
perceive any corresponding increase of the the whole truth, and that truth was utterly 
intelligence with the increase of power in destructive of the argument in support of 
the people since 1832, he would gladly | which the example was quoted—for this 
support—not this Motion, not a Motion to ‘was the Thomas Cooper who went into 
give the franchise to man as householder the Potteries of Staffordshire at a time 
or tenant, ratepayer or lodger, but to man when unhappy differences existed between 
a8 man—man impressed with the glory the masters and the workmen, and pre- 
of his origin, the responsibility of his sented to the workmen harangue after ha- 
duties, and the grandeur of his destiny. rangue, at a time when words became 
The hen. Member for Oldham had at- things, and when inflammatory words were 
tempted to present indications of that ele- answered, not by words of fire, but by 
vation in the humblest classes; and, al- deeds—by lighted torches and the destruc- 
though his hon, Friend had dilated on that tion of property; and the fact was that 
great topic of his speech with congenial those men rushed from the very scene 
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where he had addressed them to the work 
of desolation and plunder. He threw the 
whole district for two days into a state of 
rebellion and lawless violence, until one of 
his victims—for he could call them by no 
other name—they thought themselves his 
proselytes—-they were his victims—until 
one of his victims had been shot dead by the 
intrepidity of one of the soldiers who were 
called in. Then they paused and began 
to reflect; but the crimes of those two days 
occupied the Judges on a special commis- 
sion for three weeks—and then this was 
the man who was represented as fit to be 
a moral teacher of this class, and these, 
his victims, as the fit recipients of the po- 
litical franchise! He was obliged to con- 
fess that the history of the world showed 
that the great blessings to mankind were 
not gained by the masses, but by the wis- 
dom and the virtue of the heroie few, too 
often enervated, and obstructed, and tram- 
pled on by the folly and corruption of the 
many. Did he, therefore, say that that 
must always be the case? Far from it. 


He believed that the time would come 
when the masses of the people might go- 
vern; but, in his opinion, the seeds of con- 
servative progress would be best fostered 


by the preservation of our institutions in 
peace. Much they heard of the supreme 
power of the people; but was it not the 
power of the Cyclop, groping about in his 
cave, gigantic, but in darkness—a dark- 
ness not to be dispelled by the light of 
science, or the light of learning, but only 
by light from above. He would remind 
the House of some lines, in which the 
thoughts of Schiller were conveyed in the 
words of Coleridge :— 
“The way of ancient ordinance, though it winds, 
Is yet no devious way. Straightforward goes 
The lightning’s path, and straight the fearful path 
Of the cannon ball. Direct it flies and rapid, 
Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what 
it reaches. 
My son! the road the human being travels, 
That on which blessing comes and goes, doth fol- 
low 
The river’s course, the valley’s playful windings, 
Curves round the cornfield and the hill of vines, 
Ilonouring the holy bounds of property! 
And thus secure, tho’ late, leads to its end.” 


Before he sat down he wished to say a 
word or two on the subject of the petitions 
which had been presented to the House. 
He did not deny that there were a great 
number of petitions coming from very re- 
spectable sources, and signed by very re- 
spectable names; some of them had been 
signed by old reformers from habit and 
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recollections of abuses of former days— 
others by those who thought that there 
were abuses to be remedied; many, no 
doubt, there were who felt great respect 
for the name of the hon. Member for Mon. 
trose, but very few who had any definite 
notion of what he proposed. He denied, 
however, that any true enthusiasm had 
been kindled throughout the country—ex. 
cept when a question had arisen between 
the Reformers and the Chartists—and he 
should have wondered if it had been. The 
thinking and prudent people of this coun- 
try did not consider that at this time it 
was fitting to unsettle the institutions of 
the country. That there might be imper- 
fections and anomalies in these institutions 
no man doubted; but at this time the mass 
of the people were averse to change, 
Even the number of petitions which had 
been presented would not have appeared if 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose had come on at the time for which it 
was originally fixed; and those that had 
been since presented were nothing more 
than an answer to a speech which was 
never spoken. It had been supposed that 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had said 
that the people of England did not wish 
for reform; and then the petitioners came 
to say that they did wish for reform, at 
least they said, ‘‘ Here is Mr. Hume’s 
nostrum”’—and some of the petitioners, 
he believed, prayed for whatever Mr. Hume 
wanted, and some for the resolution which 
had been moved; but it was quite clear that 
at this moment there was not any consider- 
able number of English hearts who desired 
to enlist in this struggle. The general 
feeling of the people of England at the 
present time was one of humble gratitude 
for the institutions with which they were 
blessed, and of honest pride for the secu- 
rity of those institutions. At least, they 
felt that there was something in the word 
** stable ’’— something time-honoured — 
something which was worth living for, and, 
if need be, worth dying for—something 
which could not be conveyed in a resolu- 
tion, but which was embodied in those in- 
stitutions for which the prayers of thov- 
sands of Christian hearts rose daily to the 
throne of merey. These were the institu- 
tions which not only afforded an asylum to 
the victims of democratic tyranny which 
was raging abroad, but which would re- 
main as the models to which they must 
look when they desired to lay again the 
foundations of a renovated empire; and 
were they then, were the people of England, 
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thus situated in the very Thermopyle of 


the world—were they at such a moment to 
spend their time in that miserable tamper- 
ing with institutions which had stood a 
thousand storms; and beneath which that 
very genius and cheap literature of which 
the hon. Member for Oldham had spoken 
had flourished and grown up? He should 
be sorry to live to extreme age to witness 
the dreary, vapid, and unmeaning changes 
to which this would lead. He abated no 
jot of hope for the progress of social and 
political improvement; he rejoiced in the 
anticipation of the time when the only 
condition of the franchise should be wisely 
to understand and rightly to enjoy it; but— 
he said it with shame and sorrow—he be- 


lieved that at the present time the people | 


of this country were utterly unfit to receive 
such a boon. Against this resolution of 
the hon. Gentleman, founded upon no prin- 
ciple, presenting no settlement, tending to 
a succession of unmeaning changes, he 
entered his humble but solemn protest; 
and he gave his voice against it with his 
whole heart, his whole soul, and his whole 
strength. 

Mr. COBDEN said: I rise under great 
disadvantages to address.the House after 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just sat down; and the difficulty of my po- 
sition would be very much increased if I 
were called upon to address myself to this 
question in the manner, and with the elo- 
quence and fancy, by which his speech has 
been distinguished; but I make no pretence 
to follow in such a track. I cannot help 
observing that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has not given us any facts as the 
groundwork of his reasoning. There is 
one statement, however, made by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman on which the oppo- 
nents of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose seem very much to rely. The 
statement to which I allude is to this ef- 
fect—that the wishes of the country are 
not in favour of the change which my hon. 
Friend proposes. That assertion, as we 
all know, was made by the noble Lord the 
Member for London. Now, it must be ge- 
nerally felt that this statement is of more 
importance than any other that has been 
uttered upon this subject. I am ready to 
admit that there is a diversity of opinion 
amongst the unenfranchised classes as to 
the nature and extent of the reform which 
they demand; but I will put it both to the 
noble Lord, and to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whether they mean delibe- 
rately to tell this House that the great 
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sess any political power? Will they ven- 
ture to utter any such libel on the people, 
as to assert that those who are excluded 
from all share in political power are so ab- 
ject as not to desire to possess any portion 
of it? I should be sorry to believe such 
an assertion, and I must say I do not be- 
lieve it—I should have a very poor opinion 
of my fellow-countrymen if I did. But 
there is this very important element in the 
question. If you admit that the people of 
this country do desire to participate in the 
franchise, then there are six-sevenths of 
the whole of the adult male population by 
whom this franchise is desired; and if, in 
addition to this, you are clearly shown that 
a large portion of the middle classes are in 
favour of bestowing this franchise on those 
six-sevenths of the adult male population, 
then I am entitled to say this is a most 
important element in the whole question. 
Now I call on the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber to analyse carefully the division list 
after this debate shall have been brought 
to a conclusion; and he will find that in 
proportion as the Members of this House 
represent the middle classes and the inde- 
pendent 101. householders, so he will find 
their names recorded in favour of the Mo- 
tion of my hon. Friend. I refer to this 


| test in order to show that it is not true, as 


has been asserted, that there exists a hos- 
tile spirit on the part of the middle classes 
to grant any extension of political power 
to the masses of the people. I believe that 
a contrary spirit exists amongst the middle 
classes. These facts, for such they are, 
being admitted, what is the other assertion 
of the hon. and learned Member with which 
I have to deal? He stated that there had 
been no general petitioning nor any great 
meetings held amongst the people at large 
in favour of the resolutions of my hon. 
Friend. I have long been accustomed to 
watch the progress of opinion out of doors, 
and am perhaps from that circumstance 
better qualified than the hon. and learned 
Member to test the extent of public feeling 
on such questions as the present. I venture 
to tell the hon. and learned Member that 
there is a greater movement in behalf of 
these resolutions, and a movement more 
entirely divested of organisation, than has 
been manifested of late years amongst the 
people. I have counted the number of 
meetings where resolutions have been pass- 
ed in favour of these resolutions, as I find 
them recorded in the Daily News, and I 
find their number amounts to no less than 
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130. I challenge the hon. and learned 
Member to deny the fact that the move- 
ment has been more spontaneous in favour 
of these resolutions than ever was mani- 
fested during the five years that the corn- 
law movement was going on; for I am 
ready to admit that the corn-law move- 
ment was galvanised as from a centre, and 
that the meetings on that question were 
held at the instigation and by the instru- 
mentality of the men who were engaged 
in that movement; whereas the meetings 
held in behalf of my hon. Friend’s resolu- 
tions have been spontaneous, and wholly 
divested of such extraneous stimulus. 
I do not say that all men are agreed upon 
this subject—that there are no diversities 
of opinion; but there is much less of this 
than those who resist my hon. Friend’s 
Motion like to see. We have had petitions 
from those who favour the Charter, and 
from those who desire universal suffrage; 
and very many in favour of the particular 
plan upon which we are now speedily to di- 
vide. I have not anything to say against 
these petitions in favour of the Charter, or 
in favour of universal suffrage. I am not 
contending against the right of a man as a 
man to the franchise—l mean the right 
that a man ought to enjoy apart from the 
possession of property; but I feel I should 
not be justified in taking the line of argu- 
ment adopted by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and by the noble Lord the First 
Minister of State, who addressed himself 
to the advocates of universal suffrage, and 
seemed to argue that they were more right 
than the advocates of household suffrage. 
If he intends to vote for universal suff- 
rage, I can understand the force of that 
argument; but as I am not going to op- 
pose universal suffrage, and as I do not 
stand here to support it, I leave him in 
the hands of the advocates of universal 
suffrage; and, judging by what has been 
done, they seem disposed to make the 
most of the argument which has been put 
into their hands. I will not occupy the 
time of the House in discussing this point 
further; but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man did not display his usual legal skill 
and knowledge in dealing with the ques- 
tion of household suffrage; for it certainly 
is not surrounded with the difficulties which 
the hon. and Jearned Gentleman has ima- 
gined. To judge from his speech, it would 
seem to be the law that no one except the 
landlord and oceupier of a house enjoyed a 
vote in right of that house. Surely the 
hon. and learned Gentleman ought to have 
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known that the Court of Common Pleas 
has decided that lodgers paying more than 
10. annually, and rated to the poor-rates, 
are entitled to be placed on the list of 
voters—that is to say, in cases where the 
landlord does not live on the premises; that 
is the state of the law as established by 
the Reform Act; and my hon. Friend 
seeks only a little to extend that privilege; 
it therefore can scarcely be considered a 
matter difficult of arrangement; the mere 
extension of the existing rule gets rid of 
all difficulty, and gives the franchise to 
prudent young men—too prudent to marry 
and take houses with insufficient means; 
to them, being lodgers, the plan of my 
hon. Friend gives the franchise. The law 
of the land already goes very near to do 
this. The allusion which the hon, and 
learned Gentleman made to the case of 
Cooper must be fresh in the recollection of 
the House. I am sorry he alluded to that 
part of Cooper’s career, who, I believe, 
greatly regrets those events, and would be 
glad to forget the part that he took in the 
affair at the Staffordshire Potteries. I am 
sorry that the subject was introduced here; 
for we wanted no additional examples to 
prove to us that a good poet may be a very 
had politician. Now, the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose is, 
that he may obtain leave to bring in a Bill 
giving votes to householders, that is to 
say, to persons who are not only contribu- 
ting to the taxation of the country, but to 
the rates for the support of the poor. He 
asks that they should have votes in the 
election of Members of this House. Now, 
the first difficulty that meets you in op- 
posing such a scheme is, that we are act- 
ing on the theory that such is already the 
franchise of this country. The old consti- 
tutional theory is, that the Parliament of 
the country should be elected by the house- 
holders who are payers of taxes and poor- 
rates; and we ask, is that doctrine to be @ 
sham or a reality? The people do not like 
shams; they will not have them any longer; 
they want realities. If this were a Go- 
vernment such as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has shadowed forth—a sort of 
paternal despotism, which would first edu- 
cate the people, and then give them the 
franchise—I could understand his argu- 
ment; but the theory is, that the people 
have political power already, and that no- 
body is responsible, as the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman in his poetic flights may 
imagine, for the task of preparing them to 
exercise the franchise. If there had been 
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such @ responsible party, I think it would | political economists or the gravest philoso- 
have been done long ago. I ask what| phers, if they sat down to consider the 
danger can there be in giving the fran- | circumstances of this country, describe as 
chise to householders? They are the fa-| the two most pressing necessities of our 
thers of families—the persons who fill your | condition? What, but greater economy, 
churches and your workshops—in fact, the | and a more equitable apportionment of the 
people of the country. Where is the dan-| taxation of the country? I mean that 
ger, then, of entrusting them with the | you should have taxation largely removed 
franchise? Our institutions! you cry. | from the indirect sources from which it is 
Why, I have always heard that our insti- | at present levied, and more largely impos- 
tutions live in the affections of the coun-| ed on realised property. This retrench- 
try. Are you afraid of the people being! ment and due apportionment of taxation 
adverse to monarchical institutions? We| constitute the thing most wanted at pre- 
constantly hear that the Queen sits en-|sent for the safety of the country; and 
throned in the hearts of her subjects. I) this the people, if they had the franchise 
have no such fears. I will tell you what} now proposed, would, from the very in- 
I think the extension of the franchise will | stinct of selfishness, enable you to accom- 
do. I seek no change in our present form | plish. Let me not be mistaken. I do not 
of government. I say, once for all, God | wish to lay all the taxation on property. I 
forbid that any change should take place | would not do injustice to any one class for 
in our form of government! If it should | the advantage of another; but I wish to see 
be changed from the monarchical form, I | reduced, in respect to consumable articles, 
hope it may happen when I am not here to | those obstructions which are offered by the 
witness it, because if any advantage should | customs and excise duties. You ought 
be derived from the change, I am sure that | to diminish the duties on tea and wine, and 
the generation which will benefit by it will ‘other articles, and you ought to remove 
not be the generation which achieves it. | every exciseman from the land, if you can; 
I do not believe that the people of this | and I believe that the selfish instinct—to 
country have any desire to change the form | call it by no higher name—of the great 





of their government, nor do I join with body of the people, if they had the power 
those who think that the wide extension of to bring their will to bear on this House, 
the suffrage of which we now speak would | would accomplish these objects, so desir- 
either altogether or generally effect a | able to be effected in this country. Then, 


change in the class of persons chosen as, where is the danger of giving the people 


representatives. I do not think that there | practically their theoretical share of poli- 


would be any great change in that respect. | tical power? We shall be told that we 
The people would continue, as at present, | cannot settle the question by household 
to choose their representatives from the | suffrage; and I admit that by no legisla- 
easy class, among the men of fortune; but | tion in this House in 1848 can you settle 
I believe this extension of the suffrage | any question. You cannot tell what ano- 
would tend to bring not only the legislation | ther generation or Parliament may do. 
of this House, but the proceedings of the | But if you enfranchise the householders 
Exeeutive Government, more in harmony | in this country, making the number of vo- 
with the wants, wishes, and interests of | ters 3,000,000 or 4,000,000, whereas at 
the people. I believe that the householders, | present they are only about 800,000, will 
towhom the present proposition would give! any one deny that by so doing you would 
votes, would advocate a severe economy in conciliate the great mass of the people to 
the Government. I do not mean to say | the institutions of the country, and that, 
that a wide extension of the suffrage might | whatever disaffection might arise from any 
not be accompanied by mistakes on some | remaining exclusion—and I differ from the 
matters in the case of some of the voters; | hon. and learned Gentleman who thought 
such mistakes would always occur; but I that more disaffection would thereby be 
have a firm conviction that they would | created—your institutions would be ren- 
= s ao se in = i economy | nye aw on poop § _ nenne on by 
and retrenchment. 1ave a firm convic- | 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 of voters in place 
tion that, if political power were given to ! of 800,000? The hon. and learned Gen- 
the people, the taxation necessary for the tleman has expended a great deal of his 
expenditure of the State would be more eloquence on the question of electoral dis- 
equitably levied. What are the two things | tricts. Now, when you approach a subject 
most wanted? What would the wisest | like this with a disposition to treat it in 
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the cavilling spirit of a special pleader, 
dealing with chance expressions of your 
opponents, rather than looking at the mat- 
ter in a broad point of view, it is easy to 
raise an outcry and a prejudice on a politi- 
cal question. But, as I understand the 
object of the hon. Member for Montrose, 
it is this: he wishes for a fairer apportion- 
ment of the representation of the people. 
He said that he did not want the country 
marked out into parallelograms or squares, 
or to separate unnecessarily the people 
from their neighbours; and I quite agree 
with the hon. Member for Montrose, that 
his object can be attained without the dis- 
ruption of such ties. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman dealt with this question as 
if we were going to cut up some of the 
ancient landmarks of the country, as the 
Reform Act cut up some counties in two, 
and laid out new boundaries. But I will 
undertake to do all that the hon. Member 
for Montrose proposes to do without re- 
moving the boundary of a single county or 
parish; and if I do not divide parishes or 
split counties, you will admit that I am 
preserving sufficiently the old ties. I 
must say that I consider this question of 
the reapportionment of Members to be one 
of very great importance. When you talk 
to me of the franchise, and ask me whe- 
ther I will allow a man to vote who is 21 
years old, and has been resident for six or 
twelve months, whether a householder or 
lodger, there is no principle I can fall 
back upon in order to be sure that I 
am right in any one of those matters. 
I concur with those who say that they do 
not stand on any natural right all. 1 
know no natural right to elect a Member 
of this House. I have a legal right en- 
abling me to do so, while six-sevenths of 
my fellow-countrymen want it. I do not 
see why they should not have the same 
right as myself; but I claim no natural 
right; and, if I wished to cavil with the 
advocates for universal suffrage, I should 
deal with them as I once good-humouredly 
dealt with a gentleman who told me he 
was one of three persons who had been 
engaged in drawing up the Charter. He 
asked me to support universal suffrage on 
the ground of principle; and I said, * If it 
is principle that a man should have a vote 
because he pays taxes, why should not, 
also, a widow who pays taxes, and is liable 
to serve as churchwarden and overseer, 
have a vote for Members of Parliament ?” 
The gentleman replied that he agreed with 
me, and that on this point, in drawing up 
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| the Charter, he had been out-voted; and | 
| observed that he then acted as I did—he 
‘gave up the question of principle, and 
adopted expediency. I say that, with re. 
| spect to the franchise, I do not understand 
|natural right, but with respect to the ap. 
| portionment of Members, there is a prin- 
| ciple, and the representation ought to be 
fairly apportioned according to some prin. 
'ciple. What is the principle you select ? 
| I will not take the principle of population, 
because I do not advocate universal suf- 
'frage, but I take the ground of property. 
| How have you apportioned the representa- 
| tion according to property? The thing is 
| monstrous. When you look into the affair 
| you will see how property is misrepresented 
|in this House; and I defy any one to stand 
up and say a word in defence of the pre- 
sent system. The hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire alluded the other night to the 
representation of Manchester and Bucking- 
hamshire, and made a mockery of the idea of 
Manchester having seven representatives. 
Now, judging from the quality of the Mem- 
bers already sent to this House by Man- 
chester, I should wish to have not only 
seven such Members, but seven times seven 
| such. Now, I will take the hon. Member’s 
own favourite county of Buckingham, for 
the sake of illustration, and compare it with 
Manchester. The borough of Manchester 
is assessed to the poor on an annual rental 
of 1,200,000/., while Buckinghamshire is 
assessed on an annual rental only of 
760,0001. The population of Buckingham- 
shire is 170,000, and of Manchester 
240,000; and yet Buckinghamshire has 
eleven Members, and Manchester only two. 
The property I have mentioned in respect 
to Manchester does not include the value 
of the machinery; and though I will grant 
that the annual value of land will repre- 
sent a larger real value of capital than the 
annual value of houses, yet, when you bear 
in mind that the machinery in Manchester, 
and an enormous amount of accumulated 
personal property, which goes to sustain 
the commerce of the country, is not in- 
cluded in the valuation I have given, I 
think I am not wrong in stating that 
Manchester, with double the value of 
real property, has only two Members, 
while Buckinghamshire has eleven. At the 
same time the labourers in Buckingham- 
shire receive only 9s. or 10s. a week, while 
the skilled operatives of Manchester are 
getting double the sum, and are conse- 
quently enabled to expend more towards 
the taxation of the country. If this were 
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merely &@ question between the people of 
Buckinghamshire and Manchester— if it 
were merely a question whether the former 
should have more political power than the 
latter—the evil would in some degree be 
mitigated, if the power really resided with 
the middle and industrious classes; but on 
looking into the state of the representa- 
tion of the darling county of the hon. 
Member, I find that the Members are not 
the representatives of the middle and in- 
dustrious classes, for I find that eight bo- 
rough Members are so distributed as, by 
an ingenious contrivance, to give power to 
certain landowners to send Members to 
Parliament. I will undertake to show 
that there is not more than one Member in 
Buckinghamshire returned by popular elee- 
tion, and also that three individuals in 
Buckinghamshire nominate a majority of 
the Members. If called on I can name 
them. What justice is there in, not 
Buckinghamshire, but two or three land- 
owners there, having the power to send 
Members to this House to tax the people 
of Manchester? When this matter was 


alluded to on a former occasion, the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire treated the 
subject lightly and jocosely as regarded 


the right of Manchester’ to send its fair 
proportion of Members to this House; and 
that jocularity was cheered with something 
like frantic delight in this House; but I 
think this is the last time such an argu- 
ment will be so received. I maintain that 
Manchester has a right to its fair propor- 
tion of representatives, and I ask for no 
more; and every word I have said about 
Manchester applies equally to Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and all our large 
cities. I will now refer to the case of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. That contains a 
population of 1,154,000 ; and Wilts con- 
tains a population of 260,000. The West 
Riding is rated to the poor on an annual 
rental of 3,576,000/., and Wilts on an an- 
nual rental of 1,242,0000.; yet each re- 
turns eighteen Members; and when I refer 
to Wilts I find six of its boroughs down in 
Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion as open- 
ly,avowedly, and notoriously under the influ- 
ence of certain patrons, who nominate the 
Members. I hold in my hand a list of ten 
boroughs each returning two Members to 
Parliament, making in all twenty Members; 
and I have also a list of ten towns in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire which do not re- 
turn any Member; yet the smallest place 
in the latter list is larger than the largest 
of the ten boroughs having two Members 
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each. Is there any right or reason in 
that? According to a plan which I have 
seen made out, if the representation were 
fairly apportioned, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire should have thirty Members, 
whereas it now has eighteen only. We do 
not wish to disfranchise any body of the 
people, we want to enfranchise largely; 
but what we would give the people should 
be a reality ; and they should not be 
mocked by such boroughs as Great Mar- 
low, where an hon. Gentleman returns 
himself and his cousin; as High Wycombe, 
Buckingham, and Aylesbury; but there 
should be a free constituency protected by 
the ballot. With respect to Middlesex, 
the assessment to the poor is on an annual 
rental of 7,584,000/., and the assessment 
of Dorsetshire is on an annual rental of 
799,0007. Yet they both have fourteen 
Members, while the amount of the money 
levied for the poor in one year in Middle- 
sex is as large within 61. as the whole 
amount of the property assessed to the 
poor in Dorsetshire. The assessment to 
the poor in Marylebone is on an annual 
rental of 1,660,000/., being more than the 
annual rental of two counties returning 
thirty Members. Why should not the 
metropolis have a fair representation ac- 
cording to its property? I believe that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment did intimate suspicion of the danger 
of giving so large a number of Members to 
the metropolis as would be the result of a 
proportional arrangement. I am surprised 
at the noble Lord holding such an opinion, 
as he is himself an eminent example and 
proof that the people of the metropolis 
might be intrusted safely with such a 
power. I observed, that in the plan for 
the representation in Austria, it was pro- 
posed to give Vienna a larger than a mere 
proportional share in the representation, 
because it was assumed that the metropo- 
lis was more enlightened than the other 
parts of the country. Now, notwithstand- 
ing all that may be said to the contrary, I 
maintain that the inhabitants of your large 
cities—and of a metropolis especially—are 
better qualified to exercise the right of 
voting than the people of any other part 
of the empire; for they are generally the 
most intelligent, the most wealthy, and the 
most industrious. I believe that the peo- 
ple of this metropolis are the hardest work- 
ing people in England. But where is the 
diffculty ? An hon. Gentleman has ob- 
jected to large constituencies on the ground 
that Members would then be returned by 
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great mobs. 
make a mob at a London election by hav- 
ing too large a constituency. Some of 
your constituencies are too large, while 
others are too small, Take Marylebone, 
or Finsbury, with a population of between 
200,000 and 300,000; the people there 
cannot confer with their neighbours as to 
the election of representatives. But you 
may give a fair proportion of representa- 
tives to the metropolis; and you may lay 
out the metropolis in wards, as you do for 
the purposes of civic elections. 
undertake to say what number of electors 
should be apportioned to each ward; that 
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Now, my idea is, that you! the great mass of the householders, let the 


intelligence of the people, be heard in this 
House, and the Prime Minister may carry 


on his Government with more security to 


I do not 


is a matter of detail; but if the subject, 
were approached honestly, it would not be | 
difficult to come to a satisfactory conclu- | 


sion. I believe that if the metropolis were 
laid out in districts for the election of Mem- 


bers of Parliament, the people would make | 
‘shire are not in favour of the ballot? I 


a better choice of representatives than any 
other part of the kingdom. 
alarmed by supposing that they would send 
violent Radicals to Parliament. You would 


Do not be. 


} 


have some of your rich squares, and of your | 
wealthy districts, sending aristocrats, while | 


other parts of the metropolis would return 
more democratic Members. It is a chimera 
to suppose that the character of the repre- 
sentation would be materially changed; the 
matter only requires to be looked into to 
satisfy any one that it is a chimera. I do 
not say that you should have an increased 
number of representatives. I think we 
have quite as many representatives in this 
House as we ought to have; but if you 


continue the present number of representa- | 


tives, you must give a larger proportion to 
those communities which possess the lar- 
gest amount of property, and diminish the 
number of Members for those parts of the 
country which have now an undue number 
of representatives. 
the subject in any other way; and you 
cannot prevent the growing conviction in 
the public mind, that whatever franchise 


himself, and with more security to the 
country, than he can do with the factitions 
power which he now possesses. Upon the 
ballot I will say but a few words, and for 
this reason—because it stands at the head 
of those questions which are likely to be 
carried in this House. I mean that it has 
the most strength in this House and in the 
country, among the middle classes, and 
particularly among the farmers, and amon 

persons living in the counties. [** Oh!” 

Some hon. Gentlemen say ‘‘ Oh!” The 

are not farmers who say ‘‘ Oh, oh!” they 
are landlords. The farmers are in favour 
of the ballot. I will take the highest 
farming county—Lincolnshire. Will any 
one tell me that the farmers of Lincoln- 


say this question stands first; it will be 
carried. Why, no argument is attempted 
to be urged against it, except the most ri- 
diculous of all arguments, that it is un- 
English. I maintain that, so far from the 
ballot being un-English, there is more 
voting by ballot in England than in all the 
countries in Europe. And why? Because 
you are a country of associations and clubs 
—of literary, scientific, and charitable so- 
cieties—of infirmaries and hospitals—of 
great joint-stock companies—of popularly 
governed intitutions ; and you are always 
voting by ballot in these institutions. Will 
any hon. Member come down fresh from 
the Carlton Club, where the ballot-box is 
ringing every week, to say that the ballot 
is un-English 2? Will Gentlemen who re- 


' sort to the ballot to shield themselves from 


You cannot deal with | 


the passing frown of a neighbour, whom 
they meet every day, use this sophistical 
argument, and deny the tenant the ballot, 
that he may protect himself not only 


against the frowns but against the ven- 


you may adopt—whether a household or a_ 


100. franchise—you must have a more fair 
apportionment of Members of this House. 


Do not suppose that this is a mere ques-| 


tion of mathematical nicety. No, where 
the power is, to that power the Govern- 
ment will gravitate. The power is now in 
the hands of persons who nominate the 


Members of this House—of large proprie- | 


tors, and of individuals who come here re- 
presenting small constituencies. It is 


' nual to triennial Parliaments. 


geance of his landlord? As to triennial 
Parliaments, I need not say much on that 
subject. This, also, will be carried. We 
do not appoint people to be our stewards 
in private life for seven years; we do not 
give people seven years’ control over our 
property. Let me remind the House, 
that railway directors are elected every 
year. Something has been said by the 
Prime Minister as to the preference of an- 
I think I 


ean suggest a mode of avoiding difficulty 


they who rule the country; to them the on this point. Might it not be possible to 
Government are bound to bow. But let adopt the system pursued at municipal 
‘ 
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elections—that all should be elected for 
three years, but one-third of the members 
should go out every year? I mention this 
only as a plan for which we have a prece- 
dent. If one-third of the Members of this 
House went out every year, you would 
have an opportunity of testing the opinion 
of the country, and of avoiding the shocks 
and convulsions so much dreaded by some 
hon. Gentlemen. I will only say one word, 
in conclusion, as to a subject which has 
been referred to by the hon. and learned 
Member for Reading (Mr. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd) and the hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli). They complain 
that leagues and associations were formed 
out of doors, and yet in the same breath 
they claim eredit for the country that it 
has made great advances and reforms. 
You glorify yourselves that you have 
abolished the slave trade and slavery. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has referred, 
with the warmth and glow of humanity by 
which he is so distinguished, to the exertions 
which have been made to abolish the pun- 
ishment of death. Those reforms were all 
carried by agitation out of doors. What- 
ever you have done to break down any 
abomination or barbarism in this country, 


has been done by associations and leagues 


out of this House—and why? Because, 
since Manchester cannot have its fair re- 
presentation in this Louse, it was obliged 
to organise a league, that it might raise 
an agitation through the length and 
breadth of the land, and in this indirect 
manner might make itself felt in this 
House. Well, do you want to get rid of 
this system of agitation? Do you want 
to prevent these leagues and associations 
out of doors? Then you must bring this 
House into harmony with the opinions of 
the people. Give the means to the people 
of making themselves felt in this House. 
Are you afraid of losing anything by it ? 
Why, the very triumphs you have spoken 
of—the triumphs achieved out of doors 
—by reformers, have been the salvation 
of this country. They are your glory and 
exultation at the present moment; and all 
Task is, that such reforms may be carried 
by adirect action of public opinion upon 
this House, rather than by agitation out 
of doors. But is this not a most clumsy 
machine ?—a House of Commons, by a 
fiction said to be the representatives of the 
people, meeting here and professing to do 
the people’s work, while the people out of 
doors are obliged to organise themselves 
in leagues and associations to compel you 
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to do that work? Now, take the most 
absurd illustration of this which is occur- 
ring at the present moment. There is a 
confederation, a league, an association, or 
a society—I declare I don’t know by what 
fresh name it may have been christened— 
formed in Liverpool, at the head of which 
I believe is the brother of the right hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone)—a gentleman certainly of suffi- 
ciently conservative habits not to rush into 
any thing of this kind if he did not think it 
necessary. And what is the object of this 
association? To effect a reform of our finan- 
cial system, and to accomplish a reduction 
of the national expenditure. Why, these 
are the very things for which this House 
assembles. This House is, par excellence, 
the guardian of the people’s purse; it is 
their duty to levy taxes justly, and to ad- 
minister the revenue frugally ; but they 
discharge this duty so negligently that 
there is an assembly in Liverpool associ- 
ated in order to compel them to perform 
it, and that assembly is headed by a Con- 
servative. Was there ever such a satire 
upon a representative government! It is 
not with a view of overturning our institu- 
tions that I advocate these reforms in our 
representative system. It is because I 
believe that we may carry out these re- 
forms from time to time, by discussions in 
this House, that 1 take my part in advo- 
cating them in this legitimate manner. 
They must be effected in this mode, or as 
has been the case on the Continent, by 
bayonets, by muskets, and in the streets. 
Now, I am no advocate for such proceed- 
ings. I conceive that men of political 
standing in this country—any Members of 
this House for instanee—who join in advo- 
cating the extension of the suffrage at this 
moment, are the real consérvators of peace. 
So long as the great mass of the people of 
this country see that there are men in 
earnest who are advocating a great reform 
like this, they will wait, and wait patiently. 
They may want more; but so long as they 
believe that men are honestly and reso- 
lutely striving for reform, and will not be 
satisfied until they get it, the peace and 
safety of this country—which 1 value as 
much as any Conservative—are guaran- 
teed. My object in supporting this Motion 
is, that I may bring to bear upon the 
legislation of this House those virtues and 
that talent which have characterised the 
middle and industrious classes of this coun- 
try. If you talk of your aristocracy and 
your traditions, and compel me to talk of 
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the middle and industrious classes, I say it 
is to them that the glory of this country is 
owing. You have had your government 
of aristocracy and tradition; and the worst 
thing in this country has been its govern- 
ment for the last century and a half. All 
that has been done to elevate the country 
has been the work of the middle and indus- 
trious classes. Whether in literature, in 
arts, in science, in commerce, or in enter- 
prise—all has been done by the middle 
and industrious classes; and it is because 
I wish to bring their virtue, intelligence, 
industry, and frugality, to bear upon the 
proceedings of this House, that I support 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose. 

Mr. URQUHART: The question of 
Reform comes before the House in 1848 in 
a different shape from that in which it came 
before it in 1830. It was then a specula- 
tive question; we had no results to guide 
us; we had merely evils pressing upon us 


for which we sought a remedy. Amongst | 


the remedies proposed, one was selected as 
the best; but at best it was an experiment. 
The question now comes before us with the 
addition of practice and experience, and 
rather in the shape of a failure of the re- 
medy than in that of a cure for the disease. 
Unless the remedy had failed there would 
be no case at all. We have had sixteen 
years of a Reformed Parliament: the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Montrose is 


its condemnation. It has produced no | 


fruits. We have therefore mistaken our 
way: the failure of a measure from which 


such enormous results were expected or | 
apprehended, is the greatest lesson that | 


has probably ever been read to a people. 
It has been read to us in vain. I will not 
follow the speakers who have preceded me 


into any abstract question of right—into | 


any theory of representation—any calcula- 
tion of property or population. I will look 
to practical results, and in those I will con- 
tent myself with taking the case as stated 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
dlesex who opened the debate this even- 
ing. Replying to the arguments of the 


hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, he has | 
shown that, instead of alleviating the bur- | 


dens of the people, the Reformed Parlia- 
ment has increased them; he has said, 
that ‘in a financial point of view, the pre- 
sent House of Commons is utterly useless.”’ 
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me from the necessity of arguing my case, 
He has proved it for me, and then uses it 
as an argument for repeating the very ex. 
periment of which he proclaims the signal 
failure. On the first night of this debate, 
I was amused to hear it urged that Reform 
was now necessary only because the former 
Bill was by no means what it ought to have 
been. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] The hon. Members 
for Birmingham and Montrose cheer the 
sentiment. They have, then, forgotten that 
they were foremost to raise a certain me. 
morable ery, which was ‘the Bill:” but 
it went further—there was in the Bill 
nothing which they did not desire and 
adopt—they exclaimed ‘ the whole Bill.” 
But this was not enough. They excluded 
every other plan, project, purpose—they 
would have the Bill—they would have 
*‘ nothing but the Bill.’’ It was complete 
—it was all-sufticient. It was the mea- 
sure of their political sagacity. It is use- 
less to deny the fact. It is impossible to 
evade the conclusion. What is the first, 
the chief duty of this House? Is it not 
the holding the purse-strings of the na- 
tion? What is the source of all disorder in 
governments and in nations, if not irre- 
sponsibility in matters of account ? Has it 
not been said, and truly said, that the 
battle of the constitution has ever to be 
| fought around the Exchequer? Why was 
| the Reform desirable in 1830 ? What were 
|the very grounds put forward by the Re- 
form Ministry ? What was the flag which 
| they used—what the motto they inscribed 
‘upon it? Reform—Non-interference—and 
Retrenchment. Reform was an abstract 
question ; but non-interference and re- 
| trenchment were practical ones, and the 
abstract question was brought in to facili- 
tate the advancement of the practical ones. 
The end in view was, that they should not 
abroad engage in that which was unlawful; 
that they should not at home do that which 
was extravagant. If the country was roused 
|to a great effort to attain these ends, it 
could only be that they held the then Go- 
vernment and the House of Commons as 
| engaged in a heedless, a ruinous, and a 
profligate course. What then shall we say, 
if, having made a great effort to correct 
| these abuses—having succeeded in ecarry- 
‘ing the measure by which they judged 
‘that these abuses were to be correeted— 
|having turned out one set of men and 











This is his argument for a new Reform. | brought in another—they found that the 
Could more sweeping condemnation be pro- | condition of the country was worse than it 
nounced? That is what I came here pre-| was before, and that there was a contrast 
pared to prove. My hon. Friend has relieved | the most signal between the economy of 
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the system which was put down because 
it was extravagant, and the extravagance 
of the new system which has beer intro- 
duced because it was to be economical ? 
What can this be called if not a deceit and 
a delusion? The cause is very simple. | 
The people of this country having turned 
their attention seriously to the reduction | 
of expenditure, were proceeding to effect | 
great and beneficial changes, when they | 
were diverted therefrom by misguided 
theorists or calculating demagogues; and 
that cry was raised for change of insti- 
tutions which ever marks the powerless- | 
ness of a people to help or save itself: 
their attention being thereby diverted from 
their true business, they lost the benefit of 
their own asserted power. So it has been 
at all times, among every people, in what- | 
ever condition of civilisation, or of bar- 
barism, whenever organic changes become 
the end. The real object of institutions 
is virtually abandoned, and the more the 
power of such a people, the worse is its 
condition. Hither the excitement which 
is necessary to obtain the change disturbs 
their judgment, or the security which at- 
tends success lays prostrate their vigi- | 
lance. Then arises a cousict of mere fac- 
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tion—of mere political partisanship—and | 
an opportunity is afforded for designing 
men to seek their own advantage in the 


public loss. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Reading has opposed this Motion 
upon the ground that it could not con-! 
fer real benefit. I oppose it on the 
ground that it will bring positive injury. 
I appeal to experience. My hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Hume) is himself the im- 
personation of the old adage, Tempora mu- 
tantur. Compare his words and speeches 
in the reformed and in the unreformed 
Parliament : they do not seem to belong to | 
the same man; unless we knew to the 
contrary, we might suppose the epithets in- | 
terchanged. Reform has, I assert, cor- | 
rupted this House, and changed its Mem- | 
bers. It has given to the people a stone | 
in lieu of bread, and taught them to be 
content with it. It has not done what was | 
most easy and most desirable: it has done 
What was not desirable, and appeared most 
difficult. It has not accelerated the ebb 
of retrenchment, but arrested it and turned 
it to flood. It has transformed my hon. 
Friend from a staunch economist into 
the most vehement supporter, if not of 
extravagance, at least of the men who | 
ave been the most extravagant, and 1 
may say the most profligate, in expendi- 
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ture. My hon. Friend said in February 
1828— 

“We are bound then, in the cireumstances of 
the country, to reduce our expenditure, not by 
17,000,000/. or 16,000,0001., but to reduce it to 
that scale which would leave us such a surplus 
as would be efficient for the gradual reduction of 
our debt. Ifthe House do not adopt this course, 
they cannot be said to know what they are about.” 
Again, he said— 

“A country must be mad which in a state of 
peace should go on from year to year consuming 
its income ; and that it was the duty of the Legis- 
lature to look forward in time of peace to a possible 
state of war, and so to reduce the expenditure as 
to leave a considerable surplus for the reduction 
of the public debt.” 

At that time there was a certain fixed scale 
and standard to which all practical men 
looked, and that was the report of the Fi- 
nance Committee of 1817, which had laid 
it down as a maxim that ‘ it was impossi- 
ble for the country to maintain its honour 
and integrity, save by a great reduction in 
the establishments.’’ Another maxim of 
that unreformed time was, that the defence 
of the country was economy, and that the 


| repayment in ordinary periods of ‘*debts in- 


curred under extraordinary circumstances, 
was as essential ’’—to use the words of the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth, in his 
speech on the Finance Committee of 1828 
—‘‘ to the honour and prosperity of a na- 
tion, as of an indiyidual.’’ The Finance 
Committee of 1817 reports— 


‘* As the duration and magnitude of the aston- 
ishing exertions made by this kingdom during the 
late war must mainly be attributed to the pecu- 
niary resources then brought into operation, which 
could never be more justly deemed the sinews of 
war than during the whole course of that eventful 
contest ; so these can be renovated and strength- 
ened in no other way than by retrenchment and 
economy during the opportunity afforded bya +>. 
turn of peace.” 


Then followed in June, 1819, the reso- 
lutions of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel)— 

‘«* That to provide for the exigencies of the pub- 
lie service, to make such progressive diminution 
of the national debt as may adequately support 
public credit, and to afford to the country a pros- 
pect of future relief from a part of its present bur- 
dens, it is absolutely necessary that there should be 
a clear surplus of the income of the country beyond 
the expenditure of not less than 5,000,000/., and 
that with a view to the attainment of this im- 
portant object, it is expedient now to increase the 
income of the country by the imposition of taxes 
to the amount of 3,000,000/. per annum.” 


Within a month, Sir H. Parnell moved 

his resolutions for retrenchment. At this 

time it was Parliament, the unreformed 

Parliament, that raised the question of 
H2 
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reduction, forced it on the Government, 
and rendered it popular with the nation. 
Mr. Canning was not a reformer, in the 
vulgar and political sense of the word; but 
he was a reformer in the true and financial 
sense. In 1827, he declared that neither 
the appointment of a Committee nor the 
prorogation of Parliament should interfere 
with the determination of the Government 
to institute a searching inquiry into every 
branch, with a view to reduction; this pre- 
ceded the great effort of 1828, and it is to 
be remarked, that from the Peace, the 
year 1828 was most filled with embarrass- 
ments and called for the largest amount of 
force. The Turkish war following on the 
Battle of Navarino; the Triple Alliance for 
the Levant; the Persian war, the Burmese 
war, and the events in the West Indies 
and in Portugal. Yet, then, was under- 
taken that system of rigid economy by 
which, in five years, a saving of nearly 
5,000,0007. yearly outlay was effected, 
and the establishments reduced from 
16,200,0007. to 11,000,0007. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) then entertain- 
ed the following sentiments :— 


“ With respect to the Army Estimates, I have 
to inform the House that Government have under 
present consideration the propriety and practica- 
bility of effecting a considerable reduction in that 
branch of the public service ; in fact, they propose 
to reduce gradually the Army, so much as to have 
no more than 50,000 troops in pay.” 


Mr. Huskisson spoke of the necessity of 
sacrifices —‘‘ to assert the proud pre- 
eminence of Great Britain, and to main- 
tain the balance and independence of 
smaller Powers’’-—and for that he required 
the application of the surplus, not to mul- 
tiply defences, but to diminish debt. He 
required the minimum to be three millions, 
*‘to show’’—these are his remarkable 
words—‘‘ not only an ability to make 
engagements in time of war, but also an 
ability to fulfil them in time of peace.” 
What would he have said of deficiency with 
increase of expenditure and no thought of 
repayment, and a Government taking credit 
to itself in peace for not proposing a loan ? 
Had his hon. Friend in the Reformed 
Parliament ever spoken of paying off 
debts? Had his hon. Friend in the Re- 
formed Parliament ever spoken of the 
standard of 1792, for military establish- 
ments? Had he ever referred to the 
recommendations of the Committee of 
1817? No. The utmost that he had 
done had been to propose as a standard 
an expenditure of double the amount, 
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forgetting altogether the discharge of 
debt. Reduction proceeded for some time 
after the Reform Bill was carried; but 
that was in obedience to the impulse of the 
nation, and to the character of the states. 
men who then lived, and of those still 
living who had not yet changed; and if 
in 1835 the tide changed—if, to use the 
expression of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Ox. 
ford, the ebb then turned to flood—it js 
only because the public care was no longer 
given to practical measures, because en- 
gaged in speculative ones. What cause 
can be assigned for this lamentable change, 
if not this very Reform, which was to give 
us the very opposite fruits? The power 
of the nation has been signally instanced 
on two occasions—Reform, and the repeal 
of the corn laws. It is, therefore, a mat- 
ter which admits of not the slightest doubt 
that this nation has power to carry any 
measure upon which it has fixed its 
heart; and if a corrupt faction wished to 
preserve abuses, it would adopt exactly 
that process which has succeeded so well 
in placing noble and ‘right hon. Gentle- 
men on the bench opposite, as well as 
in saddling an additional yearly expendi- 
ture on the country. I have lived a 
great portion of my life in countries 
ealled despotic, where the people have 
no visible power. I know from that ex- 
perience that, under whatever form of go- 
vernment, the sense of the people must 
prevail—and that a Government can do 
wrong only when the people is in error. 
We, then, who wish to reform the State, 
must seek to fix the attention of the 
people upon practical matters; and we 
can do so only by showing them the 
hollowness of the empiricism which in- 
duced them to disregard what it was their 
bounden duty and first business to attend 
to, on the plea of getting for them more 
power. It is for the nation to work its 
institutions, not to rely upon them; and 
to subject them to the continual fact or 
fear of change is the way to make them 
worthless. Since the ebb, that is, the 
year 1835, the annual expenditure has 
increased by no less than ten millions 
yearly; and upon the whole a sum of 
forty-two millions has been lost by de- 
parting from that scale of 1835. If, 
however, the Reform Bill had not inter- 
vened—if they had gone on in the course 
in which they were engaged down to 
1835, and had reduced their expenditure 
to the scale recommended by the Commit 
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tee of 1817—there would have been an 
additional saving from that period up to 
the present of no less than forty mil- 
lions; so that, on the one hand, by the 
arresting of the process of reduction, and, 
on the other, by the turning of the tide 
towards expenditure, we are subject to the 
loss, up to the present time, of eighty mil- 
lions sterling; that is to say, to a sum 
equal to all we have expended upon the 
fruitless agitation to put down slavery. 
Formerly there was an ignorant impatience 
of taxation: these absurdities are now re- 
formed, and we have become, as Clarendon 
remarks of the times of James I., ‘‘ more 
dutiful to supply the exigencies of the Ex- 
chequer, than curious to inquire into the 
causes of deficiency.”’ We have tamely 
submitted to what was considered peculiar- 
ly a war tax; we disputed about the mode 
of imposing it, indeed, but we had no cu- 
riosity respecting the causes of the defi- 
ciency. The right hon. Member for Dun- 
garvon, speaking of the income-tax of 1842, 
says— 

“Tt will be strange indeed, if in a reformed 
Parliament—in a Parliament whose reform he to 
the last opposed—the Member for Tamworth 
should achieve that which in an unreformed Par- 
liament with all his influence and all his plausibi- 


lity Lord Castlereagh was not able to accom- 
plish.” 

This may appear strange to the right hon. 
Gentleman; to me it appears exceedingly 


natural. The progress has latterly been 
in an accelerated ratio. Let us take the 
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ficiency. [Mr. J. B. Saurra: Question !} 
The question we were examining is the 
consequences of the Reform Bill, and part of 
those consequences we have in hand—the 
financial one; and the hon. Gentleman 
calls ‘* Question! ’’ I believe it is for the 
hon. Gentleman and his Friends a very 
annoying question which I am raising, 
and more easy to dispose of by a ery, 
than to answer by an argument. I was 
upon the point of mentioning that the 
faction—the Whig economical and reform- 
ing faction—of the hon. Gentleman found 
on their accession to power a balance 
in hand of 6,542,4361., and that they 
had presented at the beginning of this 
Session a deficiency for the estimated 
year of 3,092,2851. There was, therefore, 
with the balance in hand a deficiency to 
be put to their account for those three 
years of 9,454,7211.; and deducting the 
extra expenditure of the Caffre war, 
and Irish distress, which amounted to 
2,757,0001., there remained a difference 
of expenditure in excess between the 
years 1846, 1847, and 1848, as con- 
trasted with 1843, 1844, and 1845, of 
no less than 13,625,5431. A more la- 
mentable failure the world had never 
seen; and if, in the words of the hon. 
Member for Montrose, the nation must 
be mad—and he was speaking of 1828, 
of the virtuous and reforming period of 
1828—if the nation must be mad that 
does not provide in peace for the re- 





last three years of the Administration who | demption of engagements which it had 
came in by charging their antagonists with | incurred during war—what must be said 
doing that which they had not done, but | of the sanity of a people that plunges 
which they themselves have done, and com- | in peace at once into perfect forgetful- 
pare these three years with the prece-|ness of its war engagements, and into 
ding three years of the administration of | the most lavish and profligate expendi- 
the right hon: Baronet (Sir R. Peel), and a| ture, on the very plea of economy and 
contrast will be found fit to fill one with as-| reform? Now, those who supported this 
tonishment or despair. In the three years measure spoke as if to them belonged 
from 1843 to 1845, the public money the advocacy of popular rights. There 
received was 152,000,9901. From 1846) is no man in this House who goes to 
to 1848 it was 156,000,1511., the dif-| the extent to which I go, in advocating 
ference being 3,161,0007. Upon the ae-| popular rights. I wholly and entirely 
count with China, in the former three deny that those are advocates of popular 
years, there was more expended by | rights who seek to enlarge the represen- 
2,359,0001., and less received in the lat-| tation of this House. A Member of the 
ter three years by 297,000/., making a! present Administration, on a former occa- 
difference of 2,612,0067. Upon the ac-| sion, has said that he attributed all the 
count of the public debt, and Exchequer- | evils of England to the House of Com- 
bills, the three latter as compared with mons; but he qualified the expression by 
the three former years exhibits a gain _the word “ unreformed.’’ I believe that 
of 1,695,0007. In all, there has been no unreformed House of Commons has 
a larger sum in hand for the latter as| gone to the same length in producing 
compared with the former three years of evils in this country as the reformed 
6,947,8221. Now, let us look at the de-| House has gone. If, indeed, the power 
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of this House signified the rights of the! ple of England desire good and econo. 
eople—if, indeed, the measures of this) mical government, and failing to get 
ene could be designated law, justice, | that they unhappily are diverted by agi- 
and wisdom, then should I look to ex-) tators to seek it by indirect means. The 
tending the basis of its authority by | desire of the people to be represented in 
multiplying the number of constituents, this House is an argument against their 
as a great and beneficial measure ; but conduct—and a condemnation of the pre- 
as I hold it to be exactly the reverse| sent proposition. Is there a population 
—as I hold this House, whether re-|more loyal than the inhabitants of the 
formed or unreformed, to be the source Channel Islands? Are they ambitious of 
of the evils of the State—as I know no| sending Members to this House? Is 
injury from which England can suffer | it not, on the contrary, their pride and 
except statutes of Parliament—as I am | their privilege to be freed from such 
strengthened in that conviction by the |“ perquisites ’’ — they protest whenever 
authority of some of the greatest men|a law manufactured in this Assembly is 
who have ever lived, who have declared} sent over to them. But I deny that it 
that England could never fall but by is called for: the present is a bastard 
her Parliament—tken must I look to re-| reform movement; and the people of 
strict, in as far as I am able, the basis| England must have sunk even much 
of this usurped authority. The hon. | lower than I imagine they have if they 
Member who opened the debate has re-| are a second time to be taken in by a 
ferred to the subserviency of this House stale contrivance such as this. Then it 
in former ages: the subserviency of this is said that representation should go hand 
House then could not sacrifice the liber-|in hand with taxation. In this I entirely 
ties of England, and for this simple} concur; but I look to the curtailing of 
reason, that each community had to de-| taxes by economy, not justifying them by 
cide and act for itself, and had the thought | representation. To remedy the evils from 
and power of doing so, and, therefore, | which the country suffers we have but one 
was it that they had seen during the} course, and that is to look back to past 
course of a thousand years a continuous | practice. The stare super vias antiquas 
system preserving itself in power, and} was the remedy—the controlling of every 
the people in well-being—during a thou- | penny of public expenditure was the 
sand years no victorious army had es-/ means. That duty had been literally en- 
tablished a despotism, and no subservient | forced, at least comparatively so, until the 
Parliament imposed a debt. So far} reform agitation began; and therefore, as 
from desiring then to have a seat or to} pointing at once to the source of our 
have a representation in this House, the} recent failure, and to the real remedy 
service of this House was looked upon} which the nation has to seek, I move 
as an onerous duty—it had neither be-| as an Amendment— 
a the pga of influence, not cor-| “That experience has shown that change in 
ruption as it was to to-day. These are | the constitution of Parliament has failed to obtain 
my views of supporting and extending | the ends for which it was desired, and with which 
popular rights, im direct opposition to | it was originally conjoined—non-interference and 
those advocated on the other side. It | "etrenehment. 
is not that a few more should have} Mr. ANSTEY would second the Amend- 
a voice in electing or should have pur-| ment as explained by his hon. Friend, 
chase-money for their votes—that, in my| though there was a mistake in its word- 
estimation, is the extension of popular | ing, which would be rectified by substitut- 
rights. Those rights could be extended | ing “ desirable”’ for ‘ desired.”’ He could 
only by being restored. We have usurp-| have wished to see the hon. Member for 
ed them. If you are honest, surrender | Montrose follow out the views indicated by 
and give back on the one side to the|the Bill for the better administration of 
Crown the executive power-—on the other | rates and taxes, which the hon. Member 
to the people the decision and the con-| some years ago proposed. It was a re- 
trol in every measure which the Crown} markable fact that a measure of reform 
submits. Popular right in your sense is|much more extended in its character than 
acquisition of popularity; in my sense it | that which was finally adopted, was brought 
is justice and abnegation. It is then ar-| before the Grey Cabinet at the instance of 
gued that it is unfair to withhold from | the late King; but it was cut down by the 
the people what they desire. The peo- | noble Lord. It was with great delight 
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that he had heard from the heir-apparent 
to the leadership of the Reform party, the 
deputy-chairman of the Member for Mon- 
trose, a statement of the circumstances 
which led him to support the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Montrose, though he 
looked with suspicion on everything pro- 
ceeding from that school, and feared the 
hon. Gentleman et dona ferentem. But 
in one of his most belauded addresses the 
hon. Member for the West Riding of York- 
shire (Mr. Cobden) thus expressed himself 
when he first adverted to that great and 
general measure which, as a supporter of 
the Chairman of the Reform party, he had 
come here to advocate :— 

“The examples held forth to us by the Ame- 
ricans of strict economy, «&c., and of other public 
improvements, may, and indeed must, be emulated 
by the Government of this country, if the people 
are to be allowed even the chance of surviving a 


competition with that republican community. If 


it be objected that an economical Government is 
inconsistent with the maintenance of the monar- 
chical and aristocratic institutions of this land, 
then, we answer, let an unflinching economy and 
retrenchment be enforced—ruat celum.” 


Why tell the people at one time that they 
reckoned the maintenance of monarchy and 
aristocracy an essential’ point, and at an- 
other tell them that the real object was to 
accomplish something else, in comparison 
with which the maintenance of monarchy 
and aristocracy was but a secondary con- 
sideration ? Measures had been passed in 
derogation of the rights of the people which 
he would readily join in abolishing. But 
he would proceed inversely—go back from 
the last to the first—and if the hon. Mem- 
ber would bring in a Bill for the repeal of 
the Reform Act he would cordially second 
the Motion. 

Mr. L. KING, as a new Member, beg- 
ged, for a few moments, the indulgence of 
the House. He would not take up the 
time of the House by replying in any way 
to the hon. Members the mover and se- 
conder of the Amendment; he would only 
say, that there appeared to be a general 
feeling that that Amendment was ill-timed. 
He thought that the hon. and learned 
Member for Reading (Mr. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd), in the course of his remarkable and 
eloquent speech, had entirely forgotten on 
what principle the Reform Bill was sup- 
ported and passed. He had always under- 
stood it to be this—that as great complaint 
existed that great masses of the people, 
who contributed largely to the exigencies 
of the State by the payment of taxes, and 
by the consumption of articles that were 
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heavily taxed, had no voice whatever in 
the election of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, the old principle of the law of Eng- 
land that no man should be taxed without 
his consent was then to a considerable ex- 
tent recognised. Well, he believed, that 
the grievance and complaint which existed 
in 1832, existed now, perhaps, to as great 
an extent as then. He felt certain that 
population, wealth, and intelligence, among 
the classes that still remained unrepre- 
sented, had increased in a most wonderful 
manner. Trade, shipping, steamboats, to 
say nothing of railway enterprise, hid 
ereated sources of wealth and intelligence 
in those districts where poverty and igno- 
rance existed before. In the great centres 
of our manufacturing industry there was a 
numerous and intelligent class deeply anxi- 
ous for political rights, in common with 
their fellow-countrymen. He, for his own 
part, rejoiced in that anxiety. He enter- 
tained no fear that those who were thus 
anxious to obtain the rights of free men 
might not as safely be trusted with the 
power they wished for as the influential 
classes who had already obtained them, 
and that the interest and welfare of the 
constitution would not be promoted by ad- 
mitting them within its pale. By this 
means he thought the House would more 
effectually promote the welfare and interest 
of the Crown, than by passing such Bills as 
that which was known by the name of 
‘“* the Gagging Bill,’’ which, after all, he 
could not bring himself to believe was not 
intended by Government as a mere tempo- 
rary measure for Ireland until other mea- 
sures of a conciliatory nature were pre- 
pared for that unhappy country. What 
had saved this country from the revolutions 
which had affected and were still daily 
affecting other parts of Europe? it was 
the Reform Bill, which had, to some ex- 
tent, palliated the evils that existed. We 
had profited by the French Revolution of 
1830, for through it we had obtained the 
Reform Bill, and a vast number of other 
highly beneficial measures. France, on 
the other hand, made a far greater nominal 
change than we had, for she deposed the 
king, and placed upon the throne what 
she called a ‘‘ Citizen King.’’ She also 
had what she termed her ‘ three glorious 
days;’’ and what had been the result ? 
While we had made progress, France had 
found that from 1830 until February, 1848, 
she had remained in the same state. Im- 
perfect as the Reform Bill was, it admitted 
a great principle—a principle which he 
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hoped to see fully carried out—he meant 
the disfranchisement of small boroughs, for 
whether corrupt or not, he maintained that 
they did not represent the opinions of the 
people of this country. Look at boroughs 
with a population of 5,000, with a con- 
stituency not exceeding 200, or even 150 
electors, returning one or perhaps two 


Members to serve in that House. Compa- | 


risons, he knew, were odious; but he could 


not help referring to Harwich, with the | 


same number of Members as Liverpool; 


and to Thetford, with the same number as | 


Manchester. Details of that kind were 
monstrous. They were opposed to com- 
mon sense, and, above all, to natural jus- 
tice; and he felt sure that ere long these 
small boroughs would be compelled to join 


their elder brethren of Schedule A in the | 
Reform Bill, and to sink into the insignifi- | 


cance they so well merited. They would 
perhaps be rejoiced and grateful to the 


Legislature for it when they ceased to be | 


the disgrace and the laughing-stock of this 
mighty empire. It had been said, that 


through the system of small boroughs men | 


of talent had found their way into that) 
House; but he would ask, were there no | 
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| as the Motion had been submitted in that 
\form, he had no hesitation in Voting 
| for it. 

| Mr. O'CONNOR: Having been connect. 
ed for many years with the larger question 
which had been incidentally brought into 
‘the discussion of the Motion of the hon, 
| Member for Montrose, he thought he might 
‘claim the indulgence of the House while he 
gave his opinion on the question before 
them. He might have risen under greater 
‘difficulty than he now experienced, if it 
had not been for the admission of the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell), in expressing his 
determination to resist the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Montrose. It was an 
admitted fact, that every new political 
party, every new political question, had to 
go through a certain ordeal. The pro- 
moters of every new political question were 
first laughed at and scoffed at, then they 
were reviled and persecuted, then the prin- 
ciple was considered, then it was delibe- 
rated upon and discussed, and then it was 
legislated upon. Now, he confessed he felt 
greatly relieved from embarrassment when 
he found the noble Lord declaring in the 
speech he had delivered on this subject, 


instances of popular constituencies send- {that he preferred the odious principles of 
ing practical and useful men into that | Chartism to the minor principles of the re- 
House ? He might say at all events that if solution of the hon. Member for Montrose. 
through small boroughs men of talent had | It gave him and those who had laboured 
found their way into that House, it was} with him a guarantee that he had not |a- 





just possible that through the very same 


channel selfishness and corruption had | 


found their way there also. The reports 


of Election Committees, and the mere fact | 


of that ill-fated Bill which was now before 
Parliament for facilitating the means of in- 
quiry into the corrupt practices at elections, 
proved to his mind that wealthy men who, 
to serve their own purposes, buy the elec- 
tors to-day, would be equally prepared 
when it suited their purposes to sell them 


to-morrow. The numerous instances of | 
corruption, and the small extent of the, 
franchise, called loudly, in his opinion, for | 


an extension of the suffrage; and he hoped 
he might be pardoned also for observ- 
ing that, in the acts and votes of that 
House, he thought he could see a dis- 
regard of the interests of the people; and 
particularly when he looked at the enor- 
mous annual expenditure. With reference 


to the Motion before the House, he begged | 


to say that it would have been better in 
his poor judgment if the hon. Member for 
Montrose had confined it to the extension 
of the suffrage, and the other points would 
have followed in their natural course; but 


| boured in vain. He felt that the speech 
of the noble Lord, although made on the 
Ministerial side of the House, was intended 
for a book of reference when he should 
change to the other side. The hon. and 
learned Member for Reading (Serjeant Tal- 
| fourd) had delivered a speech on this sub- 
| ject which had been called an able, a poet- 
| ical, an astounding, an astonishing speech. 
| For himself, he had been most struck with 
| the ignorance which had been displayed by 
the hon. and Jearned Member. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had rested upon 
three points. Ie had referred to the ease 
of the artisan in his attie or cellar, inea- 
pable of supporting his family, and had 
asked—would you trust that man with a 
ivote? In answer to that he would say 
that if the want of that vote disabled that 
| artisan from supporting his family, or if in 
his opinion it placed him in that situation, 
he was the very man whom he would enfran- 
chise. The hon. and learned Member had 
also asked them—would you enfranchise the 
ignorant people of the country ? That was 
precisely the argument which was used in 


1780, when Charles James Fox and the 
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Duke of Richmond propounded views ex- 
actly the same as the People’s Charter 
now; and with respect to this charge of 
ignorance, he would ask—who were to 
blame for it, the people who had been left 
to grow up in ignorance, or the Govern- 
ment, whose duty it was to educate them ? 
He contended that an extension of politi- 
eal rights ought to precede national educa- 
tion. Place a man in the position of poli- 
tical responsibility, and ignorance became 
acrime. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had also referred to some neighbouring 
countries as instances of the disadvantage 
of adopting reform. He would answer, 
that they had had instances of the folly 
and disadvantage of postponing these prin- 
ciples until it became necessary to esta- 
blish them by physical force instead of 
moral power. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose had said that the measure which he 
proposed had been adopted by the working 
classes. Ile should hold himself unworthy 
of a seat in that House—unworthy of the 
position he held with the working classes, 
if he did not give that assertion the fullest 
and the most positive contradiction. Al- 


though lie meant to vote for the resolution 
of the hon. Member, he begged to caution 


the hon. Member as well as the noble Lord 
not to postpone the larger and more ex- 
tended measure till the wrong moment. 
The hon. Member’s Motion had been an- 
alysed in the course of the discussion; and 
some hon. Members had stated their pre- 
ference for one point and some for another. 
Well, he would tell the House the point to 
which he attached the most importance, 
and that was annual Parliaments. Ie con- 
fessed that, after what he had seen in that 
House, he would prefer annual Parliaments 
with the present constituencies to universal 
suffrage with septennial Parliaments. He 
begged to observe that, with the exception 
of vote by ballot, every single point of the 
Charter had at one time formed part of 
the constitution. Annual Parliaments were 
at one time the practice in this country. 
The principle of ** No Property Qualifiea- 
tion” was also an old one. Formerly, also, 
there was universal suffrage; and the rea- 
son for abolishing that was stated in the 
preamble of the Act to be the feuds and 
quarrels which had sprung up among the 
aristocracy. Formerly there existed elec- 
toral districts; and it was well known that 
Members of the House were paid by their 
Constituents; so that five out of the six 
points of the Charter were once the law of 
the land. The noble Lord said that all 
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that the people wanted was the best de- 
scription of government; but how were 
they to get it? How were they to accom- 
plish that object, if they were not repre- 
sented in that House? When the hon. 
and learned Member for Reading spoke of 
the want of education among the people, 
he should have borne in mind that it was 
not necessary that whole classes should be 
educated, but that it was sufficient if a 
system of instruction was partly infused 
among them; and if they could distinguish 
between a proper and improper representa- 
tive, they were sufficiently educated for the 
franchise. The people of this country had 
shown for many years that they desired 
reform. They had been told by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Harwich (Sir 
J. Hobhouse), and by the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, that taxa- 
tion without representation was unjust, and 
that the people were the sources of all legi- 
timate power. But the noble Lord now 
said that they were satisfied with the pre- 
sent form of government. When the 
Reform Bill, however, was carried, they 
were promised peace, retrenchment, and 
reform, and they expected a participa- 
tion in the social advantages which were 
held out as the consequences of that 
measure. In that they had been deceived. 
All those promises of high wages, cheap 
bread, and plenty to do, roast beef and 
plum pudding, had turned out to be fal- 
lacious, and now the people would take 
the matter into their own hands. The 
aristocracy on one side of the House had 
deccived the people once, and the middle 
classes on the other side had deceived 
them twice. They had not shared in the 
promised benefits of free trade; and unless 
the Government were prepared to carry 
out the principles of free trade, and con- 
sult, not the interests of those who made 
profit out of the diminution of wages, but 
made profit by legitimate trade, they would 
find themselves some fine morning in the 
situation of the French Government. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth had laid the foundation of free 
trade, but his principles had not been ear- 
ried out. A strong case was made out for 
some reform at least by the unseating of 
so many Members for bribery, and by the 
fact that out of the agricultural constituen- 
ey there were 108,000 tenants at will, who 
were as much bound to vote for their land- 
lord as if they had been slaves purchased 
in the market. But, as he was saying, 
free trade had not yet been carried out; 
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and the working classes inquired where 
their share of free trade was. For the 
last six years they had been very peace- 
able, though reduced to a state of unpar- 
alleled distress; and why, then, should the 
House hesitate to enfranchise them? He 
found no disposition on their part to com- 
mit violence, but an anxious desire to earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow. 
He should vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Montrose as a choice of evils, 
his proposition being good as far as it 
went, and certainly better than nothing at 
all, but he could not accept it as a final 
settlement of the question. He would not 
abate one jot of his energy or enthusiasm 
in the cause of the people; and if the hon. 
Member’s Motion were carried to-night, 
he should advocate all the principles of 
the Charter to-morrow. Whilst under ex- 
citement he charged the hon. Member for 
Montrose with impropriety in having with- 
drawn his Motion; and the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the West Riding 
charged him with having made an attack 
on the hon. Gentleman. He begged to 
disclaim all intention of ferocity; but there 
was a determination evinced by the hon. 
Member for the West Riding to rally the 
middle classes around him on this ques- 
tion. He would not, however, enter fur- 
ther into the question, but weuld content 
himself with declaring that as hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other (Ministerial) side of 
the House, maintained their principles 
of free trade and no surrender, and as 
hon. Gentlemen on that (the Opposition) 
side maintained their principles of protec- 
tion and no surrender, he also—through 
persecution, through good report and evil 
report-——would maintain his own principles, 
and no surrender. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES would 
only detain the House for a few moments 
while he stated his reasons for not sup- 
porting the new Reform Bill, while at the 
same time he was not opposed to measures 
of general reform. He would not go into 
the question in detail; but he would say 
that his objection to the resolution was the 
fundamental one, that no ground had been 
established to authorise the formation of 
a new reform league, or to sanction the 
agitation which it professed to create in 
the country. In discussing questions in- 
volving organie reform, they were bound 
to consider whether there was any griev- 
ous evil to be removed, and whether there 
existed any large popular demand for that 
removal, He did not think that the Motion 
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was founded on a great practical evil, to 
warrant the mearts which the hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for the West Riding had 
spoken of. He would not go so far as to 
say that the constitution might not require 
that from time to time some extraordinary 
influence should be brought to bear upon 
Parliament, nor did he mean to say that 
the anti-corn-law agitation was either jl. 
legal or improperly conducted ; but it did 
appear to him that there was an essential 
difference between an agitation for the re- 
moval of a specific grievance, and the pro. 
posal before the House. He did not go 
the length of saying that the demand of 
the people for organie changes in the con. 
stitution was not one which that House 
was bound to entertain; but he maintained 
that that demand should be made sponta- 
neously by the people. Now, if it were 
really the people’s wish for such a change, 
what need was there of this league of some 
thirty or forty Gentlemen to tell them of 
it, and to carry it out? Of one thing he 
was clearly convinced, that whatever the 
people of this country really wished for, 
they would obtain from that House, pro- 
vided they only systematically and perse- 
veringly urged that demand. With regard 
to the ballot, he still wished that the people 
of this country might be able to do with- 
out it, for he agreed with those who con- 
sidered it thoroughly un-English ; but, on 
the other hand, if it could be shown that 
any number of the electors were coerced— 
if such charges as those made in the 
Stamford case could be proved—then he 
was ready to admit that the ballot must 
be conceded as a protection to the people. 
The other great branch of the measure of 
the hon. Gentleman—that which he looked 
at as the real marrow of the question— 
was the proposal to reorganise the repre- 
sentation on the principle of what was 
termed electoral districts. This he con- 
sidered to be tantamount to a proposition 
to transfer a great portion of the represen- 
tation from the country to the towns, and 
therefore he looked on it as a great alter- 
ation in the constitution. He denied that 
they were, as the hon. Member for the 
West Riding seemed to infer, to look upon 
the country as a mere tabula rasa, and to 
begin anew on the principle of numbers. 
Indeed it did not seem that the hon. Mem- 
ber himself was prepared fully to carry 
out that principle. The towns had not 
now any right to complain of want of in- 
fluence in the Legislature. Witness the 
Corn Law Repeal Bill, which was carried 
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slmost in the teeth of the Members from 
the country districts. *If the country 
Gentlemen were to be, as it were, elimi- 
nated from the House, could it be sup- 
posed that they would submit without a 
murmur? Would there not remain a 
great sediment of discontent in the coun- 
try ? At present the House of Commons 
did ultimately represent the wishes of the 
people. He admitted that at present great 
reference was given to persons of aristo- 
cratic birth, but he also contended that 
this was in accordance with the genius of 
the English people. They really did ‘love 
a Lord.” They loved aristocracy. See 
the habits of deference in that House to 
Members of the aristocracy. Was a Lord 
ever “ put down” in that House? Upon 
the whole, he was not prepared to support 
this measure, for the reasons he had 
stated, but more especially because he 
saw that there was no great demand for it 
in the country, and because he believed 
that the people were generally of opinion 
that in the main the constitution of this 
eountry was as good as could be obtained 
in the present state of mankind. 

Mr. S. HERBERT would not, in the 
discussion of a question affecting the cha- 
racter of the House, and the competency 
of carrying on the public business, add 
to any charge that had been brought 
against it, by unnecessarily extending the 
speeches in its debates. His only object 
in speaking at all was to express his wish 
that his vote should be considered as dis- 
tinct from the votes of those who were of 
opinion that the representation of this 
country was perfect, or that it was impos- 
sible to make any improvement in it. It 
was unnecessary for him to go at any 
length into the question, it having been 
already so ably argued, and by none more 
powerfully than by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. It was with 
great satisfaction that he heard the noble 
Lord give up the doctrine of finality. It 
was also with pleasure that he heard the 
noble Lord state that he did not approve 
of uniformity of suffrage. Now, the ob- 
ject, or rather the necessary accident, of 
all representation being to secure good 
government, it first became them to in- 
quire how far the present system was eal- 
culated to carry on the business of the 
country ; and whether or not, under the 
Present system, the different classes of the 
people enjoyed a sufficient share of the 
representation. Believing that the repre- 
sentation was not sufficiently varied, he 
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regretted that the different modes of fran- 
chise that existed before the Reform Bill 
had been abolished. He regretted very 
much that the franchise commonly known 
by the name of ‘ potwallopers ”’ should 
have been abolished. It gave the working 
classes a feeling that they were directly 
represented, and it diminished the ten- 
dency, on the part of the people, to what 
was termed hero worship—the devotion to 
some demagogue who had hitherto been 
an object of admiration to the people, and 
who had spoken to them of the wonderful 
things he would effect when he should be 
sent to Parliament. By the admission of 
men to Parliament who were more upon a 
level with the working classes, it would 
induce the working classes themselves not 
to pay so much attention to the delusive 
promises that were held out to them. He 
thought the hon. and learned Member for 
Nottingham, who lately addressed the 
House, when he went to render an account 
of his stewardship, seeing that he would 
have been five years in immediate proxi- 
mity to the Thames, would find more diffi- 
culty in explaining, to the satisfaction of 
his constituents, why he had not set it on 
fire, than if he had never been a Member 
of that House, and were for the first time 
announcing all he would do for them if 
sent to Parliament. But he wished to call 
the attention of the House for a moment 
to what had been stated by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Montrose, that 
ingland had hitherto been in the van of 
liberal institutions, but that now she was 
in the rear; and the hon. Gentleman 
added, that those who acted with him had 
for their object a reduction of the public 
establishments, and a rigid system of eco- 
nomy. This the hon. Gentleman contended 
was the legitimate object of a democratic 
Government ; but he (Mr. 8S. Herbert) 
would ask, had that object been effected 
in France? On the contrary, they had 
increased the army to no less than 30 bat- 
talions, and, with the National Guards, 
they had an army of 320,000 men—a 
larger foree than ever before existed in a 
time of peace. The hon. Member for 
Middlesex had spoken of a system of job- 
bing being carried on by the present mode 
in which the House of Commons was econ- 
stituted, and urged this as an argument 
in favour of an extension of the suffrage. 
He also adverted to the corrupt practices 
which prevailed in France previous to the 
recent revolution; but he would ask whe- 
ther those practices had ceased? So far 
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from that, it was proved that the editor 
of the National, M. Marrast, the printer, 
and publisher, divided and held places 
amongst themselves amounting to 40,0000. 
per annum. Now, in England, the people 


would prefer that the money should be dis- | 
tributed among the persons to whom the | 


hon. Member for Middlesex referred, 
rather than amongst those who had ob- 


tained it in France, who had previously | 


disqualified themselves for becoming its 
recipients by the most extravagant pro- 
fessions of purity and patriotism. He might 
appeal to the hon. Gentleman whether he 
thought that personal liberty had been se- 
cured by the revolution in France? Was 
it necessary to remind him of the case of 
the director of the national ateliers, who, 
under pretence of being appointed to a 
lucrative office in the province, was clap- 
ped into a post-chaise, in company with 
two gens d’armes, and driven to a country 
town, and, from that day to this, had 


never been able to obtain the slightest | 


explanation of the treatment to which he 
had been subjected. He would now call 
the attention of the House to the case of 
Prussia. There was no country in which 
education was so generally diffused—there 
was no country whose educational statistics 
had been so frequently referred to in that 
House; and yet the most curious accounts 
had reached us from Berlin respecting the 


conduct of their National Assembly. It | 


was no part of the hon. Member's plan 
that Members should be paid for their 


services; but that had been adopted in| 


Prussia, and great dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed because some of the representa- 
tives were saving money out of their pay, 
which amounted to 7s. 6d. per day. The 
good people of Berlin proposed to set their 
representatives to task-work, and be paid 
by the job instead of the day. The labour- 
ing classes of this country had, he believed, 
narrowly watched the solution of the labour 
question in France, and would be able 
to draw a useful lesson from it. All the 
causes which le? to the revolution in France 
existed in this country ina much greater 
degree than in France. There were in 
this country larger masses of people suffer- 
ing distress. [An Hon. Member: We 
have a poor-law.| True, we had a poor- 
law, and there were also other redeeming 
points in our system which afforded solace 
to the unfortunate. But no one could say 
that there existed in France the strong con- 
trasts which this country exhibited between 
vast wealth and extreme penury, for in 
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| France the subdivision of land was carried 
to an extreme point. Distress and suf. 
fering arising from vicissitudes of com. 
/merce which were the immediate cause of 
the recent French revolution, existed to g 
greater extent in this country. He had 
great hope of this country, but he did not 
derive it from a belief that any measure 
such as that now proposed by the hon, 
Member for Montrose would remove all 
‘discontent. Without denying that the re. 
presentative system was susceptible of im. 
provement, he thought, that if the House 
were sincerely determined to do its duty, 
there was nothing in its composition to 
prevent it from acquiring the respect and 
confidence of the people. It appeared to 
him, that during the present Session the 
House had pretty accurately reflected the 
feeling of the country upon the question of 
finance. Then, again, at the commence. 
ment of the Session, there existed some- 
thing like a panic about the national de- 
fences; but as soon as the question began 
to press upon the pocket, the House, re- 
flecting public opinion, called for reduction, 
and that had been effected. It grieved 
him to state that, in some respects, the 
course pursued by the House was not cal- 
culated to conciliate public esteem. On the 
subject of the alleged corruption which 
had prevailed at elections, the conduct of 
the House had, at least, been inconsistent, 
Under those circumstances, he was pleased 
_to hear the noble Lord announce that night 
he would bring the weight and authority 
of Government to bear upon the matter, 
and take it up as a question for the Ad- 
ministration. That ought to have been 
| the noble Lord’s first care. Then, again, 
the House might very much improve the 
| opinion which the public entertained of its 
capability of doing business by ceasing to 
indulge in unnecessary discussion. Upon 
this head, however, the hon. Member for 
| Salford the other night gave the people 
| little cause of consolation in the event of 
the House being reformed upon the plan 
| suggested by the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose; for the hon. Member for Salford said 
that the speeches of Members of necessity 
bore an exact proportion to the number of 
their constituents. Oratory was thus re- 
duced to an arithmetical question—as 4 
constituency of 800,000 is to one of 
3,000,000 or 6,000,000, so will a speech 
of two hours expand in the reformed House 
to one of six or twelve hours. It was not, 
however, in quantity alone, but in quality 
that the speeches delivered in the House of 
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Commons admitted of improvement. It 
was not his wish to revive bygone discus- 
sions; but he hoped he might be pardoned 
for saying that he had listened with great 
ain to the discussions with which the 
House had been occupied during the week 
before last, and which, he was sorry to 
see, had extended beyond the walls of that 
House. He referred to the altercation 
which had taken place between the noble 
Lord behind him (Lord G. Bentinck), with 
whom, prior to some recent political dif- 
ferences, he had been on terms of the 
warmest intimacy, and for whoin he still 
entertained sentiments of the strongest re- 
gard, and the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. 
Russell), whose general conduct in the 
House had inspired him with feelings of 
respect. The interchange of imputations 
which took place upon the occasion to 
which he alluded, was calculated to have a 
bad effect upon the public mind. When 
the people observed the language used on 
that occasion, and the imputations which 
Members east upon one another, they would 
be very apt to estimate each speaker ac- 
cording to the value set upon him by his 
opponent; and some persons might be in- 
clined to believe that whatever change 


might take place in the composition of the 
House of Commons, it was impossible that 
the tone of its debates could deteriorate. 
He wished it to be understood that, in 
voting against the Motion introduced by 
the hon. Member for Montrose, he was not 
giving an opinion in favour of the perfec- 


tion of the system now existing. No man 
could have watched the working of the 
House of Commons since the passing of 
the Reform Bill without perceiving that 
there was much that was bad in the system, 
and that it would be possible for a wise 
and practical hand—with time and consid- 
eration — to effect great improvements, 
without risking the institutions which it 
was the desire of all wise men to maintain 
unimpaired, 

Lorv D. STUART expressed his grati- 
fication at finding that the doctrine of 
finality was repudiated by all parties. He 
thought the number of petitions presented 
tothe House, and the number of public 
meetings held in favour of the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Montrose, and the 
total absence of any demonstration against 
it, ought to satisfy the House of the great 
and general feeling existing out of doors 
or measures of reform. The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) in his speech appeared to 
deny that a man had a right to the fran- 
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chise. That might be a question; but the 
noble Lord would at least admit that the 
principle of the British constitution was to 
extend the basis of the representation as 
widely as possible, and only to place a limit 
where the safety of the State required it. 
The next question was, whether it was 
safe to extend the franchise? He could 
not but remember that the greatest pos- 
sible evils, such as the downfall of the 
monarehy, the Church, and all our most 
valuable institutions, were prophesied as 
likely to result from passing the Reform 
Bill. Sixteen years had now elapsed since 
the Reform Bill had passed, and they had 
not found that any of these predictions of 
evil had been realised. The hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) the 
other night said, that hon. Gentlemen on 
his side of the House had opposed the Re- 
form Bili, and got pelted for their pains. 
But the hon. Gentleman had himself shown 
that the Reform Bill had not been a 
failure, because he stated, that during the 
last twenty years there had been a much 
more equal distribution of the burdens of 
taxation. He was delighted to find, upon 
the admission of hon. Gentlemen who had 
opposed the Reform Bill, that it had done 
some good. Since, then, that measure 
had been, on the whole, beneficial in its 
operation, although he admitted it had not 
done so much good as he desired; let them 
goon in the same course. He did not pre- 
tend that this measure would satisfy the 
people for all future time; but he, for one, 
was not for finality; he was for gradual pro- 
gress. The constituency formerly con- 
sisted of 300,000 voters, it now amounted 
to 1,000,000. Let them go on increasing 
the number, and then they might hope to 
go on effecting a fair reduction of taxation, 
and obtaining those other measures which 
the state of the country required. The 
proposition of triennial Parliaments was, in 
his opinion, a very important one; and he 
was much astonished to hear the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) express his prefer- 
ence for annual over triennial Parliaments. 
The great objection, however, no doubt, 
was to a proposal of electoral districts. 
Now, it was true that there might be some 
difficulty in arranging a plan for equal 
electoral districts; but this resolution 
would not pledge the House to any such 
plan, but only to a more equal apportion- 
ment than at present of Members to popu- 
lation. He thought that no one could 
deny that a reform of that kind was needed. 
The country was quite tired of the present 
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unjust and unequal system of Parliamen- 
tary representation. But, at the same 
time, he must say that the people of Eng- 
land were attached to the institutions of 
the country. He thought, then, that it 
was not fair that when any one came for- 
ward to demand on their behalf such a 
measure of improvement as this to tell him 
that he wished to pull down everything. 
The people had no such object. And 
those were not his (Lord D. Stuart’s) 
words; he quoted the words of an eminent 
statesman, Lord Plunket, who said, that 
the people of England had no desire to 
subvert the institutions of the country; but 
if those institutions could not be sustained 
without refusing to redress the just com- 
plaints of the people, then he thought they 
were not worth preserving. He could not 
but think that it was important to put that 
House in harmony with the feelings of the 
country at large. Ile could not believe 
that things could go on well unless that 
were effected. And those were the opin- 
ions of the greatest statesmen that we had 
ever had. Fox, Lord Grey, Macintosh, 
Plunket, Pitt, all—all had advocated the 
principles of this measure of reform. Let 
them look back to history; and they would 
find that the brightest period of our English 
history was that in which the House of 
Commons had the most complete confidence 
in the Ministers, and the people of Eng- 
land the most complete confidence in the 
House of Commons. And surely, if ever 
there was a time when the complaints of 
the people of England ought to be attended 
to, it was the present. Whilst revolution 
raged throughout almost every other coun- 
try in the world; whilst almost every other 
country was trembling on the verge of dis- 
solution, and was agitated by anarchy and 
confusion, what did they see in this coun- 
try ? 


Did they not see the people of all | 
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classes coming forward in defence of the } 
institutions of the country in such a man- | 
ner as to hold out an example to the rest | 
of the world, and to claim admiration of | 


posterity ? 
people came forward to ask them for some 
improvements, when they asked to be ad- 


And would they, when that | 
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them not turn a deaf ear to their petitions, 
or refuse their just demands, but pass such 
measures as would bring about that state 
of things which Mr. Pitt declared to be the 
best, namely, that in which the House of 
Commons had the most complete confidence 
in the Government, and the people had the 
most complete confidence in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. MUNTZ thought, that though se. 
veral Gentlemen had spoken in the course 
of the evening, the subject had been very 
much shirked. The question really was, 
whether the House fully, fairly, and hon- 
estly represented the people; and, if not, 
whether the plan proposed would place the 
House in the position in which it ought to 
be? Hon. Members were certainly mis. 
taken if they thought the people were of 
opinion that they were represented in that 
House. It had been said, indeed, that this 
was a nursed agitation, not spontaneous or 
natural, and that it ought to have come 
from the people, and not to have been sent 
to the people. Now, as far as he (Mr. 
Muntz) knew, it was spontaneous. He 
had made no communication to his consti- 
tuents upon the subject; but the communi- 
cation came, in the first instance, from 
them to him. Before he knew what the 
proposal of the hon. Member (Mr. Hume) 
was to be, they stated to him what their 
plan was, and it precisely agreed with the 
plan now proposed. [A laugh.] Hon. 
Members might laugh; let them, if they 
chose, say he was telling a falsehood— 
what he had said was the fact. Tis con- 
stituents gave their reason; and it was the 
conduct of the Government and the House 
on the property-tax and the ‘‘ Gagging 
Bill” that was the cause of their dissatis- 
faction. They felt that they were not 
fairly and properly represented in that 
House. The various Election Committees 
that had been recently sitting, and before 
which such gross bribery and corruption 
were proved, made them altogether dissa- 
tisfied with the present system of legisla- 
tion. And it had been proved that one 


| side of the House was as guilty of bribery 


mitted to some share in the government of | 
the country, when they asked to be ad- | 


mitted for their representatives, would they 
reward all their noble conduct in defence of 
order, morality, and the institutions of the 


country, by rejecting these their just| the influence of ‘ pocket.” 
Let that House beware how| to the objection that had been raised to the 


claims ? 


| 


and corruption as the other. He did not 
believe that one-twentieth part of the Mem- 
bers of that House had been returned with- 
out the aid of corruption. He believed, 
that by far the greater majority of the 
Members of that House owed their seats to 
With regard 


they irritated the minds and alienated the | point respecting the extension of the suf- 
attachment of the British people. Let|frage, and the reply of “these reforms 
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boasted of having created 1,500 votes in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire in one year, 
The present movement was, in fact, no- 
thing more than the League revived; and 
the hon. Member for the West Riding had 
put forward to-night the same doctrine that 
he had propounded in Manchester, namely, 
of, but the whole body of the people. It | that no Government should rule in this coun- 
was urged as an objection that many house- | try that did not carry with it the support of 
holders, who were at present in possession | the great towns and manufacturing dis- 
of the franchise, did not exercise it. But | tricts in Yorkshire and Lancashire. The 
that was no reason against the existence of | hon. Member concluded, amidst much im- 
the franchise; it only showed the urgent | patience in the House, by some severe 
necessity of altering a state of things | comments on the conduct of the League in 
which compelled men to forego the privi-| regard to the franchise, which he declared 
leges which the State conferred upon | was a wider system of corruption than had 
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must be made bit by bit,’’ he believed that 
the people had no confidence in such hold- 
ing-back policy. As he believed it to be 
a step in the right direction, he should give 
the suffrage part of the question his cordial 
support. If it were carried, then that 
House would fairly represent not a party 





them. His own constituents numbered | 
about 7,000; and he knew that at the last | 
election at least one-seventh did not vote 
from fear of undue influence being exer- 
cised over them. As for the point about | 
the electoral districts, he thought nothing 
could be more reasonable. It provided 
that the same number of voters should send | 
the same number of men to represent their 
interests in Parliament. And as to this | 


measure being the result of a regular sys- | 
tem of agitation, did not the Reform Bill | 
owe its birth to a similar system of agita- | 


tin? In 1829, six men, of whom he 
was one, met together and decided upon 
agitating the country for Parliamentary 
Reform. He was ready to admit that that | 
Bill had done some good, but he contended | 
that it had not at all satisfied the require- | 
ments and just demands of the country. It | 
had not fulfilled the large promises that 
had been made by its supporters. But | 
the Reform Bill, as introduced by Lord 
Grey, was quite different from that which 
eventually passed the House of Commons. 
The Reform Bill, first intredueed by Lord 
Grey, was very like this measure of the 
hon, Member for Montrose. He would not 
detain the House any longer at so late an | 
hour—he would therefore conclude by say- 
ing, that as he believed the proposition of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) was sound, | 
just, and right in principle, he would give | 
it his most cordial support. | 
Mr. NEWDEGATE was understood to | 
deny the assertion of Mr. Osborne that | 
the Agricultural Association had been agi- | 
tating the country by the means of hired 
lecturers, and to retort upon the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Middlesex the determined attempt | 
made by the League two years since to | 
disfranchise the county voters, when no 


| Member for 


ever existed in the days of Gatton and Old 
Sarum. 

Mr. VILLIERS said, that as he had 
only risen to say a few words on the ques- 
tion before the House, he would not at 
that hour of the night follow the hon. 
Warwickshire into another 
question which he had proposed to him to 
consider; but as it was his intention to 
vote for the resolution of the hon. Member 
for Montrose, though he did not agree in 
all its terms, and still less with all the rea- 
sons that had been assigned in its favour, 


he wished to explain the grounds of his 


vote. He was sure that the hon. Member 


| for Montrose would forgive him for differ- 


ing with him in this respect—sinee, he 
told the House that the Gentlemen who 
had met at a club to prepare his resolu- 
tion for him, had all differed among them- 
selves upon the most important part of 
it, namely, the qualification of the voter. 
[Mr. Hume: They agreed upon house- 
hold suffrage.] Yes! They agreed upon 


| household suffrage, but they all differed as 


to what household suffrage meant, and 


claimed the right upon that occasion, to 


put their own construction on the words. 
Now this was what he (Mr. Villiers) pro- 
posed to do by the resolution itself, and 
he should vote for it, less for the specific 
proposition it contained, than as a means 
of recognising by this House the policy of 
widening the basis of the representation, 
and protecting the voter in the exercise 
of his privilege. He believed that this was 
a policy that it would be desirable to adopt, 
and very unwise to resist: the suffrage had 
been argued in this country by high autho- 
rity, to be a right, and if so, he did not 
see, when it was earnestly and honestly de- 
manded, on what principle it could be re- 


less than 23,000 notices of objection had | fused. He did not of course mean to ad- 
been served by that body, and when they | vocate any violent change in our constitu- 
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tion, or that the franchise should be sud- 
denly and universally extended, without re- 
ference to the circumstances of the voter; 
but he thought that if the electoral system 
was rendered more comprehensive, it would 
increase the confidence of the people at 
large in the House, and add to the autho- 
rity of the Legislature; and he believed 
this could be done without any danger to 
anything that was really valuable in our 
institutions. In saying this, however, he 
begged to steer clear of a notion that he 
believed prevailed among the supporters 
of this resolution, which was, that the le- 
gislation of this House would really be very 
different in consequence of an extension 
of the suffrage, or that it could have been 
different from what it had been sinee the 
passing of the Reform Bill, if the suffrage 
had been more extended then. Te did not 
agree in that opinion; and he was ready to 
go farther, and say, without wishing to dis- 
parage in any way that great measure call. 
ed the Reform Bill (which it was very wise 
to pass), that he did not believe that the 
legislation would have been very different 
had it not passed at all: he did not be- 
lieve, in the first place, that those who had 
not the vote, were always wiser and better 
than those who had it, and would always, 
therefore, use it differently from the elec- 
tors; but his views on this subject were 
chiefly grounded upon observing the man- 
ner in which opinion on public matters 
was formed in this country, and of the in- 
fluence of public opinion upon the House. 
Now, political opinion in this country re- 
sulted very much from the entire freedom 
which was allowed in discussion. There 
was no country in the world where this 
liberty was practically more complete, and 
consequently where every public question 
was more fully or freely discussed; and 
the real truth is, that there are but very 
few questions of any great importance that 
are not decided out of the House, before 
they are seriously discussed within it; and 
this House very rarely remains for any 
time in collision with what may be termed 
the opinion of the community at large; 
and therefore, while the freedom of the 
press and the perfect freedom of discus- 
sion continued, he did not believe that 
there was any measure that was honestly, 
properly, and generally demanded, that 
would not be conceded by this House. 
No constituency was proof against the ge- 
neral opinion, and no representative could 
defy his constituents; but public opinion 
was not always right, and errors in legis- 
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lation were as likely to be committed after 
as before an extension of the suffrage: but 
this was no reason for not removing the 
anomalies in the system, or extending 
the right of voting. There was, how. 
ever, one great evil connected with the 
representation, which had long existed, 
which the Reform Bill had left untouched, 
but for which he now thought some 
remedy should be provided — he meant 
that very general system of bribery and 
intimidation which prevailed at elections, 
This evil had been often brought before 
the House; but it would be admitted that 
more flagrant instances had been the sub. 
ject of investigation this year than for 
many years past. The system now pre. 
vailed in districts of every kind: there 
was bribery and treating in counties, and 
there was gross intimidation practised in 
the boroughs. Any thing that had as yet 
been devised or attempted to meet this 
evil, had utterly failed, as the last election 
showed. Ie was afraid that one great 
difficulty in the matter was the state of 
opinion generally on the subject. He feared 
that it was not yet deemed infamous to 
tempt the poor voters with a bribe, or to 
use the influence derived from prosperity 
and station to coerce a yoter against his 
judgment. There were now persons in 
every class who, if they acqujred pros- 
perity or influence, considered that it was 
one of the rights incident to their fortune 
or position, to command the votes of those 
who were in any way dependent upon 
them. A tradesman who might be co- 
erced himself by his customers, if he had 
tenants of cottages which belonged to him, 
and they had votes, he would desire and 
expect them to vote as he wished. The 
result, however, of the system was to de- 
grade and demoralise the elector ; for 
there was a constant struggle, on the oc- 
easion of an election, going on between 
custom and conscience, in which, too often, 
the latter was sacrificed. To extend the 
franchise, therefore, without protecting the 
voter in its free exercise, must tend rather 
to degrade than raise him. In many 
instances now, those who possess it regard 
it rather as a curse than a blessing; and 
every means is resorted to, in the towns 
especially, to escape being placed on the 
register. Ie had been told that, at the 
last election, nearly a quarter of a million 
of the voters now registered had not voted, 
and which, doubtless, was chiefly to escape 
the risk which was incurred by recording 
their vote. It was, then, one reason why 
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he should vote for the resolution of his 
hon. Friend, that, while he proposed to 
extend the franchise, he attempted to meet 
the evils of coercion and corruption by 
giving the voter the protection of the bal- 
lot. He did not disguise from himself 
that the ballot was not free from evil, and 
that it might fail to accomplish all that 
was intended by it; still, it was more likely 
to check the sinister influences used against 
electors than any other method that had 
ever been proposed ; and, in his opinion, 
there would be no more generous concession 
on the part of wealthy and influential peo- 
ple to their poorer brethren, than this mea- 
sure of voting by ballot. Unfortunately, 
however, there was nothing that rich people 
in this country were more tenacious of 
than this power which wealth gave them 
over the voters; and they always viewed 
the ballot with peculiar suspicion. He 
wished that his hon. Friend had proposed 
this reform of the representation by itself. 
He would have had more to support him 
this evening; and the grounds on which it 
would be recommended were so tangible 
and rational that a majority in its favour 
ultimately might much sooner be attained 
than for the other things with which he 
had mixed it up, which many would think 
that, if carried without this, the most im- 
portant improvement in our system, would 
of themselves be of doubtful advantage. 
He would not at that hour of the night 
longer detain the House. 

Mr. HUME, in reply, could assure his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down, he 
was altogether mistaken in supposing that 
there had been a difference of opinion as 
to the point to which he referred. A dif- 
ference of opinion had existed as to the 
extent to which the suffrage should go. 
His hon. Friend was also under a mistake 
in supposing that the ballot would be a 
remedy in the present state of the repre- 
sentation. He (Mr. Hume) had stated 
that he considered the extension of the 
suffrage the principal point, but that it 
must not be separated from the ballot; he 
considered all to be necessary in order to 
insure to the people an efficient reform. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wilts had told him to consider what was 
Passing in France. Why, he proposed 
this measure because he was anxious to 
Prevent matters from coming to the same 
point as in France. Deny the people this 
measure, you injured them; injure them, 
and you cause discontent, and when dis- 
Content was excited, the Government was 
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not safe. Was it not a scandal to a free 
people to see half of the population ex- 
cluded from a share in the representation 
of the country? As a matter of right, of 
justice, and of policy, the House ought to 
grant this measure; and upon these grounds 
he asked the House to agree to his Mo- 
tion, and let the country judge if it was 





refused. 


The House divided :—Ayes 84; Noes 


351: Majority 267. 


List of the Ayes. 


Adair, H. E. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Aleock, T. 
Anderson, A. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Berkeley, hon. G. F. 
Berkeley, hon. C. F. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Caulfield, J. M. 
Clay, J. 

Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Collins, W. 

Cowan, C. 

Crawford, W.S. 
Currie, R. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Devereux, J. T. 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hn. C. T. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, G. 

Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, J. 
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Fagan, W. 

Fox, W. J. 
Freestun, Col. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Granger, T. C. 
Greene, J. 

Hall, Sir B. 

Hastie, A. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Henry, A. 

Hindley, C. 
Hodges, T. T. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Jackson, W. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 


Lushington, C. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Meagher, T. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Mowatt, F. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Nugent, Lord 
O’Connor, F. 
Osborne, R. 
Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Peto, S. M. 
Pilkington, J. 
Raphael, A. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Roche, E. B. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefie'd, W. 
Scully, F. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sullivan, M. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Turner, E. 
Villiers, hon, C. 
Wakley, T. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, M. 


TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Cobden, R. 


List of the Noes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Alford, Visct. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Anson, Visct. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Arkwright, G. 
Ashley, Lord 
Bagge, W. 


I 


Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J 
Bailey, J. jun. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baines, M. T. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Baldwin, C. B. 
Bankes, G. 
Baring, H. B. 
Baring, rt. hn, Sir F, T, 
Baring, T. 
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Barnard, E. G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, T. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benbow, J. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G, 
Beresford, W. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blakemore, R. 
Blandford, Marq. of 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bowles, Adm. 
joyd, J. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brackley, Visct. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brand, T. 
Bremridge, R. 
Brisco, M. 
Broadley, H. 
Brockman, E, D. 
srooke, Lord 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Buller, C. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
surghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Cardwell, E. 
Jarew, W. H. P. 
‘arter, J. B. 
‘astlereagh, Visct. 
‘avendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Cavendish, W. G. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Charteris, hon. F. 


Chichester, Lord J. L. 


Childers, J. W. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Christy, S. 
Clements, hon. C. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Si 
Clifford, I. M. 

Clive, hon. R. 

Clive, ll. B. 

Cocks, T. S. 

Coke, hon. E. K. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coles, Hl. B. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, Col. 

Corry, rt. hon, HT. L. 
Cotton, hon. W. H. S. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Currie, H. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Davies, D, A. 8. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 


Deedes, W. 


Denison, W. J. 
Denison, J. E. 

Dick, Q. 

Disraeli, B. 

Dod, J. W. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Drax, J.S. W.S. E. 
Drummond, H. H. 


Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 


Duff, G. S. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Duncuft, J. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Dundas, G. 
Dunne, F. P. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Edwards, H. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Ellice, E,. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Euston, Earl of 
Evans, W. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J. 

Fergus, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 


FitzPatrick, rt. hn. J.W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 


Foley, J. H. H. 
Forbes, W. 


Forester, hon. G. C. W. 


Forster, M. 
Fortescue, C. 
Fox, 8. W. L. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Galway, Visct. 


Gaskell, J. M. 


Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 


Goddard, A. L. 
Godson, R. 

Gooch, E. 8. 
Gordon, Adm. 
Goring, C. 

Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Granby, Marg. of 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grogan, E. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Haggitt, F. R. 

Hale, R. B. 

Ilalford, Sir H. 

Hall, Col. 


Hallyburton, Ld.J.F.G. 


Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harris, hon, Capt. 
Hastie, A, 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 





Hayes, Sir E. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Heald, J. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Ileneage, G. H, W. 
Heneage, E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 


Hobhouse, rt. hon, Sir J. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Hollond, R. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hornby, J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 


Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 


Howard, P. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Ingestre, Viset. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Keogh, W. 

Ker, R. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 


Lacy, H. C. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 8. 
Legh, G. C. 

Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, ©. P. 


Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T. F. 


Lewis, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon, E. R. 
Locke, J. 

Lockhart, A. E, 
Lockhart, W. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, W.F. 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
Maecnamara, Maj. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Miles, P. W. 8S. 
Miles, W. 

Milner, W. M. E. 


Adjourned Debate. 


Milnes, R. M, 
Monsell, W. 
Morgan, O. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Sir W. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M, L, 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mure, Col. 
Napier, J, 

Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N, 
Newport, Visct. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, Sir L, 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Ord, W. 

Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt, hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Col. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Philips, Sir G. R. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Powlett, Lord W. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pugh, D. 

Pusey, P. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 
Richards, R. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Rutford, F. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sandars, G. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheridan, R. B 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Simeon, J. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, M. T. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Somerville, rt. hn.SirW. 
Sotheron, T. H. 8. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stuart, H. 
Stuart, J. 

Sturt, H. G. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Taylor, T. E. 
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Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Towneley, J. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Trevor, hon. G. R, 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Urquhart, Dz. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Villiers, Viset. 
Villiers, hon. F, W. C. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walpole, S. H, 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 


Bankrupt Law 


Walter, J. 

Ward, H. G. 

Watkins, Col. 

Welby, G. E. 

Wellesley, Lord C. 

West, F. R. 

Westhead, J. P. 

Williamson, Sir H. 

Willoughby, Sir H. 

Wilson, J 

Wodehouse, E. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 

Wortley, rt. hon. J. 8. 

Wrightson, W. B. 

Wynn, rt. hon. C, W.W. 

Wyvill, M. 

Young, Sir J. 
TELLERS. 

Tufnell, H. 

Craig, W. G. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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Friday, July 7, 1848. 


Minvutes.] Pusiic Brtus.—1* Canada Union Act Amend- | 
ment. 

2 Bankrupt Law Consolidation. 

3 Imprisonment for Debt (Ireland). 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Edinburgh, and several 
other Places, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
the Sabbath—From Maidstone, against the Admission 
of Jews into Parliament.—From Cheshunt, in favour of 
the Public Health Bill, but sug ;cSting certain Alterations 
therein.—From an Odd Fellows’ Lodge, at Gisburn, for 
the Extension of the Provisions of the Benefit Societies 
Act to that Order.—From Members of the Congregation 
of Free Saint Luke’s, Edinburgh, for Facilitating the 
Attainment of Sites for Free Churches in Scotland.— | 
From Sussex, for the Adoption of Measures for the Re- 
formation of Juvenile Offenders.—From the Presbytery 
of Weene, for the Introduction of an Additional Clause | 
into the Marriage (Scotland) Bill, and the Registering 
Births, &c, (Scotland) Bill.—From Guardians of the | 
Okehampton Union, for the Adoption of Measures for the | 
more Effectual Suppression of Vagrancy.—From Saint | 
Mary, Lambeth, for the Prevention of Sunday Trading. 


BANKRUPT LAW CONSOLIDATION BILL. 


Lorp BROUGHAM moved the Second 
Reading of the Bankrupt Law Consolidation 
Bill. The noble and learned Lord said, 
that in consequence of the very great in- 
terest which the traders of the country, 
and particularly the mercantile classes of 
the city of London, had taken in this im- 
portant subject, he wished to preface his 
Motion for the second reading of the Bill 
by making a statement with respect to the | 
Position in which the question then stood. 
There had been various changes made in 
the law of bankruptcy: before the year 
1825 there had been no less than twenty- 
one Bankrupt Acts in operation; in that 
year an Act had been passed for the pur- 
Pose of in some degree consolidating and 
systematising those Acts; and since that 





measure twenty-one other Acts had been 
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passed, making altogether forty-two Acts 
of Parliament passed on the subject. The 
consequence was, that the traders of the 
country had very great reason to complain 
of the obscurity that exists in the system. 
That was one reason for consolidation, and 
in the next place they conceived that the 
law should be made more clear and syste- 
matic. The experience of past years had 
thrown considerable light on the bank- 
ruptey law, and it was their duty to profit 
by that experience, if they found they had 
gone wrong. What was chiefly complained 
of was, the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, and they prayed for a repeal of that 
Act; but he believed the general im- 
pression was, that imprisonment for debt 
could not be restored, though the present 
practice might possibly be modified; and 
they might with very great propriety in- 
troduce a better system of punishing frau- 
dulent debtors, and give a better protec- 
tion to creditors. The subject, as well as 


| some other matters, might be deserving of 
| inquiry. 


He called the attention of their 
Lordships to a digest of the system, which 
he begged to present to their Lordships, 
and likewise desired to call their attention 
to the effects it had produced. The digest 
had been most carefully prepared; but no 
credit was due to him (Lord Brougham) 
for the compilation of it. The credit was 
due to a most worthy and efficient officer 
of the Bankrupt Court, who understood 
the working of the system, and who was 
aided by great practical knowledge in the 
compilation of this digest—he meant Mr. 
Miller. The digest extended from the 
constitution of the Bankruptey Court to the 
very end of the system of bankruptcy, and 
would be found to be most judiciously 
framed. He had much satisfaction in 
stating to their Lordships the complete 
success of the system, and the universal 
approval it had received from the trading 
portion of the community. He would re- 
mind them that six Bankruptey Commis- 
sioners now did the work which was pre- 
viously performed by seventy Commission- 
ers. This in itself was an improvement, 
to which was to be added the extension of 
the system to the country districts. As a 
proof of the excellence of the system, he 
might refer to the benefits resulting from 
the practice of the official assignee acting 
as the ereditor’s assignee. By that means 
they had been able to realise the enormous 
sum of 2,400,000/., of what was formerly, 
and before the establishment of the system, 
absolutely reckoned as desperately bad 
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debts. When the measure for that pur- 
pose was brought forward in the other 
House, his late lamented friend, Mr. John 
Smith, in defending it, said, that in sup- 
porting the Bill he spoke against his own 
interest; that the House with which he 
was connected made 4,000/. or 5,0001. a 
year by the bankruptcy cases, and in the 
following year would not make a farthing ; 
but notwithstanding that loss he would 
support the Bill. He (Lord Brougham) 
would also remind their Lordships that the 
next two vacancies that took place amongst 
the Commissioners would not be filled up, 
as it was considered that four Commis- 
sioners would be found amply sufficient to 
do the business. He had a return in his 
hand, from which it appeared that the 
London appeals from the Bankruptcy Court 
amounted in the year to five, and the coun- 
try appeals to nine; and the whole of the 
appeals in the Bankruptcy Court, both for 
town and country, were on an average for 
the last six years fourteen and a half. This 
small number of appeals did not arise from 
the scarcity of business in the court; for 
owing to the distress that unhappily pre- 
vailed, the number of commissions issued 
the year before last were 1,100, and last 
year they amounted to 1,716. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR was of 
opinion, that when the Acts of Parliament 
relating to the law of bankruptcy had mul- 
tiplied to such an extent, it was highly ex- 
pedient they should be consolidated. He 
had no doubt it would be judicious, as sug- 
gested by his noble Friend, to refer the 
subject to a Select Committee, and like- 
wise to decide upon another important 
question relating to the laws of bankruptcy 
and insolvency, namely, whether bankrupt 
eases and insolvency cases should be here- 
after kept distinct; they were now sub- 
jected to very nearly the same system, 
though at present administered by sepa- 
rate jurisdictions. 

Bill then read 2. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS BILL. 
Order of the Day for the House to go 
into Committee being read, 
Lorp STANLEY presented several peti- 
tions, and suggested that the Bill should 
be referred to a Select Committee. 
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progress than it could be expected to make 
had it been submitted to a Committee of 
the whole House. He admitted that he was 
not himself inclined to view with disfavour 
the proposition for referring the Bill to 4 
Select Committee, because, late though it 
was in the Session, he very much feared 
that in considering in a Committee of the 
whole House a Bill affecting so many in. 
terests, and, above all, so many local ip. 
terests, they would be inevitably betrayed 
into long and tedious discussions. But 
lest there should be any apprehension of 
the Bill being stifled in a Select Com. 
mittee, which he knew was too often the 
grave of many a meritorious and well. 
meant measure, he hoped that there would 
be a distinct understanding, and indeed a 
positive pledge and solemn promise on the 
part of all those who were anxious for the 
appointment of the Committee, that it 
should sit de die in diem until the business 
for which it was nominated had been dis- 
posed of ; and that nothing should be left 
undone to promote as much as possible the 
speedy passing of the Bill. He felt a deep 
interest in the measure, and he was sure 
that he properly interpreted the feelings 
of their Lordships when he said that they 
were one and all most anxious to facilitate 
its progress. Such a measure was at all 
times worthy of their favourable consider- 
ation, but at no time was it more desirable 
than at the present moment, when there 
was but too much reason to apprehend that 
appalling pest, the cholera, was making 
steady, systematic, and rapid progress to- 
wards the shores of England. It was their 
interest, as it was their manifest duty, to 
promote as much as possible the progress 
of the only conceivable measure which 
could give a check to that dreadful scourge 
of humanity. The horrible events that had 
recently taken place in Paris had predis- 
posed the atmosphere in the most confined 
quarters of that city to pestilential influ- 
ences, favourable to the spread of that ter- 
rible disorder, and there was, therefore, 
the less time to be lost. He did not wish 
to create any unnecessary alarm—quite the 
contrary; but it was right that our true 
position should be properly understood. 
Alarm ought not to be raised except on 
the principle stated by Mr. Burke, that 


Lorp BROUGHAM said, that if the | “ the fire-bell alarmed our slumbers, but it 


Bill was to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, he most devoutly hoped that that 


| 


prevented us from being burned in our 
beds;’”? and so, too, an alarm about the 


course would be adopted expressly and dis- | cholera, although it might make the 
tinctly with the intention that the Bill| malady spread more rapidly than m 
should make an easier and more rapid|calmer state of the public mind it might 
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do, would, he trusted, be conducive to the 
safety of the people, by making the consti- 
tuted authorities and the Parliament take 
those precautionary measures to which 
they were urged by considerations of hu- 
manity and patriotism. Being on this 
subject, he would here take occasion to 
observe that he had read, with great admi- 
ration, and with great comfort to himself, 
the admirable report of the Sanitary Com- 
missioners, at the head of whom was his 
noble Friend Lord R. Grosvenor, and ano- 
ther of whom was that eminent physician 
and physiologist, Dr. Southwood Smith. 
That report clearly demonstrated that if 
the cholera was incurable when it became 
cholera, it could be easily and certainly 
prevented if the premonitory symptoms, 
which never failed to discover themselves, 
were taken advantage of in due time. He 
implored of their Lordships not to take 
any step which could have the effect of 
postponing the Bill for another Session. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL feared that he could 
not accede to the suggestion for referring 
the Bill to a Select Committee, for he ap- 
prehended that that course might be pro- 
ductive of delay; and certain he was that 
any further delay in the-passing of such a 
measure would occasion deep disappoint- 
ment to the public, and possibly very se- 
rious mischief. On a former occasion the 
proposition that the Bill should be that day 
considered in a Committee of the whole 
House, had met with the unanimous ap- 
proval of their Lordships, and he certainly 
was not prepared for a suggestion that it 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 

Lord REDESDALE was decidedly of 
opinion that no better course to promote 
the speedy progress of the Bill could be 
taken than to refer it to a Select Commit- 
tee. In discussing its provisions, it would 
be necessary to take three or four clauses 
into consideration at once, but that could 
not be done if the Bill were to be consider- 
edin Committee of the whole House. He 
Was most anxious that the Bill should pass 
this Session; but he was also desirous 
that it should pass in as perfect a manner 
as possible. A Select Committee would 
find it no difficult matter to get through it 
in four or five days. He begged leave 
to move that the Bill be referred to a Se- 
lect Committee. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: Every one was in 
favour of the principle of the Bill. The 
only question that now remained to be set- 
tled was that which affected the shaping 
of the details of the measure. He cer- 
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|tainly should recommend his noble and 
‘learned Friend opposite (Lord Campbell) 
| to acquiesce in the suggestion that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Duke of RICHMOND also hoped 
that the suggestion would be acceded to. 
A Select Committee could get through all 
the clauses in four or five days. A Com- 
mittee of the whole House might take 
four or five weeks. 

Lorp KINNAIRD was of the same 
opinion. He trusted that the Government 
would not resist the suggestion for a Select 
Committee, now that so many distinct as- 
{surances had been given that the course 
| was proposed in a bond fide spirit, and 
with a view to the more rapid progress of 
the Bill. 

The Duxe of BUCCLEUCH was also 
in favour of referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee. He should not advocate it if 
he thought it had been proposed with the 
intention of stifling the Bill; but he was 
sure it would have the very opposite 
effect. It would certainly accelerate its 
progress. 

The Bisnor of LONDON would not, on 
any account, be a party to any movement, 
the consequence of which would be to re- 
tard the Bill, or to make it less efficient; 
but he certainly did think that Government 
ought to accede to the suggestion of the 
noble Lord opposite, after so many pledges 
had been given that those who desired the 
Select Committee did not intend delay. 

Lorp PORTMAN approved of the Bill 
being referred to a Select Committee, as 
its numerous details could be sifted better 
there than in the House; but he hoped that 
there would be an understanding that the 
points which had been unsuccessfully rais- 
ed in the Committee would not be gone 
over again when the Bill came back to 
the House. - 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE en- 
tertained some apprehensions lest the effect 
of referring the Bill to a Select Commit- 
tee might be that of delaying a measure 
which yielded to none in importance, which 
was not only important itself, but with re- 
ference to the time at which it was brought 
forward. At this particular moment they 
were considering the subject under circum- 
stances on which he advisedly forebore to 
dwell, considering the position he held, 
but which their Lordships would permit 
him to say were circumstances of peculiar 
urgency. He felt, therefore, that they 
ought not to pause in the consideration of 
the measure. He felt also that Govern- 
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ment had not been fairly used in the mat- 
ter—that a week had been thrown away, 
the Committee of the whole House on the 
Bill having been deferred at the sugges- 
tion of a noble Lord opposite, without the 
least intimation, public or private, that 
there was any such intention, after that 
Motion had been acceded to, and after he 
had been allowed to fix his own day for a 
Committee of the whole House. They 
had been left up to yesterday in the dark 
privately, and had been kept up to 
that day in the dark publicly, without 
any intimation of a Motion for a Se- 
lect Committee. He could not allow 
himself for a moment to suppose that 
any of the noble Lords who had sup- 
ported the Motion for a Select Committee 
had done so with any intention of delaying 
the progress of the Bill; and he trusted 
that their declarations to that effect would 
be acted up to, especially in the case of 
the right rev. Prelate the Bishop of Lon- 
don, than whom no man had more contri- 
buted to bring the Bil! under the attention 
of their Lordships and the country. Under 
these circumstances, perhaps, his noble 
and learned Friend might withdraw the 
Motion, with the understanding that no 
witnesses should be examined, and that the 
clauses should be gone through with the 
view of coming to a distinct and perfect 
conclusion as to the provisions of the 
Bill. 

Lorp STANLEY could assure the noble 
Marquess that there had been no intention 
to take the Government by surprise. In 
no part of the House was there any other 
wish than that the Bill should be advanced 
as rapidly as possible, consistently with full 
deliberation. 

Lorp CAMPBELL withdrew his Mo- 
tion. 

Bill referred to a Select Committee. 

The Duke of BUCCLEUCH observed, 
that no sanitary measure applying to Scot- 
land had yet been introduced, and hoped 
that one would be laid on the table as soon 
as possible. 


THE VISCOUNT ARBUTHNOTT. 

The Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
reported to the House, that the order for 
taking into custody the Viscount Arbuth- 
nott had been served at Arbuthnott-house, 
in the county of Kincardine, by the de- 
puty Serjeant-at-Arms, who was then in- 
formed that the Viscount Arbuthnott had 
left the United Kingdom. 

“ Ordered—That the said report be referred to 
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the Committee appointed on the 23rd June last, 
to consider the method of proceeding, in order to 
bring the Viscount Arbuthnott to trial.” 


House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 7, 1848. 


Minutes. Pusiic Birt.—1° Ecclesiastical Unions and 
Divisions of Parishes (Ireland). 

2° Trustees Relief (Ireland). 
Reported.—County Cess ({reland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord J. Russell, Mr. Osborne, 
and several other Hon. Members, from an Immense 
Number of Places, in favour of an Extension of the 
Elective Franchise—By Mr. W. J. Fox, in favour of 
Universal Suffrage.—By Mr. Osborne, from Worcester, 
in favour of the Abolition of Church Rates.—By Mr, 
George Thompson, from Sheffield, and by other Hon 
Members, from several Places, for a Better Observance 
of the Lord’s Day.—By Lord Robert Grosvenor, from 
the Vicar of Ardeley (Herts), against the Delivery of 
Letters on Sunday.—By Mr. Meagher, from Inhabitants 
of St. John's, Newfoundland, for Reform in the Go- 
vernment of that Colony.—By Mr. Cobden, from Kings. 
ton, in the Island of Jamaica, to take the State of the 
West India Colonies into Consideration.—By Mr. W, 
Lockhart, from an Association of West India Merchants 
in the City of Glasgow, for an Adequate Protection to 
the Sugar Trade.—By Mr. Hornby, from Members of 
an Independent Order of Odd Fellows, for an Extension 
of the Benefit Societies Act to that Order—By Mr. 
Henry Hope, from Gloucester, against the Diplomatie 
Relations with the Court of Rome Bill.—By Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, from Rochdale, in favour of a Secular Eduea- 
tion.— By Lord Brooke, from several Ratepayers in 
the Southern Division of Warwickshire, against the 
Highways Bill.—From Clergymen, Justices of the 
Peace, and Others, of Sussex, for the Establishment of 
Measures for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders,— 
By Mr. William Fagan, from the Commissioners for 
Preserving the Port, Harbour, and River of Cork, for 
Improving the Piers and Harbours (Ireland).—By Mr. 
Grantley Berkcley, from Westbury-upon-Severn Union, 
for an Alteration of the Poor Law.—By Mr. West, from 
Ruthlin Union, Denbigh, and by other hon. Members, 
from several Places, in favour of a Superannuation 
Fund for Poor’ Law Officers.—By Mr. George Dundas, 
from the Commissioners of Supply of Linlithgowshire, 
against the Proposed Alteration of the Law respecting 
the Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages (Scot- 
land).—By the Solicitor-General, from the Devonport 
Mechanics’ Institution, for an Alteration of the Scientific 
Societies Bill.—By Lord John Russell, from William 
Palmer, of Kinder Street, Deptford, for Amendment of 
the Small Debts Act. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE, 


Sir B. HALL rose to put the question 
of which he had given notice, respecting 
the Metropolitan Police Force, and he also 
wished to ask some questions relating to 
some letters which had passed between the 
Home Office and the representatives of 
certain parishes relating to the rates for 
the maintenance of the police being the 
same as last year, and also to any letters 
respecting the arrangement under the new 
assessment of last year. By the 9th of 
George IV., c. 44, and the 3rd and 4th 
of William IV., and 5th & 6th of Victoria, 


it was enacted that the police rate should 
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not be above 8d. in the pound, and by one 
of these Acts it was also enacted that the 
Consolidated Fund should be made charge- 
able with not more than 2d. in the pound 
out of this charge. The produce of the 
police rate in the metropolitan district was 
last year 286,000. In June, 1847, the 
magistrates of Middlesex undertook a 
new assessment of the county, and raised 
the amount of rateable property from 
6,376,478. to 7,792,7871., being an in- 
erease of 1,400,0007. In consequence of 
this increase representations were made to 
his right hon. Friend (Sir George Grey), 
by some of the parishes in Middlesex, 
showing the effect of this new assessment 
in those districts, and at the same time 
urging that the rates should be levied in 
the same proportion as formerly. In an- 
swer to these representations a letter dated 
Whitehall, the 30th December, 1847, was 
directed to the vestry clerks of the parishes 
of Marylebone and St. James, in which the 
writer said— 

“Secretary Sir G. Grey having considered the 
joint representations of the parishes of Maryle- 
bone and St. James, for a reduction of the police 
rate under the new assessment, he was desired to 
inform them that Sir G. Grey had ordered that 
steps should be taken for ‘the reduction of the 
police rate in the way proposed, and Sir Grey 
hoped that the Bill which he should introduce into 
Parliament for this purpose would receive the 
sanction of the Legislature in the course of the 
present year.” 


In corroboration of this the same parties 
also received a letter from the police com- 
missioners, dated the 3rd January, in 
which they announced an intention to 
afford every aid to carry out the object 
asked for in various parishes. In further- 
ance of this correspondence a Bill was 
brought in in May, 1848, and was read a 
second time on the Ist of June, and the 
Committee on it was fixed for the 8th, and 
then for the 15th of June, but on both 
occasions the subject was postponed; but 
on the 26th of June, at a late hour of the 
night, without any notice having been 
given, the Bill was withdrawn, and on the 
same day that the Bill was withdrawn a 
letter was sent to the several parties who 
had been engaged in the former corre- 
spondence, in which the commissioners of 
police state that they had to communicate 
with reference to their letter of the 3rd of 
January, that a Bill had been brought into 
the House of Commons to carry out the 
object alluded to in that letter; but as it 
did not appear expedient to reduce the 
Police rate at present, it therefore was not 
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intended to proceed with the Bill during 
the present Session. The question of 
which he had given notice was to ask his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to state the 
reasons why the Bill for limiting the 
amount to be raised out of the rates for 
support of the metropolitan police was 
withdrawn; and whether it was intended 
to act up to the understanding conveyed 
by Mr. Philipps, and by the police commis- 
sioners, in letters dated December and 
January last, that the ratepayers shall not 
be called upon to pay more than they have 
hitherto done for the support of the 
olice. 

Sir G. GREY said, the 10th Geo. IV., 
ch. 44, s. 23, enacted that a rate should 
be levied upon all property in the metropo- 
litan district assessed to the county rate, 
for the purpose of maintaining the police of 
the metropolis, provided that such rate did 
not exceed 8d. in the pound. In the first 
instance the whole charge of the police 
was imposed on the parishes in the metro- 
politan districts, except that 10,0001. a 
year, formerly applied to the support of the 
Bow-street patrol, incorporated in the me- 
tropolitan police, was devoted towards pay- 
ing the cost of the police. By the 3rd 
and 4th of William IV., it was enacted 
that the parishes should be relieved from 
a certain portion of the charge for the 
police, and that on a warrant being issued 
by the Secretary of State the parochial 
rate in certain circumstances should be re- 
duced to 6d. in the pound as a police rate, 
while the Treasury should pay the other 
2d. in the pound. By the 6th and 7th of 
Victoria, the distribution was altered, and 
a new arrangement was made by which 
the Government devoted 60,0001. of the 
public money for this purpose. Since the 
time he alluded to, only 6d. in the pound 
had been levied in the parishes in the 
metropolitan district as a police rate. The 
aggregate amount charged for the police 
was 219,0007. The charge on the Conso- 
lidated Fund, under the various Acts of 
Parliament he had alluded to, was 76,8691., 
and to which must be added 20,0001. for 
the horse police, which was wholly charged 
on the public, thus making together a 
charge equal to 96,8691. In 1847 a new 
valuation of the county of Middlesex was 
made, and the result was, that in some 
parishes, not all, a change took place in 
consequence of property being assessed 
much nearer its value. Thus, in some of 
the rich parishes the amount of property 
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chargeable to rates was increased, while in 
some of the poorer parishes, such as Beth- 
nal-green, there was a reduction in the 
amount. Under these circumstances, re- 
presentations were made to the commis- 
sioners of police and to himself from those 
parishes in which the charge had been 
raised, in which they complained that the 
charge had been increased in them by the 
new assessment, while in several of the 
parishes in Kent and Surrey, within the 
metropolitan district, the charges had not 
been raised. These circumstances had been 
taken into consideration by the Govern- 
ment, with the view of determining whether 
this burden should be placed on the public, 
by which they could reduce the increased 
burden on the parishes. The result was, 
that it was determined to allow the police 
rate in certain parishes to be levied at 
something under sixpence in the pound 
under the new assessment. In the letter 
written in December, it was distinctly 
stated that the Government would assent 
to the reduction, and they would endeavour 
to arrange the principle upon which the 
rates should be made under the new as- 
sessment. The reason why the Bill which 


he had introduced for that purpose had 


been withdrawn was, that circumstances, 
which were notorious, threw very consi- 
derable and unusual duties on the police. 
He received also from the commissioners of 
police a representation that there was a 
call for greatly increased duties in conse- 
quence of the great addition to the build- 
ings in the metropolis. This statement 
was taken into consideration, but at the 
same time he had received suggestions 
from various parishes, to the effect that 
they were willing to afford aid to relieve 
the police of some of their duties. It was 
proposed that this additional foree shonld 
be paid by a voluntary rate. He thought 
that it would be objectionable to have an 
additional paid police under such an ar- 
rangement; but that if there was to be an 
addition to the police force, it should be 
under the control of the commissioners of 
police, for they would not have the same 
control over a body which was supported 
by voluntary payments. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Government was of opinion 
that it was expedient to direct that an ad- 
dition should be made to the police force 
in consequence of the great increase which 
had taken place in their duties. The ques- 
tion then arose as to whence the funds for 
this purpose should come? The question 
was, whether the amount was to be pro- 
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vided by an additional rate or by Parlia. 
ment ? The Government, considering that 
the public already paid upwards of 96,0001. 
a year towards the support of the metropo. 
litan police, did not think that it would be 
right to ask Parliament to grant more for 
that purpose. It was no doubt desirable 
that the assessments should be brought 
down to the actual value of the property; 
and as this had been done in Middlesex, he 
trusted the example would be followed in 
the adjoining counties. He did not think 
that this would be any great ground of 
complaint. 


COUNTY COURTS. 


Si JAMES GRAHAM: The House 
was aware that by the Act passed last Ses- 
sion, the appointment of the clerks of the 
county courts was vested in the judges, 
and he had reason to know that in several 
instances these judges had appointed near 
relations of their own, who resided at great 
distances from the courts. For example, 
he knew of one clerk of a county court in 
a midland county who resided in London. 
He was personally cognisan: of another 
ease in Cumberland, where the clerk re- 
sided seventy miles from the court to which 
he was attached. There were very large 
salaries appended to those situations, some 
even as high as 6001. a year. The clerks 
in several districts being non-resident, ap- 
pointed deputies to transact the business 
for them, and some of these deputies were 
not conversant in the duties of the office, 
were not competent to give the necessary 
instructions to the litigant parties, and 
were even not licensed attorneys, as direct- 
ed by the Act. 


Sir GEORGE GREY remarked, that 
the right hon. Gentleman was mistaken 
with respect to the clerks being in receipt 
of large salaries. They received fees, and 
not salaries; and the Act provided that in 
no case should the amount received an- 
nually exceed 6001. a year. As to the 
appointment of the non-resident clerks, the 
judges had in some instances appointed 
clerks who did not reside in the same dis- 
trict as that in which the court was si- 
tuated. But the practice seemed to be 
that the clerk attended personally when 
the judge was holding his court, or the 
deputy attended constantly in the office to 
issue summonses, and do the other neces- 
sary business. He quite agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the deputies 
ought to be persons fully qualified to give 
advice to those who should require it. 





The Borough of Derby. 


THE BOROUGH OF DERBY. 

Mr. STAFFORD moved— 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 

the Clerk of the Crown to make out a New Writ 
for the Electing of two Burgesses to serve in the 
present Parliament for the Borough of Derby, in 
the room of the Right Hon. Edward Strutt and 
the Hon. Frederick Leveson Gower, whose Elec- 
tion has been determined to be void.” 
All the other suspended writs, however, 
having now been issued, with the excep- 
tin of the disgraceful case of Leices- 
ter, and the case of Derby now under 
consideration, he hoped the House would 
not refuse to issue the writ for this bo- 
rough, and that the noble Lord the First 
Minister of the Crown would at once with- 
draw the Horsham Borough Bill, and the 
hon. Member for Flint (Sir John Hanmer) 
the Borough Elections Bill; these three 
things being done on the distinct and clear 
understanding that the cases of all the 
boroughs in which bribery had been prov- 
ed would be taken up by the Government, 
who alone at this late period of the Ses- 
sion could hope fairly to deal with them. 

Sm JOHN HANMER expressed _ his 
cordial gratification that the noble Lord 
had taken the question into his own hands, 
and that they might look forward to see it 
fairly dealt with. 

Mr. FREWEN opposed the Motion. 
He thought it would lower the character 
of the House to refuse a writ one day and 
grant it on the next. 

Mr. HUME begged the House not to 
agree to the Motion. The hon. Member 
for North Northamptonshire had said a few 
days ago that if there was any chance of 
an inquiry taking place, he would not press 
for the new writs, and now that inquiry 
was promised he pressed for them. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY thought that 
House the worst possible judge of its own 
proceedings. Unless the tribunal in elec- 
tion cases were removed from under the 
jurisdiction of the House, they would never 
have purity of election. 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR said, that he had 
heard of large, very large, sums of mo- 
ney having been paid at the last election 
for the city of London—sums as large 
even as 2,000 sovereigns having been 
paid at a time. He had had a Committee 
of 13 non-electors; and one gentleman sent 
them a present of 651., being 5l. a piece ; 
but they returned the money, refusing all 
remuneration. 

Carrais HARRIS thought the course the 
House were pursuing with regard to these 
Writs contrary to the spirit if not to the 
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letter of constitutional law. The franchise 
was conferred by the united Act of the 
three branches of the Legislature; and by 
thus withholding it for an indefinite period, 
the House of Commons was exceeding the 
power vested in them. The remedy against 
bribery was to be found in the existing 
statute law, by which it was held to be a 
misdemeanour, and the parties convicted 
liable to imprisonment and loss of fran- 
chise. It would have been more becoming 
and honest in the House to have directed 
the Attorney General to prosecute in the 
courts of law those cases which had come 
within its cognisance, than by withholding 
these writs to punish the innocent with 
the guilty, and to make their issue the sub- 
ject of party strife. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: With regard 
to this Motion, it appeared to him that the 
House having already decided at least 
twice that the writ should not issue, he 
thought that they ought to proceed accor- 
ding to precedents, of which they had so 
many, and defer issuing the writ until some 
fixed day, when hon. Members would be 
prepared for the consideration of the ques- 
tion. Unless this course were adhered to, 
the decision of a House of 300 Members, 
when a writ was refused, might be revers- 
ed on another day when there were not 50 
Members present. He should move, there- 
fore, as an Amendment— 


“That no Writ be issued for the Borough of 
Derby before Tuesday the 15th day of August 
next.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


SUGAR DUTIES. 

On the Motion that the House go into 
Committee on the Sugar Duties, 

Sir H. WILLOUGHBY rose to call 
the attention of the House to the despatch 
of Lord Harris, dated the 21st day of Fe- 
bruary, 1848. He must complain of an 
erroneous statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter. The right hon. Gentleman said that 
Lord Harris had stated that the cost of 
production on well-managed estates in the 
British Islands was 10s. 5d. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not read the whole of 
the passage in that despatch, which was 
as follows :— 

“ On the best managed estates in the English 
islands, a cwt. of sugar may be produced for 
2 dols., 50c. or 10s. 5d. ; but the average range 
is from 4 dols. to 7 dols. or 16s. 8d. to 1l. 98. 2d.; 
in Martinique, to 15s. 10d.; in Guadaloupe, the 
same ; in Santa Cruz, from 2 dols. 25c. to 2 dols. 
50c. or 9s. 24d. to 10s. 5d.; Porto Rico, cheaper ; 
of Cuba I have no correct information, but from 
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50c. to 1 dol. or 2s, 1d. to 4s. 2d.; which is the 
same as it was in Trinidad, I have heard, during 
the existence of slavery.” 

Lord Harris, in writing to Earl Grey, 
said— 

“‘T had hoped to have forwarded to your Lord- 
ship a return showing the average cost of cultivat- 
ing the sugar-cane ; of the manufacture of the 
sugar, the quantity produced per acre, with some 
other information, in the several English, French, 
Spanish, and Danish islands. The information 
has been collected, and is still collecting for me, 
by Dr. Mitchell, a physician of this island, who, I 
believe, possesses as much practical and scientific 
knowledge on these subjects as can well be com- 
bined in one person, and who has been travelling 
through the islands for me, in order to acquire a 
knowledge of the latest improvements of every 
kind. It has, however, been found so difficult to 
make any approach to average statements in 
numbers, that I am obliged to wait for further in- 
formation ; what I have actually collected goes to 
show, that in the English colonies the sugar has 
been produced at a considerable loss at the late 
prices.” 

And Lord Harris added this further re- 


mark— 

“Tn Trinidad, I believe, no sugar has been pro- 
duced ata less cost than 3 dols. or 12s. 6d., per ewt. 
but the average is between 4 dols. and5dols. Now, 
I find that the average price in the colony, for the 
last six months of 1847, was 3 dols. 83e. or L5e. 
11}d.; so that the mere production costs more 
than could be obtained in the market, leaving 


nothing for the interest of capital, reserve for 
losses, &ec.” 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester had stated that the cost of 
production in the West India islands was 


only 10s. 4d. If that were so, it was 
even cheaper than in some foreign places. 
Now, as a good deal turned upon the cost 
of production, he would quote the evidence 
of fifteen witnesses upon this point, and 
challenge any Member in that House to 
refute it. He would first mention the cost 
of production at Cuba, and then compare 
it with the cost of production in the British 
islands. According to the evidence of Mr. 
Kennedy, who formerly represented Tiver- 
ton in that House, and now held an official 
position in the West Indies, the cost of 
production at Cuba was from 6s. to 8s.; ac- 
cording to the evidence of Mr. Overman, 
from 6s. to 8s.; according to the report of 
the House of Assembly at Antigua, from 
8s. to 10s.; according to Mr. Moody, from 
8s. to 10s.; according to Governor Reid, 
from 11s. to 12s.; according to Mr. Tolle- 
mache, M.P., 8s. 6d.; according to Mr. 
Geddes, 10s. Mr. Shaw stated that, at 
Porto Rico, 10s. covered all expenses. 
Mr. P. Borthwick said the cost there was 
12s.; Mr. A. R. Scott stated that he had 
bought sugar there at 7s. 6d. per ewt., 
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and that 10s. was the average price. Mr, 
Crawford said it was 9s. 4d.; Lord Harris 
said the cost of production there was from 
2s. to 4s. 2d.; Mr. Barkly, from 6s. 64, 
to 8s. 6d. The hon. Gentleman quoted 
other evidence to the same effect. Accor. 
ing to the evidence of Mr. B. Greene, the 
cost of production at St. Kitt’s was, dur. 
ing slavery, 4s. 6d. per ewt.; during free. 
dom, 21s. 7d. Governor Reid said that at 
Granada the cost was, during slavery. 5s, 
6d. to 6s.; during freedom, 14s. 64d. to 
21s. 4d. Mr. Geddes said the cost at Ja. 
maica was, during slavery, from 4s. to 14s, 
the average cost, 10.; during freedom, 
20s. to 26s. Lord Harris said that in the 
former period at Trinidad the average cost 
was 2s. 3}d. per 100 Ibs; during the lat 
ter, 10s. Dr. Rankin said the cost in ow 
West Indian possessions generally was 
6s. 5d. during slavery, now it was from 
20s. to 23s. Mr. Shand said that during 
slavery it was 7s. 1ld., now 28s. 6d. Mr, 
Naghten said that at Demerara the cost 
during slavery had been 6s., now it was 
11. 8s. 5d. From the report of the Ja- 
maica House of Assembly it appeared that 
the cost of production there at present was 
ll. 2s. 73d. Lord THowsrd de Walden 
said it was 20s. in the districts where the 
property lay; Mr. Todd said it was 16s. 
at St. Lucia; Mr. Pile said it was from 
18s. to 20s.; Mr. Carrington said it was 
15s. At Barbadoes, Mr. Wollsy said it 
was from 19s. to 28s. At the Mauritius, 
Mr. Hunlis said it was from 18s. to 20s; 
Mr. Blythe said it was 23s.; Mr. Chapman 
that it was 20s. In the East Indies, Mr. 
Bagshaw said it was 22s.; Mr. Ellis that 
it was 18s.; and Mr. Wrinsted said it 
was 18s. to 20s. there. He thought he 
had quoted sufficient to show the House 
not merely the immense difference there 
was between the cost of the production of 
sugar now, as compared with the period of 
slavery in our West India islands, but 
also shown how utterly unable our colonists 
were to compete with the foreigners, in 
consequence of the difference in the cost 
of production being so greatly in favour of 
the latter. He hoped he should not again 
hear those erroneous statements which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson), and the hon. 
Member for Westbury (Mr. Wilson), had 
introduced for the purpose of supporting 
their views. It had been established that 
the cost of production in our possessions, & 
compared with that in slave States, was 4 
2 to 1, and the quality of the foreign sugats 
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as compared with ours, was as 6 to 5. In 
any scheme which the Government intended 
should really benefit the West Indian colo- 
nies, these two important facts must be 
borne in mind and acted upon. 

House in Committee. 

On the question being put on the Reso- 
lution proposed by the Minister, 

Mr. BARKLY rose to propose the 
Amendment of which he had given notice. 
He did not propose to alter the rates of 
duty upon foreign and colonial sugar, but 
simply to arrest the progress of the Bill of 
1846, except that he proposed to make an 
alteration in the standard sample at the 
Custom-house on which the duties were 
levied, and to substitute the new standard 
which the Government had adopted for 
brown clayed sugars, so that there might 
be only one class for all clayed sugars, 
instead of the two classes, as proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
proposed to give a minimum protection of 
4s, 6d. per ewt. on muscovado for six 
years, and a maximum protection of 7s. 7d. 
upon clayed sugar for the same period, so 
as to obviate the complaints of the sliding- 
scale of duties in the Bill of 1846. His 
proposition would not hazard a sixpence 
of the revenue; but he admitted that he 
was anxious to see a reduction of the pre- 
sent high duties upon sugar whenever the 
state of the revenue would afford it. He 
was not averse to a bold experiment on the 
subject, if it could be made, with a view to 
save our colonies from destruction. The 
Government were frittering away the re- 
venue by their reductions of ls. per year, 
without any corresponding advantage to 
the consumer, for the reduction was so 
small that the profits would go into the 
pockets of the retailers. He knew his 
plan would not be satisfactory to the colo- 
nies. He had brought forward this 
Amendment much upon the same grounds 
as those upon which he had voted for the 
plan of the hon. Member for Droitwich, 
and, although he felt that he was laying 
himself open to the charge of inconsist- 
eney, that was a matter of far less impor- 
tance than if he were to be instrumental 
In depriving the colonists of that protection 
Which he believed to be necessary for 
them. The hon. Member moved to substi- 
tute 14s. per ewt., instead of 13s., on 
muscovado sugar not equal in quality to 
white clayed.* 





* The whole plan of the hon. Member was 
to be thus carried out :— 


“British Plantation—from and after 5th July, 
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Question put. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: The alteration proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman was, that the duty upon 
brown clayed foreign sugar should be raised 
to 21s. 7d., instead of being left at 20s., 
as proposed by the Government, being an 
inerease of ls. 7d., and that the higher 
rate of duty be for six years, instead of one 
year, with an annual reduction to 10s.; 
and the hon. Gentleman had argued that 
his proposal would involve an easier pro- 
cess as regarded the distinction between 
the sugars. On that point he could not 
agree with the hon. Gentleman, and the 
proposal of the Government was founded 
on the report of the Committee, the object 
being to give additional protection in this 
respect to the producer of West India 
sugar, and at the same time to preserve 
the interests of the consumer. Now, if the 
proposal of the Government was for the 
benefit of the producer, by giving him pro- 
tection, as well as for the benefit of the 
consumer, by securing low prices, the hon. 
Gentleman, by his proposition, would en- 
hance the price to the consumer. The 
Government gave to the colonial producer 
the benefit of a protection of 7s.; and the 
result of probable large imports would be 
that prices would be kept down, stocks on 
hand would be increased, and the increased 
consumption would make up the deficiency 
in the revenue. But if that protection was 
given by enhancing the duty on foreign 
sugar, thereby increasing the price, the 
hope was taken away of the increased con- 
sumption making up the deficiency, and 
the consumer was deprived of the benefit 
sought to be conferred upon him. The 
hon. Gentleman proposed to continue this 
differential duty for six years, making no 
provision for the increased consumption of 
future years; but that at the end of the six 
years the duty should drop, instead of al- 
lowing it to wear out, as the Government 
proposed, by a fall every year. But there 
would be a stagnation of trade produced by 
the sudden cessation of all differential du- 
ties in one year, and the regular progress 
of commerce interfered with. He could 
understand that it might suit the purpose 


1848, to 5th July, 1854, inclusive : double refined, 
ll, 1s.; single refined, 18s. 8d.; muscovado, 14s.; 
molasses, 5s. 3d. 

‘* Foreign—from 5th July, 1848, to 5th July, 
1854: double refined, &c., 1/. 7s. 9d.; single re- 
fined, 1/. 4s. 8d ; brown clayed, or equal thereto, 
ll. 1s. 7d.; musecovado, 18s. 6d.; molasses, 
6s. lld. From 5th July, 1854: same rates as 
British plantation.” 
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of owners of estates, under certain circum- 
stances, to enjoy a high protection for a 
given time, and then for the duty to cease, 
and that they might in the interim get rid 
of their property; but the duty of the Go- 
vernment was not to provide for the in- 
terests of two or three parties who might 
have certain pecuniary transactions which 
might render such a course desirable, but 
to shape their proposals for the general in- 
terests of the colonies and of the consumers. 
The question was, how the protection could 
be given with the best advantage to the 
permanent interests of the colonies; and 
he thought that the proposal for a gradual 
diminution of the duties, enabling, as it 
would, parties to prepare for competition, 
would tend far more to those permanent 
interests than a plan by which the high 
point of protection, fixed at starting, was 
to be kept up for a certain time, and then 
suddenly to cease. As to the other pro- 


posal of the hon. Gentleman, that the duty 
on colonial sugar should remain at 14s. for 
the whole of the six years, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had himself admitted that he was 
open to the charge of inconsistency, in first 
voting for a 10s. duty, and now to resist 
the proposal of the Government; but he 


(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) would 
make no remark on that, but merely say 
that the whole purport of the information 
received by the Government from the West 
Indies, and of the report of the Sugar 
Planting Committee, upon this point, went 
to show that a reduction of duty upon colo- 
nial sugar was desired in the West Indies 
with a view to increased consumption. The 
right hon. Gentleman read an extract from 
a petition from merchants and others re- 
siding in Kingston, Jamaica, complaining 
of the heavy imposts levied upon their pro- 
ductions by the Home Legislature, thus 
rendering the price of their necessaries of 
life nearly double to the consumers in Great 
Britain. He merely quoted that as a speci- 
men; but the applications from the colonies 
were universal for a reduction of duty on 
their produce with a view to the extension 
of consumption. The proposal of the Go- 
vernment was no doubt a compromise be- 
tween two competing interests; it was to 
give the higher rate of protection to the 
producer in the first instance, but gradually 
diminishing, and to give the consumer as 
an advantage what the Government believ- 
ed would be a security for the maintenance 
of sugar-planting in the West India islands, 
and ultimately to indemnify the consumer, 
by reducing the price of sugar as far as it 
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was dependent upon the duty levied in this 
country. His belief was, that by reducing 
the duty on foreign sugar the Government 
did, so far as depended on legislation, re. 
duce the price of all sugars; thereby ex. 
tending the consumption in this country, 
They conferred a benefit on the consumer 
by low prices; they extended the consump. 
tion to the advantage of the revenue; while 
they maintained a protection to the pro- 
ducer to enable him to prepare for compe. 
tition. He believed that the same prin¢i- 
ple would apply to sugar as had been ap. 
plied to other trades and to agriculture of 
late years—lower profits and larger pro. 
duction. The right hon. Gentleman then 
referred to the greatly increased consump. 
tion of sugar which had occurred corre. 
latively with the reduction in price. There 
would be an increased consumption from 
the fall of prices not in the first year only; 
in each succeeding year, even if there were 
no additional fall of prices, the increase of 
the consumption would go on. The effect 
of the fall of lls. 9d. in 1845 was an 
increased consumption to an enormous ex. 
tent. With the prospects of the present 
year, the large stock on hand, and other 
circumstances, he did not think he was too 
sanguine when he expected an increase in 
the consumption of sugar to the extent of 
15,000 or 20,000 tons. The habit of con- 
suming sugar was increasing; and in the 
manufacturing districts of Yorkshire, there 
was a complaint of the diminished consump- 
tion of milk in consequence of sugar being 
substituted for milk. The proposition of 
the Government, of gradually reducing the 
duty and reducing the price, would afford 
the means of stimulating the consumption 
each year; whereas in the proposition of 
the hon. Member, there was nothing that 
could contribute to increase consumption 
by means of a diminution of price. By the 
Government plan, there might be expected 
an increased consumption of sugar year by 
year. Le had shown, on a former ocea- 
sion, that there was a prospect of little loss 
to the revenue by the plan of the Govern- 
ment, though circumstances might defeat 
his calculations; but he saw no reason to 
believe that the consumption would amount 
to less than from 305,000 to 310,000 tons, 
and that would leave no loss to the reve- 
nue. The reduction of price would p 

on equal terms each year. Therefore, he 
thought the proposition of the hon. Mem 
ber objectionable; for by raising the price 
of that description of sugar which regulated 
the prices of all sugars, it would do anv 
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timate injury to the consumer, and did not 
give to the West India producer that ad- 
vantage which the Government measure 
proposed to give him; so that whilst the 
consumer and the producer would, in his 
opinion, be both benefited by the Govern- 
ment plan, the hon. Member’s proposition 
would injure both; and he did not think 
that by the former any serious risk to the 
revenue was incurred. By the proposition 
of the hon. Member, he thought the reve- 
nue would be risked, and, therefore, he 
should resist that proposition, and sustain 
the plan of the Government, as affording 
a sufficient relief to the producer, without 
injury to the consumer or risk to the re- 
venue. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the question 
immediately before the House was simply 
whether they should have a duty of 14s. 
or of 13s. upon colonial muscovado. As 
far as that question was concerned, un- 
doubtedly many Members might give their 
vote, as he should, in favour of the propo- 
sition of his hon. Friend, without being 
friendly to the whole of it. But his hon. 
Friend had reasonably asked what those 
persons, who might join him in voting for 
a l4s, duty, intended to do in the ulterior 
stages of the measure, in case he should 
sueceed in his first object? and he (Mr. 
Gladstone) thought he was bound to give 
as full and as fair an answer to that ques- 
tion as he could. It appeared to him that 
more aid was due to the West India colo- 
nies than could conveniently be given to 
them in the form of protective duties. He 
had on previous oecasions referred to se- 
veral modes in which aid could be given. 
One was by lightening the charges of Go- 
vernment; another by giving greater discre- 
tion and control over the revenue, and the 
entire assumption of certain charges now 
borne by the colonies; and next by the appli- 
cation of some vote of public money, under 
the form of a loan, or a grant : he was dis- 
posed to prefer a grant to encourage im- 
migration. It would be well worthy of 
consideration whether it should not be a 
grant, because, by stimulating the colonies 
to immigration and works of improvement, 
material and permanent benefit would be 
conferred on the colonies by the cultivation 
of property. If what he thought the West 
Indies required could be done in such a 
form as this, he should prefer it to seeing 
an increase in the rate of the protecting 
duty. But he had heard nothing of en- 
Couragement from the Government to lead 

to suppose they contemplated providing 
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material relief in this, the form the West 
Indies thought they most required it. He 
therefore frankly told his hon. Friend, if 
no such relief should be afforded, he should 
hold himself entirely free to combine with 
him in the ulterior stages of his proceed- 
ings, and vote for a differential duty some- 
what higher than he should have proposed 
himself, because it seemed the only way in 
which relief could be obtained. But the 
first question—and it was a most important 
one—was the imposition of a duty of 14s. 
on muscovado sugar. He thought the 
West Indians had a claim upon the Go- 
vernment, which it was incumbent upon it 
to take some step to satisfy, not only on 
considerations of general policy, but on 
account of the extraordinary circumstances 
connected with the admission of foreign 
sugar released from bond on the previous 
day, and of course still entitled to be re- 
leased, and of other cargoes of foreign 
sugar, amounting, he was told, to not less 
than 20,000 tons, which were either on 
their way to this country, or had been or- 
dered. With respect to this sugar, he 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would find it a matter of the greatest diffi- 
culty to make good the exaction of a 20s. 
duty. He must guard himself against be- 
ing supposed to give any opinion whether 
the importers of that sugar had a claim on 
the Government or not; although, as the 
hon. Member for Kirmarnock had given 
notice of a Motion on that subject, he 
would not then enter into this question. 
For the present, he would confine himself 
to the fact that from 10,000 to 12,000 
tons of sugar, with respect to which the 
West Indians had been promised the pro- 
tection afforded by a 20s. duty, had been 
admitted at 18s. 6d., while it was at least 
a possibility that about the same quantity 
would have to be admitted at the same 
amount of duty. It had been justly said 
that the first year would be the year of 
greatest pressure to the West Indians; yet 
it was obvious that a portion of the protec- 
tion, namely, 1s. 6d. per ewt., which they 
had been led to expect during that critical 
period, would be virtually destroyed. He 
thought this afforded a reason for introdu- 
cing some modification into the plan of the 
Government. He would not argue at any 
length that feature of the plan of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Barkly), by which he pro- 
posed to maintain the present duty for a 
term of six years. He adhered to the pre- 
ference which he had expressed, of a per- 
manent duty to a shifting duty. It was 
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not a lingering death that the House was | He must say that a great deal more had 
contemplating in the case of the colonies. | been said on that part of the subject thay 
They wanted to see the colonies brought | it deserved. It might be supposed that 
to a state of life and vigour. What was | some gigantic reduction was going to be 
required by the colonists was aid, extend- effected—that some change was about to 
ing over a period of years, which would | be made in the market, which would give 
afford to them opportunities for making | a powerful stimulus to consumption, and 
fresh investments of capital, and not a | tend to restore the revenue. He did not 
state of things requiring a change of cal-| think the plan of the Government could 
culations every twelvemonth. But he con- | possibly produce any such effect. It could 
fessed that the proposition of his hon. | not be shown that from a remission of 1s, 
Friend was mainly recommended to him | in the first year, 2s. in the second, 3s. in 
by the fact that he thought it more honest | the third, and 4s. in the fourth, they had 
—the sense in which he used that term | right to expect any great addition to the 
would, he was sure, be understood—more | consumption of the country. The Govern. 
honest and straightforward as respected | ment spoke of experience, but all experi. 
the revenue, than the proposition of the | ence was against them. The noble Lord 
Government. Undoubtedly his hon. Friend had referred to a great number of years, 
did raise the price to the consumer by | and had shown what effect given redue- 
ls. 7d., and his plan did not present the tions in price had in stimulating consump. 
comparatively attractive aspect in that re- | tion; and it had been invariably found that 
spect which was presented by the Govern- | from a reduction of 1s. they had no right 
ment plan. At the same time, he must | to expect, even under favourable circum. 
observe, that if the right hon. Gentleman | stances, an increase of more than two or 
professed to favour the consumer by a plan | three thousand tons in the consumption. 
which would eat away his revenue, and did , That was altogether insufficient to replace 
not provide means for restoring it, it was in| what it was now proposed to take away 
vain that he talked about the benefit which | from the revenue. After four years, the 
he conferred on the consumer, because all | loss would probably be in a great degree 
that would tell in the increased amount of | replaced; but during the lapse of those 
his deficit, and the consumer would be | years the reduction would come into play 
called to make that good in some other | very feebly. Taking nothing off the price 
form. Something had been gained from | of sugar in the first year, taking off only 
the right hon. Gentleman by these diseus- | 1s. 6d. in the second year, and only 3s. in 
sions, for that evening he had made the | the third, had the Government any right 
distinct avowal that 240,000/. was to be | to expect on such grounds that they would 
given from the revenue of the country to | replace the 240,000/. taken from the re- 
the West Indians by the plan of the Go-| venue in the first year, the 480,000J. in 
vernment. It was no longer 10,000/. or | the second year, and the 720,0001. in the 
40,0001.; the right hon. Gentleman now | third year? No single instance could be 
confessed that in the first year their loss| adduced in which such an effect had 
would be 240,0007. Now, he would take | been produced by such a cause. The Go- 
the liberty of adding to that amount the} vernment were really setting experience 
difference between 18s. 6d. and 20s. on | at defiance; they were setting at defiance 
foreign sugar, which, contrary to the in- | the very information which they had quoted 
tentions of Gentlemen, had been admitted | for the purpose of influencing the judgment 
at the lower rate of duty. lis belief was, | of the House, if they told them that on ac- 
that a loss of 50,0007. would be sustained | count of such reductions in the price to the 
on that account. Thus a loss of nearly | consumer the revenue would be restored. 
300,0007. would be thrown on the revenue. | But the right hon. Gentleman said there 
Now, as far as the first year was concern- | would be an increased consumption arising, 
ed, it had been most candidly and explicitly | not from the operation of the plan, but 
owned by the hon. Member for Westbury | apart from it. He said that in the first 
(Mr. Wilson) that there was in the Govern-| year there would be an increase which 
ment plan no reproductive power whatever. | would go far to make up the loss. Now, 
There would, therefore, be a sheer gift out | he objected altogether to the practice of 
of the revenue for the first year, because | counting upon the revenue of future years 
there would, during that period, be none|to make up the deficiency of past years; 
of that reduction of price to the consumer | and that was his reason for saying that the 
about which the House had heard so much. | plan of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Barkly) 
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was more honest and straightforward than 
that of the Government. If there were 
one thing more dangerous than another, it 
was the bringing forward measures by 
which a present popularity was earned 
through inflicting heavy charges on the 
revenue of comparatively distant periods, 
leaving the difficulty to be provided for in 
future Sessions, and perhaps by future 
Parliaments. But he would now confine 
himself to the first year of the operation of 
the Government plan. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman anticipated an increase of from 
15,000 to 20,000 tons in the consumption 
of the present year. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it was scarcely usual to im- 
pugn the calculations of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but he must say that even 
if this increase did take place, the right 
hon. Gentleman had no right to use one 
farthing of it as a set-off against the loss 
involved in his plan; because the right 
hon. Gentleman must have had that in- 
crease in view when he made his financial 
calculations for the year; and the noble 
Lord must lave contemplated the same in- 
crease when he told the House that he 
thought the Customs duties for the year 
would amount to 19,720,0007. On a 
former occasion he had argued that the 
accounts for the four months which had 
elapsed of the present year, did not justify 
the anticipations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to increased consumption, 
and he was sorry to say that those antici- 
pations now seemed still less likely to be 
verified. On the previous day the ac- 
counts for the fifth month had made their 
appearance, so that they had now the 
means of comparing the first five months 
of 1848 with the corresponding period of 
1847; and it must be borne in mind that 
even the first five montis of 1848 showed 
a great fall in price, and that no corre- 
sponding advantage could be expected in 
the seven last months of this year as com- 
pared with the corresponding seven months 
of last year. Although the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to be able to show an 
increase of 7,000 or 8,000 tons in the first 
five months, those five months exhibited 
nO Increase whatever, but a decrease of 
18,000 ewt. as compared with the first five 
months of 1847. There was consumed in 
the first five months of 1847, 2,473,000 
ewts. in the first four months of 1848, 
2,455,500 ewts. But it was the consump- 
tion in the last of the five months which 
afforded the best indication, because it was 
only then that there had been anything 
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like an equality in price. The fifth month 
of 1847 showed a price not very different 
from that in the corresponding month of 
1848, and, therefore, presented a test of 
the consuming power of the country. In 
that month the consumption in 1847 was 
569,000 ewt.; in the fifth month of 1848 
it was 511,000 ewt., showing a decrease 
of nearly 60,000 ewts. in the consumption 
for this month. He thought it hardly pos- 
sible that the right hon. Gentleman could 
adhere to his computation in the face of 
such evidence. The right hon. Gentleman 
thought that, because there was a great 
increase of consumption, without any 
marked change of price, in 1846, he might 
anticipate a very great increase in 1848. 
Why, the year 1846 was a year of almost 
unparalleled energy in every species of 
commercial enterprise and expenditure. 
There had since been a great contraction 
of that energy, and the right hon. Gontle- 
man had no right to draw the inference 
which he had drawn. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman must forgive him for saying 
that although he (Mr. Gladstone) was sen- 
sible of the disadvantage of connecting 
with the immediate question before the 
Committee the general finances of the 
country, yet he could not but look at the 
deficiency which existed in the revenue— 
a deficiency which was rather threatening 
to become chronic—and remember that 
all plans affecting either the receipt or ex- 
penditure of public money necessarily in- 
volved some discussion on the state of the 
finances. The right hon. Gentleman had, 
in the course of those discussions, given 
the House another view of the finances of 
the country during the year, and had sent 
forth from those walls a word which had 
been music to the ears of the commercial 
world, when he spoke of a deficiency of 
half a million in the revenue of the coun- 
try, instead of the two millions which 
he had previously given them reason to 
expect. That question was so essen- 
tially connected with the present one, 
and he was so sensible of the danger 
of augmenting the deficit without some 
clear explanation of the mode in which the 
deficit was to be supplied, that he must 
make some reference to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s calculations. The right hon. 
Gentleman had estimated a saving, includ- 
ing the militia, of 685,00U/. If that sav- 
ing were a reality, it must afford to all the 
greatest satisfaction; at all events, it was 
a good item in the amount. The right 
hon. Gentleman also spoke of an improve- 
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ment in his revenue. He was at a loss to 
reconcile those calculations of the right 
hon. Gentleman with what had appeared 
on the previous day; but still, knowing the 
superiority of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
means of information, he would assume 
that in that respect also the right hon. 
Gentleman was correct, and that, combin- 
ing reduced expenditure with augmented 
revenue, the right hon. Gentleman stood 
before the House 1,000,000/. better off, 
so far, than he did in the month of Febru- 
ary, when he presented to the House his 
financial statement. But really with re- 
spect to the next item—the 500,0002. 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to raise from what he called ‘ appropria- 
tions in aid’’—he thought they would not 
be doing justice either to themselves or to 
the country if they regarded that as afford- 
ing any real change in the financial condi- 
tion of the country. It was merely a dis- 
guise—it was taking that which should go 
in diminution of estimates next year to fill 
up a portion of the deficiency of the present 
year; and he thought it would be a very 
great misfortune were it treated in any 
other manner. It was a financial expe- 
dient which might be recommended by 
convenience; but it would be a practical 
fallacy if a statement were sent forth to 
the country in which that 500,000/. was 
included, and if they spoke of that as a 
real reduction of expenditure. There was, 
therefore, 500,0007. more to be added to 
the deficiency of 500,0001. stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, besides the 300,0000. 
which, it was perfectly plain, the plan of 
the Government with respect to sugar 
would cost. There was also that anoma- 
lous head of expenditure, which he trusted 
would one day, and at an early one, change 
its form; but which they had heard of for 
several years past under the name of the 
navy excess, and the periodical visits of 
which had been so regular, that they might 
be counted upon next year. He felt no 
doubt that a vote for navy excess might be 
expected next year, and that it was much 
more likely to exceed than to fall short of 
the last amount, namely 30,0007. Thus it 
appeared there was the 500,000/. of defi- 
ciency, which the right hon. Gentleman 
had acknowledged; there was the 500,0001., 
which was only apparently covered by the 
appropriations in aid; there was 300,0001. 
taken conjecturally on account of navy ex- 
cess; and there was a loss of 300,000I. to 
be sustained from the sugar scheme of the 
Government. And, therefore, he said, if 
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they wished to conceal nothing, but to look 
circumstances fairly in the face, they must 
confess that there was a deficiency of 
1,600,0007. upon the estimates for the 
year. He could not regard the deficieney 
of the present year in the same light as if 
it had been the first deficiency which they 
had had to encounter. A single deficiency 
was in itself a matter of small consequence; 
but there was a fatal tendency in one def. 
ciency to entail another, and while it was 
the fatal tendency of the House of Com. 
mons to refuse to make up a deficiency in 
one year, that tendency acquired still 
greater force in the next. Last year the 
House had to submit to a measure which 
was undoubtedly contrary to every safe and 
sound principle: they were obliged to con. 
sent to the borrowing of a large loan ina 
time of peace. But the Government plead. 
ed, in justification, the extraordinary cir. 
cumstances of the times; and they said, 
that so sensible were they that extraor- 
dinary circumstances alone could justify 
such a measure, that in the very next year 
they would proceed, not only to equalise in- 
come and expenditure, but likewise to make 
provision for the rapid absorption and re 
payment of the loan. Of chat absorption 
and repayment the House had heard no- 
thing whatever; but a very considerable 
deficiency had been presented. Now he 
was not prepared to admit that it was to 
the indisposition of the House of Commons 
to decrease the deficiency that its contin. 
ance was ascribable. If he were asked 
to say why, in his opinion, the House 
of Commons had intimated, by certain 
unmistakeable signs, that it declined the 
proposition of a 5 per cent income tax, he 
must declare that he did not believe it was 
because the House was unwilling to equal- 
ise income with expenditure; he believed 
it was because the House, concurring in 
the sentiment which was mildly expressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Portsmouth (Mr. F. Baring), on the 
night when the noble Lord made his finan- 
cial statement, doubted whether there had 
been a fair consideration of what was due 
to the principles of public economy, and, in 
point of fact, had not that confidence in 
the Government estimates which it was 
desirable the House should entertain. 
That, he believed in his heart and cot- 
science, was the reason why the House of 
Commons declined the proposal made by 
the Government, not because there was 4 
cowardly disposition to flinch from one 

the most painful, but at the same time ove 
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of the most essential and important of its | 


duties, namely, to make provision for 
meeting the expenses of the year. It was 


because last year was an extraordinary | 


year that he thought the House of Com- 
mons were bound to exercise peculiar jea- 


lousy as regarded the deficiency in the pre- | income and expenditure of the year. 
If last year were an extraor- | would not do merely, by small alterations, 


sent year. 
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refrain from expressing, in the most defi- 
nite terms, his opinion that neither the 
Government nor the House of Commons 
would discharge its duty if this Session 
should come toa close without their having 
taken effectual measures for equalising the 
It 


Sugar Duties. 


dinary one, it was the more necessary to, to bring the two a little nearer, and 
draw a broad line between that year and by ingenious expedients to reduce the 


ordinary years. 


If after having had in an deficiency; it would not do to depend 


extraordinary year a large deficiency, they | upon expedients which did not go to 
allowed a deficiency to pass in an ordinary | the root of the evil. Why depend upon 


year without making efforts to supply it, 
what prospect had they for the future ? 
What right had they to suppose that there 
would be more courage in another Session, 
supposing the depression which now ex- 
isted should continue; and who could say 
that it would not? It was very well to en- 
tertain hopes, and he should be sorry to 
create gloom by representing the case as 
darker than it really was; but this he 
must say, that they had no right to as- 
sume, as a matter of certainty, that the 
condition of trade and the demand for 
employment in this country would be bet- 
ter twelvemonths hence than they were 
then. He regretted to say, that the re- 


turns of the trade of the country during the 
present year did not show any improve- 


ment as compared with last year. It ap- 
peared that the exports of British manu- 
factures, which in the first five months of 
1846 amounted to 20,600,0007., and in 
thefirst five months of 1847 to 20,800,0001. 
had sunk in the first five months of 1847 
to 17,946,0007. He believed, too, that he 
was correct in stating, that a very large 
part indeed of the falling-off was during 
the fifth month; and therefore the signs of 
revival, whatever they were, must be con- 
sidered as existing more in hope than in 
possession. It was the duty of Parliament 
to look cireumstances fairly in the face. 
The right hon. Gentleman, instead of an 
improvement, might have next year to re- 
port a further decline in the trade of the 
country; and if, after the House had had 
in 1847 a large loan, and in 1848 a large 
deficieney—if, in 1849, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had to show that the cir- 
cumstances of the country were worse 
than in 1848, he was afraid he would have 
but too plausible reasons for requesting the 

ouse of Commons to tolerate a third year 
a deficiency, saying, ‘In 1848 it was 
thought wise to tolerate a deficiency, and 
now the public necessity for toleration has 
become more evident.” He could not 
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some commutation of the previous state- 
ments? It was their duty at all times, 
but especially then, after the precedent of 
last year, to act upon that principle of 
equalising income with expenditure, which 
—although undoubtedly many higher, and 
more inspiring, and more ennobling sub- 
jects might come under consideration— 
after all, constituted one of the first and 
most essential duties of the House of Com- 
mons. Therefore he felt it necessary to 
enter his protest against the voting away 
of large sums of public money which the 
plan of the Government would, as was 
confessed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
draw from the revenue during the first 
year of its operation, until the House had 
from the Government a distinct pledge 
that it was their intention to propose, as a 
Government, and to urge forward with all 
the powers they possessed, measures for 
equalising the income and expenditure of 
the year. He held it to be an excellent 
feature of the plan of his hon. Friend, that 
he did not thus tamper, in the face of a large 
deficiency, with the public revenue. He 
protested entirely against the assault made 
made upon his hon, Friend by the right 
hon. Gentleman, who taunted him by say- 
ing that the demand for a reduction in 
the duty on sugar was a demand which had 
been universally made by the colonists who 
had petitioned the Legislature. His hon. 
Friend did not propose to vote away money 
every farthing of which was already pledged 
for the existing expenditure of the country. 
No sane statesman or financier wishing to 
effect a reduction of 4s. in the sugar duties, 
and being able to effect it, would, after the 
experience of late years, distribute that 
reduction over four years instead of making 
it at once. The etfect of these small re- 
ductions was, that although they ulti- 
mately found their way into price, and 
therefore into consumption, they did not 
immediately exercise any sensible stimu- 
lus, or any restoring power on the revenue, 
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It was pretty well established as a general | would apply to the revenue of future years; 
principle, that it was good economy to but when he recollected that the right hon, 
make reductions, not by dribblets of the Gentleman was one of that Administration 
kind proposed, but by such an amount of | which introduced a measure as to the tim. 
reduction as would materially act on con- ber duties, dealing with that article of con. 
sumption, and therefore have a visible sumption and taxation precisely in the 
effect in restoring the revenue; and if that same manner as Government had dealt 
were so, it was hard that those who were with the article of sugar, he thought the 
against a reduction shilling by shilling right hon. Gentleman must have a very 
should be charged with being against re- short memory to make such a charge 
duction altogether. He utterly protested against the Government. But there was 
against the calculations of the right hon. another statement of the right hon Gen. 
Gentleman with regard to the increase of | tleman which he had heard with still more 
consumption. He protested against them astonishment; the right hon. Gentleman 
because he thought them—he would not | had told us that we were considering the 
say impossible, but improbable, and, there-| finances of what was called an ordinary 
fore, very unsafe to assume as certain. year in the history of this country. How 
But especially did he protest against them, | the right hon. Gentleman could call this 
because, even if they were sound and true, | an ordinary year was a matter of astonish- 
the right hon. Gentleman must have taken | ment. Ifit had been an ordinary year, look- 
credit for them before in his estimates of | ing at the manner in which this country 
the income for the year; and he had no/ had borne up under the pressure of what 
right to take credit for them twice over, or| he must call most extraordinary cireum- 
to regard them as a set-off against the loss | stances, his conviction was that we should 
which would be sustained by the revenue already have been in the spring-tide of re- 
if the Bill passed the Legislature as it| turning prosperity. When he looked at 
stood. He thought that, in justice to the | the manner in which this country had sup- 
colonies, it was right that some modifica- | ported the deprivation of the European 
tion of the Government plan should be in-| markets, which struck so fatal a blow to 
troduced. He thought the Government | the industry of the manufacturing districts, 
ought to go further; and if they did not, | although the exports had fallen off in con- 
he should hold himself perfectly free to| sequence of those events; yet when he 
vote with his hon. Friend in the ulterior | looked at the manner in which the consump- 
stages of his proposal, though he was | tion had been kept up, and in which the in- 
greatly opposed to any increase of the dif- | ternal trade had been supported, he must say 
ferential duty. At the same time he felt | that the country never exhibited a stronger 
that in supporting his hon. Friend’s pre- | proof of the solidity of its resources, of the 


sent proposal, he was supporting that which 
was for the future and permanent welfare 
of the country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that though 
he did not complain of the general subject 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman, 
he must say that his speech was devoid of 
that fairness which generally characterised 
his addresses. He never heard a speech 
more tinged with a desire to fix imputa- 
tions on those who were politically opposed 
to the speaker. The right hon. Gentle- 
man began by stating that he thought the 
measure proposed by the Government with 
regard to sugar was, financially speaking, 
of a dishonest character. [Mr. GLADSTONE 
begged to withdraw the expression; he had 
meant that it was a dangerous and delusive 
kind of measure.] He had not supposed 
that the right hon. Gentleman intended to 
impute moral dishonesty. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that it was a most im- 
proper course to make a statement which 





buoyancy of its commercial greatness, and 
of the manner in which it was able, under 
adverse circumstances, to weather a great 
political storm. The right hon. Gentleman 
had adverted to the returns just laid on 
the table of the House, from the Board of 
Trade, containing an account of the con- 
sumption during the last month, as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 
last year. It was true that there was a 
considerable diminution in the consumption 
of sugar; but he would invite the attention 
of the House to other articles, which indi- 
cated, quite as much as sugar, the consump- 
tive power of this country. Look at the 
article of tea. So far from falling off, tea 
had considerably increased. In the month 
ending the 5th of June, 1847, 3,690,000 
Ibs. of tea, in round numbers, were consutl- 
ed; in the corresponding month of this 
year 4,900,000 lbs. were consumed, show- 
ing a very considerable increase in the 
consumption of that article, which showed, 
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most of all, the power of consuming in this | try by the Government of which the right 


country. In coffee there was certainly a 
falling-off in the consumption, in the month, 
put it was not considerable; and on looking 


at the five months of 1847 and 1848, there | 


was a still less diminution in the quantity 
of consumption of coffee. 
hon. Gentleman would extend his view be- 
yond sugars, he would agree that there was 
a most satisfactory and gratifying proof 
of the manner in which the condition of 
the country had borne up under cireum- 
stances which had crushed and ruined the 
commerce of our neighbours. He would 
not follow the right hon. Gentleman in his 
remarks on the finances of this country 
into any detail. They would doubtless 
have other opportunities of discussing this 
subject; and he was unwilling to interfere 
with the progress of the debate, which, he 
hoped, was approaching its termination, on 
the sugar duties, by entering into that wide 
field of discussion which the right hon. 
Gentleman had not improperly introduced. 
As to the proposal immediately before the 
House, he must say that he preferred de- 
cidedly the proposal of the Government 
to the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Leominster. The scheme 


of the Government terminated in a general 
duty, and all sugars were to be admitted 
at 10s., whilst the. hon. Member levied a 


duty of 14s. There were two interests 
which it was most important to attend to 
in discussing this subject—he meant the 
interests of the West Indian planter, which 
all were desirous of improving by legitimate 
means, and also the interests of the con- 
sumer; and he believed that in this respect 
the interests of the consumer and planter 
were strictly indentical—he believed that 
it was to the increased consumption of 
sugar in the market of this country that 
the planter must look, in the long run, 
as the best chance of supporting his 
own interests as a sugar producer; and 
he could not agree that the difference 
of price between 14s. or 10s. would 
be immaterial in affecting the markets 
in this country, nor could he agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman in the ob- 
jection he raised against the plan of the 
Government, viz., that it produced the di- 
minished price, not by a sudden fall, but 
bya dropping scale. He heard all these 
objections to a dropping scale with some 
surprise, considering the quarter from 
Whence they came. He believed that a 
dropping scale was, for the first time, in- 
troduced into the legislation of this coun- 





hon. Gentleman was a Member. When the 
Legislature had determined on altogether 
reducing the protection heretofore given 
to articles of general consumption, he was 
by no means sure that there were not 


If the right | great advantages in arriving at the aboli- 


tion of protection by means of a dropping 
scale. He admitted that the certainty of 
a falling market was always an incon- 
venient thing for those who had to deal 
with that market; but when this principle 
was applied to articles of general consump- 
tion, the evil was very much abated. At 
the same time, if they proceeded on the 
principle that the duty was at some fixed 
period certain to terminate, and if the ter- 
mination was necessarily foreseen by all 
those engaged in the purchase or con- 
sumption of this article, they could in no 
way avoid the same inconvenience, the 
same embarrassment to trade, the same 
paralysis of the market necessarily arising 
from the contemplation of this reduction of 
duty. They could not deal with it as a 
question of immediate reduction of the 
duty, where the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was able to come down, taking the 
country by surprise, and announcing his 
intention of abolishing a duty. Here was 
a case where you necessarily foresaw, long 
before the intention to terminate the duty, 
that you must provide for that; in that 
case you had only a choice between two 
difficulties — either you must have this 
dropping scale, the disadvantages of which 
he admitted, but which were counter- 
balanced by being applied gradually to 
articles of general consumption; or you 
must do that which would be the result of 
the scheme of the hon. Member for Leo- 
nister—all at once suddenly and abruptly 
terminate the duties. He believed that 
the evil effects of adopting a course of that 
sort would be greater as to sugar, than by 
allowing the duty to terminate by a drop- 
ping scale. What would be the conse- 
quence? This sudden alteration of duty 
would act as a dam, throwing back an im- 
mense mass of sugar, which would be kept 
from coming into the market, but would 
be poured on the market like an avalanche 
afterwards. He believed that the embar- 
rassment would be greater by the plan of 
the hon. Member for Leominster than by 
the plan of Government, which would gra- 
dually equalise the duties. He had stated 
that he believed the plan of the Govern- 
ment to be more advantageous both to the 
consumer and to the West Indian planter; 
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and he thought that the hon. Member for 
Leominster did not profess to put very 
high, as regarded the planter, the advan- 
tages of his plan over the plan of Govern- 
ment; but there was another great interest 
to be considered—he meant that of the 
revenue. He was not sanguine enough 
to believe that, spread over a period of 
years, introduced gradually, as it would 
be, by the plan of the Government, that 
the increase of consumption would, even 
with regard to the revenue, make up for 
any apparent loss which there might be in 
the difference of the two plans. It was 
impossible for any one who had followed 
this subject at all, not to be aware how 
very sensitive the article of sugar was as to 
any diminution of price. The noble Lord 
the Member for King’s Lynn had sup- 
plied the House, in that very elaborate re- 
port which he had prepared for the Com- 
mittee, with details calculated with indus- 
try and ability, and had given some curious 
information and calculations on this part of 
the subject. The noble Lord had collected, 
for a series of years, a list of prices, by 
which they were able to see the operation 
of price on the consumption of sugar dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years; and if any 
hon. Member looked at the statement, he 


would see how any fall of price affected the | 
consumption of sugar; but he would also | 


find that even, independently of the dimi- 
nution of price, the tendency had been in 
this country to increase the consumption 
of sugar; for there were some instances 
where the price remained as it was; and 
yet, notwithstanding that, comparing one 
year with the preceding, you were struck 
with the tendency to increased consump- 
tion. He found, for instance, that in 1837 
there was a fall of 6s. 3d., and an increase 
in the consumption, in round numbers, of 
22,000 tons. In 1839 there was a rise of 
5s. 6d., and a diminution of 9,500 tons. 


In 1840 there was a rise of 10s. 4d., and | 


a diminution of consumption to 11,000 
tons. In 1841 there was a fall of 8s. 8d., 
and the increase of consumption 23,000 
tons. In 1845 there was a fall of 11s. 9d., 
and the consumption increased 38,000 
tons. In 1846 the change in price was 
unimportant, and yet the consumption was 
further increased by 17,300 tons. In 1847 
there was a farther fall of 6s., and the in- 
crease 29,400 tons. He thought, there- 
fore, that there was a disposition on the 
part of the public to increase the con- 
sumption, and, therefore, this diminution 
of duty, although it did not appear con- 
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siderable in figures, yet operating on 9 
state of things having a tendency in that 
direction, would increase that tendency; 
and they might therefore fairly calculate 
that the plan of Government would mate. 
rially tend to that which would be a com. 
mon benefit to the planter in the West 
Indies, to the consumer, and to the reye. 
nue, viz., a continued increase in the con- 
sumption of sugar. He believed the mea- 
sure to be founded on sound principles in 
all these respects. It might not be so bold, 
or go so far, as might be warranted ; but 
he believed that every part was founded 
on just and sound principles, and, beliey- 
ing that, he was sanguine of the result of 
the effects it was likely to produce. He 
could not agree with the right hon. Gentle. 
man who had just sat down, that this was 
a wildly tampering with the finances of the 
country; on the contrary, he believed that 
his right hon. Friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had taken a just view of the 
effects of this measure on the finances of 
the country. With regard to the present 
year, what he understood his right hon. 
Friend to state was this: that though he 
understood there was a considerable dimi- 
nution of revenue, in this sense, that if 
the duty was not altered, and the consump- 
tion of sugar was left untouched, we should 
get more money from sugar than we could 
now expect if the House adopted the Mo- 
tion of Government, yet that the whole re- 
venue would by no means fall off to the 
degree the calculation would assume. He 
believed, that from the quantity of sugar 
likely to come in, from the low price of 
sugar likely to ensue in the next year, 
that we might fairly anticipate increased 
consumption during the ensuing year, 
which would bring up the revenue as far 
as his right hon. Friend had anticipated. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford reproached 
the Government that a considerable quan- 
tity of sugar had come into the market at 
arate of duty which the Government did 
not intend, and had complained of the ef- 
fects which that would produce on the re 
venue and on the West Indian interest. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that he very much regretted the circum- 
stance: it was not the fault of the Govern- 
ment that it took place. He remembe 

that a few nights ago, when Government 
thought it right fully to apprise the House 
of the situation in which they stood in this 


respect, that the right hon. Member said, 


he agreed that this ought not to take place. 
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He intimated, apparently with the consent | could do consistently with their duty to 
of the feelings of the Gentlemen opposite, | other classes; above all, they had refrain- 


that it should be arranged that the debate 
should terminate on the ensuing evening, 
so as to enable Government to report the 


resolution in time to prevent the occurrence | 


taking place, which he regretted; he did 
not think it a seemly thing in the commer- 
cial legislation of this country, that sugar 
should come in at a rate of duty which was 
not the intention of Parliament. This was 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stamford, which, he 
thought, met with very general assent on 
the part of the House. But from what 
quarter did the obstacle come to this ar- 
rangement ? Who were the parties who 
insisted on protracting the discussion which 
had already gone to a great length; and 
who were the cause of this flood of sugar 
having unexpectedly broken in upon us ? 
To his surprise the proposal to-adjourn the 
debate came from the able and distin- 
guished Member of the West Indian body; 
it was moved by the hon. Member for Leo- 
minster, supported by the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn, who had taken 
an active and prominent part on the side of 
the West Indians, and by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, the Member for the 
University of Oxford, who said they were 
not satisfied with the discussion. The re- 
proach, therefore, came with a bad grace 
from that quarter. He should not have re- 
ferred to it if the right hon. Gentleman had 
not made a pointed attack on the Government 
for this casualty, and said they had been 
throwing away the public money, and per- 
plexing the commerce of the country. He 
could not admit that they ought to have in- 
troduced this measure sooner. In such 
protracted discussions as it was now the 
habit to enter into, he knew not how early 
Government ought to introduce a measure 
to bring it to a satisfactory termination. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford, whilst he taunted 
Government with the lavish manner in 
which they had been playing with the pub- 
lie money, intimated a disposition on his 
part to go further than they had at the ex- 
pense of the public treasury. If the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to propose large 
grants of relief, he must say, that he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman’s scheme 
was at least open to as much blame as the 
measure of Government. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had a sincere desire to go as far 
and doas much for the relief of the suf- 
fering interest in the West Indies, as they 





ed from not proceeding further in the path 
of higher protective duties and the longer 
continuance of the system of protection, 
because they were satisfied that such a 
course was not for the real interests of the 
West Indies themselves, and would inflict 
an unjust and unnecessary burden on the 
consumers of this country, and make an 
unnecessary sacrifice of the public revenue. 
He would still repeat what he had stated 
on a former occasion, that if he could have 
believed that the return of prosperity in 
the West Indies could be occasioned by 
increased protection, he was so sensible of 
the distress in those colonies, and so ready 
to admit that in many instances it could 
be traced to the vacillating legislation of 
the country, that he should have been pre- 
pared to go a great length in that direc- 
tion; but he was fully satisfied that in- 
creased protection, so far from helping the 
West Indies to extricate themselves from 
embarrassment and difficulty, would only 
have clogged their efforts, and deprived 
them of the chances of profiting by the 
improved condition of commerce. 

Mr. CAYLEY: The debate upon this 
question, the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Labouchere) says, very justly, has been a 
very protracted one; but it has not contin- 
ued one hour longer than the distress of the 
West India planters and the importance of 
the subject demand. These discussions, 
if abortive in some respects, have been at 
least useful in this—they have been fertile 
in very significant admissions on the part 
of the advocates of free trade. On three 
occasions have one or other of these admis- 
sions been made. The third has been made 
to-night by the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down. In the debates on free 
trade, by the advocates of that system, it 
has always hitherto been held—in contra- 
diction to the views of the protectionists— 
that free trade would not produce a fall in 
the rate of wages; on the contrary, that it 
would raise them. In the present discus- 
sion, however, almost every free-trade 
speaker has declared that the protection 
which this country has afforded to the 
West India produce has so sustained the 
rate of wages as to annihilate all profit to 
the planter; and that one of their principal 
reasons for refusing additional protection 
at the present moment to the West Indies, 
is their desire to lower the rate of wages 
in those colonies. This is the first admis- 
sion. Again, on all previous occasions it 
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has been argued by the free-trade school | 
that the only principle which governs, or | 
which should govern, the operations of | 
trade, is that of supply and demand; and 
yet, when the opponents of slavery show 
the stimulus that has been given to the 
slave trade by the admission to this mar- 
ket, since 1846, of the slave-grown sugar 
of Cuba and Brazil, the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bright) denies the 
tendency as well as the fact: thus giving 
the go-by to the doctrine which at other 
times he would have been among the first 
to profess, namely, that an important in- 
crease in the demand for the products of 
slave labour, must operate as a stimulus 
to the traffic in slaves. Thirdly, the right 
hon. Gentleman has just admitted that 
some portion of the industry of the country 
must be in a sound state to account for 
the revenue not falling off more than it 
has, at a time when the export trade, 
hitherto considered by his school the main- 
stay of the revenue, has declined so mate- 
rially, and when every branch of manufac- 
tures is in a state of prostration and dis- 
tress. But he forgot to remind the House 
that that sound part of the industry of the 
country is its agricultural interest; which, 
from the great population composing it, 
and from the late remunerating price of its 
produce, has sustained the revenue at a 
time when disaster and ruin have visited 
every other interest. And this is not the 
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only period when the power of the agricul- 
tural interest has exhibited itself. 
the French revolutionary war, when such | 
an amazing amount of taxation and of loans 
were extracted from the property and in- 
dustry of the country, it was also the 
flourishing state of our agriculture that 


mainly supported us in that mighty | 


struggle: for the increase of the export 
trade during that war was comparatively 
small. This is the interest, the safety 


of which you are next year also about. 
You found at the_ 


to expose to risk. 
commencement of this Session two in- 
terests more free than the rest from 
distress, and in the meddling spirit 
which has characterised our legislation 
of late years, you proceeded to tamper 
with them. I allude to the copper-mining 
and shipping interests. Next year comes 
the consummation, in the withdrawing of 
all protection from agriculture. Then, if 
the present state of depression continue, 
or if another should ensue, in what predic- 
ament will be the revenue of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer? I have felt it im- 


During | 
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portant to notice these three admissions, 
and the change that appears to be taking 
place in the opinions of the free-trade 
school, especially since to our export*trade 
so many sacrifices are making, and have 
been made. I pass now to the question 
more immediately before the House, with 
the view of stating why I shall feel it my 
duty to vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Leominster, in preference 
to the proposition of Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment. I admit, indeed, that the Go. 
vernment has shown a disposition to ap. 
preciate the existence of overwhelming dis. 
tress in the West Indies; but what | 
complain of is this, that, in order to ascer. 
tain the exact amount of distress, we re. 
ferred the matter to a Select Committee, 
and that Committee has made a report of 
what is absolutely necessary to meet the 
urgency of the case of West Indian dis. 
tress. Why did not the Government adopt 
the recommendation of the Committee? [ 
shall presently show why. It was because 
they did not, that I was in favour of the 
Amendment proposed on a late occasion 
by the hon. Member for Droitwich (Sir J. 
Pakington). And it is because the recom- 
mendation of the Member for Leominster 
to-night comes nearer to the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee than the Govern. 
ment scheme, that I feel bound to support 
it. Was that Committee improperly con- 
stituted in favour of protection? It was, 
indeed, a packed Committee, as too many 
Committees are, against any change in the 
law of 1846; but such was the indomit 


‘able energy of my noble Friend the Men- 


ber for Lynn (Lord George Bentinck), and 
such the overpowering force of truth, that 
even an adverse Committee was compelled 
to a decision contrary to the preconceived 
opinions of the majority of its Members. 
If, then, Committees are not to become 


) utterly useless, and an object of mockery, 


some attention should be paid to their re- 
commendations, especially to the report of 
one so constituted as this was, and one 


| whose labours were so ably and zealously 
conducted. If the country was fully aware 


of the difficulty of obtaining a verdict fa- 
vourable to the truth from a Committee 
adverse to the truth being told, they would 
more appreciate the triumph of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn. Having late- 
ly sat myself upon a packed Committee, 
namely, that on Commercial Distress, I 
at least know how very difficult it is to 
obtain a report in accordance with the ev- 
dence, when the majority of the Commit- 
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tee is from the first determined that no 
evidence shall affect their minds. Four 
months we sat upon that Committee on 
Commercial Distress; no impartial jury, 
sitting upon the evidence we took, would 
hesitate as to its condemnation of the 
Bank Act of 1844; any indifferent day of 
the sitting of the Committee, the majority 
would certainly have condemned the Act 
of 1844. But when the report had to be 
discussed and determined on, down came 
four or five Members who had virtually 
never attended, and helped to a decision 
contrary to evidence, but in accordance 
with the opinion of those who originally 
constituted or rather packed the Commit- 
tee. The question has sometimes been 
asked, what is a pound? My hon. Friend 
the Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Spooner) is about to answer that question. 
What is a patriot ? was asked in the last 
century; Sir Robert Walpole gave to that 
question a very significant reply. What is 
a patron? Dr. Johnson asked in his cele- 
brated letter to Lord Chesterfield; and he 
said something about encumbering with 
help when the time had passed by for as- 
sistance to be welcome. In the same 


spirit, might not any one now ask, what is 


a Committee? and might it not be a true 
though melancholy reply to make, “ A 
Committee is composed of a set of refrac- 
tory Members that will stir a question on 
which the public is very anxious, but which 
it is inconvenient to the Minister to have 
agitated, who are confined in a room of 
the House of Commons until the public 
excitement on the question on which they 
are sitting has in some degree subsided; 
and then when they have, like Dr. John- 
son’s client, been buffeting with the waves 
of evidence till they were nearly exhausted, 
just as they reach the shore of their report, 
down come some half-dozen influential 
Members in the shape of patrons, to en- 
cumber with help those Members of the 
Committee who have really attended and 
made themselves masters of the subject; 
in other words, to strangle the truth which 
has been brought out in evidence, and to 
pass a report in contradiction to it.” One 
of my strongest grounds for supporting 
additional protection to the West Indian 
body at the present moment is this, that 
We are in the midst of the free-trade ex- 
periment. Can any one fairly pronounce 
that it has as yet succeeded? I have al- 
ways wished, after the measure passed, to 
give it a fair trial. I hope it may succeed; 
as yet, however, for my own part, I can 
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see no proof of its success. But can it for 
a moment be supported in argument that 
a great interest like that of the West In- 
dies should be risked, while your free- 
trade experiment is in doubt? Unless, 
indeed, it be wished that this House should 
experience the unenviable feelings of the 
judge who, on insufficient evidence, has 
condemned an innocent victim to the gal- 
lows; and that we should, on some fu- 
ture day, have to discover with remorse 
that the West Indies have been ex- 
terminated by mistake. I know, in- 
deed, with what confidence it has been 
always predicted by its advocates, with 
less confidence at present indeed, than 
usual, that free-trade must succeed. I[ 
know how on this subject assumption has 
passed for argument, and assertion for 
fact. But arrogance and confidence are 
no qualities of wisdom. Truth requires to 
be entreated by impartial inquiry and pa- 
tient thought. Folly is proud that it knows 
so much; wisdom is humble that she knows 
so little. I am not, therefore, to be led 
away by confident predictions; experience 
I must still consider as the best test of 
truth; for as there is no royal road to 
knowledge, neither is there any Manches- 
ter way to commercial truths. It is plain, 
therefore, to my mind, that prudence dic- 
tates that we should wait the issue of the 
experiment of free trade, before proceeding 
further in that direction with respect to 
the West India interest; and I feel assured 
from the line taken by the Government on 
this question, that they would have at once 
yielded to the report of the Committee, 
instead of halting between two opinions, 
had it not been for their fear of its ill ef- 
fects upon the revenue. They feel that 
the West Indian planter has been unfairly 
used by Parliament, and on that ground 
alone they would have respected the re- 
port of the Committee; and they certainly 
ought. I was myself a party to the Eman- 
cipation Act. No one dreamed at that 
time of the West Indies ever being exposed 
to the competition of slave labour; no one 
dreamed but that such laws and regulations 
would have been permitted by the mother 
country for the management of the eman- 
cipated negroes of the West India colonies, 
as would have given to our planters there 
a fair supply of free labour. But so per- 
verse has been the rule of this country 
with respect to any reasonable control of 
the free negro, and so jealous of the plan- 
ter, that he has been virtually deprived of 
a supply of free labour, and yet is con- 
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demned to compete with slave labour; and | 160,0007. It is plain, therefore, to see 
then the obstructions placed in the way of| that the consumer, who is alone such in 
the immigration of free labour from other | the strict sense of the word, has an inte. 
sources, has been a virtual denial of the only | rest directly opposite to that of the pro. 
remedy the planter could propose for him-| ducer. But it is of the latter class that 
self. Parliament, therefore, has not kept | the great mass of the community is com. 
the spirit of its engagement with the West | posed. The state of the revenue, how. 
Indies. Whether the letter has been ob-| ever, we are told, will not admit of our 
served, I will not consent that a great} being just to the West Indies. What a 
country should ask. No one but a scri-|commentary is this on the botching and 
vener or a knave takes refuge in the letter, | tampering that has taken place with our 
when the spirit of an agreement is noto-| commercial and monetary legislation for 
rious and patent against him. But the Go-| the last thirty years, that we are poorer 
vernment urges that the revenue will suffer. | at the end than we were at the beginning, 
What is this but to say that we cannot | notwithstanding all the nominal increase in 
afford to be just. We were once a rich | our export trade during that period! Let 
and generous nation; are we reduced to be | us not be deluded with the notion that it is 
a poor and shabby one? The two principal | a combination of circumstances alone that 
objections the Government urge against |has created the present deficiency in the 
the increased protection which the Com-| Exchequer. The same cause that pro- 
mittee recommends, and which is so essen- | duced 12,000,0007. of deficit in the six 
tial to the continuance of sugar cultivation | years from 1837 to 1842, has produced the 
in the West Indies, are, that it will be hard | present deficiency, viz., the perverseness 
upon the consumer, and that the revenue | of our monetary legislation. Of you who 
will suffer. I should be sorry to injure the | boast of the improvement in our commer- 
consumer; still I cannot wish him to con- | cial system, I would ask where are those 
sume what is produced by crime. But} national riches, where is that power of 
who is this mysterious animal called the | consumption, arising out of profitable pro- 
consumer, who is made the bugbear of | duction, that enabled the Minister, before 
all the discussions on matters of this kind? | you began to tamper with the laws, to 
Napoleon used to call us a nation of shop- | exact 40,000,000/. more of taxation from 
keepers; which meant, I presume, that we | the pockets of an uncomplaining people, 
were a nation of producers. If we are to|than the Minister of the present day can 
pass law after law, however, the effects of }do? What a commentary, I repeat, on 
which are to deprive one class of producer | the course you have pursued is it to con- 
after another of the means of making a/| fess, in 1842, that you have arrived at the 
profit from their trade, and of the means | limit of indirect taxation ; and, in 1848, 
of employing labour, I want to know where | that you had reached the limit of direet 
their power to consume is to come from. taxation; that, instead of the plenty and 
In the free-trade debates protection was | prosperity which peace used to bring in 
sometimes called a system of mutual rob-| her train, we have been doomed to the 
bery; but under the new order of things, | wretched alternative of philosophy and 
we are to become rich by ruining one trade | poverty. But the hon. Member for Man- 
after another and to become fat and pros- | chester would not, if he could help it, per- 
perous by a system of mutual exhaustion. | mit the Government to do the little in the 
Sir, I know of no consumer in the simple} way of justice that they propose to do. 
sense of the word, but the placeman, the | No! cheapness at any cost, at any sacri- 
pensioner, the annuitant, and the Jew. | fice—even of morality itself—is the single 
All other classes depend for their means of | burden of his song. I cannot understand 
consumption on the profit of their produc-| this position. That the hon. Member is 
tion, that is to say, on remunerating prices | humane, and an advocate of humanity, it 
and wages. But the lower wages and| would be presumptuous to doubt; but his 
prices become, the better for the monied | arguments would seem to show that we are 
interest. If I have 100,000/. left to me, | only to be humane when it is convenient. 
or if I have 80,0007. given to me, my sel-| If it is not cheap to be humane, we have 
fish interest might lead me to promote, by no choice but to be cruel. This doctrine 
all the means in my power a fall in prices | reminds one of the advice of some criminal 
and wages; and if I could succeed in| to his son, ‘Get money, my son; honestly, 
procuring a fall of one-half, my 80,0007. | if you can—but get money.’’ I confess, 


would then be equivalent in value to Sir, I do not see what pretext we can have 
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for putting down crime, if this doctrine is 
to bear sway. Every highwayman, in his 
candid mood, would probably acknowledge 
that he committed crime only because it 
was inconvenient to him to be honest. And 
surely, ‘‘ rogues for their robbery have 
authority, when judges steal themselves.”’ 
The hon. Member for Manchester sticks to 
the Act of 1846, whatever the consequence 
to the planter or the slave; in the spirit of 
Shylock, he exacts the pound of flesh; he 
will have nothing but the bond. I think I 
see him now in court enacting the charac- 
ter of the Jew, and proclaiming— 

“My deeds upon my head! I eraye the law, 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond.” 
Are there scales here to weigh the flesh ? 
The hon. Member has them ready. Then 
I hear the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn, in the language of Portia, entreat 
him, fearing that the strict fulfilment of 
the Act of 1846 may inflict a deadly blow 
on the West Indies :— 
“Have by some surgeon, Shylock, at your charge, 
To stop the wound, lest he do bleed to death.” 


The hon. Member for Manchester— 


“Ts it so nominated in the bond ?” 


Lord George Bentinck— 


“Tt is not so expressed, but what of that, 
’T were well you do so much for charity.” 


The hon. Member for Manchester— 


“T cannot find it—it is not in the bond.” 


No! nor is it ever in the mind of Mammon 
and of greed to find humanity or justice in 
the bond. According to Dr. Spurzheim, 
“there are some people who have always 
the charity to begin at home ;”’ and so it 
appears to be with the Manchester school. 
But the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Ripon (Sir James Graham), the other 
night, was a great advocate for cheapness, 
and against reaction; and appeared to 
complain of the Duke of Richmond and 
the Protection Society for being against 
the first, and in favour of the second. Sir, 
as far as I know the sentiments of the 
Duke of Richmond—and on this subject I 
ought to know them—-there is no man in 
the country more in favour of cheapness, 
according to the right meaning of that 
word, than the noble Duke. Ile is for the 
cheapness which brings plenty to the poor 
man’s table; he is not for the cheapness 
We see at present, which robs the master 
of his profit, and the workman of his 
wages. He knows, according to the dog- 
grel lines, that— 





“Cheapness is only relative 

To wages, two to one. 

One loaf with wages cheaper is, 
Than two can be with none.” 


The noble Duke is well aware that there 
are some things which are sweet in the 
mouth, and bitter in the stomach; and he 
is shrewd enough to have observed that 
many who have cheapness on their lips 
have selfishness in their hearts. The 
Duke of Richmond is a sincere friend to 
the labourer, and when he wills the end, 
he wills the means; he is not the man to 
delude him by the offer of a cheaper loaf, 
and then to withhold from him the wages 
whereby alone he can purchase it. Then, 
with regard to reaction, the protectionists 
are not for reaction, unless the ill success 
of your new system demands it. But 
surely the right hon. Gentleman will 
scarcely maintain that if ruin and distress 
accompany a perseverance in this system, 
no alteration is to be made. It was well 
said by Mr. Burke, that ‘‘ wherever there 
is abuse there ought to be clamour, for it 
is better to be waked by the fire-bell, than 
to be burnt by the flames in our beds.” 
And so with respect to reaction ; wher- 
ever there is failure there ought to be re- 
action; for it is better to repent of our 
misdeeds in time, than doggedly to dare 
the doom that must otherwise inevitably 
await them. The protectionists wish 
to give a fair trial to the new sys- 
tem; they know too well the ill effects 
upon trade of constant fluctuations in the 
law to wish for frequent change; but 
wherever they see symptoms of failure, or 
a doubt of success, they think it but just 
to the interest involved to hover in any 
further application of the experiment to 
that interest. It is the free-trade school 
which fears to give a fair trial to their 
own system. The Government has com- 
menced the course of reaction in the pro- 
position they now make to modify the law 
of 1846. And I ean construe the Motion 
of the Member for Montrose for further 
Parliamentary reform, into nothing else 
than unwillingness now to see free trade 
fairly tested. That movement for reform 
is in truth a financial movement. In such 
a state of poverty are both the people and 
the Exchequer, that increased economy is 
essential; but this increased economy had 
not become necessary before you made the 
last great change in our commercial laws. 
It is only fair, therefore, to wait for the 
issue of this great experiment before pro- 
ceeding to administer any other nostrum. 
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It is only the most arrant quack that con- 
tinues administering pill after pill, of dif- 
ferent descriptions, without waiting to see 
the effects upon the patient of the various 
kinds successively exhibited. The regular 
practitioner, if he sees his patient reeling 
and staggering under the operation of his 
prescription, has the prudence to ebstain 
from giving any more of the noxious drug, 
or at all events has the modesty to give 
it in minuter doses. This is all I ask for 
the West Indies. Appearances within the 
last few days have been indeed somewhat 
more promising for trade in this country, 
but little reliance can be placed upon them, 
if we are to be guided by previous experi- 
ence. After the momentary pressure of 
1825 there were ten years of agricultural 
and manufacturing depression. After the 
pressure of 1839, four years 
without revival. There are indeed addi- 
tional elements to be taken into consider- 
ation at present, such as the prostration 
of industry on the Continent, which has 
brought us money, and may bring com- 
paratively increased real custom. But he 
would be a bold man who should predict 
prosperity this time twelve months. The 
new practice which the Act of 1844 
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has engendered in the Bank of England of 
lowering their rate of discount in propor- 
tion to the market rate, will however now, | 
as it did immediately after the Act of 1844 
passed, contribute more than any other 


cause to a rapid revival of trade. But the 
same ultimate consequences will follow 
again from the appearance of cheaper 
money under our present monetary system, 
as have four or five times since the Peace 
ensued from the same cause. I may illus- 
trate this from what happened, as it is 
lately, after 1839. Merchants and manu- 
facturers were so disheartened by the sud- 
den rise in the value of money at that time, 
and the difficulty of getting accommodation, 
that they abstained from employing money 
in trade; money accumulated; it became 
cheap, and at last became so cheap as to 
tempt them to employ it again in trade, or 
to engage in railways. The result is well 
known; and if a deficient harvest had not 
sent our gold abroad, the system neces- 
sarily would, as it will now, if there be a 
revival of trade from the existence of 
cheaper money and a lower rate of dis- 
count. Cheap money will encourage specu- 
lation and mercantile adventure, employ 
labour and increase consumption, but it 
will at last turn the balance of trade 
against us; gold will flow out; the Bank, 
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to protect itself, must again refuse accom. 
modation; ruin must again befall the em. 
ployers of labour, workmen be again thrown 
out of work; for distress is the sole means 
of restoring gold to the Bank. Such is 
the vicious circle in which we move. Whe. 
ther, therefore, I look to the monetary 
system, under which the nation alternately 
smiles and groans, or to the free-trade ey. 
periment we are at present trying, it is 
impossible for me to look forward to our 
prospects except with doubt and dismay, 
either as respects the West Indies or the 
mother country. If I am to be guided by 
the principle of duty to my neighbour, 
which we are told should be the universal 
rule of conduct, in my treatment of the 
West India colonies; then whether as re. 
gards the planter or the slave, I am bound, 
if possible, after all we have done, to pro- 
vide that the free-labour sugar of the West 
Indies should not be superseded by the 
slave-labour sugar of Cuba and Brazil: 
this as respects the planter: and as re. 
gards the slave, I ought surely not to hold 
out that inordinate inducement to an in- 
erease of slavery and the slave trade which 
so direct an encouragement to slave-labour 
produce must necessarily create. The hon. 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), 
indeed, has said, if I am to believe the re- 
ports that we see through the usual chan- 
nels—for I was absent from London at the 
time—that his constituents prefer cheap 
sugar to humanity as respects the slave. 
The question may have been put to them, 
perhaps, in the way that the repeal of the 
corn laws was urged upon them, by ask- 
ing whether they liked a large or small 
loaf; so in regard to this question, they 
may have been asked, ‘* Do you like cheap 
or dear sugar ?’’ But I will never believe, 
till I know from better authority than that 
of the hon. Member, that Yorkshiremen 
have so changed their opinions as to be 
careless whether or no the cheapness of 
their sugar is dependent on the unhallowed 
system of slavery. I know the people of 
Yorkshire as well as the hon. Member, and 
I can never believe that the countrymen of 
Wilberforce, and the electors of Henry 
Brougham—elected by the enthusiasm of 
Yorkshire, in the cause of the emancipa 
tion of the slave—are such renegades to 
the conduct and principles which have 
conferred upon them immortal honour. No, 
Sir, Yorkshiremen believe that there is one 
one thing at least more valuable than free 
trade, and that is freedom itself: and they 
know that there are some things more 
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yaluable even than cheapness, and among 
these are humanity, justice, principle, and 

od faith. On these grounds, as I do not 
wish to see this great country, as respects 
the West India planters, exact the pound 
of flesh, in the spirit of Shylock the Jew— 
as 1 love freedom, and detest slavery, in 
whatever form it exists—as I am a Christian 
—too little in practice, I humbly admit— 
but as, by profession at least, I am a 
Christian—as I venerate the divine pre- 
cept ‘of do unto others as you would that 
others should do unto you,’’ I am bound to 
support the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leominster. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the right 
hon. President of the Board of Trade, be- 
fore he sat down, had emerged from the 
cloud of dissatisfaction which at the com- 
mencement of his speech manifestly hung 
over his mind, for before the conclusion of 
his observations it was evident that the 
usual agreeable tone of his feelings had re- 
turned. He believed that the cloud which 
overspread the mind of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was caused by the analysis of the 
financial state of the country which had been 
given by his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Oxford, and that the removal of that 
cloud had been caused by the fact of the 
right hon. Gentleman having been able to 
answer two points in the speech of his 
right hon. Friend; one, a small point, as 
regarded the general subject, namely, the 
delivery of sugar within the last few days 
at a lower point of duty than it was in- 
tended such sugar should be subject to 
upon entry; and the other involving a 
larger question, namely, the question of 
the revenue generally, and its bearing upon 
the measure before them, relating to the 
duties on sugar. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said, that this arrival of sugar 
at a duty different from that which was 
intended, was a casualty; but he must re- 
collect, that on the 30th of May the Go- 
vernment plainly and emphatically told the 
House that there was then no present in- 
tention to make any alteration in the Act 
of 1846, either as to the amount or dura- 
tion of the duties imposed by that Act. 
The Under Secretary for the Colonies 
would admit that his recollection of the 
circumstances was correct, more correct 
than the recollection of the hon. Member: 
and he would remind the House that on 
the day following the mail went to the 
West India colonies, and he had no doubt 
that the colonists would interpret the state- 
ment of the Government as he had done, 
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whilst he knew that those who had sent 
out orders by that mail had given to those 
words a similar interpretation. It had been 
said that the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Droitwich had caused the delay; 
but he would ask if it was possible the 
House of Commons could believe that be- 
tween the 15th of June and the 16th of 
July such a question as this, with all its 
details and the various subjects involved, 
embracing the whole question of free trade, 
could be disposed of, and settled? Could 
the Bill of 1846 and the alterations and 
amendments which might be suggested in 
Committee, be expected to be disposed of 
within that period? The Minister, who 
brought forward this measure on the 16th 
of June, could scarcely have expected to 
have it disposed of on the 16th of July; 
but he perfectly agreed with the President 
of the Board of Trade that it would be 
more ‘‘ seemly,” that was the word the 
right hon. Gentleman used, that the ad- 
vantage which had been gained by the 
recent importation of sugar should not be 
accidental and casual, but that if it were 
to occur at all it should have been with the 
sanction of the Parliament and the Go- 
vernment. He thought, therefore, that the 
right hon. President of the Board of Trade 
had no occasion for triumph in the answer 
to that part of the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxford. The 
other night the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, while the subject of the sugar duties 
was before the House, struck off at a tan- 
gent, and plunged into the question of the 
revenue—a question which was very in- 
teresting, and which was no doubt inti- 
mately connected with the sugar duties. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxford subjected that statement to a close 
and searching analysis; and he was sur- 
prised to hear his right hon. Friend’s 
speech described as devoid of fairness, for 
he could see nothing in the least approach- 
ing to a want of fairness, whilst, so far 
from any such charge being applicable to 
it, he had spoken only of certain results, 
and based all his deductions upon estab- 
lished facts. The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to be astonished at his hon. 
Friend having spoken of this as an ordin- 
ary year, contrasting it with the year of 
the famine and the loan of 8,000,000/.; yet 
the President of the Board of Trade said 
that this was a year of increasing pros- 
perity and energy, and added that he had 
documents in his hand which would show 
that great buoyancy had been exhibited in 
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all the transactions of the country, which | these views his right hon. Friend was 
under all the circumstances had kept up | charged with being singularly devoid 
wonderfully. Now, if that were the case, ‘of fairness. He never heard anything 
how, he would ask, could the right hon. fall from the lips of the right hon. Gen. 
Gentleman object to its being taken as an tleman (Mr. Labouchere) that deserved 
ordinary year, and not included in the | the imputation of unfairness; but he was 
same class with the year of the famine. | almost entitled to say, when he charged 
The right hon. Gentleman could not com- | his right hon. Friend with unfairness with 
plain of its being treated as an ordinary | regard to those two points, that he might 
year, for he said that if it were not for the fairly turn the tables upon him. What, 
extraordinary circumstances which had | however, was the real question before the 
taken place on the continent of Europe, we | House? In February the estimate was 
were on the spring-tide of prosperity. That |made for the coming year, and at that 
might explain the view which the right | time they were determined to maintain the 
hon. Gentleman took of the state of the | law of 1846. The law of 1846 was more 
finances ; but he would ask at what pe- | favourable to the revenue than the change 
riod of the year was the estimate made of | they now proposed to make; and, there. 
the anticipated deficiency of 2,000,0002. ? | fore, in February they must have calculat 
It was made on the 18th of February, and | ed on a far larger sum from the sugar du- 
the occurrences on the continent of Europe | ties than they could do now. They made 
did not commence until the 25th of Feb-| a certain estimate with regard to the sugar 
ruary. What magician’s wand did the | duties; and they had never given any rea- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wield which |son why they had varied that estimate, 
could enable him to foretell a deficiency of | They altered the law so as to make it, on 
2,000,000/. at a time when he must have | their own showing, less favourable to the 
had reason to anticipate, according to the | revenue; and then they took comfort to 
right hon. Gentleman, a spring-tide of | themselves by anticipations for which there 
prosperity for the country, and who could | was no base beyond the hopeful disposition 
now rejoice in a deficiency, reduced to | of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. They 
1,500,000/., notwithstanding all those oc- | could form an opinion of the effect of the 
currences that had taken place on the con- | proposition of the Government as to diffe. 
tinent of Europe? But the right hon. | rential duties, by looking to the consump- 
President of the Board of Trade was much | tion of sugar for the first five months of the 
astonished to hear this argument from his | present year, as compared to those of the 
right hon. Friend, because he was formerly | last year. It was true the reduction in 
in a Government which introduced a de-| the amount entered for consumption during 
scending scale in the timber duties. Now, | the first five months in the present year, 
parallels were always dangerous things; | was very small as compared with the first 
and it would not be difficult to show that | five months of the last year; but still 
in almost every feature there was a most| there was a diminution in the amount of 
remarkable and decided contrast between | foreign sugar for the first five months of 
the two cases which the right hon. Gentle-| this year of between eleven and twelve 
man had chosen to introduce as parallel to} thousand tons as compared with the first 
each other. There was no doubt a change | five months of last year, though that came 
in the timber duties as a sacrifice to the | in at a higher duty; and they could not in 
revenue, but this was not done before the | their calculations omit the difference be- 
Exchequer had been replenished. There | tween 131. and 20/. per ton in differential 
was a sacrifice of the revenue, but not with | duty. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the view of making up the difference in| had told the House that because the stocks 
some future year. There was, therefore, | on hand were so large he expected an in- 
no parallel. His right hon. Friend was} creased consumption; but the right hon. 
arguing that the Government had no right | Gentleman should recollect that there was 
to come down to that House, having no| a diminution of foreign sugar during this 
resources, standing on anempty chest, and | year of between 11,000 and 12,000 tons 
to take credit to themselves for reductions} in five months of this year, notwithstand- 
in favour of what they called the con-| ing the higher duty of the former period. 
sumers, knowing as they did that if that} The right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
deficiency was not supplied, the consumer | quer, in his calculations of the increase to 
was the person who must make it up| be expected in the consumption of sugat, 
in the shape of taxation. For holding} stated that every sailor at sea consumes 
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35 lbs. of sugar per head, and calculates | tails of those remedies, he exercised a wise 
that a time will come when every man, | discretion. This subject involved the whole 
woman, and child, in England, Ireland and state of the negro population, the whole 
Scotland, would consume an equal quan- | question of immigration from the coast of 
tity. Thus because a sailor, who at sea is Africa, and the whole question of loans and 
supplied with regular rations, consumes | grants, as well as the subject of the slave 
35 lbs. of sugar, the Chancellor of the Ex- | trade; and it was therefore impossible for 
chequer supposed that a time would come his right hon. Friend to bring forward a 


when every man, woman, and child in scheme that would be complete without 
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Great Britain and Ireland was to consume 
35 lbs. of sugar. And this was to take, 
place without any change in the cireum- | 
stances of the population. He wished the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had now been | 
present, because he would have taken oc- 

easion to refer to his argument about the 

consumption of tea. Though tea had been | 
so conveniently introduced into this diseus- 
sion for the purpose of argument, yet, 
when he endeavoured to point out to the. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that a great 

increase would take place in the consump- 

tion both of tea and sugar by a reduction 

of the duties on tea, he found the right 

hon. Gentleman resolutely determined to | 
adhere to those duties, because the revenue, 
as he believed, would suffer by their re- 
duction. He must say, however, that he | 
should like to hear something more than | 
the mere hopeful disposition of the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, from which ex- 

pectations of making up a deficient reve- 

nue could be drawn. He had shown that 

in their first estimate they expected a law | 
to be in operation more favourable than 

that which they now proposed. Ie had 

shown that the stocks were not larger than | 
last year, and that therefore no diminution 

in price could be expected; and after he 
had pointed out all this, he was still asked 
tocome to the conclusion that from some | 
souree or another there was to be an in- | 
crease of consumption, and a consequent | 
inerease of revenue. The right hon. Gen- | 
tleman complained that his right hon. | 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) was not clear in|, 
his announcement of his remedies. Now, | 
he wished to remind him that in the Com- | 
mittee a resolution was prepared by the | 
hon, Member for Westbury, and proposed | 
by the right hon. Gentleman, which pro- | 
posed that the remedy should be applied | 
directly to the planters themselves, and | 
should be in some other shape than protec- | 
tion. Now, the plan of the Government | 
offered to the planter no remedy whatever | 
except protection. His right hon. Friend | 
(Mr. Gladstone), however, had pointed out | 
other modes in which remedies might be | 
applied; and, if he did not go into the de- 


dealing with all these points. Some of 
them might be dealt with by private Mem- 
bers; but others of them could only be 
left to the zeal and discretion of Govern- 
ment. If his right hon. Friend, therefore, 
who was not in office, had done more than 
shadow forth the general outlines of his 
remedy, he would have been guilty of cul- 
pable rashness. He would not go into de- 


_ tails to show why he preferred the Amend- 


ment of the hon. Member for Leominster 
to the scheme of the Government. In the 
first place, his plan for the first year did 
not differ from the proposition of the Go- 
vernment. But there were two important 
points of difference: the proposition of the 


hon. Member for Leominster did not affect 


the revenue when it could not afford to be 
affected, and was not open to the objection 
which applied to the continual recurrence 
of the descending scale. Protection would 
not be so given that the West Indian would 
be always coming to a falling market, while 
his competitor was coming to a rising mar- 
ket; it would be given in a shape infinitely 
more beneficial. On the subject of pro- 
tection to the colonies, he wished to call 
attention to a single extract from the evi- 
dence before the Slave Trade Committee, 
whose second report had been issued yes- 
terday. Ile had asked Mr. Moore, the 
chairman of the Brazilian Association, this 
question :— 

“ You spoke of the effect of the Sugar Act of 
1846 on the produce of Brazil; can you tell the 
Committee whether the Brazilian merchants ex- 
pected so full a measure in respect to free trade 
as the Act of 1846?” The answer was, “ Cer- 
tainly not.” ‘Do you know whether the general 
opinion of the Brazilian merchants was that the 
measure extended beyond the justice and reason 
of the case ?— At the time I was chairman of 
the Brazilian Association—and what we always 
sought was an equitable adjustment of duties ; 
but we never sought to be put on a footing with 
the colonists—we always looked for some differ- 
ential duty.” 

And the witness proceeded to say he had 
always stated that if the cost of produc- 
tion were 17s. in Brazil, and 25s. in Ja- 
maica, 8s. ought to be the differential 
duty; because, unless it were so, no means 
would be afforded to the West Indies of 
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coping with Brazil; and when the further 
question was put, whether injustice was 
not done, in his opinion, unless the West 
Indies were enabled to compete with the 
foreign producers on equal terms, he an- 
swered in the affirmative. That was the 
opinion of the chairman of the Brazilian 
Association. And when that body repre- 
sented the hardship of being unexpectedly 
exposed, when they had ordered their 
sugar at one rate of duty, to find another 
rate demanded, they took the same oppor- 
tunity of stating to the Board of Trade, 
in writing, sentiments corresponding with 
those which he had now read. The plan 
of his hon. Friend was the best which was 
open for adoption; it gave the best chance 
which protection taken by itself was capa- 
ble of affording. It was the best measure 
in concurrence with others which could be 
applied to the relief of the West Indies. 
It was not open to the objections on the 
score of revenue to which the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was exposed. With the 
utmost desire to do what they could for 
the West Indian colonies, they were bound 
to combine a more watchful regard to the 

ublic revenue, and believing that the 
plan of the hon. Member for Leominster 
complied with both conditions, he should 
give it his most cordial support. 

Mr. JAMES WILSON said, the ques- 
tion to decide was, whether the House would 
adopt the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Leominster, or the Government proposal? 
He was desirous of holding the scales im- 
partially, and he hoped any objection he 
might raise to the hon. Member’s proposal 
would not be set down to a disposition to 
criticise it unfairly. He had listened with 
a good deal of surprise to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s proposition with respect to the duties 
on British plantation and foreign sugars. 
The hon. Member had only noticed brown 
clayed sugars; but the hon. Member and 
his Friends were studiously silent on one 
point, which point he should presently al- 
jude to. The hon. Gentleman, from the 
way in which he placed his propositions 
before the House, evidently wished them 
to believe that his duties were in reality 
merely a continuation of the same scale 
of duties, with the exception of lowering 
the existing duty for white clayed sugars. 
This, however, was far from being the fact, 
although the hon. Member attempted to 
show that it was so. The hon. Gentleman 
said the average between 18s. 6d. for 
muscovado and 21s. 7d. for brown clayed 
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sugar, amounted to 20s.; but then the 
hon. Member had forgotten to tell them 
that the description of sugar to which the 
duty of 21s. 7d. was to be applied, re. 
spected the brown clayed sugar only, that 
sort of sugar being 95 per cent of all the 
foreign sugar brought into the market, 
So that while affecting to give a fair ayer. 
age, the hon. Gentleman’s proposition 
pressed in fact with enormous inequality 
on the brown and the white clayed sugars, 
He could easily understand the object of 
the hon. Member and his Friends, in leay. 
ing out all mention of white clayed sugars, 
He hoped the hon. Member would not take 
his remark in an invidious light, but he 
could not help thinking it was natural 
that the hon. Member should feel a greater 
anxiety for that interest with which he was 
more particularly connected, than for the 
general interests of the whole body of 
planters. If the hon. Member felt as the 
Government did, that the interests of the 
whole of the colonies must be consulted in 
this question, he would see that it was not 


just towards a colony not producing a 


high quality of sugar, to bring that colony 
into unfair competition with the East India 
sugars. Now Demerara, with which the 
hon. Member was connected, produced this 
high quality of sugar; and by the operation 
of his proposition it would be exempted 
from that competition to which a low 
quality sugar colony would be exposed. 
He was quite aware that the hon. Member 
intended that white elayed sugar should 
come in as common muscovado at 18s. 6d., 
and that East India sugar should come in 
at the same rate. But was this fair towards 
those colonies which did not make these 
fine sugars? Would it be dealing fairly 
with these colonies to give the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s proposition the preference over 
that of the Government, when the hon. 
Gentleman said he intended his scale to 
be of six years’ continuance? Practically 
the hon. Member raised the duty from 
18s. 6d. to 21s. 7d. In all respects it 
would be found that the practical effect of 
the hon. Member’s proposition was to in- 
crease the protection given to a particular 
kind of sugar, very much to the disadvan- 
tage of the remaining portion of the colo- 
nies. The practical effect of the propost- 
tion of a duty of 21s. 7d. on brown clayed 
sugar, would be to raise the price of all 
sugar, ls. 7d. per ewt. It was not disput 

that it was the highest duty on foreign 
sugar, which determined the price of sugar. 
The proposition of Her Majesty’s Govert- 
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ment was for 20s. duty on foreign sugar— | 240,000/. which the country would lose. 
the hon. Member’s proposition was for |In three years the revenue loss would be 
91s. 7d. duty. The first effect, therefore, | 720,0001., while the effect of the hon. 
would be to raise the price of all sugars to | Member’s proposition would be to increase 
the extent of the difference. He had been | the price of sugar in the same period by 
exceedingly amused at noticing that the /1,350,0U002. And so the matter would go 
right hon. Member for Oxford University | on in the same proportion to the end of 
and the hon. Member for Liverpool had | the sixth year. At the end of that period 
pertinaciously throughout the discussion | the increased cost of sugar would be 
insisted on this being a question of revenue, | 2,400,000/. as compared with the proposi- 
without taking into consideration the in- ‘tion of Her Majesty’s Government. Whe- 
terest of the consumer. There was no/ ther the proposition of the hon. Member 
person in or out of that House, more|was looked at in a revenue point of 
alive to the necessity of keeping the in-| view, or as affecting the sugar consu- 
come of the country equal to the expen-| mer, it would be seen that the measure 
diture; but when proposing a measure |of Her Majesty’s Government had an 
of this kind it would be idle to expect to enormous advantage over it. He thought 
relieve an interest in the way the House | the right hon. the Member for Oxford 
wished to relieve the colonial interest, | University would not deny that while a 
without making a sacrifice one way or| scale of duty was dropping, consumption 
other. It was necessary to assist the| rapidly increased. This could not occur 
West Indian colonies; that could only be | in the case of the hon. Member for Leo- 
done by an increased price or a diminished | minster. It was unlikely that an increased 
duty. It was an unfair way, therefore, of | consumption would follow increased price. 
dealing with the question to dwell on the He would ask hon. Members to consider 
sacrifice Government were obliged tomake | what would be the position of the West 
in their case, and to keep back what would | Indies in six years hence, if the measures 
be the effect if the proposition on the} proposed by the other side of the House 
other side were adopted. He would under- | were carried out ?—what would be the posi- 
take to show if the House adopted the | tion of the colonies in 1854 without protec- 
propositions of Government that an im-| tion, and exposed to increased competition ? 
portant saving to the country would be ef-| The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
fected—that the interests of the revenue | Oxford University found a difficulty with 
and the consumer would be one and the| regard to the nature of the Amendment, 
same thing. The proposition of the hon. | and he advised an increased protection to 
Gentleman would have a reverse effect. | the West Indies under particular cireum- 
By the showing of the hon. Gentleman a| stances. The right hon. Gentleman talked 
loss of revenue was to arise, if Her | of the great sacrifice of revenue, and he 
Majesty’s Government’s proposition were | found fault with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
adopted, of—for the first year, 240,000/.; | ment for proposing this sacrifice. But the 
for the second year, 480,000/.; and the} right hon. Gentleman proposed no plan 
next four years, 960,000/. He would ad-! himself by which the revenue was to be 
mit, if you simply tool the number of| increased; and it seemed odd to hear the 
hundredweights of sugar on which the duty | right hon. Gentleman talk of increasing 
would operate into account, that you would | the amounts proposed by Her Majesty’s 
arrive at the conclusions of the hon. Mem- | Government by way of relief, in the shape 
ber; but then it would be impossible to | of advances to the colonists. Though Her 
deny that an advantage would be gained | Majesty’s Government proposed to advance 
by a reduction of the duty on foreign | 500,000J. for emigration purposes, yet the 
sugar, which must be taken into account. | noble Lord distinctly said he had no objec- 
It was but fair and right to put the in- | tion, if it were thought to be the most de- 
creased consumption against the loss of| sirable plan, to advance a portion of the 
revenue; and if this increase did not make | money for public improvements, or in other 
up for that loss, it would, in his opinion, | ways, so as to avoid the inconvenience of 
go a long way towards doing so. But! making private loans. The right hon. 
what would be the effect of the proposi- | Member for Oxford University made much 
tion of the hon. Member for Leominster ? | objection to the dropping scale proposed 
In the first year the increased price of | by Her Majesty’s Government. But the 
sugar, ls. 7d., would cause a difference | right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
to the consumer of 290,000/. against the | Board of Trade had stated that mischief 
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was likely to occur in a dropping scale, if’ 


that scale dropped gradually, and if it were 


known when these changes were to take 


place. The great tendency to an increase 


in the consumption of sugar had frequently | 
been alluded to in the course of that de- | 


bate; and as that tendency formed an im- 


portant part of the foundation of the mea-| 


sure of Her Majesty’s Government, both 
as regarded the relief to be given to the 
West Indies and the price to the consumer, 
he could not dwell too much upon it. It 
would be in the remembrance of hon. Mem- 
bers in that House, that, for many years 
antecedent to the alteration of the duties 
in 1845 by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, the consumption of sugar had re- 
mained stationary. In the year 1830, it 
was 202,000 tons; in the year 1843, it 
was 203,000 tons; and in no year between 
those two periods did it exceed 206,000 


tons : so that a very slight fluctuation took | 
place during the space of thirteen or four- | 


teen years, while the duties were so high 
as to be almost prohibitory to the increase 
of consumption. 
the altered duties in 1845 upon the con- 
sumption? Sugar rose to 244,000 tons; 
and in 1846, such was the effect of the 
further reduction of duty, that the con- 
sumption increased to 261,000 tons. In 


the further reduction which took place last | 


year, the consumption rose to 290,000 


tons; and he would ask the hon. Gentle-_ 
man opposite if they now adopted the pro- | 
position of the hon. Member for Leomin- | 
ster, and kept the duty stationary for the | 
next seven years, what right had he to! 


calculate that they should have a material 


increase in the consumption of sugar for | 


the next six years? The right hon. Gen- 


tleman the Member for the University of | 


Oxford attempted to lead them away when 
talking of the increase of consumption, by 
alluding to the reduction of the colonial 


duties, year by year, to the extent of a| 
single shilling; but by such imperceptible | 
steps, no materially increased consumption | 
In another part of the | 


could be expected. 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech, he at once 


admitted that it was not a small or gradual | 


reduction, but a sudden and large one, 
which caused an increase of consumption. 
Both the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and the hon. Member 
for Liverpool, appeared much more dis- 
posed to turn this question into a debate 
upon the revenue question, than into a de- 
bate upon the sugar duties. If the pro- 
posal of Her Majesty’s Government were 
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adopted, he was prepared to contend that 
the increased consumption during the next 
six years would be such as to leave the 
revenue harmless during that period. The 
hon. Gentleman must not ask the House 
to compare the plan of the Government 
with the law of 1846; but the House must 
take it in comparison with the proposed 
Amendment, and consider their relative 
effects. If they considered it as a question 
of revenue, they were entitled, in support. 
ing the measure of Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment, to take the whole increased con- 
sumption arising from the descending scale 
of foreign duties, and the increased re. 
venue derived from that increased con. 
sumption. The hon. Member for Liverpool 
said that the returns of the Board of Trade 
for the last five months showed a decrease 
‘in the amount consumed. Il2 was quite 
willing to admit that; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman had reflected for a single mo- 
ment, he would have discovered—intimate 
as he must be with the proceedings of the 
Board of Trade and general commercial 
transactions—that there was a very easy 
answer to be given. It was quite true 
| that up to the 5th of May, the consumption 
of sugar did show an increase of 200 tons 
as compared with the last year, and that 
the consumption up to the 5th of June 
showed a diminution, as compared with the 
last year, of 900 tons; but did not the 
hon. Gentleman bear in mind that the 
West Indian Committee had been sitting 
for four months previously, and had made 
a report recommending an increased pro- 
tection of 10s., and that those who were 
connected with the sugar trade looked for- 
ward to the 5th of July, when there was 
to be a diminution of foreign duty to the 
extent of 1s. 6d.? In the face of all that, 
did the hon. Gentleman believe that the 
refiner would add to his stock more than, 
or as much as, the usual quantity? [An 
Hon. Member: In what sort is the falling 
off?] In all sorts. When they were aware 
that half of the whole quantity of raw su- 
gar taken out of bond was taken to the 
| refiners’, and they knew that the refiners 
had an eye fixed on the 5th of July and 
, the expected reduction of duty, they must 
expect that they would reduce their stocks. 
| What took place in 1846? A similar fall- 
ing-off in the returns took place, and from 
| a similar cause; but there was no reason to 
believe that the consumption was reduced; 
/and he hoped that the deficiencies of May 
and June would be made up by the present 
[month The hon. Member for Leomia- 
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ster, at an early period of the evening, 
attempted to show that they would have 
a diminished quantity of sugar imported 
this year, and that the Government had 
no right to look for an increased consump- 
tion. Last year there was received from 
the West Indies 259,000 tons of sugar; 
and from the best information he had re- 
ceived, at the smallest computation there 
would be 230,000 tons this year. From 
the Mauritius the smallest quantity that 
would be received was 50,000 tons, while 
they received 90,000 last year; and from 
the East Indies they had received 65,000 
tons. These, with some other items, would 
give 345,000 tons, against 390,000, and 
that amount would be ample for the pur- 
poses of the Government. They were in- 
formed that the Government made a false 
calculation as to the stock in hand of co- 
lonial sugars; but during the last two years 
that stock had been nearly the same. In 
1847, the amount was 57,000 tons, and in 
June last it was 57,300 tons; but any hon. 
Gentleman who was acquainted with the 
facts must know that the shipment from 
the colonies was later this year than the 
last. Last year the shipment was early, 
and this year it was particularly late; but 
taking the actual produce in existence, the 
stock was this year 80,000 tons, against 
58,000 tons during a corresponding period 
of last year. The hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool, had attempted to create 
a feeling against the proposition of Her 
Majesty’s Government, on the general 
ground of revenue; and he thought that 
the right hon. Member for Liverpool had 
not, with his usual care and clearness, 
referred to the published returns, or else 
there could be no reason for the tone of 
rebuke which he held towards his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the statement which he made the 
other evening with regard to the revenue. 
He was quite ready to admit that the re- 
turns showed a deficit of 2,400,0001.; but 
they could refer to the consolatory fact, 
that upon the whole deficit of 2,400,0001., 
there was no less than 2,200,000I. to be 
referred not to the past six months, but to 
the last six months of the past year, as 
compared with a similar period of the pre- 
ceding year, during which the country was 
Inahigh state of prosperity, whilst the lat- 
ter period was unparalleled as a time of 
general and commercial distress. He would 
call the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the fact that during the last six 
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months, up to the 7th of July, the revenue 
was only 209,000/. less than the revenue 
from ordinary sources during a similar six 
months of the last year, though the gene- 
ral commercial prosperity of the two pe- 
riods differed extremely; and during the 
last quarter the expenditure had only ex- 
ceeded the revenue by 35,0007. He hoped 
that he had succeeded in showing that the 
proposition of the hon. Member to benefit the 
colonial sugar growers by raising the duty 
ls. 7d., to the direct disadvantage of the 
other colonies, and also of the English re- 
finer, was one which could not be enter- 
tained in comparison to the Government 
proposition. It was a direct benefit to par- 
ticular colonies, and it excluded all other 
colonial sugar from the benefit which the 
white clayed sugar duties had given to the 
vacuum pans of Demerara. For these 
reasons he hoped that the House would 
reject the Amendment of the hon. Member. 

Mr. BARKLY: As the hon. Gentle- 
man has twice alluded to the personal con- 
siderations which he supposes actuate me 
in bringing forward my Amendment, I 
think it necessary at once to say, that in 
the colony of Berbice, with which I am 
connected, there is not a single vacuum 
pan. In the island of Demerara there are 
only 200 tons of sugar coming under the 
denomination of white clayed, so that that 
colony would only be interested to the ex- 
tent of 400/., or rather less. He had 
omitted white clayed sugar from the Brit- 
ish colonial scale, because he had done so 
from the foreign scale also; but he would 
be quite prepared to move its retention, if 
it should be thought advisable. 

Mr. WILSON had no intention to 
charge the hon. Gentleman with a desire 
to benefit himself personally. 

Sir G. CLERK said, that after the 
lengthened discussion which had taken 
place on this subject, he had no desire to 
occupy the House at any length on the 
present occasion; but he was anxious to 
state shortly the reasons which induced 
him to support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Leominster. The part of that 
hon. Member’s plan which had been most 
insisted upon, both by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the hon. Member for 
Westbury, as giving an undue advantage 
to the West India colonies, was the omis- 
sion from his scale of white clayed sugar, 
or sugar equal to white clayed. But if 
hon. Members looked to the return of the 
quantity of sugar imported last year, they 
would find that not above 30,000 ewt, 
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paid the high duty of white clayed sugar, | the expiration of that time colonial and 
and that of that quantity more than one- | foreign sugar should come in at the same 
third, or 12,000 ewt., was foreign sugar, | duty. The hon. Member for Westbh 
16,000 ewt. East Indian sugar, and only | said that if there was to be a regular fall 
4,000 West India sugar. So that, so far|of duty, the merchants would arrange 
from the West Indies being likely to be-|so as to get sugar home just at the 
nefit from the omission of the distinctive | time when the change would take place, 
duty of white clayed sugar, it would not be | and that people of large capital or credit 
the West Indies, but the East Indies, and | would give their orders so as to have them 
the producers of foreign sugar, who would | completed about that time. This might be; 
benefit. Whatever objection might be taken | but how would it fare with the West In 
to the scale of the hon. Member for Leo- | dian planter or merchant, who had neither 
minster, as being an increase of differential | capital nor credit, and was obliged to force 
duty, would apply with almost equal force | his goods into the market. The hon. Gen. 
to the plan of the Government, for that | tleman also said that the Government plan 
plan, as every one knew, was totally at | had the recommendation that it gave time 
variance with the Act of 1846, to which | ly notice to all parties. But the great ad. 
so late as the 30th of May the Government | vantage of the plan of his hon. Friend was, 
had declared their unalterable adherence. | that it saved the revenue; or rather the 
The fact was that the Act of 1846 had | great objection to that of the Government, 
been abandoned by almost universal con- |was the loss which it would occasion to 
sent, so that the one plan was as open to | the revenue, at a time when the defici- 
the objection of increasing the differential | ency, as stated by the noble Lord, was 
duty as the other. The hon. Gentleman | 3,000,0U0J., and as afterwards stated by the 
the Member for Westbury had stated that Chancellor of the Exchequer, 2,000,0001.; 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer | but, in truth, even upon the showing of the 
stated to the House, namely, that the | Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, the 
price of sugar must be regulated by the | whole revenue upon which he calculated for 
price at which foreign sugar was sold in the current year was about 51,000,0001., to 
bond, with the duty added. It was clear | meet an expenditure of about 54,000,0001. 
that there was not a tendency to increase | Now, it was admitted by the hon. Member 
the consumption of foreign sugar, and that for Westbury, and by the Chancellor of 
the proposition of the Government would | the Exchequer, that 240,000/. would be 
occasion a loss to the revenue of 240,0001. | lost to the revenue by the proposition of 
It would be found that in the five months | the Government; and on that ground chiefly 
—s “y Sth of June — = a | = wens Yi - ee re proposal, 
alling-off in consumption of 1, tons, | It would be no advantage to the consumer, 
as compared with the first five months of | because the consumer of sugar paid other 
1847; but this the hon. Member for West-| taxes; and the people would have to sup- 
bury said that he could easily explain. | ply that deficiency of revenue by bearing 
He said that there was a Committee of the | increased taxation in some other shape. 
House of Commons sitting, and that an It was, he thought, very desirable that - 
idea had got abroad that they would re- | change should take place in the amount 0 
commend an increase of differential duty, | revenue from sugar this year; and even if 
= that 7, _ —— = | the revenue should afterwards os mae 
nial sugar would derive an advantage, and | it was a serious matter to throw awa 
that foreign sugar would be at a disadvan- | 240,000/. in the present state of the Ex 
tage. He was afraid that the real fact was to | chequer, even for a single year. He ad- 
be found in the disinclination to increase the | mitted that, whenever the revenue <— 
consumption of sugar. The average price | afford it, there was no tax which wou 

of sugar for the first five months of 1847 | more properly or advantageously reduced 
was 34s. per ewt., and the average price | than that on sugar; but their primary — 
for the first five months of 1848 was 24s. | was to keep up the public revenue. Pp 
a a fall Gy per ewt., ee — “4 —— 4 mee nee 3 - 
yet there appeared to be no increase of | subject, because the Chancellor o 4 
consumption. The principal difference be- | chequer, last Friday night, took an oppor 
tween the plan of the hon. Gentleman the | tunity of stating to the House the — 
Member for Leominster and that of the prospects of the revenue, in order to induce 
Government was the continuance of the | the House to reduce this tax more readily; 
differential duty for six years, and that at| but what were the improved prospects # 
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He rejoiced to find that there was an in- 
crease of 350,000/. on malt; but, even in- 
cluding that in the income, there would be 
a large deficiency. The plan of the Go- 
yernment had no tendency to increase the 
consumption of sugar; and, upon that 
ground, and considering the deficiency in 
the income, he was unwilling to sacrifice 
unnecessarily 240,000/. of revenue. To 
the consumer of sugar, if he paid no other 
taxation, this might be beneficial; but, as 
the people of this country must make up 
the deficiency, in some shape or other, by 
increased taxation, it was of no advantage 
to them to reduce the price of sugar by a 
sacrifice of 240,000J. in one branch of the 
revenue. But even with respect to the in- 
crease of the duty on malt, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had told them, that from the peculiar 
quality of the malt last year, there was so 


much saccharine matter contained in it | 


that the use of sugar in the breweries and 


sponding proportion. Now, last year 12,000 


the present year be a great falling-off in 
the consumption of sugar for those pur- 
poses. Then the right lion. Gentleman 
stated that he should have 150,0001. addi- 
tional revenue in consequence of abandon- 
ing the militia project, and that was cer- 
tainly an actual saving to that amount. 
But, when the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of being able to reduce 300,0002. on the 
Navy and Ordnance estimates, he must say 
that that was really no actual saving; it 
was throwing over to next year a burden 
Which belonged to the present. In addi- 
tion to which, he was afraid that the ex- 
cess of expenditure over the naval votes 
would be more than 300,000/. In the year 
ending April, 1847, the naval expenditure 
had exceeded the votes by 240,0001.; and 
he estimated the excess at 400,000J. for 
the year ending April, 1848; it might 
be more, but he felt sure that it would 
not be less; therefore it was quite clear 
that the excess of naval expenditure over 
the votes was to be set off against the re- 
duction of which the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke. But the right hon. Gentleman had 
adopted the recommendation of the hon. 
Member for Bolton, by carrying the appro- 
Priations in aid to the ways and means of 
the present year, and he calculated that 
he should gain by that change. Now 
that change might simplify the accounts, 
but it could be no saving to the country; 
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it could not reduce deficiency of revenue, 
and it was the duty of that House to 
keep up the revenue, and when they 
had a deficiency of 1,500,000/., accord- 
ing even to the improved prospects of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not to 
throw away 240,000/. It was the duty of 
that House to cut down the expenditure of 
the country as far as possible; but when 
they were satisfied of its necessity it was 
then equally the duty of the House to pro- 
vide the means of meeting that expendi- 
ture. The public credit could not other- 
wise be supported; and unless the publie 
credit was maintained, our institutions eould 
not be preserved. With this view, and for 
these reasons, he should cordially support 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. C. BRUCE did not think the present 
state of the public finances would warrant 
any sacrifice of revenue. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in addressing the House 
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| the other night upon the deficiency of the 
distilleries would be diminished in a corre- | revenue, had made a slight allusion to the 
| duty on corn, but he seemed to feel that 
tons of sugar were used in breweries and | 


distilleries; but probably there would in | 


it would burn his mouth. If the hon. 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
succeeded, in the present state of the re- 
venue, in prevailing upon the House to 
sacrifice an amount of revenue to the ex- 
tent of 1,200,0001. a year, raised by the 
duty upon corn—a duty which nobody made 
matter of complaint—then he could only 
say that he would deserve another purse 
of 80,000/. from all those persons in the 
country who desired to see extensive 
changes in the country brought about by 
financial embarrassment. But, referring 
to the more immediate question before the 
House, he must say that neither he nor 
his constituents had any personal connex- 
ion with or interest in the West Indian co- 
lonies; but they regarded that question as 
one involving the honour of this country 
and the great interests of humanity— 
which were matters that ought to be held 
as paramount in that House. They had 
to say whether they would adopt a course 
that would give effect to their past efforts 
to abolish slavery, or pursue a policy hav- 
ing a tendency to render all those efforts 
vain—to augment the sufferings of the 
African race—and to wrench from this 
country the glory of having at least at- 
tempted to extinguish the abominable traf- 
fic in human beings. They had been told 
that this was a question of revenue by the 
hon. Member for Liverpool; and the hon. 
Member for Westbury had told them it 
was emphatically the British consumers’ 
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question. Now, he differed from both of 
those views, and maintained that it was a 
question of West Indian distress, of whe- 
ther they would now so legislate as to 
rescue the planters from ruin. Everybody 
would admit that their policy towards the 
West Indian colonies had of late years 
been marked by egregious folly and disho- 
nesty; it was a great breach of faith, and 
had aggravated slavery. Now, he did not 
blame the present or the late Government 
for this; but he did blame the people of 
the United Kingdom for encouraging and 
stimulating the Government in adopting 
the selfish and demoralising axioms of free 
trade. He was actuated by no hostility to 
the Government, or any desire to disturb 
or unsettle its position in the vote he in- 
tended to give; on the contrary, he should 
regard it as a great misfortune in the pre- 
sent state of the country if a change took 
place in the Government, which he must 
confess had conducted itself with great de- 
cision, temper, energy, and success in the 
recent difficult and threatening state of af- 
fairs; and the right hon. Baronet the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department 
had merited the approbation and gratitude 
of the country for the manner in which he 
had guided the ship of the State past the 
shoals and the breakers. Of other depart- 
ments of the Administration, however, he 
could not express equal approval; but he 
would abstain from introducing party feel- 
ing into the debate. Now that a better 
spirit and feeling had come over persons’ 
minds, it behoved them to set sedulously 
about repairing the evils entailed upon the 
colonies by their past mischievous legisla- 
tion. Everybody intimately connected with 
the West Indies repudiated the idea that 
the Government proposition was adequate 
to the emergency for which it was de- 
signed. The Government ought to have 
adopted the recommendations of the able, 
indefatigable, independent, and honest 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
state of the West Indies—a course which, 
whilst it might have been adopted without 
compromising the independence of the Go- 
vernment, would at least have convinced 
the West Indian planters that they were 
at length disposed to grant them repara- 
tion and redress, and would have absolved 
the Government from responsibility, if the 
distress of these colonies did not gradually 
disappear. He regretted that the princi- 
ples of free trade and protection had been 
so much mixed up with, and made so pro- 
minent in that discussion: the question 
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turned upon infinitely higher considerations 
than either the one or the other of these 
systems; the principles of humanity were at 
stake in the question. But if the Govern. 
ment wished to act upon free-trade maxims, 
they had really cut away the ground from 
under their own feet; for the Government 
proposition involved an equal abandonment 
of free-trade principles with that of the 
hon. Member for Droitwich. The present, 
he admitted, was an exceptional case, and 
the Government could not fairly be regard- 
ed as turning their backs upon free trade, 
because in this peculiar instance they did 
not rigidly apply its maxims. Free trade, 
like everything else, was chiefly to be found 
fault with when it was pushed too far, and 
pursued without reference to existing in- 
terests. Again, upon the simple ground 
of economy, the Government would only 
be acting wisely if it made an adequate 
concession to the colonies, otherwise they 
would be actually throwing away money, 
By the consumer putting up with the sa- 
crifice of about }d. per lb. on sugar, the 
value of the fee-simple of the colonies 
would be enhanced; and it would therefore 
be altogether cheaper for this country to 
maintain the colonies. The difference be- 
tween the two propositions immediately 
before the House was very slight; and it 
was almost a toss-up which of them they 
should adopt. The great question was, 
would they seek to restore prosperity to the 
colonies, and to suppress the slave trade! 
Slavery could only be put down by exclu- 
ding slave-grown sugar from our markets; 
and if they would have the planters intro- 
duce all those improvements which had 
been recommended upon estates, they must 
allow them not only a large amount of pro- 
tection, but secure it to them for a sufi- 
cient length of time to admit of the full 
development of all the remedies suggested 
upon this question. He concurred with 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth in 
doubting whether immigration would be of 
any substantial avail. He feared those 
colonies which resorted to it would after- 
wards find they had tied a millstone round 
their own necks; but the colonial expendi- 
ture might be advantageously diminished. 
He would vote for the Amendment, as 
being the lesser evil, although he had no 
hope that, even if it were carried, it would 
secure its object. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westbury affirmed that a differen- 
tial duty against foreign sugar, no matter 
to what amount, small or large, was 4 ta 
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ofso much upon the people of this country. 
The hon. Gentleman laid that down as an 
axiom; but he was prepared to deny it. 
The planters in Cuba could grow sugar at 
15s. per ewt. cheaper than our colonists; 
and the differential duty of 10s. against 
them, would still enable them to compete 
successfully with our colonial produce. He 
was at a loss to conceive how the 5s. dif- 
ference could be imposed upon the people 
of this country; for he thought it went 
into the pockets of the Cuban planters. He 
would illustrate his opinion by a fact which 
he had heard that very day. He contended 
that a duty imposed and a duty taken 
of did not always burden or relieve the 
consumer. The circumstance to which he 
alluded was this. A merchant in the city 
of London had informed him that day, that 
upon the receipt of the intelligence that 
ls. 6d. would be taken off a certain class 
of sugar by the Government, he had writen 
out to Brazil, for the purpose of ordering 
a certain quantity of sugar to be furnished, 
and offering 1s. 6d. more, so that instead 
of the consumer gaining the additional 
ls. 6d., the Brazilian planter would gain 
it. He confessed he was placed in a some- 
what awkward position with respect to the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Leominster, because, although he 
thought it was preferable to the proposition 
of Her Majesty’s Government, yet he did 
not consider it to be so good as that of 
which he had given notice. He did not 
think either the proposition of the Govern- 
ment or that of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Barkly) would be the means of averting 
that ruin which was impending over the 
West Indies, or save them from that fate 
which had been sealed by the decision of 
the House of Commons. And ne confessed 
that it was not without pain that he re- 
flected upon what would be the feelings 
of the colonists when the news of the de- 
bate which had lately taken place in that 
House should have been carried to the 
other side of the Atlantic. They (the co- 
lonists) would find that the hon. Gentle- 
man who represented the colonies in that 
House (Mr. Hawes), whom they might 
perhaps fondly imagine would have been 
their advocate, appeared as a_ special 
pleader against them. They would find 
that he stated on behalf of the Colonial 
Office that there was no particular dis- 
tress in the colonies at the present mo- 
ment. [Mr. Hawes: No!] The hon. 
Gentleman had stated that distress per- 
vaded every portion of the empire, and 
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therefore the colonists had no great rea- 
son to complain of the distress affecting 
their interests in particular. But there 
was a remarkable speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman—he quoted all the despatches 
which had been received in this country 
during the last fifty years from the colo- 
nies, down to the recent distress—de- 
spatches which had no bearing upon the 
present discussion; but he entirely omitted 
to quote those important despatches and 
complaints which had been recently re- 
ceived from Lord Harris and by Sir C. 
Grey, and which bore distinctly upon the 
subject before the House. Either the hon. 
Gentlemen at the Colonial Office believed 
or disbelieved the statements of the Go- 
vernors of the colonies. If they disbe- 
lieved their statements, the Governors 
ought to be removed. If they believed 
their statements, the hon. Gentlemen at 
the Colonial Office were bound to lay 
them before the House. And what would 
be the feeling of the people of the United 
States when they read the report of the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, he (Mr. Baillie) 
was at a loss to understand. When they 
found that a statesman so eminent, one 
upon whose opinion so much weight was 
deservedly placed in that House, and 
throughout the country generally, said that 
no better consolation remained to the West 
India colonies than the prospect of revolt 
amongst the slaves of Cuba—or amongst 
the slaves of the southern States of Ame- 
rica—he could easily understand the feel- 
ings of indignation with which the people 
of America would read that statement. 
The question really before the House was 
whether the West Indian colonies were to 
be given up or maintained? If the ma- 
jority of the House were of the same opin- 
ion as the hon. Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, that the colonies were 
useless and burdensome, and that it would 
be to the advantage of the people of this 
country to receive colonial produce from 
Cuba and Brazil, they should at once be 
prepared to adopt a straightforward course, 
and to do a last and final act of justice to 
our West Indian colonies. They should 
be prepared to state that, as this country 
had changed its policy with regard to the 
colonies, so they were prepared to release 
those colonies from any further allegiance 
to the British Crown. They should state 
that they were prepared to allow the colon- 
ists to adopt that course which they might 
think conducive to their future happiness 
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and prosperity ; that they might, if they | The Government also promised a loan org 
thought proper, attach themselves to that! gift of 500,0007. It would have been 
great country which they believed to be | much better for the West Indians to have 
the most able and willing to extend to them | the 1,300,000/. which was owing to them; 
proper protection. That would be the| but immigration, so far as it went, would 
most straightforward course, and to that|go to enable them to meet the foreign 
they must ultimately come. But the right | trader, and an Englishman, with fair play 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth | and fair means of competition, could com. 
said he was not prepared to adopt that! pete with any one. On the two grounds, 
course—he was not prepared to abandon | that the plan proposed by the hon. Mem. 
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or maintain the colonies—he was only pre- 
pared to adopt a neutral course. Such a 
policy would bring the colonies to irretriey- 
able ruin. 

Mr. GODSON recommended the House 
to come to the consideration of the ques- 
tion really before it, which was whether 
muscovado sugar should be admitted at 
13s. or 14s., and not whether free trade 
should be applied to the West India colo- 
nies. The House had now decided that 


| ber (Mr. Barkly) left out the white sugars, 
and would not increase consumption, he 
thought the Ministerial plan the least evil 
of the two. 

Mr. MOWATT would promise not to 
travel into the budget, or ‘‘ old stores.” 
The Government having come to the de. 
termination that there were circumstances 
|in the ease of the West Indies justifying 
ia departure from their rule of policy in 
| 





matters of trade and commerce, the West 


the recommendation of the Committee of | Indians really seemed to have the best of 
the adoption of a 10s. differential duty | the argument, since they had a right to 
should not be agreed to; and although he | expect such a scale as would answer the 





should have most approved of the plan of 
the hon. Member for Montrose, yet, as the 
choice now rested between the plan of the 
Government and that of the hon. Member 
for Leominster, he was bound to say that 
he thought the Government proposal the 
better of the two. It was impossible to form 
an uniform plan for all the different sugars 
of the different colonies, east and west, 
which should be equally applicable and 
beneficial to all. He thought it unfair 
and unjust to the West Indies to press the 
revenue so much as had been insisted upon 
in the present debate. The question was, 
whether the distress was so extreme that 
by and by the colonies must be abandoned; 
and, no matter whether the revenue was 
falling or not, it was the duty of the Le- 
gislature to preserve the colonies. As it 
was decided that the colonies were not to 
have the differential duty of i0s., the next 
best thing for them was consumption, and 
that was only to be obtained by gradual 
reduction of duties. If the plan of the 
Ministry should be adopted, such was his 
opinion of the great advantage which the 
slave trade gave to Cuba and Brazil, that 
he felt convinced that in 1851 the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
to come down to the House to stop the 
seale from falling lower. The plan of the 
Government was so far better, as it would 
give the West Indians at least some glim- 
mering of hope of a day when there should 
be something like equality—not mere 
equality as to figures, but as to value. 


desired purpose. For himself, he took 
quite a different view. He belonged nei- 
ther to the Government nor to the West 
Indian party; but if he must give himself 
a denomination, he should say he was 
there representing the interests of a third 
party who were suffering between the two, 
namely, the people. The Government 
measure would give no substantial aid to 
the West Indians. They hed fought their 
way through a transition state from slave 
labour to free, without any thanks to the 
Government, so far as to reduce the cost 
of production to range between 15s. and 
20s. per ewt., while in the slave countries 
it was 15s. Let alone for a little longer, 
our colonies would be able to compete with 
those countries; there was but a small 
margin to overcome. But the Government 
ought not to have departed from the prin- 
ciple of leaving to all industrial classes 
the result of their own enterprise. It 
would reopen a vast sea of controversy, 
and shake the confidence of the coun- 
try in the bond fides of the Government 
with respect to free trade. Viewing both 
plans as evils, he (Mr. Mowatt) would take 
no part in either of them. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK moved that the 
Chairman report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that a Com- 
mittee had been appointed to consider the 
best way of expediting the public business 
in that House; but there could be no great 
hope of any recommendation of theirs 
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being effectual unless the House would de- 
termine, when once it had undertaken the 
discussion of a subject, to go on with it 
and dispose of it. The House was then, 
on the 7th of July, occupied with the con- 
tinuation of a debate which began on the 
16th of June; and he could not see why 
they should decline to proceed with the 
discussion. It began when the House was 
not near so full; it was carried on with 
great ability by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) and others, who had nearly 
exhausted the subject, and among them 
were three hon. Gentlemen interested in 
the West Indian colonies, who had given 
their views. The noble Lord, who had for 
months followed up this question through 
all its difficulties, was certainly fully en- 
titled to be heard, and no doubt the House 
would hear him at any hour. But as for 
adjourning to Monday the question whether 
there should be a 13s. or a 14s. duty, and 
a protection of 7s. for six years, or duties 
lowered with a view of increasing con- 
sumption, and then on Monday beginning 
with a thin House, and proceeding with 
some fifty Members through a protracted 
discussion, it seemed to him (Lord J. 
Russell) to be giving such encouragement 


to lengthened debates, that he really could 

not consent to the Motion, and must ask the 

Committee to decide upon it by a division. 
Lorp G. BENTINCK hoped he was not 


asking anything unreasonable. He was 
the Chairman of the Select Committee. It 
was not his fault that he had not yet ad- 
dressed the House in Committee at all; on 
Friday night, at various hours, not seeking 
to speak at a fashionable hour of the night, 
he was up three times, but was not so for- 
tunate as to catch the Chairman’s eye. He 
felt it his duty to address the Committee; 
and, charged as he was with the interests 
of these West India colonies, he thought 
it was scarcely reasonable to call upon him 
at a quarter past twelve to answer all the 
statements that had been made against 
them, and against the advice of the Com- 
mittee over which he had the honour to 
peside. Therefore, though he was most 
sorry at any time to run counter to the 
feeling of the House, confident as he was 
that at that hour he had neither the wit 
nor the ability to amuse the House or to 
attract its attention, he was under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of persisting in his 

otion. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that the Chairman do report progress :— 
Ayes 80: Noes 211 ; Majority 131. 
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Owen, Sir J. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
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Palmerston, Visct. 
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Price, Sir R. 
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Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scrope, G. P. 
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Seymour, Sir H. 
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Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir ¢, 
Wyld, J. 


Turner, G. J. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Williams, J. 


TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


The House resumed, Committee to sit 
again. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

Several votes were agreed to. House 
resumed, and adjourned at a quarter past 
One. 


te ete 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 10, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pustic BiLis.—1* Ecclesiastical Patronage 
Suits Compromise (Ireland), 
2® Exchange of Ecclesiastical Patronage between Her Ma- 
jesty and the Earl of Leicester; Payment of Debts out 
of Real Estate. 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. Prom Medical Men in Halifax, 
in favour of the Public Health Bill.—From Lancaster, 
and other Places, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 


on the Sabbath.—From the Chamber of Commerce of, 


Edinburgh, in favour of the Law of Entail (Scotland) 
Bill—From Ardconaig, and a great Number of other 
Places, in Scotland, for Facilitating the Attainment of 
Sites for Free Churches.—From Birmingham, and Man- 
chester, in favour of the Sale of Beer Regulation Bill._— 
From an Odd Fellows’ Lodge of Dewsbury, for the Ex- 
tension of the Provisions of the Benefit Societies Act to 
that Order.—From the Dukinfield Waterworks Com- 
pany, against the Public Health Bill.—From Ratepayers 
of the Nenagh Union, for a full Inquiry into the 
Working of the Irish Poor Law.—From Suffolk, for the 
Adoption of Measures for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Offenders. 


CLUBS (IRELAND). 


Lorp BROUGHAM wished to direet 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to a subject connected with the pre- 
sent state of matters in Ireland; and, in 
doing so, he hoped it would be understood 
that he was not asking for information. 
He alluded to the organisation of secret 
clubs of a dangerous character in that 
country. The well-known existence of 
these clubs was causing the greatest alarm 
even among persons of firm minds, as the 
system of organisation by which they were 
formed and sustained was very much cal- 
culated to lead away the ignorant and un- 
wary. He hoped, therefore, that the at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government was 
directed to this subject, and to the adop- 
tion of means for obviating the dangerous 
consequences of that kind of agitation in 
Ireland which had ever been the pest and 
curse of that unhappy country. He was 
sure that if the Government wished any 
means taken to strengthen their hands im 
this matter, they would find no difficulty 
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cither in that or in the other House of Par- | 
lament with regard to the passing of any | 
measures that might be deemed necessary | 
to put an end to such a perilous state of | 
things. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE 
thought it necessary only to say, that the 
attention of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
Jand as well as of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been directed to this subject. | 
With respect to the perils of those clubs 
the existence of which had been referred 
to by the noble and learned Lord, he be- 
lieved there could be no difference of 
opinion. 


SCOTCH FREE CHURCH. 
The Marquess of BREADALBANE 


rose to present 162 petitions, complaining 
of the refusal of sites for Free churches in 
Scotland. He had about fifty other peti- 
tions to lay before their Lordships, but 
these he would delay till the Bill respecting 
sites came from the other House of Parlia- 
ment. The noble Marquess then quoted 
several passages from the report of the 
Committee on Sites, to the effect that 
they had found on investigation that there 
were a number of Free Church congrega- 
tis in Scotland without any place of 
worship, and which were accustomed in 
consequence to meet in the open air; that 
725 churches had already been built by 
the Free Church, and that sites had been 
refused to 35 congregations; and also the 
hope expressed by the Committee that 
every just ground of complaint would be 
speedily removed by those who had it in 
their power to redress such grievances. 
Such was the state of matters when the 
Committee reported, and he found on in- 
quiry that there were still 35 congregations, 
including 16,000 people, who were refused 
sites, so that the grievance existed to as 
great an extent as it did when the report 
of the Committee was adopted. He re- 
garded this grievance as inconsistent with 
the principles of the British constitution; 
and he regretted to say that it was one 
which he could not expect all their Lord- 
ships to condemn, as there were Members 
of their Lordships’ House who stood among 
the number of those by whom these sites 
Were refused. He imputed motives to no 
one; but he trusted that those noble Lords, 
when they came to know all the cireum- 
stances, would no longer consider them- 
selves justified in refusing sites to the Free 
Church. Would any of their Lordships be 
Justified in taking steps to prevent a man 
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from earning his daily bread? Surely 
not. Then, how could any man be justi- 
fied in preventing others from obtaining 
eternal salvation in the way which their 
consciences pointed out? No man was en- 
titled to interpose between a man and his 
Maker and that eternal salvation which 
God had provided. Who were they to 
whom sites were refused? They were 
members of the Free Church of Scotland— 
that denomination of Christians who from 
conscientious motives had seceded from the 
Established Church of that country. This 
church had 698 ministers, and the number 
of churches in existence was 701; 241 
manses were built, and 53 more building. 
Since their rupture with the Establishment 
they had raised, for purely religious and 
educational purposes in 1843-4, 363,7131.; 
in 1844-5, 344,483/.; in 1845-6, 301,0007.; 
in 1846-7, 311,698/.; and in 1847-8, 
276,4931., making in all a total of 
1,600,0007. in round numbers. Having 
thus brought this grievance under their 
Lordships’ notice, and having stated what 
this Christian people had done, he hoped 
that they would obtain that redress which 
a British Legislature should afford to 
British subjects, when they had occasion 
to complain of infringements upon their 
rights and privileges. The noble Marquess 
then presented the petitions. 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 10, 1848. 


MinuTES.] Pusiic Briu1s.—1l° Poor Law Union Charges 
(No. 2). 

2° West India Islands Relief; Parochial Debt and Audit; 
Poor Law Union District Schools; Court of Justiciary 
(Scotland) ; Corn Markets (Ireland). 

5° County Cess. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Thomas Greene, from 
Galgate, Lancashire, and several other Places, for an 
Extension of the Elective Franchise.—By Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, from Inhabitants of Bethnal Green, and by 
other Hon. Members, from several Places, for the Adop- 
tion of Universal Suffrage.—By Viscount Galway, from 
Cringley, Nottingham, for a Better Observance of the 
Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Cowan, from Pennicuick, in the 
County of Edinburgh, in favour of the Places of Worship 
Sites (Scotland) Bill.—By Sir H. F. Davie, from the 
Magistrates and Council of Haddington, for Inquiry re- 
specting the Excise Laws.— By Mr. Frewen, from several 
Merchants and Others, of the City of London, for a 
Repeal of the Duty on Malt.—By Mr. Cowan, from the 
Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, against any Alteration 
of Sugar Duty.—By Mr. Duncan, from Dundee, for In- 
quiry into the Bukers’ Grievances.—By Mr. Osborne, 
from Clonmel, for Amendment of the Corn Markets 
(Ireland) Act.—By Sir Lucius O’Brien, from Clare, for 
the Abolition of the Office of Coroner (Ireiand).—By Sir 
R. H. Inglis, from the Parishes of Piddington, Hackle- 
ton, and Horton, Northampton, against the Diplomatic 
Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.—By Sir D. Dundas, from 
Dingwall, for an Establishment of a College at Inverness. 
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COLONISATION. 

The Eart of LINCOLN said, that, in 
rising to ask the question of the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies of which he had 
given notice on Friday last, in reference 
to an Address to the Crown agreed to last 
Session of Parliament, he hoped he might 
be allowed to preface his question by a 
statement of what occurred on that occa- 
sion. On the Ist of June, 1847, he 
moved— 

“« That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will take into Her most 
gracious consideration the means by which colo- 
nisation may be made subsidiary to other mea- 
sures for the improvement of the social condition 
of Ireland, and by which, consistently with a full 
regard to the interests of the colonies themselves, 
the comfort and prosperity of those who emigrate 
may be effectually promoted.” 

Upon that occasion a debate ensued, in the 
course of which many hon. Members ex- 
pressed themselves strongly in favour of 
the Motion. He had explained to the 
House that his object in moving the ad- 
dress was, that the Government should 
appoint a Commission to inquire into the 
subject. The noble Lord at the head of 


the Government, in the course of his 
speech, while assenting to the Motion, 


explained the mode in which the inquiry 
should be carried out. The noble Lord 
disapproved altogether of appointing a Com- 
mission, and said, among other things— 

“Tf you want to get valuable opinions, you 
should take, first, the opinion of the Governor 
General and Council. I think next it would be 
desirable to have the opinion of experienced per- 
sons in the Executive Council, as well as that 
also of the Provincial Assembly ”— 

(alluding, of course, to Canada.) The 
noble Lord also said— 

“ Tt would be necessary that such an inquiry 
should come from the Crown; and through those 
organs of the Crown in the province who are ac- 
customed to transact business with the executive 
and legislative bodies.” 

At the close of the noble Lord’s speech, 
he said— 

“ We are quite ready to direct the Governors 
of each of our British American provinces to con- 
sult the legislative bodies and the executive bo- 
dies as to those plans which are most likely to be 
useful to the colonies, and to which they will most 
readily lend an ear. Iam quite ready to say that 
we shall lay the whole result of these recommen- 
dations on the table of the House; at the same 
time giving the opinion of the Government upon 
them in another Session of Parliament.” 

It appeared that some little doubt existed 
as to what the precise intention of the 
noble Lord was; and before the debate 
closed, an hon. Gentleman, then a Member 


of the House (Sir W. James), said— 
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“ He did not quite collect whether the noble 
Lord intended any special inquiries to be madg 
beyond those ordinarily made through the Goyer. 
nors of colonies.” 

The noble Lord replied— 

_ That there would be special inquiries upon 

this subject, but not by the appointment of a Com. 
mission. 
To this address, so assented to by the 
House, Her Majesty, on the 14th of the 
same month, was pleased to return this 
most gracious answer :— 

“‘T have taken into my consideration the Ad- 

dress of my faithful Commons. I am deeply sen. 
sible of the advantage which may be derived from 
the adoption of further measures for the promo- 
tion of colonisation ; and I will direct such inqui- 
ries to be made as will enable Parliament to adopt 
a course free from those evils which any precipi- 
tate legislation on this subject might cause both 
to the emigrants and to the colonies,” 
On the 20th of December last—on the day 
before the House adjourned for the Christ. 
mas holidays—he (the Earl of Lincoln) 
asked the noble Lord whether any answers 
had been given to the despatches which 
had been sent out from the Colonial Office 
in consequence of that address; and, if so, 
whether those answers would be laid on 
the table of the House? The noble Lord 
at once said that all the papers connected 
with the subject should be produced. In 
the course of the recess, certain papers 
were delivered; but there did not appear 
to be amongst them any despatch relative 
to the inquiry he (the Earl of Lincoln) 
had suggested, nor any answer to show 
that any inquiries had been instituted. 
Thirteen months having now elapsed since 
that Motion was made and assented to by 
the Government, the question he now wish- 
ed to put to the hon. Gentleman the Un- 
der Secretary for the Colonies was, whe- 
ther any and what step had been taken by 
the Colonial Office pursuant to that ad- 
dress? And presuming, as, of course, he 
might do, that in accordance with the pro- 
mise of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), 
an inquiry had been made into this sub- 
ject, he would ask the hon. Gentleman 
further, whether there was any objection 
to lay upon the table of the House copies 
of any despatches sent out by the Colonial 
Office on the subject, and of the answers 
received from the colonial governments to 
those despatches ? 

Mr. HAWES hoped the House would 
permit him to make a few observations m 
answer to the question put to him by the 
noble Lord. The noble Lord had correctly 
stated the nature of the Motion made by 
him on the lst of June, 1847, and also the 
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nature of the answer given by the noble 
lord at the head of the~ Government to 
that Motion. On the 4th of June, in the 
House of Lords, a Select Committee was 
moved for and appointed— 

“To consider the means by which colonisation 
may be made subsidiary to other measures for the 
improvement of the social condition of Ireland, 
and by which, with a full regard to the interest 
of the colonies themselves, the comfort and pros- 
pity of those who emigrate may be promoted.” 


This Motion, and that of the noble Earl, 
were as nearly as possible identical in their 
object, and very nearly so in words. The 
Committee of the House of Lords had 
made great progress in their inquiries. 
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1847, was 174,000; and from the Ist of 
January to the lst of June, 1848, 124,000. 


SUGAR DUTIES—COMMITTEE, 

House in Committee on the Sugar 
Duties. 

Question again proposed— 

“That, in lieu of the Duties and Customs 
now payable, &c., the following duties, &c., be 
charged :—” 

Mr. HUME would not occupy the time 
of the Committee by showing how com- 
pletely the colonies had been prevented 
from procuring free labour. They had re- 
ports from almost every island, in which it 
appeared that laws had been passed by the 


Evidence of various witnesses had been | legislative assemblies for promoting this 
obtained, but the Committee had not yet | object ; but these laws had been one and 


closed their labours. He should, however, 
very imperfectly answer the noble Earl if 
he were to allow it to be supposed that the 
Colonial Office were remaining quiescent 
pending the inquiry by that Committee. 
Now, since the noble Lord’s Motion had 
been made, measures had been taken which 
had materially added to the comfort and 
health of emigrants. The mortality among 
persons who emigrated last year was ex- 
tremely large; but by reason of measures 
judiciously adopted, the mortality this year 
had been reduced to nearly one per cent. 
Papers had already been laid on the table 
of the House; and he should lay further 
papers before the House to-night, which 
entered into the whole subject. There 
was one portion to which he more particu- 
larly wished to direct the attention of the 
House. For the purpose of promoting 
emigration to New South Wales, the sum 
of 100,000/. had been sanctioned to be 
advanced upon debentures secured on the 
territorial revenues of the colony. Ac- 
counts having been received from the co- 
lony that all the old debentures had been 
paid off, his noble Friend at the head of 
the Colonial Department sanctioned a fresh 
loan to the extent of 300,000I., to be se- 
cured on the territorial and general colo- 
nial revenues, to be applied for the pur- 
poses of emigration; and that was gradu- 
ally being brought into operation. Emi- 
gration to Australia and New South Wales 
was of a most extensive character. It 
was calculated that by the end of Decem- 
ber, the number of emigrants to Australia 
Would amount to 13,800, and to New 
South Wales to 4,900; making altogether 
18,700 emigrants. Besides that, the num- 

t of emigrants to the United States from 
the Ist of January to the Ist of June, 





justice. 


to meet the difficulty. 





all disallowed by the Colonial Office. The 
Colonial Secretaries had one after another 
prevented the colonies from giving a trial 
to free labour as compared with slave la- 
bour; and but for the difficulties thus 
thrown in their way, they would not have 
been brought to their present state. It 
was on that ground that he had ventured 
to tell his hon. Friends near him, that this 
was not a question of free trade but of 
It appeared to him that the Go- 
vernment had not taken the proper course 
He would wish to 
know if they had made up their minds to 
one of these two alternatives? If the 
colonies were unable to keep up the esta- 
blishments on those islands, was the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government pre- 
pared to pay for their maintenance ¢ Un. 
der the present system it was impossible 
that the expense could be paid by the 
colonies. In one instance, a vessel had 
returned without a single man; and in an- 
other recent case, that of the Gulnare, 
after an expense of 1,500I. to the colony, 
the vessel came back with but one man. 
And yet every promise had been held out 
to the colonies that they should have an 
opportunity of competing with the slave 
countries, by a sufficient supply of free 
labour. Neither the Motion of the noble 
Lord, nor the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Leominster (Mr. Barkly), would have 
the effect of placing the colonies in a 
better position than they were in in 1846. 
The time was not far distant when this 
country would have so pay the whole ex- 
pense of these establishments. Were they 
willing to abandon the colonies to the li- 
berated slave population, as the result of 
emancipation? If they were, he would 
ask them to consider the moral effect upon 
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our own affairs as a nation, of our colonies 
being first ruined by our own measures, 
and then abandoned. He submitted to 
Her Majesty’s Government that the House 
had never had the question put to it in the 
view that it ought to have been, namely, 
‘* Will you maintain our colonies, or will 
you not?”’ Many persons agreed with 
him that, in former days, the colonies 
ought to have been obliged to pay their 
own expenses, and, in return for that, to 
have been enabled to regulate their own 
affairs, and appoint their own officers: in 
other words, to be placed exactly in the 
situation of the province of New York be- 
fore the American revolution. The plan 
of the noble Lord, however, afforded the 
most homeopathic amount of relief. He 
ought either to leave the colonies as they 
are, or to give them sufficient time to ob- 
tain free labour, so as to have a fair chance 
in competition with slave labour. He had 
no doubt with free labour the West India 
colonies would speedily be able to compete 
with the slave labour of Cuba or Brazil. 
To give them this was not to give them 
protection ; it was only to perform an act 
of justice. 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK :* [have 
to apologise to the House for having moved 
the adjournment on Friday night; but I 
trust that the House will feel that the 
question is all-important, and that, having 
been Chairman of the Select Committee 
that sat so many days and hours, I am na- 
turally anxious to have an opportunity of 
addressing the Committee other than at a 
late hour of the night. The question now 
is, not whether the House should afford ad- 
ditional protection and some relief to the 
West Indian colonies, the Mauritius, and 
the sugar-planting interests in the East; 
but what should be the degree and amount 
of relief which the House should afford ? 
It is no longer a question whether the 
Sugar Duties Act of 1846 should be main- 
tained or abandoned; the House of Com- 
mons has condemned that Act by a majo- 
rity of nine to one, and there were only 
thirty-six Members of this House last week 
to be found prepared to affirm and main- 
tain the policy of the Act of 1846. With 
respect to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Leominster, I ought to say, 
that it is a proposal I very little approve. 
At the same time, the question for me to 
decide is, whether it is better or worse 
than the proposition of Her Majesty’s Min- 
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isters? The protection proposed by the 
hon. Member for Leominster for six years 
amounts to 45s.; that is to say, 7s. 7d. for 
six consecutive years on the finest quality 
of sugar, and to 27s. upon the lowest 
quality of sugar at 4s. 6d. a ewt. for the 
same period; whilst the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers amounts, in the six 
years, to only 32s. 6d. against the first 
quality of sugar, that is ‘‘ brown clayed,” 
and to 24s. against the lower qualities of 
foreign muscovado sugar : it is impossible, 
therefore, to dispute that the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Leominster is, as re- 
gards the colonies, a better measure of re. 
lief than that proposed by the noble Lord; 
and therefore, as between these two pro- 
posals, I cannot doubt that I am bound to 
give my vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman. But in so doing, I feel it 
to be my duty to say, that on behalf of the 
West India interest, on behalf of the in- 
terest of the Mauritius, on behalf of the 
sugar planters of the East Indies, on be- 
half of the Gentlemen in the Committee 
who honoured me with their support, and 
on my own behalf, I repudiate the proposal 
as a final settlement of the question. It 
is not satisfactory to the British West In- 
dies, or to the Mauritius, or to the East 
Indies. I believe that that measure is not 
recommended by any of those great inter- 
ests which are immediately concerned; it is 
not a proposal which was mooted at all in 
the Committee over which I had the honour 
to preside; it has not the sanction of the 
great interests in this country, which as- 
sembled in London in May last; nor has 
it the support of the great interests which 
met at Liverpool in the early part of last 
month. It is opposed to the recommenda- 
tions which from time to time have been 
received from the West Indies and the 
Mauritius, which all point at a lowering of 
the price to the consumer by a reduction of 
duty, and thus creating an increase of con- 
sumption; and it has not the sanction of 
the East India Company. Now, the pro- 
posal of the Committee—which was finally 
sanctioned by the Committee, though it 
does not go the length of what has been 
asked for by the West Indies and the Mav- 
ritius—has yet met with the sanction of the 
largest meeting of merchants and others 
assembled in Liverpool since 1841; for, 
after an open discussion, in which the 
greatest endeavours were made by the 
free-trade party, by the Manchester school, 
to defeat the resolutions which were finally 
passed at that meeting—notwithstanding 
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the hon. Member for South Lancashire, 
Mr. William Brown, and the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, Mr. Thornely, went 
down to support the views of those who are 
constant to the Act of 1846—after an open 
and able discussion, the proposal made to 
the Committee by Sir Thomas Birch, for 
310s. differential duty for six years, was 
so strongly supported that the newspapers 
inform us, that finally only six hands were 
held up against it; and when the same | 
proposition was mooted at a meeting of 
the proprietors of East India stock, at 
the East India House, the Chairman an- 
nounced that the Court of Directors was 
unanimous, there being but one dissentient | 
voice against the 10s. duty at the meeting | 
of the proprietors of the East India Com- 
pny. And we have now late—though 
better late than never—the assurance of 
Sir Charles Grey, the Governor General of | 
Jamaica, that, ‘‘ after a careful and most | 
painstaking review of the whole subject, 
his opinion is, that a duty of 2d. in the 
pound on foreign sugar, and ld. in the 
pound on colonial sugar, is the only re- 
source to prevent a large portion of the es- 
tates in Jamaica from being thrown out of 
cultivation.”” We have also the represen- 
tation of those able men who represent the 
interests of the Mauritius, made to the 
Government in November last, that a duty 
of 9s. 4d. on colonial sugar, and 20s. on | 
foreign sugar, is the relief which they re- | 
quire, and without which they cannot con- 
tinue to cultivate their estates. You have, 
last of all, after a most laborious investiga- 
tion, the recommendation of a majority of 
the Committee appointed by you to inquire 
“whether any and what measures could be 
adopted by Parliament for the relief”’ of 
these colonies; that a duty of 20s. on fo- 
reign, and 10s. on colonial sugar is the re- 
lief which Parliament ought to afford to 
those suffering interests. Look, therefore, 
where I will, I find such unanimity in sup- 
port of a differential duty of 10s. in favour 
ofthe colonies, that I am surprised that any 
Gentleman connected with the West India 
interest should rest on his own individual 
judgment in opposition to that of nearly all 
the parties immediately concerned, and 
should fix upon the proposition recom- 
mended to the House by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Leominster, whereby 
itis proposed to afford relief by raising the 
duty on foreign instead of reducing the 
duty on colonial sugar. 

In addition to this testimony in favour 
of the recommendation of the Committee, I 
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hold in my hand extracts fron the Jamaica 
Times of the 29th of May end Ist of June. 
On the 29th of May they were under the 
impression that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
were prepared to give a 10s. duty for three 
years ; and under that impression, this 
was the language of that journal :— 


Commitizz. 


‘* Tf we are to believe rumour, it would appear 
that the only relief to be doled out to the planters, 
at the recommendation of the Committee, will be 
a differential duty of 10s. per ewt. to continue for 
three years. If this partial and insignificant re- 
lief is all that the West India colonies are to ex- 
pect, we say, let it be flung back with indignation 
in the face of Parliament.” 


In two days afterwards the first informa- 
tion reached the island that the reeommen- 
dation of the Committee, which they pre- 
sumed would be attended to by Parlia- 
ment, would probably be something very 
like the recommendation at which the 
Committee did afterwards arrive; and ac- 
cordingly, on June 1, the same journal 
says— 

“ The coup de grace was inflicted by the Bill of 
1846. Despondency had supplied the place of 
hope, and like the shattered vessel endeavouring 
to catch a glimpse of land, so were they looking 
with feverish anxiety for something upon which 
they might build a hope. May we not then say 
that we have one thing at least upon which we 
may build that hope, in the possession of the ful- 
ness of the seasons which have returned to the 
island? Yes! Divine Providence has, in merey, 
granted that without which every other boon 
would be useless ; that which forms the basis of 
every other benefit that may be conferred. Would 
that we were as sure of human aid! Those to 
whom we have looked for that protection and fa- 
vour, to which we have a national claim, have 
been our most relentless persecutors ; yet we have 
a glimmering of hope that they are now awaken- 
ed to a sense of the injustice they have done us. 
It is observable in respect to fortunate events as 
well as in respect to mishaps, that a succession of 
fortune, whether of good or evil fortune, follows 
hard upon each other. We have been for these 
fourteen years suffering all the vicissitudes of ac- 
cumulated misfortunes. We shall, therefore, hail 
our blissful rains as the forerunner of other fa- 
vourable events. Should this be now followed by 
the reduced duty upon colonial sugar to 10s., ac- 
companied by a protective duty of 10s. against 
foreign sugar, as it is alleged will be the recom- 
mendation of Lord George Bentinck’s Commit- 
tee ; and if to these is added a free system of 
African immigration, unrestricted by rules in- 
duced by the distempered and embittered minds 
of our most inveterate enemies, then, indeed, may 
Jamaica hope for better days than have lately 
fallen to her lot. The packet, which is this day 
expected, may, we hope, bring cheerful tidings to 
our hearts.” 


There, is therefore, the opinion not only 
of the Governor General of Jamaica, but 
of the editor of the newspaper which is 
supposed to speak the sentiments of the 
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planters of Jamaica, that the proposal 
of the Committee would ‘bring cheerful 
tidings to the hearts” of the people of 
Jamaica, and would hold out to them a 
prospect of greater prosperity than had 
‘‘lately fallen to her lot.’ Such being 
the case, it is to me a matter of deep re- 
gret that Her Majesty’s Ministers should 
not have thought proper to propose or sanc- 
tion such a healing measure as would have 
been satisfactory to the great interests con- 
cerned, and should have preferred to make 
a proposal which appears to give satisfac- 
tion to no one. No one has been found to 
rise in this House and say that he ap- 
proved of the measure; and it has met 
with no approbation out of doors. 

But when I rose, my intention was to 
answer the arguments which have been 
adduced principally by the two hon. Mem- 
bers for Manchester (Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Milner Gibson) against any further claim 
of the British colonists for relief; and to 
answer the question whether they have or 
not received full compensation; and to that 
part of the question | will now address my- 
self. Referring the House to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright), I will address myself to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Have the British colonies, or have 
they not, received full compensation ? ”’ 
The hon. Member used the very ingenious 
argument that the value of the produce of 
the British colonies in a long series of 
years had annually been only so much, 
stating his estimate of the annual value of 
the produce exported from each colony, 
giving, as one instance, Jamaica, esti- 
mated at 3,000,000/. sterling annually, 
and entered into a calculation to show, 
taking the profits of trade as very remune- 
rative at 10 per cent upon produce, that 
the 15,600,0007. paid to the West Indies 
would, at interest at 5 per cent far exceed 
the profits of the British West Indies caleu- 
lated at 10 per cent upon the annual value 
of the produce. Now, that is an ingenious 
argument; but it rests upon no solid foun- 
dation. It might be good for something so 
far as the merchants engaging in the su- 
gar trade were concerned; they, no doubt, 
would be well contented if they earned ten 
per cent; but to say that ten per cent on 
the value of the produce exported is a fair 
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But it is not very difficult to show what 
really have been the profits of the Wes 
Indian planters in a long course of years; 
and I will endeavour to do this. Towards 
the end of the last century it was com. 
monly calculated that 130,000,0001. was 
the amount of capital invested in the West 
Indies; and I will now show to the House 
what have been the profits of the planters 
at various periods during the present cen. 
tury. In 1814, it is stated by Mr. Mar. 
shall in his statistical returns, which were 
received as authority in that House, and 
for which that Gentleman had been justly 
rewarded, that the value of sugar alone 
imported from the British West Indies 
was 12,484,714. The cost of making mu. 
gar at that period was 16l. a ton, and in 
that year they made 182,140 tons. The 
total cost, therefore, of making that sugar 
would amount to 2,914,140/. Mr. Mar. 
shall further stated that in 1831 the charge 
for freight for all the produce of the Bri. 
tish West Indies was 1,000,0001. sterling, 
and the charges for insurance, agency, 
commission, and brokerage, amounted to 
400,0007. But as 1814 was a period of 
war, though the produce was not so great, 
I will assume that the charge for freight and 
the charges for insurance, brokerage, &e., 
were double, and that, instead of 1,000,0001. 
sterling, it was in 1814, 2,000,0001. ster. 
ling, and instead of 400,0001., 800,000. 
Then putting the three’ sums together, 
which constituted all the cost necessary to 
bring the sugar of the British West Indies 
into the London market, namely, cost of 
manufacture, freight, and general charges, 
the result was, a total cost of 5,714,140); 
which being deducted from the ascertained 
value of the sugar imported, would leave 
6,770,5741., as the clear profit left for 
proprietors, planters, and mortgagees. An 
annual income of 6,770,5741. at 20 years’ 
purchase—the period fixed by the hon 
Member himself, but considerably under 
the number of years’ purchase at which 
West India estates sold at that time— 
would, in the year 1814, represent a cw 
pital of 135,411,4807. Now, if the hon 
Member for Manchester had been in the 
House, he probably would say, ‘ True, that 
may have been the value of the property 
in 1814; but it was artificially bolstered 


and ample return for all the capital in-| up to that amount by your system of pre 
vested in those West Indian estates, is one | tection.’’ Sir, there is no foundation for 


of the most unreasonable arguments I ever 
heard, and one of the most surprising, when 


| 
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any such allegation. So long as this 
country had not meddled with the colonial 


it comes from an hon. Gentleman himself | sources of labour, so long as the planters 
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had the enjoyment of the services of their 
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gaves, mild and mitigated as was the form 
of slavery that existed in the West Indies, 
compared with that now existing in Cuba 
and Brazil, although it was true they had 
gnominal protection and monopoly, I will 
show that that protection and monopoly 
was altogether a dead letter. For not 
oly did they supply all the wants of the 
British market, but they every year ex- 

rted largely to foreign markets. We 
are indebted to the hon. Member for Bol- 
ton (Dr. Bowring) for returns which give 
the comparative price of colonial and fo- 
reign sugar in those days. In 1814 the 
average Gazette price of colonial sugar 
was 59s. 10d.; and, in 1815, 73s. 4d.; but, 
in 1815, Havana sugar was 89s. 6d. In 
1816, British colonial sugar was 61s. 10d., 
and Havana sugar, 74s. 2d.; which shows 
dearly, if the contrary be alleged, that 
protection was a dead letter so long as the 
British West Indies possessed the use of 
slaves, and were left on equal terms with 
other sugar-producing countries. But I 
vill not be content with this. I will go 
to the years 1827, 1828, and 1829; and 
I will show that it was not surprising that 
the colonies should have complained of dis- 
tress at that time, though they were still 
in the enjoyment of large profits. Though 
itis true that the foreign slave-grown su- 
gar was getting nearer in cost to the Bri- 
tish colonial sugar, still it appears, that in 
the years 1827, 1828, 1829, and 1830, 
according to the same return with Dr. 
Bowring’s name on the back of it, the 
average price of British colonial sugar in 
the four years was 30s. 2$d.; that of Ha- 
vana sugar, 31s. 7}d., so that, up to that 
time, although the West Indian planter 
had been obliged by Parliament to give up 
half a day in every week, or twenty-six 
days in every year, of lis right to the la- 
bour of his slaves, he was still able to un- 
dersell the foreign producer; and Lord 
Stanley stated, in introducing the Bill for 
hegro emancipation, that, up to the year 
1833, the British planter had been able to 
compete with the foreign producers, and, 
by his energy and capital, had succeeded 
in beating them in the foreign markets, 
for that we annually exported from 50,000 
to 60,000 tons. Now in 1827, 1828, and 
1829, taking the entire value of all the 
produce (including sugar) imported from 
the British West Indies, the average value 
was 8,849,5191.; and the evidence of Mr. 
Greene before the Committee, the accu- 
racy of which, by universal consent, it has 

n acknowledged, may be implicitly re- 
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lied upon, shows that the cost of produe- 
tion was 71. 13s. 4d. per ton up to the 
year 1830. In 1830 the number of tons 
imported was 195,631, so that the total 
cost of manufacture would be 1,369,5171., 
to that I add 1,000,000/. on account of 
freight, and 400,000/. for insurance, bro- 
kerage, commission, &c., as estimated by 
Mr. Marshall; and as Mr. Greene shows 
that the proportion which the sugar bears 
to the rest of the crop is as 72} to 273, I 
add 273 per cent for the cost of other 
produce, namely, 519,4711.; making the 
total cost of production 3,288,988. on an 
average of these three years. Deducting 
this from 8,849,519/., the average value 
of the annual gross produce of the colonies, 
| during those years, a clear annual profit 
remains of 5,560,5311., which sum multi- 
plied by 20, the number of years purchase 
acknowledged by the hon. Gentleman the 
| Member for Manchester to be a fair caleu- 
lation, would represent 111,210,6201. 

Next I come to the year 1830, when a 
| Committee of this House sat on the dis- 
'tressed state of the British West Indies. 
In that year the price of sugar fell at one 
time as low as 21s. 10d. a ewt.—and it 
was then represented that up to that time 
the British colonies had never been in so 
depressed a condition; but even in that 
year of depression I think I can satisfac- 
torily show that 15,600,000/. would have 
been no adequate compensation for the 
loss of property inflicted upon the West 
India colonists by the deprivation of their 
slaves. I am now reviewing the year 1830, 
and am speaking of the value of sugar only 
exported from the British West Indies. 
| Mr. Greene stated the value of the gross 
| produce of sugar sold in the year 1830 
| (195,631 tons), at 4,890,786. The cost of 
production of this sugar was 1,360,5171.; 
with the addition of 1,000,0001. for freight, 
| and 400,000/. for brokerage and charges, 
the total cost of bringing to market was 
2,769,5171. Deducting this sum from the 
gross value of the produce of the colonies, 
there remained a total net profit to the 
planters of 2,121,2691. representing a gross 
capital of 42,425,380/. sterling. 

I now come to another period in the 
history of the West Indies —the year 
1847, a period of freedom fourteen years 
after the great Act of Emancipation 
had been carried. In that year the quan- 
tity of sugar imported from the British 
West Indies was 159,557 tons, the value 
of which was 4,336,9301. The cost of 
making now by free labour had risen from 
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71. 13s. 4d. to 211. 5s. per ton; total, 
3,390,086. The freight on sugar to 
England amounted in that year to 
638,2281.; the brokerage and charges to 
478,6711. The total cost of the manufac- 
ture of the sugar, together with the freight 
and charges, therefore, amounted to 
4,506,985/. The sugar sold for consump- 
tion in 1847 was 129,130 tons, producing 
3,524,3231. There remained unsold 
30,427 tons of British West India sugar, 
and on the 5th of January last the Gazette 
price was 221. 15s. If the whole of this 
stock had been sold and had realised that 
price, it would have produced 692,2141., 
and the total sale value of all the sugar 
of that year would have been 4,216,5371., 
to be set against the cost of manufac- 
ture, freight, and charges, amounting to 
4,506,985/., showing a dead loss on that 
year of 290,448/. without any charge for 
interest on capital invested, or any allow- 
ance for interest due to mortgagees. I 
should like to have asked the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bright), had he been 
in his place, how he would account for 
that loss ? 

I think this is a statement which it is 
difficult to answer, and impossible to gain- 
say; and I am surprised that any one can 
contend that the British West Indies and 
the Mauritius obtained anything like com- 
pensation, and yet no doubt can be enter- 
tained that it was the intention of Parlia- 
ment to give them full compensation: the 
preamble of the Act sets forth that they 
are ‘ entitled to a reasonable compensa- 
tion for the loss they would sustain by 
being deprived of the right to the services 
of their slaves.’’ When the Members for 
Manchester maintain that in addition to 
the sum given by way of compensation to 
the West Indies, they had a protection 
which was equal to lds. per ewt. for thir- 
teen or fourteen years, and this was equal 
to 30,000,0001. more, I contend that this 
15s. per ewt. was not equal to the differ- 
ence in the cost of manufacture between 
slave and free labour during those years, 
and that the whole went into the pockets 
of the negroes, and no part of it into the 
pockets of the planters. 

It is alleged by some hon. Gentlemen 
that there was no understanding that the 
colonists should be left in the exclusive 
enjoyment of the British market; but is 
it possible for any one who recollects the 
debates which took place within the House, 
and the feeling which prevailed out of the 
House, for one moment to give credence 
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to the notion that there was not a perfect 
understanding that slave-grown sugar 
would not be admitted into the consump. 
tion of the English market ? Lord Stap. 
ley, in introducing the measure—anq 
we must take the sentiments of the Minis. 
ter, who, swaying large majorities, carried 
the measure through the Commons’ House 
of Parliament, as an index of the under. 
standing which prevailed in the Legisl. 
ture—stated, in answer to the apprehen. 
sions expressed by the West India inte. 
rest that the effect of depriving them of 
their negroes would necessarily be a great 
diminution in the production of sugar, and 
consequent ruin would be brought upon 
the planters by the emancipation of their 
slaves. He held this language:— 

“ We are told too that the effect of such a pro. 
ceeding will necessarily be to cause a great dimi- 
nution in the amount of production—that it will 
be absolutely impracticable to cultivate sugar— 
that the colonies must be thrown up—and that 
nothing but ruin will ensue. Sir, so far as the 
amount of the production of sugar is concerned, 
Tam not quite certain that to some extent a di- 
minution of that production would be a matter of 
regret. I am not quite certain that it might not 
be for the benefit of the planters and the colonists 
themselves in the end, if that production were in 
some degree diminished.” 


Such were the sentiments of Lord Stanley, 
in introducing the measure to Parliament, 
Now, how could a diminution in the 
amount of production be an advantage to 
the planter unless the monopoly of the 
home market had been secured to him, 
thus ensuring to him better prices in pro- 
portion as the supply diminished ? 

In a similar spirit, Lord Glenelg, Seere- 
tary of State for the Colonies, not ins 
debate but in a citeular despatch, distri- 
buted in all the colonies, dated the 12th 
of October, 1835, gave reason to believe 
that the West India colonies were to have 
the exclusive supply of the home market. 
In the year 1835 the right of apprentice- 
ship existed. In that year, Lord Glenelg, 
in a circular dated the 12th of October, 
1835, says— 

“The purchaser of a claim under the Slavery 
Compensation Act does not incur the slightest 
assignable risk of losing his money—he has for 
his security the national faith of Great Britain and 
Ireland pledged in the most solemn form in which 
such an engagement was ever yet made. If the 
seller supposes that any danger really exists, he 
labours under an illusion so gross as without 
further proof to demonstrate that he is not in 
state of general information to deal on equal 
terms with the speculators to whom his right is 
transferred.” 


This observation had reference to the 
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security of the planter under the Act of 
Parliament for the continuance of the ser- 
vices of the negroes as apprentices for the 
complete term of six years; but in three 
years that right was forcibly taken from 
the planter by the British Parliament, 
without any compensation at all. 

The hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Bright), who was not in his place, 
had told the Committee that there was 
distress in other places as well as in the 
West Indies; that the cotton manufactur- 
ers were distressed, and as much entitled 
to complain as the West India colonists, 
yet they did not come to ask for compen- 
sation, though they were as much en- 
titled to it. 

The cases, however, are not alike. If 
Parliament had deprived the cotton spin- 
ners and cotton manufacturers of their 
machinery, they would have been entitled to 
compensation; but I do not know upon what 
ground the cotton manufacturers could 
come to this House and ask for pecuniary 
relief. I readily admit that great distress 
prevails, and I shall be in a condition to 
show that that distress is the recoil of the 
distress which, by the Act of 1846, was 
first created in the British colonies and 
British possessions in the East. The 
ground of complaint, and the ground of 
claim of the colonies to compensation and 
to protection against the foreign slave- 
holder, is, that you, out of deep religious 
feeling and sentiment, made up your minds 
that you would not permit slavery to con- 
tinue in the British dominions. Now, the 
slaves were the machinery by which sugar 
was made cheap; and when you deprived 
the British colonists of the machinery by 
which they made sugar cheap, you, in 
point of fact, did the same thing by them 
as though you had deprived a millowner 
of his steam engine. Now, suppose 
that sentiment had taken another line, 
aud, instead of displaying itself in the 
abolition of slavery in the British colonies, 
it had taken the line of interfering with 
the machinery of the cotton spinner and 
the cotton manufacturer, then indeed the 
cotton spinners, so deprived of their power- 
looms, would have been entitled to com- 
pensation. If that sentiment had taken 
the line of denouncing machinery, on the 
ground that it had been destructive of 
life and limb, and had abolished the 
we of steam engines in cotton mills 
by Act of Parliament, then indeed the 
hon, Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) 
Would have been equally entitled with 
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the West India planter to compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. Horner, Mr. Howell, Mr. Stewart, 
and other factory inspectors, stated in the 
returns laid a few days since before Par- 
liament, the amount of killed and wounded 
in the course of the last half year—the 
broken limbs, the lacerations, the contu- 
sions, the injuries of head and face, the 
dislocations, and the deaths which had 
taken place through the use of machinery 
in the English manufactories during the 
last six months; and, if those facts were 
not already familiar to the minds of hon. 
Members, they would now be astonished 
to learn that the returns of killed and 
wounded in the factories amounted an- 
nually to a greater number than the re- 
turns of killed and wounded at the battle 
of Trafalgar. At that most memorable 
engagement 26 Spanish and French ships 
of the line struck their colours to the Brit- 
ish flag—20,000 men were made prisoners, 
and the empire of the sea was secured to 
Great Britain, at a less cost of life and 
limb than annually occurred in the manu- 
facturing districts of England. At Tra- 
falgar, the loss in killed and wounded was 
1,690—the killed and wounded in the ma- 
nufacturing districts of England appears 
annually to amount to 2,276! When 
Parliament, out of a tender-hearted senti- 
ment, emancipated the slaves, it might, in- 
staed of adopting that measure, have de- 
prived the millowners of their steam en- 
gines, and have paid them as they paid 
the West Indians, at the rate of 8s. 10d. 
in the pound on its own valuation. It 
might have left the millowners all their 
estates, and said, ‘* We have left you your 
tall chimneys, your large factories, all the 
machinery except the steam—you may, if 
you please, work your mills with human 
power, instead of steam power; we have 
paid you 8s. 10d. in the pound upon our 
valuation of your steam engines; how can 
you say you have not had full compensa- 
tion? Surely if Parliament had done so, 
the Manchester manufacturer would be en- 
titled to compensation, or at least to pro- 
tection, for without his machinery his es- 
tate would be of no use; and now let it 
not be forgotten that it was at the bidding 
of the Manchester school that the Act of 
1846 had been passed. But would the 
House allow the colonies thus to be 
stripped naked, and yield them no re- 
dress. There was no equity in destroying 
human machinery any more than there 
would be in destroying iron machinery. 
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In both cases the owners had a full right 
to compensation. There was an adage, as 
old as Christianity itself— 

** Among all honest Christian people, 

Whoe’er breaks limbs maintains the cripple.” 
Therefore I would say that full compensa- 
tion ought, in honesty, to be made to those 
persons for their estates whose machinery, 
by which alone their estates could be ren- 
dered productive, had been crippled and 
destroyed by the acts of the British Legis- 
lature. 

Many propositions and suggestions have 
been made on the subject of relief; but I 
know not how you can with justice make 
compensation by any partial measure of 
loan advances. Suppose you give no pro- 
tection, and have recourse to loans of 
500,000/. in addition to the 160,0001. you 
have already advanced to encourage im- 
migration. Why, the money will go to 
Jamaica, Trinidad, British Guiana, and 
wherever labour is needed; while Barba- 
does, Antigua, St. Kitt’s, and the Mauri- 
tius, where labour is not needed, will de- 
rive no benefit. Surely some compensa- 
tion is due to these colonies. Is the Mau- 
ritius to be punished because the planters 
had adopted, at an early period, means for 
increasing their supply of labour? These 
colonists have already paid nearly 800,000. 
for the immigration and carrying back of 
Coolies; and whatever favour is shown to 
any number of the West India islands in 
the way of assisting them to import labour, 
now is, pro tanto, an injury to the Mauri- 
tius. Again, I cannot help observing that 
the plans upon which immigration had 
hitherto been carried out in the Mauritius 
under Government rules and superinten- 
dence, had been most expensive; and no- 
thing could be more obvious than this, 
that to whatever extent unnecessary ex- 
pense was carried, the colonies must be the 
sufferers. Amongst the faults of the im- 
migration system, I cannot avoid noticing 
this, that no means were taken to bring 
over women with the men, and pains were 
taken to secure the return of the Coolies at 
the end of five years. Thus the practical 
effect upon the Mauritius is, that at the end 
of five years from this time she will be left 
destitute of labourers. 

Turn to India; how ean British India 
participate in the benefit of a loan? Is 
that portion of Her Majesty’s dominions to 
be overlooked altogether? If so, why did 
vou appoint a Committee to consider their 
case as well as the case of the West India 
colonists? If it be asserted that the East 
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India planters have no claim because we 
deprived them of no slaves, I say they have 
a claim of a different character. They haye 
the higher claim that you invaded their 
territories, and for more than half a cep. 
tury have compelled them to pay a yearly 
tribute to England of 3,700,0001., besides 
a private tribute of 500,000/. And when 
the hon. Member for Manchester says that 
the cotton manufacturers have never asked 
for protection, it should be borne in mind 
that they have received protection for more 
than half a century against the cotton ma- 
nufactures of India. Up to 1825, the pro- 
tection in favour of Manchester was 37 per 
cent. [An Hon. Memper: 80 per cent.] 
An Hon. Gentleman says 80 per cent, and 
you compelled the people of India to re. 
ceive English cottons into their market at 
33 per cent. Was that no protection to 
the Manchester manufacturer? The East 
India manufacturer did look to the Parlia- 
ment of England for compensation. When 
you opened to them the sugar maket of 
this country, they did think a compens- 
tion was held out to them for the be of 
their cotton trade. The late Chairman of 
the East India Company, Mr. Tucker, in 
his able evidence before the Sugar and 
Coffee Planting Committee, stated that in 
1803 the value of manufactured cottons 
exported from India to England amounted 
to between 3,000,0007. and 4,000,0001., 
and so late as the year 1818 or 1820, to 
1,600,0007. In 1836 you made compen- 
sation for the loss of that 1,600,0001. by 
admitting their sugars, which they export- 
ed to the same amount. And what has 
been the consequence of your legislation! 
You have allowed slave-grown sugar to 
compete in the English market with the 
colonial producer; and you have ruined all 
those engaged in sugar cultivation in the 
East. I have copied a few of the state- 
ments which appeared in the Times, of the 
last intelligence received by the overland 
mail, showing the ruinous effect of our 
sugar duty policy on the cotton trade of 
England. From these statements it 4p 
pears that in 1846-47, when the sugar 
cultivation was flourishing, Calcutta took 
1,890,000 pieces of shirting; while i 
1847-48, the quantity was reduced to 
1,071,000, showing a decrease of 810,000 
pieces. In jacconets the decrease was 
165,00 pieces, in cambries 134,000 pieces, 
showing in all a decrease of upwards 

1,100,000 pieces. In mule twist the de- 
crease had been 5,500,000 Ibs. on an ¢ 
port of 16,000,000 lbs. It had been said 
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that this was of little consequence, as the 
manufacturers of England look to Europe 
as their best market. 


[Extract from the Times.] 
Comparative ImporTaTion of Shirtings, Jacconets, 
Madapolams, and white Cambries, into Calcutta 
in 1846-7 with 1847-8. 
PIECE GOODS. 
Pieces. 
. 8,834,847 
2,729,994 


1846-7 , 
1847-8 . 


Decrease, 1,104,853 


MULE TWIST, 

lbs. 
1846-7 . . 16,364,952 
1847-8. . . . 10,863,687 


Decrease, 5,501,265 


Ivportations, Calcutta, May 8, 1848. 


SHIRTINGS, 
Pieces. 

1846-7 . . . 1,890,220 

1847-8 . . . 1,071,222 


Pieces, 


Decrease, 818,998 
JACCONETS. 
1846-7 . . . 1,145,373 
1847-8 . . 979,459 
——— Decrease, 165,914 


WHITE CAMniIcs, 

1846-7. - 649,192 
1847-8 . . . 514,376 
——— Decrease, 134,816 


Total Decrease, 1,119,728 
MADAPOLAMS. 
150,062 
164,937 
————_ Increase, 14,875 


Net Decrease, 1,104,853 
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But I find that in 1845 the exports to the 
British colonies as compared with those to 
Europe, and those to the other three 
quarters of the globe, exclusive of Europe, 
stand at the head of the list, the compari- 
son being as follows :— 
Exports in 1845. 
Cotton, Linen, Woollen, and Silk Manufacture, 
exclusive of Yarn :— 
British Colonies £11,581,564 
Europe 11,131,264 
More to the Colonies £450,000 
Asia, Africa, and America, ex- 


clusive of British Posses- 
gions. wg ts lw tw tl (K1O810 477 


Total Exports of the above 

manufactures. . . . . 
YARN. 

Europe .... .. . £8,036,151 

Rest of the world 1,054,575 


£33,523,305 


Total. £9,090,726 

I have received from Mr. Burn, the editor 
of the Commercial Glance, a statement of 
the value of the manufactured goods ex- 
ported to Europe (including Egypt) com- 
pared with those to the British colonies, 
and made up to the 24th of June. It has 
been alleged that all the distress in our 
own manufacturing districts arises from 
the disturbed state of Europe; and when 
reference is made to the falling-off in our 
exports, and to the decay of our commerce, 
under the free-trade system, hon. Gentle- 
men get up and exclaim, that their only 
surprise is, that things are not worse. Now, 
the following figures show the real facts of 
the case :— 


Calicoes Plain and Printed, and Cotton Yarn, exported to Europe with Egypt, to the British Colonies, 
and to all Parts, up to the 31st of May. 


Europe with 1847, 
Egypt. Yards. 
Calicoes, plain...........0++ 
Ditto, printed ....,.......046 
lbs 


i iasissicanscicissinascapsahands Se astivadscn 


So that, on every one of these heads of 
manufacture, notwithstanding the disturb- 
ed state of the Continent, so far as the 
Continent of Europe is concerned, there 
has been a large increase of exports. And 
British 1847, 
Colonies, Yards. 
Calicoes, plain .... seeceecesere 183,407,640 
Ditto, printed .......cseseeee 80,486,087 
lbs. 
ROT a aE ED 14,778,113 
Now, Sir, I think I have shown, that you 
are suffering not so much from the dis- 
turbed state of Europe as from the ruin of 
your own colonies. If the Continent does 


51,962,144........... 
45,592,664.......0008 


sesseee 81,231,200 
sesseee 50,155,159 


sereeee 30,701,930 


1848. 
Yards. Yards. 
Increase, 29,269,056 
ditto... 4,562,495 
lbs, lbs. 
ditto... 5,734,475 


now let us look how the matter stands as 
regards the transmarine possessions of the 
British Crown. There were exported in 
the corresponding period of 1847, to the 
British colonies— 


1848, 


Yards. Yards. 
125,492,056 Decrease, 57,915,584 
65,332,030 ditto.... 15,154,057 
lbs. lbs, 


7,285,774 ditto..., 7,492,339 
not take so much of your manufactures as 
before, I fear it is in some respects to be 
attributed to the fact that you have let 
your capital go to the Continent, and have 
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thus enabled the foreign manufacturers 
therewith to carry on their own manufac- 
tures. But let me remind you, if the dis- 
turbances on the Continent have been a 
bar to the exportation of British manufac- 
tures, @ fortiori, would they be a bar to 
the exportation of raw produce. Let us 
see, then, how the exportations of raw ma- 
terials show in this comparison. The ex- 
portations of raw cotton to Russia, in the 
first six months of the last four years, have 
been as follows :— 
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The material of cotton manufactures has 
been trebled in the present year as com- 
pared with the last; this would not make 
it appear that disturbances on the Conti- 
nent—at all events, so far as Russia is con- 
cerned—were any bar to the importation 
into that country of raw cotton. In Bel- 
gium there is a very trifling decrease—a 
decrease of 60,000 lbs.—in the exports of 
raw cotton to that country in this year as 
compared with 1847; but comparing it 
with the year 1846, there is an increase of 
300,000 Ibs. Now, I wish to show to you 
in illustration of that argument so ably 
brought forward by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Paisley (Mr. Archibald Hastie) 
the other night, as to what would be the 
consequence to your manufacturers here if 
you ruined your British colonies, and how 
the increased consumption of the produce 
of Brazil and of Cuba would afford no se- 
curity to you, that the exportation of your 
manufactures would be increased in like 





manner. How just was that hon. Gentle. 

man’s statement on that subject! But it 

was hardly necessary for my hon. Friend 
to have had recourse to that statement, 
because the hon. Member for Manchester, 

when he complained the other night of a 

breach of faith on the part of the Govern. 

ment, told you that those who had sent 
their ships to Brazil and to Cuba for sugars 
suffered no little hardship, and had no 

slight cause of complaint in this, that a 

great part of those ships went out in bal- 

last. So that when you send out your 
ships to bring home sugars from Brazil 
and Cuba, they go in ballast; but send 
them out to the West Indies and your own 
colonies, and they carry out nearly as 
much in value as they bring back. Now, 

I have a statement here of the importa- 

tions of plain calicoes in 1846 and 1848, 

into the Brazils, Cuba, and the British 

West Indies, and I find that you exported 

as follows :— 

Calicoes, Plain and Printed, exported to Brazils, 
British West Indies, and Cuba, from Ist Jan- 
uary to 24th June, in each year. 

CALICOES, PLAIN. 
Brazils. B. W. Indies. Cuba, 
Yards. Yards. Yards. 
.- 25,618,811 ... 7,029,132 ... 2,675,524 
.- 20,668,171 ... 5,788,089 ... 2,059,428 
CALICOES, PRINTED. 
Brazils. B. W. Indies. Cuba, 
Yards. Yards. Yards, 

1846... 17,665,083 ... 7,657,290 ... 3,568,040 

1848... 14,420,391 ... 4,244,310 ... 2,846,231 
But you said that Antigua and Barba- 

does were not suffering in the same de- 

gree—that the Creoles were in the most 
flourishing condition—in a condition, in 
fact, superior to that of the peasantry of 
all other countries. And so they were up 
to the period of this Act of 1846. But 
what is said to be their state now? They 
are ground down to wages of 53d. and 6d. 
a day, and are no longer that happy and 
prosperous peasantry; and in nothing is 
this more apparent than in a comparison 
of the exportation of calicoes, in corre- 
sponding periods, to Barbadoes and An- 
tigua. I find, then, that you exported to 

Antigua— 

Calicoes, Plain and Printed, exported to Antigua, 
Barbadoes, and St. Kitt’s, from January Ist 0 
June 24th, in each year. 

CALICOES, PLAIN. 
Antigua. Barbadoes. St. Kitt’s 

Yards. Yards. 
67,003 ...... 888,678 
34,607 ...... 278,687 

CALICOES, PRINTED AND DYED. 
66,234 953,243 

1848 ...... 24,364 2.000. 96,270 ..000 
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Now, can anything prove more clearly 
the position laid down by the hon. Member 
for Paisley the other night, when he said— 


“Jf you increase the produce of your own 

colonies—if you take more of the produce of free 
men—they will take all the more of your calicoes 
and your cottons; but a slave does not wear a 
rag the more for all the produce of his labour 
which you may purchase from his hard task- 
master. He does not get the reward of his hard 
labour ; and though he may perchance be indulged 
with an additional red herring—with a little more 
of the yam or the banana—he more probably re- 
ceives a little more of the whip.” 
I hope, therefore, that the warning voice 
of the hon. Member for Paisley will not 
fail to be heard in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of this country. 

I have here a statement, showing the 
contrast of your exportations of manufac- 
tures and of the raw materials of them. I 
find that of cotton manufactures you ex- 
ported as follows :— 

Exports of Manufactured Goods and Raw Mate- 
rials, for Five Months, ending the 5th of June. 
1846. 1847. 1848. 
Cotton manu- 
factures ... 
Ditto yarn ... 
Cotton wool . 


7,525,023. 7,726,1071. 6,895,9631. 
2,901,204 2,924,665 1,836,467 

243,090 147,248 151,705 

So that, while in cotton manufactures, 
there has been a decrease in 1848, as com- 
pared with 1847, of 17% per cent, and on 
cotton yarn a decrease of 12 per cent, 
there has been, of raw materials, an in- 
crease of 3 percent. With respect to silk 
manufactures the disturbances in France 
have prevented the manufactures of that 
country from going on; and I hope there 
is some gleam of sunshine from that cir- 
cumstance dawning on the silk manufac- 
tures of this country. But still the fact 
as to silk manufactures is something of 
the same kind as what I have read re- 
specting the rest. I find that, as regards 
silk manufactures— 

Exports for Five Months to 5th June. 
1846. 1847. 1848. 

Silk manufactures... 349,433/. 404,502/, 212,823]. 
Raw silk, Ibs. ...... 149,544 200,146 110,861 
Silk manufactures of 

Europe, namely, 

manutactures, rib- 

bons, gauzes, vel- 

vets, (value esti- 

mated at 3/. sterl- 

ing for every Ib. in 

WUD cisncécceces 505,344 618,738 779,082 

So that, while the falling-off in the ex- 
port of this class of your manufactures 
has been 53 per cent, in 1848, as compared 
with 1847, the falling-off as regards the 
Taw material of the same has been less, 
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namely, 45 per cent, whilst your importa- 
tion of foreign manufactures has increased 
a fraction only under 26 per cent. Again, 
as regards woollen manufactures and wool, 
I find the exports to have been as fol- 
lows :— 


Committee. 


1846. 1847, 1848, 


Woollen ma- 

nufactures.. 2,445,4431. 2,767,7191. 2,021,8362, 
Do. yarn...... 277,000 342,849 250,816 

Wool, sheep 

or lambs, 

foreign and 

colonial,lbs. 1,052,195 745,393 2,650,224 

Thus, whilst your woollen manufactures 
present to you a decreased export trade of 
27 per cent, and woollen yarn a decrease 
of 15 per cent, an increase of your expor- 
tation of foreign and colonial wool stares 
you in the face to the astonishing amount 
of 255 per cent. 

It is not, therefore, in the disturbances 
on the continent of Europe that the real 
cause of this great decay is to be found. 
The cause of this decay is to be found in 
your British possessions, which you have 
been bringing to ruin by your anti-colonial 
policy. 

Having, then, shown you the decay you 
have brought upon your colonies, I must 
revert once more to the position of India, 
which has not been sufficiently discussed 
in this House. Indeed, I am not sure 
that, with the exception of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Harwich, any 
Gentleman has, in the course of these de- 
bates, ever touched on that part of the 
subject. But the effect of your legislation 
has been that, instead of India paying 
her tribute to you in the produce of India, 
she has paid you in silver in the rupees of 
that country. At the time of the report 
of the Committee, we had information that 
the East India Company had been obliged 
already to remit half @ million of rupees. 
At the recent meeting of the proprietary 
of the East India Company, to which I 
have already referred, the present Chair- 
man said how important it was to develop 
the resources of India, and that, if the re- 
commendation of the Committee on West 
India affairs were not attended to, and the 
differential duty established, a blow would 
be struck at the resources of India from 
which they might not easily recover. I 
trust, therefore, that the noble Lord, who 
spoke so strongly some weeks ago on the 
value of the British colonies, will lay this 
statement to his heart, that we have it 
from the Chairman of the East India Com- 


pany— 
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“That, unless a duty of 10s. between British 
and foreign sugar be adopted, a blow will be 
struck at the resources of India which she will 
not easily recover.” 


The Chairman of the East India Company, 
at the same meeting, stated further— 


“That it would not only be a hardship to the 
East Indies and to the Company, but to the en- 
terprising individuals who had sent their capital 
there, and invested it in machinery, on the faith 
of the promises of the Government. It would be 
a loss of great importance to this country, as well 
as an infliction of great injustice to thousands of 
natives employed in the cultivation of sugar in 
India.” 


I confess I much wish that the late Vice 
President of the Board of Trade could 
hear these statements, because such is his 
extravagant notion about the advantages 
of cheap sugar that he seems to think that 
it would be an advantage to the natives of 
India, whose great staple production it is, 
if we could make sugar cheap in Bengal, 
by putting an end to the demand of it for 
consumption in England, and ceasing to 
buy it from the natives of India for expor- 
tation to this country. The hon. Chair- 
man proceeded to say— 


“Tt would not only be a hardship to the East 
Indies and to the Company, but to the enter- 
prising individuals who had sent their capital 
there, and invested it in machinery, on the faith 
of the promises of the Government. It would be 
a loss of great importance to this country, as well 
as the infliction of a great injustice on the thou- 
sands of natives employed in the cultivation of 
sugar in India. It was hardly necessary for him to 
say that this was a question of great importance as 
regarded the remittances also. Of the 5,000,000/. 
sterling to which these remittances amounted, 
1,500,000/. came from sugar ; and if something 
was not done to relieve the sugar interest from 
it’ present condition, that source of remittance 
must fail, and they must have recourse to large 
exportations of bullion from India to make up the 
deficiency.” 


Another East India proprietor, Mr. Fielder, 
observed— 

“ That, after having fought the battles of this 
country, and after having incurred immense ex- 
penditure to carry on her iniquitous wars, Eng- 
land now stepped in to deprive the East Indies of 
that protection under which the sugar trade had 
risen and flourished.” 


Mr. Strachan, who was also a proprietor, 
stated at the same meeting— 


“ That with respect to the sugar trade, the East 
Indies had been most unjustly treated ; that this 
question affected the interest of every man deriv- 
ing his income from India; that it was plain the 
remittances from that country would soon have to 
be made in bullion ; and that, in proportion as re- 
mittances were reduced, so would the incomes of 
the East India proprietors be reduced.” 


But the interests of the Mauritius were 
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closely connected with those of the East 
Indies. The sugar cultivation of the May. 
ritius was carried on by Coolies, who were 
fed upon rice imported from the East In. 
dies; and I find that the value of the rieg 
imported from the East Indies to the 
Mauritius amounted to 200,000. a year, 
and this rice is paid for in bills drawn 
against sugar exported to England, thus 
affording another mode of remittance of so 
much of India’s tribute to England. 

In answer to the assertion that the 
Mauritius had not been ruined by the Act 
of 1846, I might refer to the despatches 
of Sir W. Gomm, from which it appeared, 
that up to the month of June last year, 
there had been a general amelioration in 
the commercial condition of the colony; 
that the fair prices which colonial produce 
obtained in this country were encouraging 
persons in every branch of business to 
resort to the colony; that the value of 
the exports during one month had been 
312,500/.; and that the quantity of sugar 
exported of the crop of 1846-47 in the 
year had been 66,000 tons, being 15,000 
tons more than the exports of the preced- 
ing year. The House was, unfortunately, 
too well aware of the state of absolute 
ruin to which the Mauritius had been re- 
duced by the Act of 1846, and the conse- 
quent large importations of slave-labour 
sugar into this country. But I will ask 
hon. Gentlemen to contrast the condition 
of the Mauritius with that of the sister 
colony—the Isle of Bourton. Accounts, 
dated the 13th of April, represented the 
Isle of Bourbon to be in a most flourishing 
condition : and what must be the feelings 
of the French inhabitants of the island, 
who numbered 23,000 persons, when they 
contrasted their own position with that of 
this neighbouring island? Immediately 
after the capture of the Mauritius by the 
English forces, the British General issued 
a proclamation, declaring— 

“That the inhabitants should have the means 
of disposing of their merchandise on the most 


favourable terms, and should enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of other British colonies.” 


But, till 1825, the inhabitants of the Mau- 
ritius did not enjoy these advantages. In 
1835 they were deprived of their slaves; 
and in 1843 this country exposed them to 
competition with the slave producers of 
foreign States. Why, the colonies of 
France, although they could compete by 
slave labour against the slave labour 

other countries, enjoyed a protective duty 
of more than 10s. a ewt. upon their sugar: 
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Sir R. Farquhar, addressing the House of 
Commons, in 1825, declared— 


“That, whenever the case of the Mauritius was 
prought forward, it would be found to be the most 
cruel case that ever was submitted to the House 
of Commons. He (Sir R. Farquhar) asked, very 
justly, what co-operation could be expected from 
colonists to whom pledges had been given on the 
part of this country which had never been ful- 
filled ?” 


Lord Wellesley also stated, in his de- 
spatches, when pressing upon the British 
Government the necessity of making a 
desperate effort to capture the Mauritius— 


“That the French privateers from the Mauri- 
tius alone had captured British property to the 
value of 4,000,000/.” 


I might here mention, that I have been 
assured by persons residing in the Mauri- 
tius about the period of slave emancipa- 
tion, that such was the discontented feel- 
ing of the French colonists, and the alarm 
of the Governor, Sir W. Colebrook, that 
he never sat down to dinner without a 
guard of forty soldiers in his ante-room. 
Now, I will put it to the House whether, 
considering the importance of the Mauri- 
tius, as the key to our East Indian pos- 
sessions, it was prudent to exasperate the 
French colonists, who were nearly twenty 
times more numerous than the English, 
by withdrawing from them the protection 
they saw enjoyed by the sister colony of 
Bourbon, and driving them to court a 
restoration of their French connexion with 
a view to seek the French market, where 
they would have a monopoly which they 
did not possess in the markets of this 
country ? 

To look at the question in another point 
of view—let me ask, how does the right 
hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer think the revenue from the colo- 
nies is to be maintained when you have 
ruined the produce which they have to 
send to this country ? 

But I must now come to the considera- 
tion of the financial part of this question; 
and, although I shall avoid as much as 
possible entering upon the discussion of 
the budget, yet I cannot avoid it alto- 
gether, since the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
thought fit to bring, head and shoulders, 
into these discussions, a third budget. 
While the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government is complaining that this de- 

ate is protracted, his right hon. Colleague 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
brought into it a new element which can- 
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not fail to create further delay. The noble 
Lord and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
have again repeated, as if anything could 
be proved by mere repetition, the state- 
ment they made the other night, that the 
recommendation of the Committee would 
lose 960,000/. to the revenue. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer thought fit to comment on the re- 
solutions which were rejected in Commit- 
tee, and for which I was responsible, and 
which were supported by Sir John Paking- 
ton, by Sir E. Buxton, by Lord G. Man- 
ners, by Mr. Hope, and by Mr. Miles— 
and in making that comment the right hon. 
Gentleman said “ that no man in his senses 
could believe that there would be an in- 
crease to the extent ofanything like 30,000 
tons in the consumption during the year 
commencing on the 5th of July, 1848, and 
ending 1849.”’ But, Sir, I believe that no 
man in his senses who has at all considered 
the subject can believe that in the same 
period the consumption can be so little as 
289,000 tons; and unless they believe that, 
I know not on what pretence the noble Lord 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer—un- 
less I excuse them on the score of igno- 
rance—presume to say that there can be 
a loss to the revenue of 960,000. should 
that recommendation of the Committee be 
carried into effect. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I did not say so. 
I said the first loss would be 960,0002. 
and the second loss 720,0001. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: What does the 
noble Lord mean by ‘the first loss?” 
Loss and gain to the revenue must be es- 
timated by reduction or increase in the 
consumption of sugar. The noble Lord is 
not so wanting in candour and frankness 
as not to admit that while he takes credit 
to himself for 2U,000 tons of increased 
consumption by the Government plan, a 
greater consumption would be produced by 
our proposal? The great ditference be- 
tween the proposal of the Committee and 
that of the Government is, that the first 
makes a sensible difference to the con- 
sumer of 3d. per lb., while the reduction 
of the noble Lord is so small that it could 
not be felt in the weekly payments of the 
poor. The average consumption of poor 
families, taken at 233 Ibs. per head per 
annum, and the number of persons in each 
family at from four to five, amounts to 2 lbs. 
of sugar a week. And, supposing, that 
half the reduction we propose went into the 
pocket of the producer, and the other half 
were saved to the consumer, our reduction 
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would amount to a saving of a halfpenny 
to every poor family on each week’s con- 
sumption of sugar; and that would be a 
large reduction. The Government has no 
reduction whatever to show that can be 
measured by even the lowest denomination 
of coin. Therefore the noble Lord cannot 
pretend that his proposal would cause an 
increased consumption by that stimulus 
which arises out of a lowered price. But 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
comes to consider the effects of his mea- 
sures upon the supply and upon the stocks 
in hand, he shows an ignorance of the 
whole sugar trade such as was never before 
displayed in this House of Commons. The 
right hon. Gentleman says—he under- 
stands—that the stocks available of British 
colonial sugar for the consumption of the 
year 1848-9 will be about 300,000 tons ; 
but I shall presently prove to the House 
that his calculations are totally incorrect. 
I must also say that the calculations of the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Cardwell), 
and of the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), show 
little acquaintance with the subject, when 
they calculate the loss to the revenue at 
what they have stated. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer seems to imagine that they can make 
a clean sweep of all the stocks of sugar in 
this country; and that we shall have a 
supply of 240,000 tons of sugar, and a 
stock on hand of 65,000 tons, or, as is 
now the case, of 76,000 tons; but there is 
not a man in the whole sugar trade will 
bear out that calculation. For the last 
five years the lowest stock on hand on the 
5th of July was 45,100 tons; and in pro- 
portion as the consumption increases it is 
necessary that the stock should likewise 
be kept up. The right hon, Gentleman 
calculates that he shall have a consump- 
tion of 310,000 tons; and, @ fortiori, if 
the recommendation of the Committee 
were adopted, the Committee will also 
have 310,000 tons. But my belief is, and 
I can show good reasons for the supposi- 
tion, that if we were to reduce the duty on 
colonial sugar 3d. per pound (which would 
be the effect of the recommendation of the 
Committee), the consumption would come 
up to 325,000 tons in the year ending the 
5th of July, 1849. But I will assume that 
the right hon. Gentleman is right, and that 
the 310,000 tons is the total amount that 
will be consumed. That granted for argu- 
ment sake, it becomes necessary to examine 
into the probabilities of importation and 
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into the state of stocks. And when the 
hon. Member for Liverpool argues that the 
Government would lose 368,000I. by their 
project, on the ground that there will be 
240,000 tons of British sugar consumed, 
the hon. Member is arguing against his 
own recorded conviction. One of the re. 
solutions proposed by Mr. Goulburn, and 
supported by the hon. Member for Liver. 
pool, was as follows :— 

“That many estates in the British colonies 
have been already abandoned, and that many more 
are now in course of abandonment, and from this 
cause a very serious diminution is to be appre. 
hended in the total amount of production.” 
And then he goes on to say— 

“ That the first effect of this diminution will be 
an increase in the price of sugar, and the ultimate 
effect a greater extension to the growth of sugar 
in slave countries, and a greater impetus to slavery 
and the slave trade.” 

But you cannot have your cake and eat it 
too—you cannot abandon your sugar plan. 
tations and have your sugar too; and if 
the hon. Member be right—and there is no 
doubt be is right—*‘ that many estates 
have been already abandoned, and that 
many more will be abandoned’’—where is 
he to get a supply of 240,000 tons of colon- 
ial sugar? Upon the best estimates I have 
been able to make, after the most mature 
consideration, and after great deliberation 
with those who are held to be the highest 
authorities on the subject, I have come to 
the conclusion that, in the year 1848-9, 
commencing and ending on the 5th of 
July, there cannot be expected from the 
British West Indies more than 120,000 
tons; from the Mauritius 35,000 tons; 
and from East India, 46,000. Let us 
see how this calculation is borne out by 
facts. The latest advices state that there 
has been a falling-off of 150,000 tons in 
the shipments from the Mauritius ; and, 
with regard to the importation, it must not 
be forgotten that the greater part of the 
exportation from the Mauritius has already 
arrived, and is no part of the supply of the 
year 1848-9, commencing on the 5th of 
July. The accounts from Caleutta state 
that in the month of February the exports 
were 34 per cent less than the correspond- 
ing period of last year. It is true that 
| there is a trifling increase in the imports 
,from East India up to the present time; 
but the imports already received from East 

India have not been affected by the late 
| and present ruinous state of prices. Those 
‘supplies are sent upon orders which went 
out twenty-three months ago. This sugar 
is purchased and must come home, what 
\ 
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ever the loss. Let us, however, examine 
into the state of the further supply. The 
whole question turns, as far as revenue is 
concerned, upon whether the supply is de- 
rived from colonial or slave sugar, the duty 
on one being 20s., and on the other 13s. 
by the Government plan, and 10s. by that 
of the Committee. The entire stocks of 
sugar in Europe in January last was 
145,000 tons, against 110,000 tons in the 
year previous. But, on the Ist of June, 
the entire stocks in Europe were 150,000 
tons this year, against 120,006 tons last 
year; 115,000 tons in 1846; 93,000 tons in 
1845; 70,000 in 1844; and 85,000 tons in 
1843. The stocks of sugar on the Conti- 
nent were, therefore, larger on the Ist of 
June than was ever before known in the his- 
tory of Europe; and there can be no doubt 
but that there will be an ample supply of 
foreign sugar, though the supply of foreign 
sugar in this market is not so great as it 
was last year. But now let us look at the 
stocks in England. My speculation in 
drawing up the report was, that on the 5th 
of July there would be about 65,000 tons 
of British colonial sugar in stock. I find 
that the stocks on the Ist of July, 1848, 
of British colonial sugar were 76,510 tons, 
against 73,178 on the Ist of July, 1847, 
showing an increase of 3,332 tons. But, 
from the best information I can obtain, 
there was a decrease in the deliveries in 
June and part of May, consequent on the 
expectation that there would be a redue- 
tion at least of 1s. per ewt., if not of 4s. 
It is shown by all the sugar circulars of 
the day that from the 22nd of May there 
was arise in British possessions sugar of 
2s. to 3s. per ewt., in consequence of a 
belief that the Committee would recom- 
mend a differential duty of 1Us. and that 
that recommendation would be adopted. 
The consequence was, that there was one 
of the shortest delivery in June and the 
latter part of May lately on record. There- 
fore, I have a right to assume that there 
are at least 11,000 tons stock of colonial 
sugar, constituting a part of the stock of 
76,000 tons, artificially created by the 
suspension of trade arising out of the 
Pending legislation on this subject. If 
that point be granted, it will be admitted 
that, though nominally 76,000 tons, the 
stock is virtually only 65,000 tons. But 
that stock has been further increased by 
the adventitious circumstance that in the 
month of June there was a prevalence of 
strong westerly gales and fine weather, 
which brought us a most unusnal supply, 
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amounting to 23,000 tons of West India 
sugar alone. But in proportion as that 
supply came early to hand by quick voy- 
ages, so it will diminish the supply of the 
year beginning the 5th of July, 1848, and 
ending 1849. I find, however, that while 
on the Ist of July there was an increase of 
3,332 tons in the stock of colonial sugar, 
there was a decrease of 4,198 tons in the 
stock of foreign sugar, being 42,413 tons 
in 1847, against 38,215 in 1848; the whole 
stock, foreign and colonial, being 114,725 
tons against 115,591 tons in 1847. But 
now we come to the question of supply. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stakes 
his financial reputation that it will amount 
to 240,000 tons of colonial sugar in the 
year commencing July 5, 1848-9. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that no man in 
his senses could have made the prediction 
which I made; but I beg now to retort that 
no man in his senses would believe that 
240,000 tons of British colonial sugar will 
come into consumption in the year 1848-9. 
Let it be borne in mind—and I hope the 
House will never forget it—that we are 
not discussing the year ending the 5th of 
July, 1848, but the year ending 5th July, 
1849. The importation of the year just 
ended has not been operated upon by your 
ruinous policy. The sugar had been grown 
and must come home, whether it sells well 
or ill for those who have produced it. 
There will be no more crops grown upon 
those expectations; and the falling-off in 
the last six months is no test of what the 
falling-off will be in the next twelve months. 
But what is the falling-off? The imports 
of sugar into this country from the Ist of 
January to the Ist of July, 1847, were 
142,248 tons; while in the same months 
in 1848 they have only been 113,536, 
being a falling-off of 28,712 tons in the 
first half-year of 1848, which is not to 
come into the consideration of the current 
year’s supply, ending 5th of July, 1849. 
But where is this falling-off? There is an 
increase of 20 tons on the East Indian sugar 
which left Calcutta before the reduction 
was known there. The falling-off in the 
imports is entirely in West India and Mau- 
ritius sugars, the decrease on the former 
being 15,068 tons, and on the latter 13,664 
tons. If this calculation be well founded, 
the importation will not exceed 200,000 
in the year 1848-9. With a stock nomi- 
nally 76,000 tons, but virtually only 
65,000 tons, the whole supply would be 
265,000 tons. What man, then, in his 
senses, who knows anything of the sugar 
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trade, can believe that he will have 240,000 
tons of British sugar at his disposal next 
ear; the lowest stock on record being 
45,700 tons. If I be right, and you re- 
duce your stock even to 45,000 tons, and 
assuming that the nominal stock is only 
65,000 tons, that will leave only 220,000 
tons available. Supposing, however, that 
you reduce your stock still lower by 5,000 
tons, which is far below the lowest on re- 
cord, you will still have only 225,000 tons 
of colonial produce available. This caleu- 
lation, at any rate, must form the basis for 
our calculation of revenue, if we wish to 
approximate to anything near correctness. 
I come next to the question of how far 
we are justified in assuming that there will 
be this increased consumption. The right 
hon. Gentleman has said, that no man in 
his senses could calculate on an increase of 
anything like 30,000 tons. Now we will 
see if he is right. In the three years, 
1845, 1846, 1847, the average increase of 
consumption has been 28,000 tons. There 
was a fall of lls. 9d. in 1845; there was 
no fall in 1846; and in 1847 there was a 
fall of 6s. in price, making an average fall 
in the three years of 5s. lld. The right 
hon. Gentleman shakes his head, but I 
believe he knows very little about the 
matter. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that that statement did not 
give a fair view of the effects of reducing 
the duty. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: I have given a 
great deal of study to the subject, and I 
venture to predict that any estimates I 
may make will be better founded than those 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. There 
was then an average fall of 5s. 1ld., and 
an average increase of 28,000 tons. But 
there is a fall in the present price, as com- 
pared with last year; of 4s. 8d.; and if 4s. 
be added for the reduction of duty on three- 
fourths of the sugar consumed—(and sup- 
posing half went into the pockets of the 
planter, as there is every reason to believe 
it would have done, inasmuch as there was 
no sooner a credited rumour of an altera- 
tion, than the price of slave-grown sugar 
fell ls., and that of colonial rose 2s., the 
effect being to bring the nose of the slave- 
holder to the grindstone, and compelling 
him to reduce his profits, and making him 
sell his sugar cheaper)—and supposing we 
take it half-way between the fall in the one 
and the rise in the other, that would create 
a further reduction of 2s. per ewt., in price, 
giving 6s. 8d. reduction on the whole, 
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which is a greater reduction than hag 
taken place on the average in the last 
three years. Besides this, the quantity 
consumed being greater, the average of 
28,000 tons increase on the consumption 
of the last three years ought to be still fur. 
ther increased. But that is not the only 
ground for suspecting an increased ¢on. 
sumption. We have the consumption of 
the first quarter of a year when there was 
great distress, and that quarter gave a 
consumption of 74,000 tons. We have 
seventeen years’ experience to guide us, 
and on an average consumption of 49,848 
tons in the first quarter of the year, expe. 
rience shows an increase on the last three 
quarters, on the promise of the first quarter 
of 19,081 tons. If the average of seven- 
teen years gives an excess on the consump- 
tion of the first quarter of 19,000 tons, it 
does not require any great stretch of spe- 
culation on a quarter’s consumption of 
74,000, to suppose an increase consider. 
ably over that of 19,000 tons. But if we 
reckon it at that ratio only, we get an in- 
crease to 310,000 on the year. 

Some observations were made the other 
night by hon. Members not now present— 
the hon. Member for Dover, and the hon, 
Member for Liverpool—on the falling-of 
in the consumption in the last month, and 
in part of the month of May. It is most 
true that there is that falling-off; but, at 
the same time, the consumption in the 
month ending the 5th of June, of British 
sugar was 25,599 tons, which, being mul- 
tiplied by 12, gives 307,188 tons per an- 
num. But though it be true that there 
was a decrease in the consumption of sugar 
in the five months ending the 5th of June 
last, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year, there was concurrently 
a great increase in the consumption of mo- 
lasses, which, as hon. Members well know, 
is part of the produce of the sugar cane; 
and, as far as the revenue is concerned, 
fills the pockets of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as well as sugar itself. In the 
five months ending the 5th of June, there 
was an increase in the consumption of mo- 
lasses of 52,211 ewts., or 2,611 tons. Mo- 
lasses pay a duty of 5s. 3d. per evwt., and 
the 2,611 tons of molasses brought in as 
much revenue as 995 tons of sugar would 
have done. Consequently, against a fall 
of 859 tons of sugar there was an increase 
in molasses which equals 995 tons of sugar. 
Therefore, as far as revenue is concerned, 
the revenue will be increased in the first 
five months of this year as compared with 
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the first five months of last year. The 
fact of the matter is, that colonial sugar, 
as well as foreign sugar, have been of late 
kept back. I have been told, that within 
two days in the present month, that is, 
within the 7th and 8th inst., somewhat 
more than 20,000 tons of foreign sugar 
have paid duty; and the estimate of the 
trade is, that independent of these 20,000 
tons of foreign sugar which have paid duty 
at 18s. 6d., 143,840 tons of sugar have 
been entered for home consumption up to 
the present time. If, then, you add the 
20,000 tons upon which duty was paid 
within the two days after the end of the 
half year, you will find that the sugar which 
has paid duty up to the 8th of July was 
163,840 tons; but if to that you add the 
consumption of molasses, it will give a 
consumption for the year of 330,068 tons. 
Ido not say, that the whole of the 20,000 
tons released on the 7th and 8th of July 
would have paid duty but for the advan- 
tage of 1s. 6d. per ewt.; but, on the other 
hand, I contend that an amount equal to 
one-half of it has been kept back in colo- 
nial sugar waiting for the reduction of duty 
on colonial sugar to 13s. Therefore, to say 
that the consumption of the last two months 
isto be taken as the usuak consumption, is 
to argue upon a very erroneous and mis- 
taken idea. 

I think, Sir, I am justified in calculat- 
ing that 310,000 tons at the least will be 
consumed in the year ending the 5th of 
July, 1849, even under the plan of the 
Government, and that not more than 
225,000 tons will be British. By the pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he antici- 
pates a revenue from sugar of 4,625,0001.; 
but by the plan of the Committee, the re- 
venue would amount to 3,950,000/. It 
is, however, necessary to state that the 
scheme of the Committee does not pro- 
vide for those reductions which the right 
hon. Gentleman expresses his intention 
to allow. The right hon. Gentleman 
1s to give a loan of 500,000/., a reduc- 
tion of duty on rum amounting to 
70,0007., and an advantage to distillers, 
who are to be allowed in future to pay 
duty on their spirits when they come into 
Consumption, instead of making prompt 
Payment at the worm’s end. This ad- 
vantage, I understand, is to be given to 
the distillers, and being reckoned by them 
as equal to one halfpenny a gallon, on 
20,700,000 gallons, would cost a further 
sum of 40,000/., which, added to 70,000/., 





the reduction of duty on rum, makes up 
110,0007. There is then to be added the 
loan of 500,000/., and thus we shall have, 
according to the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman, deductions to the extent of 
610,000. The plan as proposed by the 
Committee did not provide for any of those 
reductions; and thus, in point of fact, 
their proposal would have yielded the reve- 
nue within 65,0007. as large a sum as 
that which the right hon. Gentleman anti- 
cipates from his plan, whilst it would have 
given much more efficient relief to the 
planters, and cheaper sugar to the people 
of this country. The proposition of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter (Mr. Bright) would prove the most ad- 
vantageous for the revenue, because he 
does not contemplate any loan or any ad- 
vantages to be given to the distillers. 
By his scale of duties he would raise 
4,722,0001., or 127,0007. more than the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

My own proposition was the imposition 
of an ad valorem duty of 263 per cent on 
the long price of British sugar, and 53 per 
cent upon foreign sugar. Assuming the 
present price of 251. per ton, and assuming 
that, which has been already clearly de- 
monstrated, that the average of foreign 
sugar imported into this country is 21, 10s. 
per ton higher in value than the average 
of British sugar, the result of my proposi- 
tion would be, that an ad valorem duty 
would produce a sum total of 4,195,0000. 
And here, Sir, I must take leave to say 
that my proposition was not accompanied 
by any of the drawbacks which are to ac- 
company the plan of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and that if carried into effect, 
it would prove, as far-as revenue is con- 
cerned, much less costly than the plan of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The revenue 
derivable from sugar, as anticipated by 
the right hon. Gentleman, is 4,625,0001., 
but deducting the loan of 500,000/., the 
70,0007. loss upon rum duty, and the 
40,0007. or a halfpenny per gallon on 
20,700,000 gallons of spirits, there would 
be only 4,655,000/. by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s plan against a revenue of 
4,195,0001. by my ad valorem plan. But, 
Sir, let us examine and contrast the prac- 
tical working of the different plans as time 
works on. In the year 1851-52, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s duty on 
British possessions’ sugar will have worked 
down to 101., and his duty on foreign 
sugar to 15/7. 10s. Assuming, then, that 
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the consumption remains 310,000 tons, of 
which 225,000 shall be British, and 85,000 
foreign— 
By the Committee’s plan, the reve- 
nue obtained will continue tobe. 3,950,000 
By Lord George Bentinck’s ad va- 
lorem plan it will continue ‘ 
By the plan of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer it will only be . 
Namely—British possessions Tons. 
at 10/. 225,000 2,250,000 
Foreign sugar at 157. 10s, 85,000 1,317,500 


4,195,000 


3,457,500 


3,567,500 
Less rum duties, &e. 110,000 
£3,457,500 
Permit me, Sir, to go one step further, 
and contrast these schemes in 1854-55, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
plan will have worked down to even duties 
on all sugars, British and foreign. And I 
will first assume the consumption to remain 
stationary at 310,000 tons; and next I 
wlll contrast the working of the three 
plans, assuming the speculations of the 
Economist to be correct, and that the con- 
sumption rises to 400,000 tons a year, of 
which I estimate that 290,000 might be 
British, and 110,000 tons would be fo- 
reign. 
1854—1855. 
Lord George Bentinck’s ad valorem £ 
plan, as before oc. » « OR 
The Committee’s plan as before 3,950,000 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
plan, namely, 10/. per ton promis- 
cuously on 310,000 tons of sugar, 
without reference to origin, and 
deducting 110,000 on account of 
reduction of rum duties and re- 


laxations to grain distillers 2,990,000 


1854—55. 
British. Foreign. 
Consumption assumed to be 
400,000 tons, namely =. 290,000 110,000 
Lord George Lentinck’s ad valorem plan— 
British. £ £ 


Foreign. 
110,000 at 227. 
Committee’s plan— 

British. £ 


290,000 at 107. 6s. 8d. 2,996,666 
5,416,666 


2,420,000 


290,000 at 102. 2,900,000) 
110,000 at 201. 2,200,000 f 
Chancellor of Exchequer’s plan— 
4,000,000 tons of sugar of all sorts, 
at 10/. 4,000,000/.; less rum 
duties, &e., 110,000 . . , 


5,100,000 


3,890,000 


Now, Sir, with respect to this proposition 
of mine, I must say that, in my opinion, 
the day will come when this House must 
adopt a measure somewhat similar to that 
which I have proposed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer knows well the unfairness of the 
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existing duties, and the proof of it is to 
be found in the circumstance that colo. 
nial sugar is now in his possession, which 
has been left upon his hands for non-pay. 
ment of the duty of 14s., British merchants 
having actually abandoned to the Gover. 
ment parcels of low British plantation su. 
gars, rather than take it out of the docks, 
paying the British duty of 14s. upon it, 
The direct tendency of a fixed duty is to 
discourage the production of sugar, to dis. 
courage the employment of shipping, and 
to discourage the trade of the refiner. The 
effect is, moreover, greatly to injure the 
planter, because it obliges him to employ 
skilled labour, which is the most difficult 
to be obtained in the colonies; but, more 
than all, the principle of a fixed duty, as 
compared with an ad valorem duty, is un. 
just to the poor of this country. You who 
talk about cheap sugar for the poor see 
how your professions will be realised. [| 
perceive that the hon. Gentleman the Mem. 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Bright) laughs; 
but I will make it clear to him and his 
friends, who upbraid the protectionists for 
secking to make sugar dear, that it is not 
we who have attempted to make sugar dear 
to the poor, though we have not been in 
the habit of deluding the poor by “ doing 
them mere lip service.’” We were the men 
who really worked to upheld the interests 
of the poor—we were the men who made 
the proposal which would have given 
‘cheap sugar’? to the poor man. Ours 
was the only practical proposition ever 
made to Parliament to give ‘ cheap su- 
gar’’ to the poor man. 

I think I shall be able to show very 
clearly that, notwithstanding the pretend- 
ed anxiety evinced for the poor man by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester would have the effect of mak- 
ing the ‘* poor man’s” sugar dearer than 
it would be by the plan of the Committee, 
and far dearer than it would be by the ad 
valorem scale of duties which I had the 
honour to propose, and which received the 
support of all the Protectionist Members of 
the Committee, and was defeated by the 
Government and the free-traders. If hon. 
Gentlemen will refer to the reports, pages 
17 and 18 of the white book, and pages 
19 and 20 of the blue book, they will 
find that I proposed to give the poor mal 
sugar at a cheaper rate than either the 
hon. Member for Manchester, or the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. If they will turn to those re 
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rts they will find that, taking the lowest | 
uality of sugar coming into consumption, | 
and taking the higher quality, especially | 
save-grown sugar, consumed by the rich, | 
that the price would stand at 231. 10s. | 

r ton for the lowest, and 281. per ton 
for the better quality of sugar consumed , 
by the poor; and that 47l. would be, 
the price of the highest quality consum- 
ed by the rich. This would show that, 
by my proposition, sugar would be pro- 
vided for the poor at the lowest possible | 
price, and at a price much lower than that 
proposed by hon. Gentlemen on the free- 
trade benches, who talk so loudly about 
“cheap sugar for the poor,’’ but who 
really do so little for the poor. The ope- 
ration of an ad valorem duty would be to | 
tax the rich man highly, and to tax the | 
poor man in proportion to the value of the | 
coarser sugar which he consumes. 

I understand that the better sort of low 
sugar used by the poor would sell at 281. a | 
ton, and under my scale pay a duty of 7s. 5d. | 
per ewt. Under the recommendation | 
the Committee it would pay 10s. per ewt. 
Under the proposition of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Manchester it would pay 
lds. per ewt. ; and under the proposition 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, it would pay 13s. per ewt. Now, 
let us come to a still lower quality of sugar 
—a quality which would be most exten- 
sively consumed by the poor if they could 
get it. But your duty is so prohibitory 
that the sugar is not consumed here, but 
is sent to the Continent, where it fetches 
2s, or 3s. per ewt. more than it produces 
here; thus denying our own poor of the 
advantage of its consumption, and confin- 
ing its use to the poor of foreign countries. 
This sugar stands at 23s. 6d. per ewt., 
with 14s, duty paid upon it, being 1473 
per cent ad valorem—a duty absolutely 
Proscriptive of its use in this country; but 
if our ad valorem scale were applied, it 
would pay only 6s. 23d. duty, and could 
be sold to the ‘‘ poor” of this country for 
2)d. per Ib. The duty to be paid upon 
that sugar, under our ad valorem scale, 
would be 6s. 23d. per ewt.; it would be 
10s. under Sir Thomas Birch’s resolution, 
14s, under the proposition of Mr. Bright, 
and 13s. according to the plan of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I have 
been speaking of colonial sugar. I will 
next take the case of foreign sugar, which 
It is proposed to maintain at 20s.; but 
upon which I propose to put a duty of 53 


| 
| 


' 





per cent. According to my proposition, 
the poor man would pay on foreign sugar 
14s. 10d. per ewt.; under the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Manchester he 
would pay 18s. 7d.; and under the propo- 
sition of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer he would pay 20s. Now, we come to 
the rich man’s sugar—the sugar of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter—and I will show you that he is not so 
hard upon himself as he is upon the poor. 
The hon. Gentleman has gone upon the true 
principle of the Manchester school so char- 
acteristically enunciated in the significant 
speech of Mr. Alderman Brooks—‘ Lord 
biess you, Sir, we are all for ourselves in this 
world.’’ I will now take a glance at sugar 
not sold for 23d. per lb., but for 5d. and 
6d. per lb. Colonial sugar at 477. a ton 
would pay, under my proposition, 12s. 5d. 
per ewt., under the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Manchester, 14s. per ewt., 
and under the proposition of the Govern- 
ment, 13s. This is colonial sugar; but it 
is with respect to slave-grown sugar that 
the hon. Gentleman specially seeks to deal 
so tenderly with himself. Under my pro- 
position the hon. Gentleman would have to 
pay a duty of 24s. 103d. But, no! He 
takes good care to let himself down easy 
at 18s. 6d. per ewt.—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would impose upon him a duty 
of 20s. 

Now, Sir, I think that I have shown 
that, notwithstanding all that was at- 
tempted to be maintained by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, and others who followed him at the 
opposite side, that the Committee were 
seeking to ‘‘ make sugar dear for the poor 
man,”’ and that they had thrown his inter- 
ests overboard; ‘‘ that they had totally 
overlooked and forgotten one great class, 
the poor consumers;’’ that we were in 
reality the only men who were working si- 
lently, unostentatiously, but hard, honestly 
and with sincerity, for ‘‘the poor man.” 
I think I have shown that we were the 
persons who worked long hours by day, 
and, I may add with truth, long hours by 
night, to discover a scale by which the 
poor man might be lightly taxed, while at 
the same time, the consumption of sugar 
might be greatly encouraged. This would 
have been effected had not the influence 
of the Government been brought to bear 
against us. 

I will further show you that if my sug- 
gestion had been carried, the duty on the 
sugar of the poor man might have been 
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reduced three farthings in the pound. [| 
would have reduced it in this way. By 
an ad valorem duty on British free-labour 
sugar the highest quality for the poor 
might be sold for 3d. per lb., and the see- 
ond quality for 23d. perlb. The better de- 
scriptions of sugar for the rich might be sold 
for 5d. and 6d. per lb. The price of slave- 
labour sugar, according to the suggestion 
of the Committee, would be 33d. per lb.; 
according to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Manchester it would be 33d.; 
and according to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 37d. Thus the suggestion of 
the Committee would have reduced the 
price by two farthings less than the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, or of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

With the indulgence of the House, I will 
read a table of the several duties payable 
under the different plans which have been 
propounded to the House :—* 

Now, Sir, having, I hope, dispelled the 
imputation that in our anxiety to serve the 
colonies we had forgotten the interests of 
the poor man, I must beg permission to 
make a few observations in answer to the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Manchester, who alleges that the 
slave trade has not received any stimulus 
by the Act of 1846. It will be within the 
recollection of the House that the Commit- 
tee which sat in the year 1842, of which 
Lord Sandon was the Chairman, report- 
ed— 

“ That the slave trade was then diminishing 
altogether in amount, through the exertions and 
improved quality and system of our cruisers, and 
the depressed condition of the sugar planters of 
Cuba and Brazil.” 

Such was the state of the slave trade in 
1842; but what is the state of the slave 
trade now? I received to-day a letter 
from a great manufacturer of colonial sup- 
plies; and we shall see what he says re- 
specting the stimulus given to the slave 
trade by the Act of 1846. The house I 
allude to is that of Frederic Barnes and 
Co., manufacturers and wholesale iron- 
mongers, 109, Fenchurch-street. The let- 
ter is in the following terms :— 

* London, July 10, 1848. 

“ In reply to your inquiry, I beg to state that I 
believe I have supplied in the last ten months 
more hoes to be used in the sugar plantations in 
Brazil to one mercantile hosue only, than the 
whole of the same article supplied to the whole of 
the British West India Islands in the last ten 
years. I believe few engaged in our trade have 
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been more largely engaged in plantation supplies 
than my house. 


(Signed) 


Duties payable according to the different Plang 
on Low Sugars in ordinary use by the Poor, 


“ Freperic Barnes,” 
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This is, I think, a strong proof of the 
stimulus given to slave labour by the re- 
cent legislation of this House. And the 
House will recollect that the charge against 
the British planters is, that they have been 
guilty of gréat apathy in adopting modern 
improvements calculated to dispense with 
manual labour, by the substitution of im- 
proved agricultural implements. ‘* Hoes” 
specially were the barbarous tools formerly 
exclusively used in slave colonies for the 
culture of the soil, but now generally su- 
perseded in the British colonies by the use 
of the “‘plough.”’ I have also many other 
evidences of the same fact. I hold in my 
hand an advertisement from a Jamaica 
newspaper, dated March 23, 1848. It is 
written in Spanish, and commences, ‘‘ A 
los Hacendados y Fabricantes de Azucares 
en la isla de Cuba.’’ It announces to the 
planters of Cuba that a sale will take place 
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at Kingston, of copper stills, sugar mills, 
and other utensils for the manufacture of 
sugar. I have also another advertisement, 
bearing the same date, which runs as fol- 
lows :— 


“ To Cuba Sugar Planters.—For Sale, deliver- 
able in Kingston, a set of estates, coppers with 
still, &c., complete. Also a new horizontal sugar 
mill with gear, for working by steam or water 
power. ‘This mill was manufactured by the 
M‘Onies of Glasgow, and was only imported last 
year, and has never been worked, The above 
estates’ machinery are well worthy the attention 
of Cuba planters.” 


There is likewise another advertisement 
in the same paper, commencing— 


‘* The following estates’ materials well worthy 
the attention of Cuba planters.—A first-rate cat- 
tle mill, coppers, pans, stills, worms, d&c., com- 
plete.” 


It will be recollected that, in 1844, the 
Slave Trade Commissioners reported— 


“ That in consequence of the low price of sugar 
the planters of Cuba and Brazil were unable to 
meet their engagements, to make further pur- 
chases of labourers, or to extend their estates,” 


And in 1845, Consul Newcomen, in a de- 
spatch to Lord Aberdeen, wrote— 


“That the men best informed on the subject 
were of opinion that the Brazilian Government 
must not only concede to England all she re- 
quired, but would be also bound to the final abol- 
ition of the slave trade; and that it was more 
politic to do so when she might hope for corre- 
sponding concessions, than to grant at last from 
necessity that which she refused to the dictates of 
humanity.” 


In 1846, Messrs. Drake and Brothers, in 
their circular, stated— 

“That in consequence of the Sugar Bill of 
1846, the island of Cuba was tumultuous with 
joy, and the news of the passing of the measure 
was welcomed with general illuminations.” 


They added— 


“That the production of 1848 had exceeded 
that of previous years, and that the prices ob- 
tained by the planter were so large that every one 
was adopting means to extend his powers of pro- 
duction.” 

The same gentleman, writing immediately 
before the passing of the Act of 1846, 
said— 

“ That they had no expectation of the price of 
sugar being improved, except by having the Eng- 
lish market open to the produce of the island, 
which, if effected even by a duty of 50 per cent 
over the colonial produce, will give double the 
price then obtained.” 


Let us now see what price the foreign 
planter is getting for his produce at pre- 
sent. In one of the last despatches from 
the Havana, bearing date the 27th of Jan- 
uary, in the present year, Mr. Kennedy, 
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writing to the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Palmerston), says— 

“ The net profits of the planters last year have 
been estimated at from 30 to 50 per cent, accor- 
ding to the different circumstances in which they 
were individually placed ; nor is there any doubt 
of the fact. Their great advantage, however, I 
believe, over the British colonists consists in their 
command of labour; for they can compel their 
slaves to work sixteen or eighteen hours out of 
the twenty-four, and keep their engines always at 
work. The present condition of sugar cultivation 
is highly flourishing.” 

Now, let us turn to the statement of Con- 
sul General Crawford with respect to a par- 
ticular estate. Ile says— 

“ The estate consists of about sixty caballeries, 
or 2,000 acres. At 1,000 dollars per caballero, 
the estate may be valued at 60,000 dollars. The 
buildings and machinery may be valued at another 
like sum, which is extreme. There are about 400 
negroes, who were bought two years since, who 
might have been bought, one with another, at 400 
dollars each ; though, as the owner imported them 
himself from Africa, they perhaps did not cost 
him one-fourth of that sum. The estimated value 
of the negroes is 160,000 dollars; add mainte- 
nance of same, wages for one year, &c., 20,000 
dollars. He has this year a crop of sugar amount- 
ing to no less than 10,000 boxes, which, at 15 dol- 
lars a box, would give him a return of 150,000 
dollars ; so that, in two years, he will reimburse 
more than the outlay.” 

Lord Palmerston informed the Committee, 
on the authority of Lord Howden, that 
60,000 slaves were imported into Brazil 
last year; and Senor Cliffe (a surgeon in 
the Brazilian navy) said he believed the 
ioe as 72.000 a — ] 
average was 72,000 per annum; yet the 
hon. Member for Manchester would per- 
suade us ‘‘ that the slave trade had not 
been aggravated in character or increased 
in amount by the Act of 1846.” Of the 
increased horrors of the trade there is 
abundant evidence. Senor Cliffe says— 

“That the mortality is enormous in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of water on board the 
ships, which produced the most fatal consequences 
in tropical climates ;” 
and he added, that he knew a ease where, 
out of a hundred and sixty slaves, only 
ten escaped, and they were in such a 
condition that they were sold for 391. 
There is also abundant evidence of the 
manner in which the negroes are ‘‘packed”’ 
in the ships :— 

“The negroes—-chiefly boys of from ten to 
twelve years of age—are laid close together on 
their sides, and then the sailors lay a plank over 
them, jump upon it, and thus jam them down so 
as to fit close.” 


Captain Matson says, ‘‘ they are packed 
like salt-fish;”’ and Mr. M‘Crea, a surgeon 
in Her Majesty’s service, gives similar tes- 
timony. Senor Cliffe observes— 





‘* That those who had the more iron constity. 

tions survive, but they are horrible to look y 
—the bones of their knees stands out like large 
stones, the calves of their legs have disappeared, 
and the abdomen is very much bloated.” 
This is the account given of the state of 
things in 1846; but it is also confirmed as 
being a true account of what happens now, 
Lord Howden, in his last despatch to Lord 
Palmerston, dated in June last, says— 

‘* That his estimate, gained from the best 

sources of information, is, that 60,000 Africans 
are imported annually into Brazil.” 
Lord Howden also stated that it was 
well-known fact that a vessel had made 
five or six voyages last year from Rio Ja. 
neiro, and landed a cargo of slaves each 
time in safety. She had brought between 
2,000 and 3,000. Mr. Atkins, the Consul 
at Rio, says, that there are now two steam 
vessels in that port, regularly employed in 
the slave trade, but under the Brazilian 
flag; and the American brig George, sail- 
ing under Brazilian colours, sailed not long 
before with 726 slaves on board, 100 of 
whom perished on board, chiefly from def- 
ciency of water. The latest accounts, 
too, from the coast of Africa and Brazil 
show ‘‘ that slave trade is on the increase, 
On the coast of Africa slavers are literally 
swarming;”’ from Brazil, the last packet 
but one brought intelligenve, ‘ that in the 
short period of two months, 5,000 slaves 
had been disembarked at Bahia, and 7,000 
at Rio Janeiro, Campos, and Rio Grande.” 
Thus in four districts of Brazil alone the 
number of slaves landed during the first 
two months of the present year would give 
an average of 150,000 per annum, or more 
than twice as many as were calculated to 
have arrived last year by Lord Howden 
and Senor Cliffe. Now, Sir, with these 
facts before us, I will leave it to the House 
to decide between me and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester, whether the slave 
trade has or has not been stimulated by 
our recent legislation. Upon that ground 
it is that 1 appeal to Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, when he introduced the mea- 
sure of 1846, declared to this House that 
if it was calculated to stimulate the slave 
trade he would not adhere to it; and Earl 
Grey also declared his abhorrence of the 
slave trade, adding a declaration of his 
belief that the measure he was then sup- 
porting—the Act of 1846—would not tend 
to increase, but to diminish it. These 
were Earl Grey’s words :— 

“ He himself utterly abhorred the slave trade ; 
and he would not adopt any course that would tend 
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toincrease it; but he was bound to say, he believed! Sir, there is another great interest which 
that in passing “¥y ay pen a od ape a. is to be served in the like manner. The 
eet patling 2 = — most Uke’Y | right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
sof ° j 4 _* 
After the facts I have adduced, I will | Penge ny saith ot been . ~~ e 
leave it to any man to say whether the | yo ora ee ate f oie an an 
slave trade has not been greatly stimulated | 8 wong ta Aenea 


by that legislation, and whether Earl Grey ’ advantages, said it would stimulate the co- 
on the authority of his ae words, oe lonial trade, give sugar cheap to the poor, 
bound to  , er aasistance ~ furthering aud secure an enormously increased trade 
the repeal “ ht he . paw vee an the M | to the shipowners of England. Thus spoke 

Sir, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- | 11. Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Milner Gibson) 5 


; | 27 26 :— 
said the other night that the cotton manu- (th of July, 1826: 


. . | There is one class of merchants in this coun- 
facturers had never asked for protection. | try whose interests my noble Friend on a former 


But when the right hon. Gentleman said | occasion advocated—the British shipowner, to 
that, he forgot all the protection they re- | whom I believe it will be most advantageous. At 
ceived during the last half century, not in| ag — —, trade of a — 

H ly, but i he jeg | anc razil 1s carried on mainly in foreign ot- 
omy at _in the East Indice |toms. I trust that the result of this change will 


and in the colonies. He forgot also a | agg | be that it will be almost entirely carried on in 


tection which was referred to before the | British ships. Under the navigation laws of this 
Committee—a protection which the cotton | country, sugar from Brazil and Cuba, for con- 
manufacturers enjoy still over all other in- | sumption in this country, can only come hither in 
terests—I allude to the drawback on soap | British, Brazilian, and Spanish bottoms. I trust 

- * | that the sugar will, after this measure is carried, 
In that respect the cotton manufacturers | 


| come home in Britis vessels; and those vessels 
have an advantage even over the woollen | will not only have the benefit of bringing their 
manufacturers. Thus the woollen manu- | cargoes here or carrying them to the other ports 
facturers are only allowed a drawback of | i® the north of Europe, but they will have also 
three-fourths the excise duty on ‘* hard | es Renata Che fee comings. 
soap,” and of half the excise duty on soft | It was thus that the right hon. Gentleman 
soap. The cotton manufacturers have se- | tried to seduce the shipowners; and I am 
cured for themselves the full drawback of| very sorry to say that he did succeed in 
the entire excise duty on ‘‘ hard soap,”’| seducing them to give him their support. 
and seven-eighths of the excise duty on | By promising the shipowners the monopoly 
“ soft soap.” of the carrying trade of foreign sugar, the 
Mr. BRIGIIT: Perhaps the noble Lord} right hon. Gentleman, in 1846, conde- 
will allow me to tell him that the cotton | scended to attempt to bribe, and succeeded 
manufacturers use no soap at all in their | in bribing, the shipping interest to support 
manufactures. him. As he could bribe them, however, 
Lorn G. BENTINCK: Then, if they | so he could bilk them it seems; but I must 
do not use it at all, I am at a loss to un-| say that I cannot pity the shipowners for 
derstand why the cotton manufacturers | having been so bilked, they having sub- 
should have been so anxious to secure to| mitted to be so bribed. I cannot help 
themselves by law this invidious monopoly | saying that the right hon. Gentleman has 
and distinction of a special advantage in| chosen a most inopportune moment for re- 
the amount of drawback over their rivals| pealing the navigation laws, whereby an 
the woollen manufacturers. inundation of 17,000 tons of foreign sugar, 
Sir, with regard to the whole measure, | imported in foreign bottoms, and at pre- 
I would observe, that I do not see on what | sent excluded by the navigation laws from 
ground we are to be called upon to injure | consumption in this country, would at once 
the West India colonists for the benefit of| be let in to overwhelm the market of 
the slaveholders, or why, instead of making | British plantation sugar. This sugar so im- 
the slaveholder pay a duty, they should be | ported in “‘unprivileged bottoms” (amount- 
called upon—as the supporters of this| ing, as I have said, to 17,000 tons at this 
measure seemed to prefer to do—to play a| moment in the United Kingdom), stands at 
game of ‘ beggar my neighbour.’’ Why, | 2s. 6d. a ton less in price than than which 
for instance, the English, Scotch, and Irish | comes in privileged bottoms. I hope the 
distiller should have 70,0001. a year taken | West India interest will not forget this, or 
tom them—why all our sympathies should | that the time at which it is done makes 
be for the stranger, and all our adverse! the blow inflicted on them a still har- 
legislation for those who are nearest home. | der one. 
VOL. C. {Zu N 


| right hon. Gentleman, in enumerating its 
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Sir, before I sit down I must say a few | 


words on the financial question. The right | 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, it seems, has most strangely dis- | 
covered a million and a half of revenue. | 
I rejoice to hear it; because if three | 
months ago it was a question whether the | 
finances of the country would allow of our | 
pausing for the sake of a few hundred 
thousands sterling of revenue in the threat- 
ened destruction of the British West In- 
dies, that question must be entirely set at 
rest now. The right hon. Gentleman the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government have 
now discovered, not ‘‘ a missing despatch,” 
but ‘‘a missing budget’’—a whole budget | 
which they had totally overlooked when 
they came down to Parliament and asked 
us to renew the income tax for three 
years. Then, it seems, the noble Lord 
could see nothing of the 350,000/. from the | 
malt duties, on which he now calculates; 
and yet a good financier, or a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who knew his business, 
ought to have known that he could caleu- 
late on that sum, because six months’ ere- 
dit is always given for the malt duties, 
and, therefore, the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to have known that this increased 
consumption of malt had been brought to 
charge, and what he had to expect at 
least six months ago. Nor did we hear 
anything of this 1,500,0001. of saved 
and new revenue when we were called 
upon to renew the income tax. But there 
was also another item which was very 
gingerly touched by the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman the other night. I asked the right | 
hon. Gentleman, on a former occasion, the 
question whether he had not omitted from 
his calculation the 800,0001. received for 
the corn duties; and he answered me most 
distinctly ‘‘ that the corn duties were in- 
cluded in the estimate of the Customs 
revenues.”” He now tells ‘‘ they were 
not!’’ You must, therefore, add that 
sum to the 1,500,000/., making in all 
about 2,300,000/., as the grand total of 
revenue which was concealed from us when 
we were asked to renew the income tax. 
The noble Lord either thought it possible, 
in February, to go on with a deficiency of 
2,300,0001., or he was aware that he had 
this 2,300,0002. concealed in reserve. I 
hope Ministers have not played their hand, 
as if it were a game of whist, where “ the 
errors and oversights of the one party are 
held to be the fair game gain of the other,” 
and where the game being desperate, a 





party may have recourse to the question. 
able finesse of a ‘ wilful revoke,” as the 
last chance of saving the odd trick, which 
would otherwise lose the rubber. I attri. 
bute no such proceeding to the noble Lord 
or the right hon. Gentleman. I frankly 
acquit them by giving them credit for the 
most entire and simple-minded ignorance, 
The malt duties were, no doubt, over. 
looked. The corn duties, amounting to 
800,0001., were bond fide totally forgotten 
by the Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But if the state of the revenue turned out 
so different from what had been expected, 
and if 40,0001. of copper duties can be 
spared and thrown away, why not spare 
some revenue to enable you to give the 
British colonies the aid which they want, 
and without which they must expire? Thus 
the noble Lord and the right hon. Gentle. 
man are reduced to one or other horn of 
the dilemma. Either when the noble Lord 
made his financial statement, he was igno- 
rant of these branches of revenue, or he 
calculated on the ignorance of his oppo- 
nents. But I will do the noble Lord the 
justice to suppose that he did not use any 
of that finesse which is allowable at the 
game of whist, where the ervors of one party 
are the game of the other, but is not to be 
endured in the administration of the affairs 
of a great nation. I will not believe that 
the noble Lord, seeing the game desperate, 
made a wilful revoke, and trusted to his ad- 
versaries not observing it. 

Sir, I am aware that the Motion I am 
about to support will increase the price of 
sugar. What may be the amount of that 
increase? It is half a farthing per lb. | 
deeply regret it. But are we, for the sake 
of such a small difference in price, to refuse 
to do justice to the British colonies? My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ripon 
(Sir J. Graham), the other night, painted 
in glowing colours the advantage of cheap 
sugar to the people of this country—“ how 
it gave zest to their mawkish gruel—how 
it sweetened their coarse tea, and gave & 
relish to their tasteless coffee.” But much 
as I value the advantages of cheap sugar 
for the poor, I do not think the operatives 
of this country will be tempted by my right 
hon. Friend, for even these advantages, to 
commit such an injustice as we are ask 
to commit towards the West India colonies. 
I do not think even if some greater tempter 
—the most subtle of all tempters—were 0 
come from below, and offer them cheap 
sugar purchased at such a price, he woul 
succeed. I do not think the people of this 
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country will consent to show themselves so 
unworthy of their honourable reputation. 
] do not believe the people of this country, 
although they earn the means by which 
they purchase by the sweat of their brows, 
could be tempted, by a promise that they 
would save half a farthing a pound in their 
sugar, to aid in doing an act of injustice. 
I do not believe, Sir, that the people of 
this country, nursed as they have been in 
the bosom of the Church of England, would 
be led by any such considerations. I be- 
lieve, to use the words of the late Lord 
Harrowby, that they ‘‘ will not dare to 
weigh gold against the blood of the African 
slave;”” to use the words of the late Daniel 
0’Connell, ‘‘ they will not consent to get 
a larger loaf and a Father's curse’’—our 
Father that is above us. Neither the pea- 
santry, the operatives, or the middle classes 
of the people of this country, will condescend 
to put to themselves the unworthy, the de- 
grading question— 
“Tsne tibi melius suadet qui ut rem, facias rem, 
Si possis, recte ; sinon, quocumque modo rem?” 
No, Sir, hard are the earnings, by their 
industry, of the English people, out of 
which they have to purchase their scanty 
and small comforts, and no people under- 
stand better the value of thrift and fru- 
gality than they do; but deeply engraved 
on their hearts, side by side with their va- 
lue of frugality and thrift, are their high 
principles of morality and virtue. 
“Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum.” 
This, Sir, is the proud motto of the people 
of England. Nursed in the bosom of the 
English Church, taught the principles of 
honesty, morality, and virtue from their 
earliest youth, they will not consent, either 
that the blood and sufferings of the wretch- 
ed African should weigh like a nightmare 
on their consciences, and disturb their 
peaceful slumbers, nor will they consent 
that the ruin and beggary of their fellow- 
countrymen connected with the colonies 
should lie at their doors. Sir, they will 
continue to cherish the glorious, the royal 
maxims of their joyous boyhood— 

—— “‘pueri ludentes, Rex eris, aiunt 

Si reete facies. Hie murus aheneus esto, 

Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa.” 

Lorn J. RUSSELL: As I admitted 
on Friday night, the noble Lord is fully 
entitled to the credit of being heard by this 
House on a question to which he has de- 
Voted so much labour, and of which it is 
due to him to say he has made himself 
master. But I must say he has certainly 
wed that privilege to the utmost. The 
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noble Lord has delivered a speech, of 
which but a very few words at the begin- 
ning, and perhaps a word at the end, are 
applicable to the Motion which is now 
under consideration. The rest of that 
speech, able and well-informed as it was, 
if it have any bearing on the Motion, is a 
bearing against it; because the noble 
Lord argued that it would be a great ad- 
vantage to have sugar cheaper ; that it 
was desirable that the duties should be re- 
duced; and very strangely, therefore, he 
intimated his intention of voting for a Mo- 
tion to keep the duties as they were, and 
not admit of any reduction. But the noble 
Lord gave us several quotations—several 
Latin quotations—at the end of his speech, 
which are certainly not new or unknown 
to this House; and, if I may give him one 
in return, I should suppose that late on 
Friday night he felt that his prospect was 
not so favourable as to-night, and that, 
like a great Roman general, he would 
show himself— 

“ Unis qui nobis cunctando restituit rem.” 
The nobie Lord, in the course of his 
speech, seems, in a most extraordinary 
way, to have taken for granted that all 
those principles which have been laid down, 
and to which I thought consent was gene- 
rally given, with respect to the price of 
sugar, were unfair, and that the price 
would be diminished if there were simply 
a differential duty between the Brazilian 
and colonial article. He argued, that if 
you reduce the duty from 14s. to 10s. on 
colonial, you would thereby effect a great 
reduction of price. If a quantity of fo- 
reign sugar is to be introduced at a cer- 
tain duty, that foreign sugar must regulate 
the price. The whole argument has been, 
whether just or unjust, that because the 
cost of production is much greater by free 
than by slave labour, therefore it is neces- 
sary to impose an additional duty. Let us 
take the figures of the hon. Member for 
Kidderminster (Mr. Godson). Without 
admitting the accuracy of the figures—as 
they agree in general with the colonial 
estimates, I will take them as they stand. 
He supposed the cost of producing sugar 
in Cuba to be 10s. per ewt., and in Deme- 
rara and Jamaica 2Us. Freight, and other 
charges, would be 7s. more. He proposed 
that a 10s. duty should be imposed on co- 
lonial sugar, making it 37s., and a 20s. 
duty on foreign sugar, making it 37s. also. 
It is quite evident, however, that the differ- 
ence of duty in favour of the colonies goes 
not to produce cheapness in this country, 
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but to compensate the planters for the ad- 
ditional cost of production. The noble 
Lord is mistaken, therefore, if he sup- 
poses that the reduction of the colonial 
duty without reducing the foreign, will pro- 
duce cheapness in this country. But the 
question which is now before the Commit- 
tee is not what the noble Lord stated. 
The noble Lord has gone into this ques- 
tion, in the first place, as if we were con- 
sidering the proposal of a duty of 25 
or 26 per cent upon colonial sugar, and 
of 53 per cent upon foreign sugar—a 
proposition which was not even consi- 
dered by the Committee of which the 
noble Lord was Chairman, and which 
neither he nor any one else has _pro- 
posed to the Committee of this House. 
The noble Lord at the end of his speech 
also argued as if we were now considering 
whether we should prohibit altogether slave- 
labour sugar. Now, I must beg the noble 
Lord and the Committee to recollect that 
the question before the House is between 
two propositions, namely, that of the Go- 
vernment and that of the hon. Member for 
Leominster, both of which admit that slave- 
labour sugar is to be introduced. Both ad- 
mit it at a certain differential duty. Both 
allow that at the end of six years there 
shall be an end of that differential duty, 
and that free-labour sugar and slave-labour 
sugar shall then come in at the same rate 
of duty. That is the question before the 
House, and not whether we shall have a 
duty of 25 or 26 per cent on one kind of 
sugar, and a duty of 53 per cent on an- 
other; not whether we shall exclude slave- 
labour sugar altogether, but whether the 
one scheme or the other—both schemes 
admitting slave-labour sugar, and both al- 
lowing the differential duty to be equalised 
within six years—whether the one or the 
other of these schemes shall be adopted by 
this Committee. It is to this question, 
therefore, that I beg to address the few 
observations which I have to make to the 
Committee. It appears to me that the 
question is really this—whether for the 
benefit of the consumer, for the benefit of 
the West Indies, and finally, without any 
risk to the revenue, we can afford to re- 
duce the duty on colonial sugar from 14s. 
to 10s., because, according to the plan of 
the hon. Gentleman, he proposes that the 
duty shall be reduced to 14s., that it shall 
remain at 14s., and that it shall never 
reach a lower figure. With regard to the 
consumer, in the first place, it is evident 
that if there is 4s. per cent of difference in 
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the duty—being 41. per ton—this, upon a 
general consumption of 300,000 tons, will 
be a benefit of 1,200,0000. a year to the 
consumer—a benefit which is not to be 
rejected without much consideration. It 
appears to me that if the people haye 
1,200,0007. — and if the consumption 
reaches 400,000 tons, it will be 1,600,000), 
— if the people have thus much less to pay 
it will be a great benefit. I would rest 
any proposition of this kind upon the ge. 
neral observations that were made by Mr. 
Huskisson in 1830, in which he spoke of 
the great burden of taxation paid upon ar. 
ticles of general subsistence, and contend. 
ed that we ought to lighten that burden, 
He said— 

“See to what an extent your Excise and 
Customs prove that you do not attend to this 
consideration ; full three-fourths of your revenue 
are levied under these two heads ; and by far the 
greatest proportion of that amount upon articles 
necessary, either for the subsistence, the clothing, 
or the humble comforts of the labourer ; or of use 
in the fabrication of those articles to which his 
industry is devoted, Let any man look through 
the list of the Excise and Customs, even now that 
the beer and leather taxes are removed, and he 
will find in how great a degree this observation 
still applies. Candles, hops, licenses, malt, print- 
ed goods, soap, British spirits, tea, sugar, to- 
bacco, rum, hemp, timber—hcre is an enumera- 
tion amounting to near 30,000,000/. ; but the in- 
cidental burden of which, in restraint, impedi- 
ment, and vexatious interference, may well be 
estimated at 10,000,000/. more.” 

Now, some of those taxes—those, for in- 
stance, upon candles and printed goods, 
have since been abolished; but the spirit 
and truth of these general observations 
still remain, and tell in favour of one pro- 
posal before the House, and against the 
other, namely, in favour of the proposal 
finally to diminish to a considerable extent 
the price of a great article of subsistence. 
But it is said that we shall not obtain any 
sufficient compensation for so great a loss 
of revenue. It is argued, moreover, that 
we shall not benefit the West Indies by 
the adoption of this change. It appears 
to me, that the best change for the West 
Indian interest is a large increase of con- 
sumption. Seeing the quantity of sugar 
that was introduced last year, seeing the 
quantity that was entered for consumption, 
seeing the great increase of production 
throughout the world, it seems to me that 
the best chance which we ean give the 
West Indians for recovering themselves '8 
by reducing sugar to such a price that 
there will necessarily be a very large 1 
crease of consumption in this country; t 
the foreign colonies will not be able t 
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supply a great part of that consumption, 
and that therefore a large portion must 
come from our own possessions. I think 
it will be observed, that while reductions 
of price have not generally told in the first 
and second years, they have told in the 
course of years, and produced such a great 
amount of consumption as the experience 
of the first year could not have enabled us 
toanticipate. It is upon that ground that 
we have supposed that in the course of 
the present year there would be an in- 
creased consumption to the amount of 
10,000 or 15,000 tons. I quite admit 
that there is not in the present measure, 
as proposed, much ground to expect a large 
increase of consumption in the present 
year; but it will be observed that very 
great increase has been made in the course 
of the last two years, and that the reduc- 
tion of price then effected has been attend- 
ed with an increase in the amount of sugar 
consumed. Now, I find that the average 
consumption of the five years beginning 
with 1839 was 4,081,000 ewts.; and that 
the consumption of sugar and molasses for 
last year was 6,045,121 ewts., being an 
increase of one-half upon the average 
amount consumed in these five years. But 
the diminution of price was considerable. 
In 1839 it was 63s. 43d.; in 1840, 
73s. 103d.; in 1841, 63s. S53d.; in 1842, 
62s. 5d.; in 1843, 59s. 2d.; and last year 
it was 42s, 3d. This shows what we may 
expect in the way of increased consump- 
tion by a diminution of price; but if you 


agree to the proposal now before the House | 
youcan hardly expect that an immediate | 


increased consumption can take place. I 
will take various articles on which there 
was a very great increase of consumption 
from a reduction of duty. The most 
remarkable increase was that on coffee. 


In 1820 the consumption of British plan- | 


tation coffee, with a duty of ls. per lb., 
was 7,000,000 Ib.; in 1825, at a duty 
of 6d., it was 11,000,000 Ib. ; without 
any further reduction of duty it increased 
in 1830 to 22,000,000 1b. It was then 
stationary, because the whole quantity ad- 
missible at 6d. was exhausted by consump- 
tion; and to comply with the demand ship- 
ments of foreign coffee were made from 
South America to the Cape of Good Hope 
and brought back to Europe, whereby the 
article was admissible at 9d. per lb. In 
1836 the duty on coffee from India was re- 
duced to 6d. equally with that from the 
West Indies, and in 1840 the consumption 
had reached 28,720,735 lb. The duty was 
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again reduced to 4d. per Ib. on colonial, 
and 6d. on foreign coffee; and in 1847 the 
consumption was 37,470,529 lb. But this 
is not a solitary instance. Take the con- 
sumption of cocoa. With a duty of 6d. 
per lb., in 1831, the consumption of cocoa 
was 502,806 lb. With a duty of 2d. per 
lb. it rose, in 1841, to 1,928,847 ]b.; and 
with a duty of ld. per lb. it rose from 
2,246,473 lb. in 1842, to 3,107,164 Ib. in 
1847. With respect to wine, I find that, 
when the duty was reduced from 9s 13d. 
per gallon to 4s. 10d., the consumption 
rose from 5,330,091 gallons in 1824, to 
7,162,376 gallons in 1828. Then take an 
article in which there was no reduction of 
duty, but which was affected by the aboli- 
tion of the East India Company’s mono- 
poly—I mean tea. I find that the price 
of tea, exclusive of duty was, in 1840, 
2s. 6d. per pound, and that in October, 
1844, it was only ls. 6d. Well, in 1842 
the consumption was 37,000,000 lb., and 
in 1847 it had risen to 46,000,000 Ib. 
Now, there has been nothing like this in- 
crease in the consumption of sugar; but at 
the same time every one is aware how much 
sugar is desired as an article of consump- 
tion by the middle and working classes in 
this country, and how very much a diminu- 
tion of the price is likely to lead to an in- 
crease of the consumption. I should there- 
fore say that I think it would be very bad 
policy, when comparing two separate scales 
of duty one with another—when both end 
with the same equality of duty, and where 
there is no superiority of principle in the 
one over the other—not to take the duty 
which gives the greatest chance of increas- 
ed consumption—thereby improving the 
condition of the people of this country, and 
enabling them to obtain a very great ob- 
ject of comfort to them; and at the same 
time giving to the West Indies the best 
chance of increased consumption for their 
article—aud increasing that consumption 
without any risk to the revenue. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), who 
spoke on Friday night, made some observa- 
tions entirely on the question of revenue, 
and he doubted whether we shall have such 
an increased consumption as we expect. I 
think it will hardly be found a solid argu- 
ment to take the consumption in June as 
any criterion, seeing that it was then ex- 
pected the Committee would come to some 
resolution which would recommend an en- 
tire change in the sugar duties; and it 
being doubtful what the House would do, 
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the trade was necessarily in a state of un-| advantage given to the slave colonies 

certainty. We saw at the beginning of | the Government plan as hon. Gentlemen 
the year that there was a very great in-| who represent the West Indians would 
crease of consumption; and I conceive have it to be supposed. But, in point of 
that that increase will continue as soon | fact, though the noble Lord has represent. 
as this question is settled. But, Sir, other | ed Cuba to be so prosperous, accounts have 
questions have been raised with respect to been received stating that the same circum. 
the state of the West Indies; and it is ar- | stances which have caused distress in the 
gued by Gentlemen who say that the West | West Indies have operated in Cuba; that 
Indies are totally ruined, that it is impossi- | the same reduction of price has caused a 
ble for them to compete with foreign grown | great loss to those who have property in 
sugar, and that you had therefore better | the slave colonies. We hear of many 
adopt the plan of the hon. Member for | planters in Cuba being utterly ruined by 
Leominster in preference to the plan of | the reduction of the price of sugar. It 
the Government. I own I do not see in| was only the other day, when speaking to 
what respect a certain number of shillings’ | a gentleman who came to me with a view 
protection gained in six years will give the of asking for a reduction of duty in the 
hon. Gentleman’s plan an advantage over | course of the present year, I was told by 
the plan of the Government. The protec-| him that upon every ton of sugar he had 
tion we propose is 7s. for the first year, | imported from Brazil in the course of the 
6s. 6d. for the next year, 6s. for the third | last year he had lost 5/. I think this shows, 





year, and 5s. 6d. for the fourth year. The | 
hon. Gentleman proposes a protection of 
7s., but it is to be obtained only by keep- | 
ing the duty as high as it is now. If the | 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman was, | 
that there should be a protection of 2s. | 
more than that proposed by the Govern- | 
ment, then undoubtedly the hon. Gentle- | 
man’s plan would have a certain advan- | 
tage; but if you combine in your caleu- 
lation the amount of protection with the 
advantage that will accrue from an increas- 
ed consumption, then I think the plan of 
the Government is preferable to that of the 
hon. Gentleman. With regard to the cul- 
tivation of the West Indies, [ think, even 
upon the view taken of the question by the 
hon. and learned Member for Kiddermin- | 
ster (Mr. Godson), there is no ground for 
despair. I was glad to find that the hon. | 
and learned Gentleman thought there was | 
not any reason to despond as to the ulti- | 
mate fate of the West Indies. It is gene- 
rally admitted that there has been a re- 
duction of wages in those colonies to the 
amount of 25 per cent. I find it stated in 
the despatch of the Governor of Antigua 
that the reduction was equal to 50 per 
cent, but in the colonies generally it may 
be fairly taken at 25 per cent. Now, the 
hon. Gentleman stated that 20s. is reckon- 
ed as the cost of production of a ewt. of 
sugar, 10s. of which go in wages. 25 per 
cent, therefore, would be a reduction of 
2s. 6d. a ewt., making the cost 17s. 6d. 
instead of 20s. per ewt. If you add to this 
a protection of 7s. per ewt., which will be 
the case for the present year, I think it 
will hardly appear that there is any such 








what I believe to be the fact, that the very 
large production of the West Indies since 
the abolition of slavery, combined with the 
production of foreign sugar, has lowered 


\the price to such a degree that the 


growth of sugar has been a losing trans- 
action in the course of: the last year. 
But if that is the case, and if there 
has been a loss to the slaveowner as well 
as to the West Indians, then we have no 
reason to despair as to the future. We 
may hereafter expect that the amount of 
production will be reduced, and the cost 
also of production will be reduced, in con- 
sequence of a diminished competition for 
labour. The result in the first place, then, 
will be a reduction in the cost and the 
amount ef production; and, in the next 
place, the amount of production not ex- 
ceeding the demand, the planter will be 
able to cultivate at a profit. The noble 
Lord made an estimate that about 200,000 
tons would be imported in the course of the 
present year from the British possessions. 
I have a statement here, which has been de- 
rived from various sources. [Lord G. Bex- 
TINcK: My statement was from the 5th of 
July of this year to the 5th of July, 1849.] 


This estimate is from July, 1848, to July, , 


1849. It is estimated that during that 
year the quantity of sugar that will be im- 
ported from the British West Indies will 
be 135,000 tons; from the Mauritius, 
62,000 tons; and from the British Bast 
Indies, 60,000 tons, making a total esti- 
mate of 257,000 tons. Of course I cannot 
guarantee any such statement as that ; I 
ean only say that it has been obtained 
from a very good source, and I think it's 
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likely to be more accurate than the esti- 
mate of the noble Lord. We have to add 
to that quantity the further amount of 
foreign sugar that will be imported; and 
my opinion is, that you will have a con- 
sumption of from 300,000 to 310,000 tons 
by the month of July in the next year. It 
appears to me, therefore, upon a compari- 
son of these plans, that that which the 
Government has proposed as being more 
likely to increase the consumption, and, at 
the same time, to give the people the 
article at the cheapest price, is the one 
which the Committee ought to adopt. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) com- 
plained of the statement made by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with respect to the state of the 
finances; and he declared that he should 
consider it the bounden duty of the Go- 
vernment to propose some additional taxes 
in order to make up the deficiency of the 
revenue of this year. Now, I think my 
right hon. Friend showed, item by item, 
which could not be contradicted, that a 
reduction of expenditure to the amount of 
650,0001. might be effected this year; and 
he also stated that, by paying 500,000/. 
at once into the revenue, derivable from 
what are called ‘‘ appropriations in aid,” 
instead of reserving it to next year, he 
might reckon that from these and other 
sources the amount of the revenue as com- 
pared with the expenditure would be such 
as would leave a deficiency only of be- 
tween 4,0007. and 5,000/. in the present 
year. Now, with regard to the general 
state of affairs, and considering the present 
condition of Europe, I certainly am not pre- 
pared to say that I think it would be the 
duty of the Government to propose, as the 
right hon. Gentleman has suggested, any 
additional taxation in the course of the 
present year. If it should appear at the 
commencement of the next Session of Par- 
liament that the state of Europe was so 
threatening that it was necessary to keep 
up all our establishments at the highest 
estimate, I should then say that it would 
not be right to go on another year without 
making the income exceed the expenditure 
by means of taxation. But if, as I should 
hope, and as the present aspect of affairs 
induces me to believe, we should find Eu- 
rope in a settled state of peace, I should 
then say that we were bound, by the exer- 
cise of the most rigid economy, to bring 
the expenditure of the country down to a 
level with the income rather than to make 
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up that expenditure by an increase of taxa- 
tion. But, at all events, in the present uncer- 
tain state of things, we are not now called 
upon to settle that question. It may be 
that pacific counsels will prevail, and that 
the people of Europe will remain at peace. 
At all events, there is no danger of any 
disturbance of peace at home. In such a 
state of things, I hope we shall be enabled 
to bring our expenditure within our in- 
come. But, on the present occasion, I 
beg leave to submit to the House that this 
is no question of the prohibition of slave- 
grown sugar; it is no question of humanity 
one way or the other. Those who have 
an objection to the admission of slave- 
grown sugar will to-night vote for a pro- 
position which admits slave-grown sugar— 
at present at a differential duty, and at the 
end of six years on terms of equality with 
sugar from our own colonies. In that 
respect, therefore, there is no difference 
between the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leominster and that of the Go- 
vernment. But a difference there is; and 
I believe it to be a sound difference, 
namely, that while the proposition of the 
hon. Gentleman will keep up the differen- 
tial duty, and enhance the price of sugar, 
the adoption of the proposition of the Go- 
vernment, without lessening the revenue, 
will provide better for the comforts of the 
people, and afford a greater chance to the 
West Indians to recover themselves from 
the deep prostration into which they are 
at present plunged. 

Mr. GOULBURN agreed with the no- 
ble Lord who had just sat down, that the 
present question had no reference to the 
exclusion of slave-grown sugar from the Bri- 
tish markets. Unfortunately, he thought, 
for the character of this country, and for 
the interests of the colonies, the time had 
gone by at which that question could be 
discussed. The House in 1846 adopted a 
measure by which they resolved to admit 
slave-grown sugar into the British market. 
The opponents of slavery were now, there- 
fore, bound to take the best means in their 
power for maintaining, by other means, the 
principles for which they previously con- 
tended, viz., placing our colonies in such a 
position that they would be enabled to un- 
dersell the foreign producer—and, by un- 
derselling the foreign producer, to operate 
upon the profits of slavery and the slave 
trade. Agreeing, therefore, with the noble 
Lord, that the immediate question was not 
the exclusion of foreign sugar, he main- 
tained that, in considering the comparative 
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merits of the two plans before the House, | abolition of slavery and the destruction of 
they were bound to consider which of the | the slave trade, would ever have sanctioned 
two was most calculated to promote the | the introduction of the produce of Cuba and 
interests of the colonies, and by that means | Brazil—supplied by slaves under the ag. 
most effectually to check slavery and the | gravated horrors of the slave trade of 
slave trade. He had listened attentively to which they had heard so much during 
the observations made by the noble Lord, | the present debate. Looking at the spe- 
and if he had not known the state of cial claims which the West India planters 
things in this country, he should have | had upon the Legislature of this coun. 
imagined that the noble Lord was speak- | try from the manner in which it had dealt 
ing at a time when the Treasury was very | with their labouring population, he con. 
abundantly filled—when the resources of | tended that it was the duty of the Gover. 
the country were of such a nature that he | ment to have adopted towards them that 
was enabled to announce a large excess|course which they themselves had an. 
in the receipt above the expenditure—that | nounced that it was their intention to pur. 
we were enjoying those favourable cireum- | sue—a course which none but the Govern. 
stances—and that we were justified in pro- | ment could pursue—of affording them some 
phesying a continued enjoyment of them | distinctive advantage. At all events they 
for several successive years. The noble | should give to the West India planters 
Lord talked of relying for the next four} such a protection against the foreign pro- 
years upon a large excess of revenue ducer as would enable them to compete 
over expenditure; he talked of abandon-! with him successfully. But neither the 
ing this year 300,000/. of revenue, next | measure of the noble Lord nor that of 
year 500,000/., and in the fourth year| his hon. Friend (Mr. Barkly) had the 
1,200,0001. ; sums which the noble Lord con- | slightest tendency to correct the inequality 
ceived could be dispensed with with safety | existing between the case of the British 
to the finances of the country. And the | colonist and that of the fereign producer. 
noble Lord, in making these assumptions | Driven as he was to choose between the 


e | 
and abandoning these sources of revenue, | two measures before the House, he cer- 





had fully before him the state of European | tainly had no hesitation in adopting that of 
affairs; for the noble Lord told them that | his hon. Friend. And he did so for two 
he could not foresee what the exigencies | reasons: first of all, from the effect which 
of public affairs might require in the pre- | the measure of the noble Lord was likely 


sent state of Europe. In discussing the | to have upon the finances of the country; 


merits of the two plans before the House, | and, secondly, because he approved of the 
he would not long detain the House. He! measure of his hon. Friend, as being more 
could not say that either of those plans likely to meet the exigency of the case, 
entirely met with his approbation; he/from its greater tendency to restore that 
thought that they both partook of one! confidence and credit on which alone they 
common fault—that they drew no dis-! could rely for the rescue of the West Indies 
tinction between the East and West India| from their present lamentable condition. 
colonies, in the latter of which there was, 'He admitted that, if our finances would 
by reason of the legislation of Parliament, | bear it, there was no duty that could more 
an inefficient supply of labour; but in the | properly be largely reduced than the duty 
former no want of labour at all. In the; on sugar at present. It amounted to no 
East India colonies there were none of |less than 100 per cent, and with such 
those impediments to progress that Parlia- | duty it was ridiculous to talk of free trade. 
ment had thrown in the way of the West | The next highest duty was that on malt, 
Indies, and there was, therefore, with re- | which was equal to 60 per cent. Yet they 
spect to the former, less necessity for relief. | had given to malt an absolute monopoly 
He admitted that both the East and West | in the market by prohibiting the import of 
India colonies had this claim upon the Go-| malt, while on the sugar of the West In- 
vernment, that they had been deceived by | dies they imposed 100 per cent in addi- 
the assurances of Parliament. They were | tion to a restriction on labour, and then 
told, when slave emancipation was passed, thought it hard that the planters should 
that for the future they would only have to ask protection against the foreign sugar 
compete with the produce of free labour. grower. The plan before them propo 

Neither the East nor the West India colo-| a reduction of only ls. It would be % 
rists entertained the slightest idea that this much money absolutely thrown away—lt 
evuntry, which had been so earnest for the | would confer no benefit either upon te 
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roducer or the consumer. The noble 
Lord had referred to the case of coffee 
and cocoa, and had stated that in those 
eases the consumer had received advan- 
tages from the reduction of duty; but in 
those instances the amount of reduction 
was very large, and materially affected 
the price; whereas they were now only 
dealing with a reduction of ls., which 
could have no effect upon price, though 
it involved a considerable sacrifice of re- 
yenue. Were they in a condition to make 
that sacrifice? Was it not possible that 
in the present state of Europe they might 
be called upon to put forth all their re- 
sources to maintain their position? He 
thought the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) | 
was not justified in the imputation he had | 
cast upon the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) 
that he wished to impose additional taxes 
on the country. The noble Lord had only | 
contended that this portion of our revenue 
should not be sacrificed, but should be re- 
tained to meet the exigencies of the future. 
It had been said that by adding 1s. 7d. to 
the differential duty proposed by the Go- 
vernment, an increased charge to that 
amount would be placed upon the public; 
and the hon. Member for Westbury said 
that in all cases the enhancement of the 
price of the article was equal to the pro- 
tection given to it. That might be very 
well in theory, but it was not accurate in | 
. . . | 
point of fact. If it was so, it would be! 
equally true that the reduction of the pro- 
teeting duty would lower the price to the | 
same amount to the consumer: that was no- | 
toriously untrue. In the reductions made | 
in 1842 and in 1845-6, it was found that 
in most of the articles the reduction in 
price was not equal to the amount of 
duty reduced, but that the benefit was 
shared between the consumer and _pro- 
ducer. The fall in the price depended 
more on the supply in the market than on 
the amount of protecting duty. He pre- 
ferred the plan of the hon. Gentleman to 
that of the Government also because it was 
more calculated to meet the main evil they 
had to deal with, namely, the abandon- 
ment of the cultivation of their estates 
by the planters, whose means had been 
exhausted. A fixed duty for a certain 
number of years would enable those who | 
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his hon. Friend’s plan; but if the plan of 
the Government were adopted, the West 
Indies would have a protection which would 
give no confidence, because it would gra- 
dually sink under them. He thought the 
project of his hon. Friend avoided those 
defects. He believed that if the plan of 
the noble Lord were to be carried, it would 
only lead in the ensuing Session to fresh 
complaints from the West India planters 
—to an extensive abandonment of estates 
—to a ery in this country for protection— 
to an increase of the slave trade in Cuba 
and Brazil—to complaints so urged as to 
render it impossible for Parliament to turn 
a deaf ear—and to revival of those discus- 
sions and an occupation of the public time 
in them which the example of the present 
Session ought to make them most desirous 
to prevent. He thought that the certainty 
of protection, and the absence of that va- 
riation which distinguished the Govern- 
ment proposition, ought to recommend his 
Friend’s Amendment to the House. The 
noble Lord said we ought to caleulate upon 
having an increase of consumption in the 
present year, and attempted to account for 
the absence of that increase during the 
early part of the present year by the fact 
that uncertainty was occasioned in the pub- 
lic mind by the state of the law, and by 
the agitation of the question of the sugar 
duties. [Lord J. Russet: I said for the 
last month.] He admitted that the agita- 
tion of such a question in Parliament would 
have an effect upon the sugar market, but 
thought that uncertainty must have led 
rather to increase than to diminish pur- 
chases; for no man of the least reflec- 
tion could think (notwithstanding the de- 
elaration of the noble Lord at the early 
part of the Session that there was to be no 
change in the sugar duties) that this coun- 
try would allow its colonies to fall into ruin 
for the want of that protection which it 
could easily afford them. He thought, 
therefore, that the consumption in the 
months of May and June, to which the 
noble Lord adverted, must be taken as the 
average consumption of the year; and, tak- 
ing such data into account, all hope of that 
increase to the extent to which the noble 
Lord seemed to rely on it was excluded. 
What were the prospects of the Cuba 


had engaged in the cultivation of es-! planter the noble Lord did not seem to have 
tates in the West Indies, or who had ad-! ascertained. The noble Lord did not say the 


vanced money for that purpose, to reckon 
on a definite amount of protection for a de- 
finite period : on that security money might | 


be raised. That would be the effect of 


demand of Cuba for slaves was less active 
than formerly, or that Brazil would send 
less frequently to the coast of Africa, nor 
that she would be more willing to abide by 
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treaty than formerly. He objected to the Go- 
vernment project on financial grounds like- 
wise, and did not think it wise to pledge Par- 
liament to give away a large sum of money 
in the present low state of the Exchequer, 
not merely during the present, but during 


future years. 


Although his hon. Friend’s 


plan was not altogether free from objection, 
yet, upon the whole, he should vote for it 
as preferable to the plan proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the duty on Muscovado be, as proposed 
in the Ministers’ Resolution, 13s. :—Ayes 
180; Noes 124: Majority 56. 
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Abdy, T. N. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
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Anderson, A. 
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Clay, Sir W. 
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Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
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Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
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Remaining duties as proposed by Minis- 


ters agreed to. 


Mr. MOFFATT proposed as an Amend- 
ment the omission of the words—‘*‘ white 
clayed, or sugar rendered by any process 
equal in quality to white clayed, not being 
refined for every cwt.,’’ which he declined 


to press. 


Mr. BOUVERIE moved— 


“ That provision be made for the admission of 
such Foreign Sugars as shall be cleared out of the 
Foreign, West Indian, and American ports, before 
the Ist day of August next, and out of ports east 
of the Cape of Good Hope before the Ist day of 
September next, at the rates of Duty imposed on 
such Sugars respectively by the Act 9 and 10 


Victoria, ¢. 63.” 


By the Act of 1846, he said, the duties on 
these foreign sugars wére fixed at 18s. 6d. 
per ewt., whereas by the new scale they 
would be 20s. a ewt., or 201. a ton. 
traders had naturally expected that the duty 
of 1846 would be continued; and they were 
confirmed in that view by the statement of 
the right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the 3rd February, as 
well as by the speech of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, at a subse- 
quent period. The practical consequence 
was, that many of the merchants, including 
those who had hesitated before, had sent 
out large orders to Cuba, Bahia, and Ma- 


The 
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nilla; and he thought that they had a right 
to accuse Parliament of having broken faith 
with them, and to call upon the House to 
hold them harmless for the loss thus im- 
posed upon them. In common justice and 
fairness, the House was bound to indem- 
nify those parties. 

The CHANCELLOR or tre EXCHE- 
QUER said, that in no case had any al- 
lowance been made to any interest, nor 
had any article been allowed to come in at 
the lower duty where a higher duty had 
been imposed. His hon. Friend had drawn 
a distinction between this and duties on 
other articles. Nothing could be more 
mischievous than for a Government making 
an announcement of the intention to pro- 
pose the raising of duties before having 
made a proposition to this effect in that 
House. On July 21, 1831, a proposal 
was made to increase the duty on Spanish 
wines, which was adopted; but no allow- 
ance was made to any parties. He could 
not find a single instance in which an al- 
lowance was not refused to parties under 
such circumstances as the present. 

Mr. GLADSTONE had come down to 
the House with very considerable anxiety 
as to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock, and as to the reply of the 
Government. He was aware of the incon- 
venience which must result from the pre- 
sent state of things to the importers of 
foreign sugar. He was anxious to have 
some clear statement from Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the present case, before 
he gave a negative to the Motion; but he 
had not heard any such statement from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as the repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He was anxious to state his own views on 
the subject. He felt if Parliament, from 
motives of public policy, thought fit to in- 
crease a duty, it was totally impossible to 
make an arrangement to allow such a draw- 
back as was proposed. In all increases or 
decreases, the principle of prudence must 
he recognised by parties, and the trader 
must make allowance for an increase or 
decrease of duties on any article. In one 
ease, the parties might lose, but in another 
they might gain by an alteration in duties. 
He could not agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man who made the Motion, that on the 
faith of Parliament parties might count on 
the continuance of duties for a limited time. 
He could not subscribe to the doctrine that 
because a discriminating scale of duties was 
enacted in 1844, and again in 1846, that 
it was to be supposed they could not be 
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altered without compensation being made 
to parties for any loss they might sustain. 
If therefore he could not support the Mo- 
tion on the grounds which had been urged 
in its favour, he could not oppose it on 
some of the grounds which had been urged 
against it. The right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that a case had never 
occurred of allowance being made under 
such circumstances as those now stated. 
He had no doubt as to the correctness of 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman; 
but his objection did not depend on the 
vote of Parliament, or on an Act of Par- 
liament, but on the declaration of Members 
of the Executive Government. It was ne- 
cessary, however, that they should pay re- 
gard to the declarations of Members of the 
Government to persons engaged in trading 
in foreign sugar, as to any probable change 
in the duties on that article. In February, 
1848, upon the Motion by the noble Lord 
the Member for King’s Lynn for the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was reported to have used these 
words :— 





“The noble Lord has stated several points in | 
which relief may be afforded to the West Indian | 
interest, with regard to which Her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment, as well as the noble Lord, thinks some | 
inquiry may be advantageous; but I should de- | 
ceive both him and the House, and, what is still | 
more material, the West Indians themselves, if I | 
led them to suppose that, in consenting to the ap- | 
pointment of this Committee, Her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment mean them to imply the slightest doubt | 
of the propriety of the Act of 1846, or the slight- 
est intention of departing from the provisions of | 
that Act. I think it but fair to ail parties that | 
this statement should be made as decidedly as pos- | 
sible, and as early as possible, because I believe | 
upon a subject of this description uncertainty is | 
the worst of evils, and because, as I remember an 
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order that it might be acted upon by those 
who were concerned. Nor was this de 
claration the only ground upon which the 
proceeded. There were four Members of 
the Government to whom the mercantile 
community had a right to look for indica. 
tions of the Ministerial policy upon colonial 
as well as commercial questions, They 
were the first Lord of the Treasury, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Presi. 
dent of the Board of Trade, and the Se. 
eretary of State for the Colonies. The 
Secretary for the Colonies in February, 
again in April, in addressing Sir Charles 
Grey, and at other times in his place in 
Parliament, declared in the strongest terms, 
backed by references to abstract principles, 
that it was impossible anything could be 
so ruinous to the West Indies as the re- 
vival of protection. No person, indeed, 
could invent terms that would convey that 
doctrine with greater rigour than those in 
which it was conveyed by Lord Grey. In 
the Committee on Sugar and Coffee Plant- 
ing, the President of the Board of Trade 
represented the Government. He sup- 
ported the resolutions moved by the hon. 
Member for Westbury, one of which u- 
equivocally declared that any increase of 
protection would be detrimental to the in- 
terests of the West Indies, and would re- 
tard indefinitely more changes which were 
really required for their welfare. Then 
the next was a gratuitous declaration of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment in that House. [Lord Jom Russe: 


| It was in answer to a question.] He did 


not think that the question, according to 
his recollection, went to the full extent of 
the noble Lord’s answer. ‘The noble Lord 


| was asked, not by the parties about to suf- 


hon. Member to have said upon a former occasion, | fer, what he meant to do with the Act of 
the greatest kindness is to state distinctly and ex- | 1846; and on the 30th of May he de- 
plicitly what the views and intention of the Go- clared ‘‘ he would take that opportunity of 
ee ee |informing the House that it was not the 
Of course he did not mean to say it was in| intention of the Government to propose 
the power of Government to limit the dis- | any alteration in the duties under the Act 
cretion of Parliament, because Parliament | of 1846, either with regard to amount or 
might have instituted a proposal to alter | duration.’’ Here were a series of declara- 
the Jaw in spite of the Government; but, ‘tions made by the Gevernment upon this 
standing upon general considerations of | subject; and the question he put to the 
equity and policy, these parties knew it; Committee was this—‘* Is it good policy, 
was the practice of Parliament not to alter | is it consistent with public faith and ho- 
laws of this description, except upon the| nour, and with a liberal understanding, 
proposal of a Government in which they | that such declarations on the part of the 
had general confidence. They heard, how- | Executive, when they have been truste 
ever, the Financial Minister of the Govern-| and acted upon by persons engaged in 
ment declaring it was their intention to trade, should be considered as if they had 
adhere to the Act of 1846, and declaring | never been made?” ‘To this question he 


further that they made that declaration in| could give but one answer. He did not 
i 
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think it was right such assurances should | (Mr. Gladstone’s) intimation of his opinion 
be given by Ministers of the Crown in that | that the claim put forth by the hon. Mem- 
House or elsewhere, and those who relied | ber for Kilmarnock was founded in reason 
upon them be punished for their reliance. | and in justice; convinced, as experience 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, how-| must have made him with the difficulties 
ever, appeared to rely upon his view of the of this case, and admitting, as he did, that 
ease as an ordinary case of an application | what was asked for was contrary to all 
for a return of duty. In his (Mr. Glad- | former practice. The right hon. Gentle- 
stone’s) opinion, it was distinguished from man had availed himself of that oppor- 
such cases as broadly as possible; he could | tunity rather to make an attack on the 
not doubt that, in equity, these parties Government, and to charge them with 
were entitled to the indulgence they claim- | faults and inconsistencies, than to give 
ed; and if it were granted, he had not the | reasons for departing from what had been 
least fear of establishing a precedent for the universal practice. The right hon. 
granting a return of duty where they had | Gentleman based the claim of the parties 
acted upon their own discretion. Having concerned upon what he stated as the in- 
said this much, he must refer to another consistencies of the Government. The 
watter, which was rather personal. He alteration of the sugar duties was the act 
understood that the noble Lord (Lord John | of the House of Commons; and even if the 
Russell), in speaking of the deficiency in Government had been guilty of vacillation 
the public revenue in the earlier part of on this subject, that was no reason for de- 
the debate upon the schedule of duties, | viating from the course pursued by former 
stated he had said the deficiency should be Parliaments. He must say that the at- 
made up by taxation; but in his opinion the | tack which the right hon. Gentleman had 
best way to remove it was by rigid econo- | gone out of his way to make on the Go- 
my. Most certainly he had said nothing | vernment, was not founded in reason, in 
of the kind; and it was with the greatest candour, or in justice. The right hon. 
surprise he heard the noble Lord had so Gentleman must admit that, as a general 
misapprehended him. What he said was, rule, it was the duty of a Government to 
that it was the duty of Parliament and maintain the most absolute silence with 
the Government to equalise the revenue regard to alterations of duties. It hap- 
and the expenditure, and that the proposal pened, unfortunately, that this question of 
of the noble Lord for increasing taxation, duty had, on that occasion, been mixed up 
at an early period of the year, had been with questions of policy; and the noble 
summarily dismissed, not because Parlia-, Lord (Lord J. Russell) and the right hon. 
ment was unwilling to grant additional’ Gentleman (Sir C. Wood), when asked 
taxes, upon cause shown, but because Par- what would be the nature of their proposal, 
liament had not confidence in the estimates had replied that they would adhere to the 
of the noble Lord, and because they be- spirit of the Act of 1846. Most relue- 
lieved they had been prepared without due tantly had the Government proposed any 
regard to the principles of public economy. | alteration in that Act; but, having adhered 
It would be presumptuous in him to pre- | to its spirit, he was surprised at the posi- 
tend to such a knowledge of the public | tion assumed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
expenditure as to be in a condition to say |The chief reproach levelled against the 
the whole of the deficiency of this year Government in the course of the debate 
could be supplied by economy. But he! was, that they had not altogether reversed 
was bound to say a large portion of it | the measure of 1846, and substituted for it 
could, and that it ought to be so supplied. | protective duty of considerable amount. 
Possibly the whole might; but, at all Had they followed that course they would 
events, he did not think Her Majesty’s certainly have acted with great inconsis- 
Government had shown a due regard to tency; but when the West Indian Com- 
the principles of public economy, either mittee recommended a protecting duty of 
with respect to the present year, or to a 10s., they felt that they were bound in 
variety of acts which, if the present were | justice carefully to review the whole sub- 
the occasion, he could point out since the ject, and, so far as they could do so consis- 
period of their accession to office. ‘tently, to modify their plan. He would 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that when not pursue the subject any further. He 
the subject then before the House was ad- | felt that, at that late hour of the night, it 
verted to on a former occasion, he had felt | would be very inconvenient to enter into a 
surprised at the right hon. Gentleman’s bene on the financial principles of 
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taxation, or on the question whether the 
Government had or had not observed due 
economy. There would be other oppor- 
tunities for discussing that subject; and 
he could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that whenever those opportunities arose, 
the Members of the Government would by 
no means shrink from encountering him in 
that field of argument. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 34; 
Noes 142: Majority 108. 
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House adjourned at Two o'clock. 
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and Schools from the Operation of the Public Health 
Bill.—From Sutton Bridge, and a great Number of 
other Places, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
the Sabbath.—From Great Yarmouth, for the Adoption 
of Measures for the Suppression of Seduction and Prosti- 
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Bunbury, E. H. Hallyburton, Lord J. F. | 
Butler, P.S. Halsey, T. P. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. llawes, B. 

Carter, J. B. Hay, Lord J. 


The Bisnop of OXFORD moved the thin 
| Third Reading of the Bill for the Protee- ras. 
‘tion of Females. In doing so, he com would 
Cavendish, hon. C.C. Hayes, Sir E. | sidered it unnecessary to trouble their | ae 
Cavendish, W. G. Hayter, W. G. | Lordships with any remarks as to the ' cbicet 
Childers, J. W. Henry, A. | great evils the Bill was intended to remedy, . wi dl 
peg A Sir G se tt aay a J. | as the existence of those evils had been ten 
Cockburn, A.J.E.__ Hobhouse, T. B, | fully acknowledged by all who had spoken hoes 
Corbally, M. E. Hodges, T. L. on the subject. There had been an objec- 
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tion, however, raised to one part of the Bill, 
which deserved the most serious considera- 
tion, and on that he would make a single 
observation or two. The objection was, 
that by the first and second clauses taken 
together the Bill would not only punish 
those persons whom it was the real inten- 
tion of the measure to punish, namely, the 
class of procurers and procuresses, but 
that it would extend beyond this, and put 
down by punishment those persons who 
kept houses for vicious indulgences. Now, 
it certainly was not the intention of the 
Bill to put down those houses by direct 
legislation, though he admitted it was pos- 
sible its provisions might, in their strict 
letter, be taken to apply to the case of 
such houses. He believed it to be im- 
possible to frame any measure to meet so 
great and admitted an evil, that would not 
be liable to such misapprehension. He 
had on the Committee the assistance of 
the Lord Chief Justice, and other noble 
and learned Lords, and they concurred in 
thinking that there was no better way than 
that which was provided in the Bill to 
meet the evils complained of. The object 
of the Bill was, to punish those who were 
gufity of furnishing infamous houses with 
victims, and, if possible, to make the act 
of supplying those houses more difficult 
and dangerous than at present. Such 
practices were prosecuted by law in Prussia, 
where, indeed, the houses were prohibited 
altogether; and he really thought that little 
delicacy need be observed as to the man- 
ner in which the Act for suppressing so 
gross an evil was framed. The Bill had 
now passed through all its stages but the 
last. He hoped, therefore, there would be 
ho opposition to the third reading. 

Lord BROUGILAM was glad that some 
objections which he entcrtained to the Bill 
had now been removed; but still, with the 
very best feelings for such a measure, it 
must be admitted that great difficulties lay 
in the way of legislation. The object of 
the Bill was to protect simple and innocent 
females; but, as it now stood, it would go 
far beyond that, and would punish those 
who harboured in their houses women of 
the town for improper purposes. Such a 
thing was not now illegal, unless public 
deceney was violated; but by this Bill it 
would be made an offence punishable by 
ix months’ imprisonment. The whole 
object of the Bill was to punish seduction 
and those engaged in it; but in its terms 
it went further, and made that a penal of- 
fence which was not intended to be one. 





He certainly did not approve of the course 
pursued in certain countries, where houses 
of the description alluded to were recog- 
nised and regulated by law. It might be 
wrong to countenance them in that man- 
ner; but it did not follow, on the other 
hand, that they were to be put down by 
severe punishments. This was a matter 
that required grave consideration, and he 
would suggest, though he was not prepared 
to move it, that the Bill should be read a 
third time that day six months, in order to 
give time for fully considering the ques- 
tion. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL said, 
objections had been taken to the measure 
as being imperfect, but he believed it 
would be impossible to bring in any Bill 
on such a subject that was not imperfect. 
For the sake of religion and good morals, 
trading in seduction ought not to be tole- 
rated. The Society which had taken the 
matter up had taken the opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown in preparing the 
Bill ; and he trusted that their Lordships 
would be convinced of the necessity of 
passing some law in order to protect inno- 
cence and the peace of families. Some 
discretionary power must be given to ma- 
gistrates and judges; for it was not to be 
expected that they would act as mere au- 
tomatons. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that, notwith- 
standing all the talent which had been ap- 
plied in the preparation of this Bill, he 
thought it would, if passed, not only be 
ineffectual for its purpose, but fraught 
with greater evils than it was intended to 
remedy. In the first place, it would lead 
to attempts to extort money by accusations 
of the commission of the offence ; and, in 
the next place, he felt pretty sure that an 
attempt to enforce a measure of that kind 
would fail in a court of justice, after very 
offensive and scandalous exposures, and a 
triumph would be given to those whom it 
was desired to disgrace and punish. The 
difficulties of the case were such as could 
not easily be overcome. Under the lawas 
it stood, there was no difficulty in inflict- 
ing punishment when it had once been 
proved that a party had been decoyed into 
a house of ill-fame: the difficulty was to 
procure the necessary evidence. The in- 
jured party came before the court, already 
polluted, to give an account of the manner 
in which she had been led astray, and was 
not likely to be very scrupulous in her 
statements. He had a great respect for 
the zeal of the noble Earl; but it was not 
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zeal alone that would enable him to ac- | Lords, he thought there would be no dig. 


complish his object. It was the difficulty 
inherent in the case which made legislation 
on such a question almost impossible. 
Notwithstanding his objections, if there 
were any likelihood of coming to a satis- 
factory conclusion, he should deprecate the 
rejection of the Bill that evening. 

Lorp CAMPBELL felt it his duty to 
state, that he despaired of the framing of 
any Bill which, if passed, would accom- 
plish the object in view. He believed, 
in fact, that no legislative measure against 
simple fornication would be attended with 
a good effect. There were many aggra- 
vated cases of fraudulent seduction, which, 
though it was most desirable to provide 
against them, could not be included in an 
enactment. The right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Oxford) had spoken of Berlin as 
a place in which houses of ill-fame were 
suppressed by law. Now he (Lord Camp- 
bell) believed that amongst the capitals of 
Europe there was none so licentious as 
Berlin; it was worse than either Paris or 
Vienna. 

Eart NELSON expressed a hope that 
the right rev. Prelate would persevere with 
the measure. He knew that it was diffi- 
cult to legislate in cases of this deserip- 
tion, because, while one party was pun- 
ished, another, though undeserving of it, 
was rewarded, as was the case under the 
bastardy laws. But the outrage on so- 
ciety by seduction was so great, that he 
thought it at least worth the trial whether 
this Bill would work well or not. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR sincerely 
regretted that he was obliged to express 
his coneurrence in the opinions delivered 
by his noble and learned Friends who had 
addressed the House. The noble Lords 
who had spoken in favour of the Bill were 
naturally carried away by their desire to 
effect a most laudable object; but they had 
not addressed themselves to the real objec- 
tion to the Bill, namely, the anomalous 
nature of the abuse, and the impossibility 
of providing a remedy. There being no 
legal definition of the term ‘ seduction,”’ 
words were introduced in the Bill for the 
purpose of defining the offence, which would 
include a very different description of of- 
fence from that contemplated by the 
framers of the Bill. He feared that under 
the provisions of the Bill the object thus 
aimed at could not be secured. 

The Eartof HARROWBY said, that 
notwithstanding the opinions which had 
been expressed by noble and learned 





fieulty in carrying the Bill into effect. The 
jury, acting as fathers and as husbands, 
would know very well what was meant by 
seduction; and even though the word had 
not obtained a legal meaning, a very few 
verdicts and sentences would give it one, 
Even if the Bill failed on account of the 
want of a definition, it would be easy to 
apply to Parliament to define the offence 
more distinctly. 

Lorp CAMPBELL observed, that no 
judge or jury would be at liberty to aceept 
any other definition of seduction than the 
definition given by the indictment, which 
would, of course, follow the words of the 
Act. Now, the Bill defined seduction to 
be ‘* the soliciting of any female to have 
carnal intercourse or connexion with any 
man to whom the said female shall not be 
married.” 

The Bisnor of LLANDAFF thought 
the discussion would prove that the difi- 
culties in carrying out this measure were 
more imaginary than real; and he hoped 
their Lordships would give effect to a Bill, 
the intention of which was to give relief 
to a large class of the community from 
some of the greatest evils to which they 
could be exposed. 

The Eart of MINTO moved that theBill 
be read a third time that day six months. 

The Bisnor of OXFORD, in reply, said 
he had well considered the suggestion of 
the noble and learned Lord Chief Justice, 
but was unable to acquiesce in it, and 
must therefore press for the decision of 
their Lordships on the Bill. Notwithstand. 
ing what had fallen from some noble Lords, 
he could say that legislation on this sub- 
ject, on the Continent had not produced 
the evil effects which were represented to 
have arisen from it; but had, on the con- 
trary, tended to check immorality in the 
towns there. He had, however, no objee- 
tion to insert the word ‘ fraudulent,” ac- 
cording to the suggestion of the noble and 
learned Lord opposite, as it would remove 
one of the main objections that were urged 
against the measure. And he besought 
their Lordships to pause before they re 
jected such a Bill as this, and expose that 
House, which depended upon its high 
standing in the moral and religious syi- 
pathies of the country, to the charge that 
they strained at a gnat and swallowed 4 
camel. 

Their Lordships then divided :—Contest 
21; Not-Content 28: Majority 7. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 11, 1848. 


Minvres.) Pvs1ic Brets.—2° Reproductive Loan Fund 
Institution (Ireland), 

Reported.—Trustees Relief (Ireland); Ecclesiastical Dis- 
triets Assignment. 

peritions PRESENTED. By Mr. Taylor, from Trustees of 
the Southern Division of the Ashbourne Turnpike, 
Dublin, against a Renewal of the Dublin and Ashbourne 
Road Act.—By Mr. Napier, from Freshford, Kilkenny, 
for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with the 
Church Education Society (Ireland).— By Mr. Duncan, 
from Magistrates and Council of Aberdeen, for an Exten- 
sion of the Elective Franchise.—By Mr. Osborne, from 
Inhabitants of the Parish of Saint Pancras, Middlesex, 
for the Adoption of Universal Suffrage.—By Mr. Wil- 
liam Evans, from Members of the Baptist Congregation 
of Burton-on-Trent, for Discouragement of Idolatry 
in India.—By Sir George Grey, from the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists at Tunstall, Staffordshire, for a Better Observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Hindley, from 
Churchwardens, Overseers, and Others, of several Me- 
tropolitan Parishes, in favour of the Sunday Trading 
Bill (1846).—By Mr. Spooner, from the Clergy of Bir- 
mingham, in favour of the Sale of Beer Bill.—By Vis- 
count Melgund, from Greenock, and several other 
Places, for Inquiry into the Bakers’ Grievances.— By 
Mr. Dunne, from Ratepayers of the Nenagh Union, 
Tipperary, for Inquiry into the State of the Poor Law 
(Ireland)—By Mr. Home Drummond, from the Epsom 
Union, in favour of a Superannuation Fund for Poor 
Law Officers. —By Mr. Stafford, from Limerick, for the 
Adoption of Remedial Measures for Ireland.—By Mr. 
Benjamin Smith, from the Directors of the Stirling 
School of Arts, for an Alteration of the Scientific So- 
cieties Bill. 


INCUMBERED, ESTATES (IRELAND) BILL 
—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order of the Day read for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the Motion, ‘‘ That it 
be an Instruction to the Committee,” &c. 
(See July 4). 

Mr. SADLIER denied that the hon. 
Baronet (Sir L. O’Brien) was actuated by 
party motives, or the intention of seeking 
to gain time by his Motion, for the exten- 
sion of the operation of the Bill to England 
and Scotland. The Bill, in fact, contained 
principles and details which might be with 
great advantage extended to every part of 
the empire; and he objected to exclusive 
legislation for Ireland upon the law of en- 
tail. There was not one of those Gentle- 
men who dreamed of establishing a peasant 
Proprietary in Ireland to whom he would 
yield in sincere anxiety to render the sale 
and transfer of land in Ireland, as facile, 
as expeditious, and as efficacious as possi- 
ble, consistently with the interests of the 
empire, and consistently also with the rights 
of property, and the claims which belonged 
to honest and productive labour. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Napier) had 
made statements, in supporting the Bill, 
vhich were, in his opinion, calculated to 
mislead the House. He had said that the 
Bill would put an end to the system of 
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receivers in Chancery suits. It would be 
most desirable if such an object could be 
attained. But it unfortunately could not 
by any legislation of that House. Neither 
could fresh and clear titles to estates be 
made under the operation of the Bill, as 
stated by his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Napier). As to the increase in the num- 
bers of the landed proprietors of Ireland— 
if it meant that the present number, who 
were estimated at 8,000, might be safely 
inereased, he fully agreed with his hon. 
and learned Friend. But he wished to 
guard against establishing in Ireland a 
peasant proprietary. There was another 
error which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had fallen into when he confounded 
the positions in which a judgment creditor 
and a mortgagee stood relatively to an 
estate. The judgment creditor, far from 
having any advantage over, or being even 
equal with, the mortgagee, stood in a very 
different and inferior position. But the 
Bill professed to give, by an ex post facto 
operation, a power to mortgagees and 
judgment creditors which they never before 
possessed, and to give tenants for life a 
power to dispose of the fee and inheritance 
in satisfaction of debts and encumbrances. 
He would support the principle of the Bill, 
but he objected to its machinery. He ob- 
jected to the power of private sale being 
given to the tenant for life, even although 
he might sell for a sufficient sum; and he 
recommended that portion of the Bill to be 
amended, in order to prevent fraudulent 
and collusive sales. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had, indeed, said that he could 
not imagine a case in which the tenant for 
life would sell a property collusively; but 
there were several instances of such things 
being done, even despite the difficulties 
which now surrounded a sale. An Eng- 
lish conveyancer had gone over and settled 
in Dublin, where he soon obtained an ex- 
tensive practice. He sold a property sup- 
pressing totally a marriage settlement, 
which was even registered; and it was only 
at the last moment that the fraud was dis- 
covered. The facts were brought under 
the notice of Lord Chancellor Sugden, who 
referred them for consideration to the 
benchers of the King’s Inn, and the bar- 
rister was disbarred. But the granting of 
a power of disposal by private sale contem- 
plated a purchaser being discovered who 
would not only be satisfied to make the 
purchase privately, but to pay into court 
the purchase money, and accept the condi- 
tions of sale, subject, as the property would 
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be, to a claim by any party who had not 
had notice of the proceedings, and who 
should have a better claim to the estate. 
Now, he asked, would the hon. and learned 
Gentleman advise any man to purchase pro- 
perty in Ireland on such conditions? And 
it should be observed that the purchaser 
would remain in a state of uncertainty and 
anxiety for five years, and should a better 
claim be made out before the expiration of 
that period, he would have no remedy. 
Such machinery would not do when there 
were in the market annually for sale 
4,000,000/. worth of landed property. He 
was at a loss to know what portion of the 
Bill would enable them to find purchasers; 
for, independently of the quantity of pro- 
perty which was annually for sale under the 
Court of Chancery, there were 1,000,0000. 
in the market for private sale. To find 
purchasers, enormous sacrifices were con- 
tinually made. He knew of one estate in 
the county Clare, which had been offered and 
contracted for in 1845, for 52,000/., which 
was sold last month for 30,000/7.; and ano- 
ther in Longford, for which 25,0001. had 
been given in 1845, which was sold within 
the last six weeks for 14,5001. It was 


right that the House should understand 


that one particular effect of the measure 
now proposed would be to eut down the 
Statute of Limitations to five years. He had 
heard no reason assigned to justify that. 
A large portion of the Bill was occupied 
with provisions for notices to parties inte- 
rested in the corpus of the estate, and to 
parties who might be interested in the 
proceeds of the sale; but the machinery 
for this purpose would be rendered most 
inefficient by the provision which enacted 
that these notices should be given in a 
particular prescribed form. The notices 
were required to be published in the news- 
papers and in the Dublin Gazette, and 
posted upon the places of public worship in 
the district in which the property was 
situated—altogether losing sight of the 
fact that hitherto in the courts of Ireland 
those judges who had lengthened and inti- 
mate experience of the usages of law, as 
respected the sale and transference of pro- 
perty in Ireland, had found it absolutely 
necessary, for the purpose of checking 
frauds, to provide that the service of the 
notices should be made personally on the 
parties interested in the sale; and in cases 
where that was impossible, to provide some 
system substitutive. But there was a long 
interval between the personal service of 
the notices and their publication in the 
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Gazette and in the journals; and he was 
astonished that the hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman had not provided in some way that 
it should be left to the good sense, expe. 
rience, and discretion of the Judges in 
Ireland, or the Masters in Chancery to 
direct what description of notices the par. 
ties interested in the estate, or the incum. 
brances on the estate should, have. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had dwelt 
forcibly on the intricate and complex char. 
acter of titles in Ireland; but this intri. 
cacy and complexity only led him to feel 
more particularly the necessity of exer. 
cising caution in dealing with this matter, 
and of providing proper safeguards against 
fraud, which he feared this measure did 
not do. There was one provision in this 
Bill to which he wished to call the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s particular atten- 
tion. It was provided that the original 
searches should be filed with the affidavit. 
Did the hon. and learned Gentleman mean 
to leave the original searches for ever in 
court? for, if so, the practical effeet would 
be to impose an enormous expense upon 
parties wishing to dispose of landed pro- 
perty, by compelling them to have two 
sets of original searches; because no sub- 
sequent dealing could take place—no man 
could purchase the estate, or enter into 
settlement with the proprietor, or advance 
money to him, without having the original 
searches produced and handed over. He 
(Mr. Sadlier) could understand the policy 
of filing as a record a summary, or the 
substantial result of the negative searches; 
but the policy of impounding them in court, 
of placing them in the court for ever, con- 
sidering that they represented a sum of 
about 4007. or 5001. each—the policy of 
doing this without any substantial benefit 
to be derived from it, he confessed he was 
unable to comprehend. He was greatly 
disappointed to find that a measure which 
had been for so many months under the 
consideration of the Government, and to 
which public interest had been for a length 
of time directed, should not have been of 
a more comprehensive character than the 
present. He thought the Bill much better 
as it came from the Lords, than as it had 
since been altered. What the Irish pro 
prietors wanted were practical, compre 
hensive, substantial facilities for the sale 
of landed property; and these facilities 
could only be obtained by diminishing the 
expense and curtailing the delay attend 
ant on that process at present, and in 

ministering the funds which were the pt 
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gees of the sales. Now, if hon. Gentle- 
men who had no practical experience in 
the sale of landed property in Ireland 
imagined that the provisions of this Bill 
a8 they at present stood would either di- 
inish the expense or curtail the delay, 
they would find themselves grievously dis- 
appointed. There had been no remon- 
atrance from the Irish bar with reference 
to the anticipated diminution of expense 
inder this Bill, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had insinuated—no murmur 
had come from the attorneys and solicitors 
of Ireland on that head; and he ventured 
to predict that no attorney or solicitor in 
that country would object to this Bill on 
any personal ground, such as that it was 
calculated to curtail the emoluments of his 
profession. The hon. Gentleman then 
went on to mention various devices which 
might be resorted to in order to effect 
fraudulent and collusive sales, and among 
others he supposed a case in which persons 
were appointed trustees under a marriage 
settlement without their knowledge. He 
knew it was not the custom in this coun- 
try to appoint persons trustees without 
their knowledge and consent; but it was 
not at all unusual in Ireland to do so; and 
twenty years afterwards a boy might step 
up to a gentleman and claim him as his 
trustee, without the gentleman having ever 
heard of it before, or without any but the 
most easual acquaintance with the lady 
or gentleman who had appointed him. 
Well, suppose a sale by a tenant for life 
where there was no known trustee, who 
was to raise the speculative question as to 
the right of the unborn issue? because the 
issue might not be born until the sixth 
year after the sale, when, according to 
this Bill, it would be one year too late to 
raise the question of the infant’s right. 
There was one power which might be use- 
fully conferred on the master with refer- 
ence to the sale of estates under an order 
of court. By the existing practice, the 
sale must be advertised; and it frequently 
happened that the persons who attended 

not quite made up their minds as to 
What sums they would offer. He thought 
it would be useful that the master should 
be allowed to receive from the solicitor 
those private offers which might have been 
made to him for the purchase of the entire 
Property or for portions of it. The master 
might then hear the parties who were in- 
terested in the property; and if it should 
appear right to the master to sanction a 

by private contract, le should have 
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power to do so under the authority of the 
Court. He had offered these observations 
with a sincere desire to make the Bill as 
useful and as just as possible. 

Sir J. GRAHAM: As an English 
Member I shall presume to take for a very 
short time a part in this diseussion. I 
must own I have long looked with great 
anxiety—I may almost say with despair— 
for the introduction of a measure upon tbis 
subject, which I regard as of paramount 
importance in the present eondition of 
Ireland. I do not think this a fit occasion 
to go into all the technicalities and legal 
niceties which are connected with the sub- 
ject. If it were, I should not presume to 
address you, as I am by no means com- 
petent to the task. But, at the same time, 
I think it right to offer my opinion upon 
the general outline of this measure. I am 
compelled to do so by an observation made 
by the hon. Gentleman who has just ad- 
dressed you. I understood him to say that 
he was well content with the measure as 
it came down from the House of Lords, 
but that he viewed it now with less favour 
since it had been altered by the Solicitor 
General. Now my view of the measure is 
almost the converse of that of the hon. 
Gentleman. As it came down from the 
House of Lords I was not well satisfied 
with it, but as it has been amended by the 
Solicitor General I am happy to say I look 
with some hope to the practical working of 
this Bill. The hon. Gentleman has spoken 
rather disparagingly of the speech made 
on a former oceasion by the Solicitor Ge- 
neral. Upon that point also I must differ 
from the hon. Gentleman. My dread has 
always been that with respect to this mea- 
sure it would be too much left to the pro- 
fessional prejudices and legal seruples of 
conveyancers, who would consider it only 
with reference to the law of real property, 
and not sufficiently in regard to the pecu- 
liar circumstances existing in Ireland. But 
I heard with the greatest pleasure a speech 
coming from a Gentleman bearing the 
name which the Solicitor General bears— 
a speech worthy of a lawyer, but I must 
say, not exclusively of a lawyer; but a 
speech, while bringing to bear upon the 
subject great knowledge of the law of real 

roperty, combined with that knowledge 
a political views well worthy of the 
subject which we have to handle. I am 
not, as I have intimated already, now pre- 
pared to go into the whole question of the 
jurisprudence of Ireland. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has told us of some defects in the 
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law of that country with regard to mar- 
riage settlements, and has said that per- 
sons might be made trustees of marriage 
settlements without knowing it. Now, I 
live upon the Scottish border, and upon 
that border it is possible for a man to be 
married without knowing it. So that in 
Scotland the law of marriage goes far be- 
yond anything regarding marriages or 
marriage settlements in the sister country. 
But this is not the occasion for us to go 
into the defects of the law or the adminis- 
tration of justice in the masters’ office in 
Ireland. I agree with the hon. Gentleman 
in some of the points on which he has 
touched; but the objections are too nu- 
merous and important to allow of this as 
being the proper period for entering into 
them. The law of debtor and creditor, 
and the defects in marriage settlements, in 
the registration of births, marriages, and 
wills, and in the administration of justice 
in the masters’ office, have all been ad- 
verted to. These are all matters of great 
importance, but they do not appear to me 
to be immediately connected with the sub- 
ject we have to deal with. On the con- 
trary, the view J took of the Bill, as it 
came down from the House of Lords, was 
in its immediate connexion with the delay 
and expense of proceedings in the Court 
of Chancery. As the Bill came down from 
the Lords, there were only three modes for 
effecting sales with respect to incumbered 
estates. But here, let me observe, in 
passing, that as I understand the present 
framing of the Bill, everything that was 
good in the Lords’ Bill, remains, and the 
Bill has been most materially improved by 
what has been withdrawn, and what has 
been added. The Bill on coming from the 
Lords offered three modes of effecting a 
sale. The first was, that the tenant for 
life might make an arrangement for sale 
with the incumbrancer, and having effected 
his bargain he might apply to the Court of 
Chancery to confirm it; the second mode 
was, that the tenant for life, not making a 
bargain with the incumbrancer, might ap- 
ply to the court for an order to sell; and 
the third mode was, that the first incum- 
brancer might make an application for an 
order to sell. Now, my first observation 
is, that with regard to all three of the 
modes the very objection as to delay and 
expense applies, by making the Court of 
Chancery the sole machinery by which 
these sales can be effected. I speak of the 
Bill as it came down from the House of 
Lords. Then, looking at each mode sepa- 
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rately. With regard to the first mode, | 
am not sure that it will prevent fraudulent 
sales by arrangements between the tenant 
for life and the first incumbrancer, unless 
where minors and tenants in tail are re. 
presented by solicitors or counsel to take 
the necessary precautions against fraudu. 
lent arrangements prior to the application 
to the court. With regard to the two last 
modes, they are not open to the same ob. 
jection, though as far as regards delay and 
expense the objection applies with equal 
force. If, therefore, the Bill had stood as 
it originally came from the House of Lords, 
I should have entertained very strong ob- 
jections to it. But I now come with satis. 
faction to that portion of the Bill which has 
been grafted on the original stock, as it 
came down from the Lords, by the Soli- 
citor General. And I must say that that 
portion of the Bill does appear to me— 
subject to such improvements as may be 
deemed necessary to be made in Committee 
for its effective practical working—to be 
an immense improvement on the original 
draught of the measure. It avoids alto 
gether the expense and delay of an appli- 
cation to the Court of Chancery. I heard 
with sincere satisfaction the speech of the 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) 
on this subject on a former occasion, It 
appeared to me to be a sound and intelligent 
view of the subject. I am quite satisfied 
if this question, in the present position of 
property in Ireland, be left to the Court of 
Chancery and to the lawyers, that with 
respect to the rights both of encum- 
brancers and heirs, no practical remedy 
will be afforded. I am satisfied that every 
facility ought and must be given for the 
conversion of land at its full value into 
money. Every security must be taken to 
see that all the creditors are paid, and 
that the residue of the purchase-money is 
properly applied to those who are entitled 
to the inheritance according to the terms 
of the first settlement. At all events, 
every possible facility must be given for 
the conversion of the estate into money. 
If that view of the subject be sound, then 
I think that the amendments introdu 


by the Solicitor General will fully effect 


that object. I should be most happy t0 
go through this measure in detail, if this 
were the proper time for doing so; I should 
not, however, have done justice to my fee 
ings if I had not stated thus shortly the 
view I entertain upon this subject. 

think it is absolutely necessary that every 
encouragement and facility should be givet 
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to the subdivision of land in Ireland; and 
that the opportunity most favourable for 
effecting this is when land is brought to 
sale. I am most anxious to reunite to the 
soil of Ireland the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of that country. That I believe to 
be one of the most efficacious means of 
insuring the safety of Treland, and of form- 
ing and strengthening the bond of union 
between the two countries. The Roman 
Catholics of Ireland have by industry dur- 
ing a long series of years of exclusion and 
inequality of rights, accumulated capital, 
which I believe they are not unwilling to 
invest in the purchase of the land of Ire- 
land. Unfortunately, the large estates 
held by right of confiscation, in the hands 
of Protestants, have become deeply encum- 
bered. By reason of these encumbrances 
the nominal owners of these estates cannot 
in all instances do that which it is their 
wish and their duty to do. I would relieve 
them from the painful position in which 
they stand, and would give them every fa- 
cility to release themselves from their 
debts. Their creditors should in the first 
place be secured, and then their families 
provided for out of the balance of the sale 
of the estates; for unquestionably their 
estates ought at once to be-brought to mar- 
ket. I am anxious to see a subdivision of 
the land into such portions as would admit 
of persons of small capital to become pur- 
chasers. Upon the whole, therefore, it is 
with great satisfaction that I view this 
measure. I believe it is sound in prin- 
ciple, and that none of its provisions are 
calculated to work any violation of right. 
In the first place the rights of the heirs 
are secured by the provisions with refer- 
ence to the settlement of the balance de- 
rived from the sale of the estate; and then 
the sale itself will amply secure the cre- 
ditor. Now, if these two objects be ef- 
fected, there can be no question whatever 
that with respect to political objects the 
measure will be one of immense impor- 
tance. I consider the Bill as amended by 
the Solicitor General calculated to secure 
the interests of the owner in possession, 
the heirs, the remainder-men, and the ere- 
ditors. If there should be any imperfec- 
tion in the measure, especially as to se- 
curing the sale of the property at its full 
value, I shall be ready to remove that im- 
perfection. I am most anxious that the 
full value of the property should be se- 
cured; that no sudden or precipitate sale 
should be forced on so that the value of 
the land should be depreciated by a larger 
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quantity being brought simultaneously into 
the market than the demand requires. I 
am, also, for the sake of the tenants in 
possession, desirous that care be taken 
that there shall not be a ‘“‘mortgage panic,” 
which would be fatal to the measure. But 
under the present circumstances of Ire- 
land, you must not be guided by caution 
only; you must not take your steps timidly, 
but boldly, at the same time prudently, for 
the period has arrived when with respect 
to the land of Ireland something decisive 
must be done. Upon the whole, I con- 
sider this Bill'to be highly creditable to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and I cordially 
support it. In Committee I shall give my 
humble assistance to make it perfect. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE heartily con- 
curred in the sentiments expressed by the 
right hon. Baronet towards this measure, 
which, he believed, would be found accep- 
table to a great majority of the most intel- 
ligent people of Ireland. Many of the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Sadlier) were not, in 
his opinion, applicable to the Bill; but if 
they were, they could be better considered 
in Committee, when the clauses were un- 
der discussion. The Bill was absolutely 
necessary in justice to Irish landlords, the 
owners of encumbered property. Of course 
it was natural they should be desirous of 
maintaining the dignity of their position 
as landlords; but after maintaining that 
position, in too maay cases there was no- 
thing left to be spent upon the improve- 
ment of the estate. The want of means 
for improvement affected injuriously, not 
only the property but the estate. Exorbi- 
tant rents were occasioned; agrarian crime 
followed, and a system of farming was in- 
troduced not more fatal to the tenant than 
the landlord. For these reasons, he con- 
ceived that proprietors of encumbered es- 
tates ought to be the persons most desirous 
of the passing of this Bill. The newspapers 
had represented the Irish landlords as a 
sort of monster bipeds—beings who had 
no rational notions of the rights or duties 
of property. Was it not right to get rid 
of that contumelious and undeserved re- 
proach? In his opinion, no measure 
was better calculated than this to promote 
that end, and he should give it his earnest 
support. 

Sir J. B. WALSH thought that a Com- 
mittee of that House was not the best 
means for arriving at a satisfactory conelu- 
sion upon the measure. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Ripon observed, 
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he should carefully avoid entering into the 
technicalities embodied in the Bill, alleging 
that he was incompetent to deal with them. 
If the right hon. Baronet, who possessed 
great knowledge, and was endowed with 
great practical administrative talents, felt 
that this was a field into which he could 
not enter, every other Member, he thought, 
must arrive at a similar conclusion. But 
was this a question, affecting, as it did, the 
law of succession, on which they should be 
contented with divesting themselves of all 
responsibility, and place the decision vir- 
tually in the hands of the legal Gentlemen 
of that House? This was the natural re- 
sult of the course the Government seemed 
desirous of pursuing in carrying the mea- 
sure through a Committee of the whole 
House, without first referring it to a more 
close and searching investigation. The 
measure consisted of two parts, wholly 
distinct from each other, One part had 
come down from the other House, where 
it was introduced as a Government mea- 
sure, and where it underwent most careful 
examination by the highest legal authority. 
But the remaining and the most important 
part had since been added, and it appeared 
to be introduced without any previous exa- 
mination. It appeared to him, therefore, 
that they ought to be most careful in exa- 
mining it, agreed as they were that some 
measure was desirable in the present state 
of the encumbered properties of Ireland 
to afford facilities for selling them. Two 
great principles should be carefully observ- 
ed: first, that they did not attempt to cut 
the Gordian knot by sweeping away the 
existing rights of private proverty; and, 
second, to do nothing by a side wind to 
alter the law of succession to landed pro- 
perty. They must be cautious, in apply- 
ing @ particular remedy to a particular 
evil, how they suffered any infraction of 
that great principle to creep in without the 
deliberate consent of the House. As the 
Bill came down from the House of Lords, it 
appeared to be founded upon the principles 
that were observed in cases where property 
was dealt with by private Bills. Tn those 
Bills there was no implied consent. No 
rights could be destroyed without the per- 
sons in whom they were vested being aware 
of it. Everything proceeded upon most 
deliberate examination, the great principle 
being, that whilst relief was afforded to the 
parties, all other individuals should be pro- 
tected. But the principle of the present 
measure was to substitute for this the ex- 
pensive tribunal of the Court of Chancery; 
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and it appeared to him that in its seeond 
part it deprived other individuals thay 
the parties of all protection. In fact, it 
constituted a very serious invasion y 
the rights of individuals; at least, if it 
were not an absolute attack upon private 
property, it would afford facilities fo 
fraud, by which the rights of private indi. 
viduals might be compromised. The pre. 
sent, too, was a time when it would be felt 
a great hardship to force sales of lands, 
A poor-law had been passed for Ireland in 
opposition to the opinion of all the Com. 
missioners and Committees who had in. 
quired into Irish affairs, which it was well 
known had, in many eases, acted almost 
as a confiscation of property. Would it 
not then be a great hardship and an intole, 
rable injustice to follow up that measure, 
by which charges had been created which 
actually weighed down and destroyed the 
proprietors, by another for practically oust- 
ing them of their estates? He believed 
that if the rights of individuals were thus 
sacrificed by legislative means, instead of 
a foundation being laid for the security of 
property, they would extend still more 
widely the feeling of insecurity; capitalists 
would refrain from investing, and the 
springs of industry, which they were 
seeking to restore, would be destroyed. 
Mr. OSBORNE said, the speech of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Radnorshire, 
if made on the side of the landed interest 
of Ireland, was an able speech; but if it 
were taken as made with relation to 4 
great public good, it was nothing but a 
one-sided argumentum ad misericordiam 
for the Irish landed proprietors. The hon, 
Baronet had cast rather an unfair slur 
upon the motives in which this measure 
originated. He did not himself usually 
give much credit to Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters; but on this subject he must say he 
believed them to be influenced by the best 
and the purest motives, because if there 
was one measure more likely than another 
to turn the landed proprietors against 
them, it was this. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Carlow (Mr, Sadlier) had 
shown that the law was so bad that it 
ought not to be suffered to remain in force 
one hour, The complaint, however, which 
he had to make against the present mea 
sure was, that very little account 6 
to be made of time. Why, the Howse 
would scarcely believe that this very Bill, 
which had been declared to be a panacea 
for the evils of Ireland, had been mention 
in three Queen’s Speeches. In 1847, the 
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Lord Chancellor brought such a Bill into 
the other House, which was not passed, 
though discussed at great length, and de- 
cared by all the press, and nearly all the 
Irish Members, to be a very useful measure. 
It came down to the House of Commons, 
but in the month of July it was withdrawn; 
and what were the reasons why it was 
withdrawn? On the 5th of July, 1847, 
Lord John Russell said— 

“The first Bill to which I shall direct the 
attention of the House is the Encumbered Es- 
tates (Ireland) Bill, the Committee on which 
stands for this evening. The object and inten- 
tion of that Bill would be found, I am convinced, 
very beneficial to the country; but, from late in- 
quiries that have been made upon the subject, it 
appears that very great alarm has been excited by 
it, Not an alarm occasioned by the special pro- 
visions of the Bill itself, but by the contemplation 
of new powers being given by an extensive mea- 
sure of thisskind. It is said, by persons well 
qualified to speak upon the subject, and well qua- 
lified, also, to be entitled to attention, that several 
nillions sterling, which have been advanced upon 
mortgages of estates in Ireland, would be called 
in if this Bill were passed.” 


So that, because certain parties were di- 
rectly interested in hindering the passing 
of a useful measure, the public interests 
of Ireland were to be sacrificed! And 
what was the Bill of 1848? As sent in 
from the Lords, he must take leave to say 
it was a nullity. It professed to give fa- 
cilities for the sale of encumbered estates 
by filing a petition instead of a Bill. But 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin said it was much 
more expensive to proceed by petition than 
by Bill. Every Gentleman conversant with 
landed property must know that the last 
person interested in the sale of an estate 
was the first encumbrancer; he was, there- 
fore, justified in saying the Bill, as it came 
from the other House, was a nullity. But 
it was a different Bill altogether as amend- 
ed by the hon. and learned Gentleman (the 
Solicitor General); and the only fault he 
found with it was, that it was a separate 
measure tacked to the old measure brought 
mon the 10th of June. He regretted 
also to say that in its details the Bill was 
hot so clear as the speech of the hon. and 
leamed Gentleman. A good deal too 
much reference was made in it to the mas- 
ter's office, and to the Chancery courts. 
Any Gentleman acquainted with the chica- 
nery and delay of the master’s office in 
Ireland would say there was no great im- 
provement made if it was intended to refer 
u subjects to the master’s office. In 
Opinion there was but one sound 
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way of proceeding, and that was, however 
it might be disliked, by the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners to carry the Bill 
into effect. The object of this Bill was 
the sale of estates in small portions, and 
for this purpose two things must be done. 
Titles must be simplified, and the transfer 
of land made less expensive. He had lately 
had two solicitors employed, and was sorry 
to say that those solicitors did not hold 
out any hopes to him—and one was a first- 
rate conveyancer—that the transfer of land 
would be made cheaper by this Bill. He 
was not going to enter into its clauses; 
but he must say, that if you allowed law- 
yers, and those interested in the law, to 
eat up an estate, you committed some in- 
justice in order to do a great public good. 
The safety of Ireland was at stake, and 
unless the law were altered in a summary 
way, there would be no property left. To 
making the transfer of land cheap, the 
stamp duties must be altered. This was 
distinctly recommended in the report of 
the Land Commissioners. English Mem- 
bers might be alarmed by this Bill; and if 
Ireland was in the same state as England, 
no man would recommend such a Bill as 
this; but the laws relating to land were at 
the root of all the evils affecting Ireland. 
In Ireland you had aristocratic institutions 
without an aristocracy. You had all the 
great proprietors not encumbered living in 
this country, and the few resident pro- 
prietors were embarrassed men, who tend- 
ed to bring the aristocracy into disrepute, 
because they were obliged, from the nature 
of their position, to do harsh and selfish 
acts. Irish gentlemen were not worse 
than other men, but they were embar- 
rassed; and one of the greatest boons that 
could be conferred on these gentlemen 
was a Bill having for its object to allow 
them to dispose of the whole of the interest 
of their estates. They were in that situa- 
tion that they could not discharge the 
duties of their station. The Solicitor 
General had stated that there were 8,000 
proprietors in fee in Ireland; but he main- 
tained that it was impossible to find a spot 
of ground to build on for which you did 
not pay rent in some shape or other. He 
had seen calculations to prove that there 
was hardly one man in 100,000 who lived 
in his own house. He paid rent for it in 
some shape or other. There were so many 
people interested, that you could get no 
improvements. The House had heard 
something of the Irish Chaneery; and the 
hon. Member for Carlow had given a little 
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picture of the Irish Chancery, and alluded | would not be better to shoot Mr. Roe, be. 
to returns which he (Mr. Osborne) had | cause then the estate would be put into 
moved for. He did not move for the whole | Chancery, and they would pay no rents, 
of those returns, because he was told they | They had been told that there was alread 
would cost 30,000/.; but if any Gentle-|land in the Irish market of the value of 
man would go upstairs and see the size | 4,000,000/. And why was that? Be. 
of those returns, he would say that the | cause the state of the law was so bad, the 
country which could make such a return | titles to land were so intricate, and trans. 
could not be in a sound or healthy cundi- | fer was so expensive. He would give g 
tion. The Right Hon. Anthony Blake, the | direct Parliamentary title, and he agreed 
Chief Remembrancer, was lately reported | that they must have a new registry of 
to have said, at a meeting for improving landed estates, as in Belgium. Wherever 
the law, that a Bill for clearing out the | they saw a stringent law of entail, they 


Irish Court of Chancery was more wanted | 


than a Bill for improving the public health 
either in England or Ireland. Unless they 
did that, Ireland would always remain in 
the same state in which she now was. 
Taking the Exchequer returns, and the 
Chancery return, there was one million re- 
ceived in the courts, and only 5s. 4d. per 
cent per annum spent in the improvement 
of estates in Chancery. What was the 
opinion of the Master of the Rolls in Rey- 
nolds v. Reynolds? He said— 

««The gross mismanagement of estates in Ire- 
land under receivers by Chancery is a matter of 
public notoriety, and there are few exceptions to 
the general rules of mismanagement.” 


It seemed that the only qualification for a 
receiver was to drain the pockets of the 
tenants, and not to care a straw how the 
estate was going on, so long as the rents 





were paid. In fact, the mismanagement 
involved the destruction of hundreds of 
human beings. Here was the case of a| 
receiver in Chancery no later than Decem- | 
ber, 1847. He came up before Master | 
Murphy to ask for money, that the ten- 
ants might improve their houses. The | 
master said he was unable to give the, 
money. Mr. Bury said— 

“That not only had the unfortunate people 
died of famine, but 360 of their bodies had been 
thrown coffinless into a hole.” 

The receiver said— 

“ This is true ; no less than 600 bodies of ten- 
ants have been thrown into holes or ditches.” 
This was on the case of O’Sullivan »v. 
O’Sullivan, in the master’s office, on the 
lst December last. If such a state of 
things were allowed to continue, what 
could they expect but anarchy in that 
country, resulting in wide-spread ruin and 
desolation? In the case of the murdered 
Major Mahon, his estate had been in the 
hands of the Court of Chancery before he 
came to it; and it was debated among the 
tenants in the townland in which Mr. 
Roe’s property was situate, whether it 





saw the ill effects resulting from it. There 
was such a law in Spain—he believed the 
whole province of Andalusia was held by 
three proprietors ; and the state of Spain 
was as bad as that of Ireland. But in 
Norway, where the population in 1819 was 
910,000, there were 41,600 estates. In 
Switzerland there were small properties; 
and in the canton of Zurich the poor-rate 
was not more than 23d. per head per an- 
num. Belgium was a country of small 
proprietors. He might perhaps be told, 
“Look at France!” But he main 
tained that in France there was a most 
stringent law of entail, because every 
proprietor was in fact compelled to d- 
vide his land; and what was that but 
a most stringent law of entail? He 
observed that an hon. Gentleman, who 
was celebrated as a non-intervention bar- 
rister, seemed to deny this; but he said 
that any law which compelled a man to 
subdivide his property was in fact a law of 
entail, Mr. Pym, in his work on Ire- 
land, tovk precisely the same view, and 
proved chat the effect of subdivision was 
nothing more than the most mischievous 
law of entail. He wanted to know what 
hon. Gentlemen meant to do when they 


| talked about the danger of this Bill? Would 


any one say that it was possible for Ireland 
to remain in the state in which she was at 
this moment? No grants of landed pro- 
prietors, no loan of money, no artificial 
stimulants to create labour for Ireland, 
would be of any use whilst you had the law 
of real property in the state in which it 
was. If you meant sincerely to eradicate 
crime, you must go a long way in destroy- 
ing the law of property in Ireland; and it 
was the bounden duty of the House to 
adopt such measures as would create 4 
race of small proprietors in Ireland. He 
did not care a farthing whether they were 
Roman Catholic or Protestant proprietors, 
and the people of Ireland cared very little 
what they were. He never found any dis- 
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like on account of religion, and he believed 
that there was a great deal more bigotry 
amongst the people in England than in 
Ireland. There was a Commission in 1841 
—nothing ever came of these Commissions 
—and what was the recommendation of 
the Landed Commission as to the sale of 
estates ? It said— 

“Jt rarely happens that land is brought into 

the market in lots of small amount. Estates are 
so encumbered, that the expense which would at- 
tend dividing them deters proprietors from taking 
this course, although a larger sum would be re- 
ceived.” 
He was satisfied that by such a Bill as this 
you would raise the value of land in Ire- 
jand, and, which was of much greater con- 
sequence, that you would increase the 
cereal produce of the country. What did 
the report say ?— 

“We believe that there are large numbers of 

persons in Ireland possessing a small amount of 
capital, which they would gladly employ in the 
cultivation of land, and a still larger number hold 
land for rent who would cheerfully embrace the 
opportunity of becoming small proprietors.” 
He thought that Ireland owed a deep debt 
of gratitude to the English Solicitor Gene- 
ral for having stepped forward and given 
his attention to this measure: it was a 
step in the right direction. - It was not for 
him to criticise the details of the Bill, and 
as a warm friend to Ireland he should give 
it his support. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT would not fol- 
low the hon. Member for Middlesex in his 
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he had predicted in that House that the 
landlords would be brought to their present 
position, and he had told them that at last 
they would be obliged to apply to Parlia- 
ment to do that which it was better to do 
by themselves. They looked upon their 
estates as of political value, and now they 
were obliged to give them agricultural im- 
portance. When once the people of Ire- 
land had their own industry protected, they 
would not ask for a better political system. 
The landlords of Ireland had been long sub- 
ject to the dominion of Irish solicitors, and 
the time was come when the House must 
act independently of landlords and attor- 
neys. This Bill would raise the value of 
the land 50 per cent in the retail market. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) had 
said, ‘* Take care you do not produce a mort- 
gage panic.’’ It was likely that you would, 
but it would give a greater value to the 
estate mortgaged, and then it would be 
easy to have a transfer. There would be 
no difficulty in procuring ample mort- 
gages as a substitute for those which 
might be called in. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD observ- 
ed that the question before the House was 
the instruction moved by the hon. Baronet 
that this measure be extended to England 
and Scotland. He intended to vote against 
the instruction, and he wished to state why. 
He thought it was manifest, from all they 
had heard of the different laws of England 
and Ireland, that it was utterly impracti- 


excursions into Andalusia, the snows of | cable to frame a Bill which should contain 
Norway, or the swamps of Belgium. As | provisions necessary for the double purpose, 
he understood the meaning of this Bill, it | and therefore the Bill should be confined to 
was to enable encumbered estates to be | Ireland, and suited to the circumstances of 
sold as speedily as possible. He could not | Ireland. If they agreed to the proposition 
see how that interfered in any way with! of the hon. Baronet, they would be vir- 
the law of entail. He believed that this! tually dividing this Bill. The statement 
Bill, if carried out, would prevent such a/ made by hon. Members of the distress 
state of things as was represented in the! to which landed property was subjected, 
digest of Lord Devon’s Commission. He | justified this Bill: the greater the distress, 
believed that this Bill, although it might not | the greater the necessity for this remedial 
be a panacea for the evils of Ireland, would | measure. You could not remedy the evil 
have a great tendency, if carried out, to | of the charges upon land, except by im- 
increase the employment of the people. He | proving the law by which property was 
believed it would have a tendency to equal- |held, affecting both the interests of the 
ise capital with labour. At the same time, |landlord and tenant. With these views, 
he could not look at this Bill at all in the | and anxiously desirous that this Bill should 
light of a Bill of pains and penalties against | be carried into effect, he felt it his duty to 
Irish landlords. He looked forward to other | oppose the Motion of the hon. Member, not 
remedial measures, which by improving the | that he conceived that the principle might 
state of the country generally, should tend | not be extended to England. 
to give peace to Ireland. Mr. CALLAGHAN said, that there was 
Mr. F. 0°CONNOR tendered his thanks | one inconvenience which, he was assured, 
to the hon. and learned Solicitor General | would arise from this Bill, and that was, 
for having introduced this Bill. In 1834|so far from freeing the country from the 
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eharges and machinations of solicitors and 
attorneys, it would increase their influence. 
The bonds of 2501. constituted the great 
bulk of the charges on the estates of Ire- 
land; the facility with which the lawyers 
would purchase these up, and run the pro- 
perty to expense, was beyond the ideas of 
Gentlemen who had spoken in the debate. 
He would remark to the House that not a 
single petition had been presented from 
Ireland either for or against the Bill, and 
that it was a measure for which the people 
of Ireland were not prepared. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, since the intro- 
duction of the Bill it had received altera- 
tions under the name of amendments, which 
had produced a total change in its charac- 
ter, and it was now a new Bill as compared 
to what it was when it was first introduced. 
It was not only now a new Bill, but a new 
principle was involved in it, and yet it had 
not been submitted to the Lord Chancellor, 
the Master of the Rolls, or any of the other 
high legal authorities in Ireland. He agreed 
perfectly with all the objects which the Bill 
sought to effect; but he was of opinion that 
the measure before them was calculated 
merely to precipitate, whilst it would not 
facilitate, the transfer of property in Ire- 
land. With regard to the subdivision of 
property, and to selling estates in small 
portions, he believed that there was no 
country in the world in which the sale of 
estates in small portions was calculated to 
produce more mischief than in Ireland. 
The great writers on the subject in France, 
the very best authorities on the subdivision 
of property, had described the condition of 
the peasantry under the system of minute 
subdivisions being inferior to that which 
they exhibited before the revolution. He 
did not believe the Government ought to 
suppose the existence of any opposition to 
this measure on the part of the Irish land- 
lords; and he was of opinion that if the 
Trish landlords and Irish lawyers had been 
consulted, a measure might have been 
adopted which would be satisfactory to all 
parties. 

Sir LUCIUS O’BRIEN withdrew his 
Amendment. 

House in Committe pro formd, and re- 
sumed. 

Committee to sit again. 


CASE OF COLONEL OVANS. 
Mr. G. THOMPSON rose to bring 
forward his Motion— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the conduct of Licutenant-Colonel 
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Charles Ovans (of the Bombay Army) while Br. 
tish Political Resident at the Court of Sattar. 
and into the Proceedings of the Bombay Gover, 
ment, and the Court of Directors of the Ras 
India Company, in relation to certain Charges 
preferred against that Officer.” 

The Motion, he said, wore the aspect 
of a personal accusation; but he could 
assure the House that he had no feel. 
ing against the particular individual jp 
question, and he altogether disclaimed 
any resentment towards that gallant of 
ficer. He had, indeed, never seen Colo. 
nel Ovans; and he was free to admit 
that all he had heard of his private char. 
acter was to his advantage. Therefore 
in dealing with him he wished to be un. 
derstood that he should do so only as the 
servant of the East India Company and 
of the Crown in the transaction. His ob. 
ject was less to attack Colonel Ovans than 
to attack those from whom he had received 
his commission on the occasion in ques, 
tion—econduct which had done a peculiar 
injury to the State of Sattara, and at the 
same time had sullied the character of 
British interests in India. The other 
reasons which actuated him to bring for. 
ward this charge were connected with the 
fate of the late illustrious person who 
lately filled the throne of Sattara. He 
(Mr. Thompson) had hoped that an im 
partial investigation would be given to 
those charges by the East India Company, 
and with that view he had first brought 
them under the notice of the court of that 
body. He had in doing so given every 
facility to Colonel Ovans for making his 
defence; and he had even furnished him 
with the documents on which the charges 
were founded. But they were negatived 
by the court in question; negatived, too, 
without a single one of them being gain- 
said. He had next entertained a hope 
that the East India Company would at 
least be clement if they were not just; 
and that they would, in that character, 
have done something for the individual 
whom they had so deeply injured. But 
at two general courts held at the India 
House no answers were given to his appli- 
cation; and it was only on Wednesday 
last that he learned, from the speeches 
of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 
the Company, that it had been decided 
that the Rajah of Sattara, having been 
justly deprived of his throne for a Vio 
lation of his treaty with the East India 
Company, was, therefore, not competent 
to nominate a successor to it. He (Mr. 
Thompson) consequently felt it to be his 
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duty to show the House his grounds for | 


disputing that decision in reference to the 


guilt of the Rajah of Sattara; and he | 


considered the present Motion would do 


as well as any other for that purpose. | 


His object was not punishment, but the 


correction of a grievous error, and the | 


prevention of persons in the situation of 


Colonel Ovans from committing such acts | 
gs he was prepared to prove against him. | vant of the Rajah. 
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plied to repented of the part he had acted 
in the transaction, and made a voluntary 
confession to the Rajah, his master. He 
laid the money he had received from Colo- 
nel Ovans at the feet of his master. It 
was not till the depositions were furnished 
by Dr. Milne to the Bombay Government 
that Colonel Ovans acknowledged that he 
had thus suborned the evidence of the ser- 
It appeared that Co- 


Since he had last addressed the House on | lonel Ovans was cognisant of the connec- 


the subject, Colonel Ovans had published | 


an elaborate answer to the charges made 
against him, declaring them, in that do- 
cument, utterly false and groundless. The 
gallant officer described in the same man- 
ner the charges of the hon. Member for 
Montrose. Nevertheless, he felt convinced 
that he could establish both to the very 
letter. Colonel Ovans also complained of 
persecution, and described it as vindictive 
and oppressive, because he had only exe- 
cuted the commands of the Government ; 
but Colonel Ovans could not be relieved 
from the personal responsibility connected 
with truth and honour in his public capacity, 
whatever might be the commands of the Go- 
vernment. Colonel Ovans was appointed in 
1837 to take charge of the Residency at 


Sattara, in consequence of the removal 


of Colonel Lodwick. He should pass over 
the circumstances connected with the re- 
moval of Colonel Lodwick, though, if the 
inquiry he moved for were granted, he 
should be able to show that he was re- 
moved on false pretences. It was entirely 
on @ suspicion entertained by the Bom- 
bay authorities that Colonel Lodwick was 
not exactly the man to carry on those pro- 
ceedings against the Rajah which had 
been already commenced, and which it 
was determined to continue, that Colonel 
Ovans was appointed, in consequence of his 
having more tact, dexterity, and energy. 
The day after Colonel Ovans took charge 
of the Residency, where, according to the 
treaty, he should have been the friendly 
adviser of the Rajah of Sattara, he author- 
ised his staff officer to pay over to a native, 
whom he had never seen, 200 rupees for 
the Production of certain documents pur- 
Porting to inculpate the Rajah with trea- 
son. This he did without seeing the 
man, or asking him a single question, and 
authorised his staff officer to give this man 
written engagement for further reward 
1 proportion to his services—that was to 
Say, In proportion to the amount of evi- 
ence he might bring forward to crimi- 
uate the Rajah, The individual thus ap- 





tion of these natives with Liutenant Home 
and Captain Duval a month previous to 
the removal of Colonel Lodwick. He 
would ask the House whether the con- 
duct of Colonel Ovans was such as any 
officer bearing Her Majesty’s commission 
would be justified in adopting for the 
purpose of obtaining evidence against a 
prince at whose court he was accredited ? 
The Indian princes, if such a course of 
conduct were adopted towards them, would 
be justified in considering the English re- 
sidents at their courts as hypocrites and 
deceivers. While Colonel Ovans had acted 
in this manner, how had the Rajah acted ? 
When he became acquainted with the at- 
tempts which Colonel Ovans had made to 
procure evidence against him through the 
means of Rowlheli, he sent for Colonel 
Ovans, and placed in his hand a letter de- 
precating the adoption of such proceedings 
against him, stating his firm friendship for 
the British Government, and petitioning 
the Government to relieve him of his Raj 
—to take from him his territory—but to 
allow him to retain his hitherto unblemish- 
ed character, and not to offer a premium 
to those who were disposed by false evi- 
dence to deprive him of it. That letter 
had been transmitted to the Council at 
Bombay in 1837, and the Governor had 
made a minute that no notice should be 
taken of the communication, which appear- 
ed to betray on the part of the Rajah a 
degree of uneasiness proceeding from the 
consciousness of his guilt. The Rajah 
never received from the Bombay Govern- 
ment a letter even acknowledging that 
communication. Colonel Ovans, between 
the 16th of June, when he bribed the 
Rajah’s follower, and the 27th of Septem- 
ber, when he acknowledged what he had 
done, had written eighteen letters to Bom- 
bay, in none of which did he ever dis- 
tinctly allude to treasonable papers receiv- 
ed from that man. These papers had been 
placed in the hands of an English barris- 
ter,who had given it as his opinion that 
there had been established at Sattara a 
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system of espionage—a sort of political in- 
quisition—for the purpose of endeavouring, 
by means of rewards, to procure evidence 
against the Rajah. He knew the defence 
that would be set up for Colonel Ovans. 
It would be said that the 250 rupees which 
he authorised to be paid Rowlheli were 
for his expenses; but every one who knew 
India knew that so large a sum was enough 
to make a man in that country comfort- 
able for life. He would now proceed with 
another charge. Evidence had been ob- 
tained against the Rajah by duress and 
imprisonment. In July, 1837, Govind 
Row had been arrested, and had been 
sent to Poonah, from whence he had 
been transferred to Ahmednugger, and 
imprisoned, and while he was impri- 
soned there a paper had been procured 
from him purporting to implicate the Ra- 
jah. It had been said that the friends 
of the Rajah had accused Mr. Hutt, the 
magistrate at Ahmednugger, of extorting 
this evidence. The friends of the Rajah 
had made no such accusation; they had 
never at all reflected on the character of 
Mr. Hutt. All he had been called upon 
to do had been to receive the confession 
which he (Mr. G. Thompson) contended 
had been extorted from Govind Row. It 
had been said that the truth of the con- 
fession of Govind Row had been proved 
by the circumstance that his mother had 
in Sattara made a confession, which cor- 
roborated in every particular the statement 
made by Govind Row at Ahmednugger; 
but Govind Row had in 1842 petitioned 
that House, and had stated that he had 
been confined at Ahmednugger in a low 
and dirty room, and that while so confined 
his uncle had come to him and told him 
that his iife would be in danger by adher- 
ing to the truth, and that it would be far 
better for him to admit in writing that 
which the Bombay Government wished 
him to tell against his master. Now, the 
Parliamentary Papers proved that Colonel 
Ovans had recommended the removal of 
Govind Row to Ahmednugger, in order 
that his mother and his friends might be 
induced, by the hope of procuring his re- 
lease, to come forward and state all they 
knew concerning the Rajah. This he (Mr. 
Thompson) contended was procuring evi- 
dence against the Rajah by duress and im- 
prisonment. If a Committee were granted, 
he would undertake to prove that the only 
petition presented to the British Govern- 
ment was by the mother of Govind Row, 
seeking the release of her son, who was 
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then imprisoned. That petition was for. 
warded to the Government on the 4th of 
August, by Colonel Ovans, and eventually 
complied with. A false petition was sent 
to the Government of Bombay. Colonel 
Lodwick was removed from Sattara for 
the sole purpose of being succeeded by 
Colonel Ovans, in order that the writer of 
this petition might be discovered. The 
actual writer of the petition communicated 
with Colonel Ovans a very short time after 
he had been at Sattara, informing him 
that he had forged the petition. [An u. 
successful attempt was here made to count 
out the House.| The nature of the charges 
he had to-night made against Colonel Ovans 
were well known to the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir J. Hobhouse); and he (Mr, 
Thompson) considered that in justice to 
Colonel Ovans—in justice to the profes. 
sion of which that gallant officer was a 
member—in justice to the Government of 
this country and of India—and in justice 
to himself (Mr. Thompson), by whom these 
charges had been preferred—a fair and full 
investigation ought to be granted. He (Mr. 
Thompson) might prefer, and believed he 
could substantiate, many other charges 
against Colonel Ovans, besides those to 
which he had to-night referred; but he 
would not longer occupy the time of the 
flouse, for he hoped the right hon. Ba 
ronet would assent to the appointment of 
the Committee for which he had moved. 
If the right hon. Gentleman refused to 
grant that Committee, he (Mr. Thompson) 
would throw himself upon the candour and 
justice of the House, and would entreat 
them to afford him an opportunity of prov- 
ing his charges, and to give to Colonel 
Ovans—to the Members of Her Majesty's 
Government—and to the gentlemen con- 
nected with the East India Company—an 
opportunity of explaining their conduct 
with regard to the transactions to which 
he had referred. 

Mr. ELLIOT said, that having passed 
the greater portion of his life in India, he 
trusted he might be allowed to offer a few 
observations on the subject now under con- 
sideration—that, if he ventured to obtrude 
himself upon the House, it was because he 
naturally felt a strong and lively interest 
in the welfare and happiness of the people 
of that country. : 

Before entering upon the subject itself 
he begged to direct the attention of the 
House to the extraordinary course pul 
sued by the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Thompson). Early in the 
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Session the hon. Member had thought 
proper to give notice of a Motion, the ob- 
‘ect of which was stated to be to inquire 
into the conduct of the Governments of 
India, and the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, in respect to their 
proceedings in regard to the Rajah of Sat- 
tara. That Motion was brought on late 
on the night of the 6th April. The hon. 
Member made his speech, in which he did 
not hesitate to bring forward charges of 
a most disgraceful and heinous nature, 
against almost every public officer who had 
been engaged in the inquiry into the case 
of the Rajah of Sattara, both in India and 
in this country. His hon. Friend the late 
Secretary to the Board of Control (Mr. C. 
Lewis) replied to that speech, when, owing 
to the lateness of the hour, the debate was 
adjourned. The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, having thus placed his 
charges in the bitterest form before the 
public, took care his Motion should not 
come on again for discussion, by fixing it 
for the following Friday, and then, from 
one Friday to another, until at last he 
allowed it to drop; knowing full well that, 
by thus keeping it fixed for a Government 
night, the poison he had circulated must 
remain uncontradicted. ~ Soon after this 
the hon. Member placed a fresh notice on 
the Paper, in which, for the first time, he 
included Colonel Ovans’s name amongst 
those whom he had determined to attack. 
By adopting this course the hon. Member 
entitled himself to make two speeches 
against those to whom he was opposed, be- 
fore those hon. Members who were desirous 
to defend the accused were able to reply 
to his first attack. He (Mr. Elliot) con- 
sidered this a most unfair mode of pro- 
ceeding; but what would the House think, 
after hearing the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber to-night, when he (Mr. Elliot) told 
those who heard him, that though the hon. 
Member had once more charged Colonel 
Qvans with conduct which, if true, would 
prove him to be utterly unworthy of the 
honourable character he so justly bears, he 
had not had the eandour to state, that 
since the hon. Member last addressed the 
House, Colonel Ovans had furnished a full 
explanation of his conduct in reference to 
the twelve charges brought against him by 
the hon. Member, and that that explana- 
tion contained complete refutations of every 
one of them; the hon. Member knowing 
full well that the length of those expla- 
nations made it impossible for him (Mr. 
Elliot) to attempt to read them to the 
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House. In asking for this Committee, 
the hon. Gentleman had at all events suc- 
ceeded in one thing: he had plainly shown, 
that for any Committee of this House to 
investigate this case was impossible; by 
his own showing, it would be impossible 
to obtain such evidence as would be neces- 
sary for such a purpose. The hon. Member 
first accused Colonel Ovans of such crimes 
as systematic subornation of perjury, and 
of being privy to the production of docu- 
ments he knew to be forged — Colonel 
Ovans, an officer of the highest possible 
character, who, in every situation he has 
held, has been so fortunate as to obtain 
the marked approbation of the Govern- 
ments he has served; and in no instances 
more than whilst filling the offices, first, 
of Commissioner to investigate the case of 
the Rajah of Sattara; and, subsequently, 
of Resident at the Court of that Prince. 
Having in these capacities received the 
most strongly expressed approbation of 
three Governments of Bombay; of two 
Governors General, and the Members of 
the Supreme Council; of the Court of Di- 
rectors, and of three Boards of Control; 
Colonel Ovans, being a subordinate officer, 
and acting under the orders and authority 
of the Government of Bombay; it is pro- 
posed by the hon. Member—nine years 
having passed—to arraign him before a 
Committee of this House. This he (Mr. 
Elliot) believed to be an unheard-of pro- 
position — such as he felt assured this 
House would never consent to. But were 
there no other difficulties in the way of 
such an inquiry? Why, if a Committee 
were appointed, it would occupy five or six 
years before their labours could terminate; 
and, after all, no satisfactory result could 
be obtained. Two of the persons accused, 
Sir Robert Grant and Sir James Carnac, 
were gone to another world. The Rajah 
and his successor were also dead. Wit- 
nesses must be summoned from India; 
and, in short, the inquiry, to say nothing 
of its injustice, would be endless. 

He (Mr. Elliot) conceived that in bring- 
ing forward charges such as these, and 
in asking the House to take so extra- 
ordinary a course as was asked for by 
the hon. Member, he was bound to show 
that he was free from all personal in- 
terest in this matter—that he was free 
from all feeling of animosity towards 
those accused—that he was entirely free 
from all pecuniary interest in the success 
of his Motion; and, above all, that his 
accuracy was such as to give the House 
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entire confidence in his statements. Now, 
he (Mr. Elliot) would take upon himself 
to show the reverse to be the case in 
each instance. He would begin with 
the last, and endeavour to test in some 
instances the accuracy of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statements; in which he had 
charged the most base and disgraceful 
crimes against gentlemen of the highest 
position and repute. He would, if he were 
not afraid of wearying the House, read 
some of the numerous testimonials of ho- 
nourable service and character, contained 
in the book which he held in his hand, 
and which formed a part of the papers laid 
on the table of the House ; he felt, how- 
ever, he could not do so without taking 
up too much time; he should, therefore, 
content himself by saying, that in the 
book he held in his hand there was a 
long series of official documents, contain- 
ing, one more than another, honourable 
expressions of the most marked approba- 
tion of every Government and every au- 
thority under which Colonel Ovans had 
served. 

Sir Robert Grant was in like manner 
assailed by the hon. Member, accused of 
intentional fasehood, and of having been 
guilty of subornation of perjury, and for- 
gery. Sir Robert Grant! a gentleman 
known to every one who had ever heard 
his name as the most honourable, high- 
minded, and amiable man that ever ex- 
isted, and as a person of all others who 
would have shrunk from conduct so de- 
testable as that which the hon. Member 
would attribute to him. Sir James Car- 
nac, the Members of the Government of 
Bombay, the Governor General, and the 
Government of India, are all guilty in the 
opinion of the hon. Member. Now, he 
(Mr. Elliot) would appeal to the House to 
say if it was not monstrous that such 
charges should be brought against such 
men. He would tell the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets this—that such charges 
can never be injurious to men like Sir Ro- 
bert Grant, whose name as a gentleman 
of high honour and public worth, would re- 
main in the memory of his country after 
the hon. Member would be forgotten in 
the dust. [‘* Oh, oh! ’’] I hear some hon. 
Members say “Oh, oh!” but I tell all 
those hon. Members that they also will be 
forgotten before Sir Robert Grant ceases 
to be remembered as a gentleman of the 
highest honour. He (Mr. Elliot) was de- 
sirous to show the relative position in which 


the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
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stood in reference to the hon. gentleiney 
he so recklessly accused, and with this 
view he had taken some pains to ascer 
tain what were the avocations of the hon, 
Member, and how he employed his time 
whilst in India, and why he so suddenly 
returned. An hon. Member asked what 
that had to do with it; he (Mr. Elliot) 
would soon show him what it had to dg 
with it. 

The hon. Member for the Tower Ham: 
lets is, or was till lately, the paid agent 
of the Rajah of Sattara, and that of it 
self sufficiently showed the private inter. 
est which he had in this case; but he 
held in his hand a document that would 
show something more; it would show that 
the Rajah of Sattara was not the only 
native prince in whose affairs the hon, 
Member was willing to take an interest— 
in other words, for whom he was willing 
to act as a paid agent. It was not for 
him (Mr. Elliot) to say, whether this was 
a right and creditable position for a Mem- 
ber of that House to occupy: on that 
point he would give no opinion; but, in 
order that the House might understand 
the exact position of the hon. Membet 
for the Tower Hamlets, he would take the 
liberty of reading the statement he held 
in his hand, and which he had received 
from a gentleman who had known the hon. 
Member when he was at Delhi, where the 
writer was then officially employed, and 
thus became fully acquainted with the 
particulars which it contains. He (Mr. 
Elliot) thought, if he could show that the 
hon. Member had, in conducting that 
agency, not been so accurate in his state- 
ments as he ought to have been, he might 
fairly infer that his accuracy could not be 
depended upon on the present occasion. 

The statement was as follows :— 

“On the return of the late Baboo Dewarka 
nauth Tagore to India, from his first visit to Eng- 
land, he was accompanied by Mr. George Thomp- 
son as a sort of itinerant philanthropist, who on 
reaching Calcutta made sundry speeches, at sul- 
dry meetings, which were only curious on account 
of the utter ignorance of Indian affairs which 
they displayed.” 

Mr. THOMPSON: Who is the author 
of that paper ? 

Mr. ELLIOT: He would give the hon. 
Gentleman the name afterwards :— 

“Mr. G. Thompson had all but engaged t 
proceed to England as a sort of Oriental Philan- 
thropist Agent, when his eye came across al 
advertisement circulated by the King of 
ealling for tenders of services from parties de- 
sirous to proceed to England to advocate his 
claims before the home authorities, I know att 
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qhether the advocacy of unfounded claims to large 
sums by one who knew the claims were frivolous, 
and all of whose present income was notoriously 

vandered in the grossest debauchery, could be 
sid to come within the province of a general, or 
even special, philanthropic agency ; but, be that 
as it may, it certainly suited Mr. G. Thompson’s 
hook, and the claims of his philanthropic friends 
in Calcutta were set aside, to meet his Majesty’s 
requisition. Mr. G. Thompson replied by letter 
to his Majesty’s advertisement ; upon which his 
Majesty deputed his chief physician, Hukeem Aih- 
soon oollah Khan, to proceed to Calcutta as his 
confidential agent, with full authority to come to 
terms with Mr. G. Thompson. On his arrival in 
Calcutta, Mr. G. Thompson drew up written terms 
of ment, wherein he undertook to proceed 
to England as his Majesty’s vakeel (that is, agent 
or advocate), and his Majesty undertook to ad- 
yanee 5,000 rupees for the expenses of his journey 
to Delhi ; and on his arrival there a further ad- 
yance of one year’s salary as his agent, at 1,000 
rupees per mensem, namely, 12,000 rupees. This 
was all that his Majesty stood pledged to by the 
express terms of this bond (which purported to be 
drawn up to prevent future misunderstanding). 
Qn Mr. G. Thompson’s arrival at Allahabad, by 
one of the Ganges steamers, he intimated his wish 
that a house might be prepared for his arrival at 
Delhi. This surprised his Majesty, as being in ex- 
cess of his own written agreement; the palace of 
the late Begum Sumroo was, however, with some 
difficulty, provided for him, where Mr. G. Thomp- 
son had no sooner found shelter, than his Majesty 
was required to provide both table and servants ; 
and a subsequent demand of 200 rupees per men- 


sem, for table gee during the journey from 


Calcutta, was made, and most reluctantly acceded 
to. His Majesty soon became impatient for his 
vakeel’s departure on his embassy; but Mr. G. 
Thompson demanded and obtained a further ad- 
vance of 1,000 rupees per mensem for the period 
ofhis sojourn at Delhi, which his Majesty most 
reluctantly paid as the only means of inducing 
him to start ; Mr. G. Thompson’s sojourn at Delhi 
was made memorable by the daily squabbles in 
the palace between His Majesty and the different 
branches of ‘ie Royal Family, and household ser- 
vants, whom his Majesty obliged to pay their seve- 
ral quotas towards filling the Thompson purse. 
“On Mr. G. Thompson’s arrival in England, he 
submitted his Majesty’s claims before a duly as- 
sembled meeting of the proprietors, at which it 
appeared, by the outlines of the debate received 
by the mails, that Mr. G. Thompson made use of 
such intemperate and indiscreet language as to 
call down upon him the severest rebuke from the 
Chairman, Mr. Shepherd. By the same mail Mr. 
G. Thompson forwarded to the King a newspaper, 
the Indian Advocate, supposed to be edited by 
himself, containing a full report of a totally differ- 
ent version of the debate, together with an accom- 
Panying letter from himself, wherein he claimed 
great eredit for his complete success, and re- 
minded his Majesty of the promised remunera- 
tion for the same. His Majesty was at the Cootub, 
distant twelve miles from Delhi, when Mr. Thomp- 
son's despatch reached him, and he forthwith or- 
dered a royal salute to be fired from his camp, in 
Commemoration of Mr. G. Thompson’s victory !! 
His Majesty furthermore sent an express to Delhi, 
irecting the Nazir of the Palace to report to the 
commandant of Palace Guards his intention to fire 
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a royal salute from the palace for the same cause. 
The commandant explained to the Nazir that his 
Majesty must be under considerable misapprehen- 
sion, for that all reports of the debate seen by him 
ty quite a different view of the state of the case. 

he Nazir, being much surprised, suspended thé 
salute, and reported accordingly to his Majesty, 
who, early next morning, sent his Minister with a 
printed newspaper, received from Mr. George 
Thompson, containing this very peculiar report of 
the debate. The Minister furthermore detailed 
the full confirmation of his success, as given by 
Mr. Thompson in his accompanying letter. The 
newspaper in question was headed by sundry cock- 
and-bull mottoes, such as “ liberty to slaves,” &c., 
and suchlike trash. All of which the commandant 
of Palace Guards, most faithfully translated to his 
most despotic Majesty’s most despotie Minister, 
much to his horror, if not to his edification. The 
Palace salute was never fired; and I think I may 
safely affirm that Mr. G. Thompson never pock- 
eted another stiver of his Majesty’s money. [A 
laugh.| The above detailed facts are vividly im- 
pressed on my memory, and I give them without 
hesitation as they occur to me. 

** Other copies of the report of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s version of the debate were also sent by 
him to natives of rank, fifteen, if I mistake not, in 
number, probably with an eye to their becoming 
profitable customers, [A laugh.] The King hav- 
ing conferred the title of Ambassador upon Mr. 
G. Thompson, and thereby enlisted him, as he 
imagined, in his sole employ, was much surprised 
and annoyed on finding that he had also beeome 
the paid Agent of the Rajah of Sattara. His 
Majesty was also much annoyed by Mr. G. 
Thompson, soon after his arrival in England, for- 
warding repeated demands for large sums of mo- 
ney said to be required for copyists ; whereas the 
1007. per mensem was, under Mr, G. Thompson’s 
own handwriting in his agreement, to have co- 
vered all demands, except the reward for ultimate 
success. The King’s reply to Mr. Thompson’s 
claim to a reward for the success of his exertions 
was, that he only awaited the official confirmation 
thereof, to evince his full appreciation in a pecu- 
niary form; which confirmation, I need hardly 
say, never came.” 


He (Mr. Elliot) would now state that 
this statement was given to him by Cap- 
tain Angelo, the commandant of Palace 
Guards at the time these occurrences took 
place. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: 
the writer of that letter? 

Mr. ELLIOT: It was not a letter, but 
a statement which he (Mr. Elliot) received 
from Captain Angelo. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I want to 
know who wrote it. 

Mr. ELLIOT: The statement was writ+ 
ten and signed by Captain Angelo himself; 
and if the hon. Member succeeded in ob- 
taining his Committee, the gallant officer 
would be prepared to substantiate it. He 
(Mr. Elliot) thought he had now given fair 
proof of the inaccuracy of the hon. Mem- 
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ber for the Tower Hamlets, but he had not 
yet done with such proof. 

The hon. Member, in the speech which 
he made in this House on the 6th of April, 
had given the House to understand that 
the Rajah of Sattara had, as a matter of 
right, succeeded to the Raj. He had dwelt 
much on his descent from Seevajee, and 
had endeavoured to persuade hon. Mem- 
bers, that being an independent prince the 
British Government had no right to re- 
move him from his throne. Now, how did 
this really stand, and what was the actual 
position of the Rajah? The British arms 
had conquered the Mahratta empire, and 
the British Government had at that time 
a perfect right to dispose of the whole 
country as they might think best. They 
might have retained the Sattara territory 
in their own hands, or they might, for 
political or other reasons, have put any 
one or no one, as seemed best to them- 
selves, on the throne. Thus situated, 
they chose to place Pertaub Singh in pos- 
session of that Raj: no doubt they may 
have been influenced to do so by reasons 
of policy, and a desire to do that which 
they considered likely to be agreeable to 
the Mahrattas; but he (Mr. Elliot) would 
show the House how far the hon. Member 
was borne out in his statements of the 
claim he had set up for the independence 
of the Rajah. He held in his hand the 
treaty to which the Rajah subscribed be- 
fore he was placed on the Guddee, and he 
would read to the House two or three ar- 
ticles of that treaty ; hon. Members would 
then form their own judgment. First— 

“The Rajah, for himself and for his heirs and 
his successors, engages to hold the territory in 
subordinate co-operation with the British Govern- 
ment, and to be guided in all matters by the 
advice of the British agent at his Highness’s 
Court.” 

He (Mr. Elliot) wished to know what the 
words ‘ subordinate co-operation’ meant 
in this article? and how it was that he 
was a perfectly independent prince when 
he was bound to do nothing without the 
concurrence and approbation of the British 
Resident ?, 

Another article, the fifth, states that— 


“ The Rajah, for himself, his heirs and succes- 
sors, engages to forbear from all intercourse with 
foreign Powers, and with all Sirdars, Jagheerdars, 
Chiets and Ministers, and all persons of whatever 
description who are not by the above articles 
rendered subject to his Highness’s authority. 
With all the above persons, his Highness, for 
himself and his heirs and successors, engages to 
have no connexion or correspondence ; any affairs 
that may arise with them relating to his Highness 
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are to be exclusively conducted by the British 
Government.” 


And he must now request the particular 
attention of the House to the concluding 
paragraph of this article, which he thought 
could not fail to show how far the Rajah 
was in a position independent of the British 
That paragraph was as fol. 


Government. 
lows :— 
“ This article is a fundamental condition of the 
present agreement, and any departure from it on 
the Rajah’s part will subject him to the loss of all 
the advantages he may gain by the said agree. 
ment.” 
In other words, would subject him to depo. 
sition. 

Now what is the Rajah’s case? For 
several years after he was placed on the 
Guddee, he conducted himself entirely to 
the satisfaction of the British Government; 
and they in their turn did all in their 
power to evince their approbation and re. 
gard, by such attentions and marks of 
courtesy and regard-as are most accept- 
able to native chiefs or princes. Amongst 
other things, as was formerly stated by 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
a complimentary address and a sword were 
sent out to him from this country. 

But the time at length came when the 
Rajah, having fallen into the hands of in- 
terested and designing men, was induced 
to change his course, and to enter into in- 
trigues which could only lead to his ruin. 
At last he was charged—first, with hold- 
ing an intercourse with certain persons at 
the Portuguese settlement of Goa, of a na- 
ture inimical to the British Government; 
next, with holding similar intercourse with 
the ex-Rajah of Nagpore, and latterly with 
the Government of Nepal, where he was 
proved to have an agent, though that Power 
was on the brink of a war with our Go 
vernment; and, thirdly, he was charged 
with endeavouring to corrupt three native 
officers belonging to the 23rd Bombay Na- 
tive Infantry. ’ 

Now, the truth of all these charges 1s 
denied by the hon. Member; but how does 
he endeavour to prove his case? Does he 
deny that there is ample evidence to sub- 
stantiate their truth? No! he does not 
follow this course, because he knows full 
well that there is much more than ample 
evidence to prove it ; but he resorts to the 
old Indian expedient—an expedient prac 
tised by all the lowest native vakeels 
pleaders in India—of calling out perjury 
against every witness, and forgery against 
every document. Yes, the hon. Membet 
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does not hesitate to imitate in this respect 
the lowest native pleaders in the lowest 
courts of justice in India, in a custom so 
common amongst that class, that in the 
year 1807, if he (Mr. Elliot) remembered 
rightly, the Government found it necessary 
to pass an Act declaring that no charge of 
perjury should be instituted, unless with 
the sanction of the judge before whom the 
case was tried. 

But the hon. Member went further—he 
was not content to charge witnesses with 
perjury, and all the documents as being 
forged; but he did not hesitate to accuse 
Sir Robert Grant, Colonel Ovans, Sir 
James Carnac, and the members of their 
councils, of being all so influenced by a 
desire to persecute the Rajah, as for this 
object to become suborners of perjury and 
forgery! The Governor General, Lord 
Auckland, and all the Members of the Su- 
preme Government of India—the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control—may 
also be said to be included in this charge, 
as also of having come to a decision in this 
ease without doing more than reading the 
Minutes of Sir Robert Grant, and conse- 
quently without understanding the case. 
He (Mr. Elliot) would again ask the House 
if it was not monstrous, that any hon. 
Gentleman should stand up in this House, 
and bring such charges as these against 
such men? 

The hon. Member, having followed this 
course, appealed, when last he addressed 
the House on this subject, to the opinions 
of two persons, and two persons only, 
among the many who had been employed 
in this inquiry in India. The first of these 
was Mr. Shakespear, whom he justly re- 
presented as a high-minded, honourable 
man, well qualified to form a just opinion 
ina case of this sort. The hon. Member 
could not be more desirous than he (Mr. 
Elliot) was to bear testimony to Mr. Shake- 
spear’s high character and abilities; but 
the hon. Member, when he set Mr. Shake- 
spear’s opinion so prominently before the 
House, was bound in candour to tell at 
What time the Minute containing his opin- 
lon was written ; and no doubt the House 
would now be somewhat surprised to hear 
that Mr. Shakespear had died three years 
before the investigation into the Rajah’s 
case was brought to a conclusion. 

Mr. THOMPSON: I only referred to 
Mr. Shakespesr with reference to the 
charge connected with the Soobadars. 

Mr. ELLIOT did not care to what the 
hon. Member referred. He quoted Mr, 
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Shakespear as a great authority in this 
ease, and he did not think it necessary to 
tell the House that Mr. Shakespear had 
died three years before the case was 
brought to a conclusion. He would now 
proceed to the hon. Member’s second wit- 
ness, Colonel, now General, Lodwick. Co- 
lonel Lodwick was Resident at Sattara prior 
to the commencement of the inquiry, and 
was afterwards joined with Mr. Willough- 
by, the Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, and Colonel Ovans, 
then Quartermaster-General of the Army, 
in a Commission, of which, being senior 
officer, Colonel Lodwick was president, 
to investigate the charges against the 
Rajah. Colonel Lodwick then, having 
held these high and responsible offices, 
is, as the House was informed by the 
Hon. Member on the 6th of April last, 
ready to appear before a Committce of 
this Iouse, to bear his testimony in favour 
of the Rajah. Sir, whenever I see General 
Lodwick in that position, I will believe 
that this is possible; but till then the hon. 
Member must excuse me if I refuse to be- 
lieve that any British officer will ever be 
found to place himself in so extraordinary 
a position as the gallant officer would be 
in were he so to act. He (Mr. Elliot) 
would now read to the House, first, a part 
of the evidence given by Colonel Lodwick, 
as president, before the Commission as- 
sembled at Sattara; and, next, a part of 
the report, which he, as president of that 
Commission, had signed. This is his evi- 
dence :— 

“In the month of June, 1836, it came to my 
knowledge that his Highness had appointed an 
agent to proceed to England, to represent his 
claims to the Home authorities. Requesting an 
interview, I pointed out the impropriety of this, 
as he had not consulted me on the subject, as I 
conceive he was bound to do by the treaty; and 
as the right hon. the Governor had at that period 
assured his Highness that his case was before 
him, and that no delay would take place in sub- 
mitting his case to the Court of Directors, and 
that eventually every consideration should be paid 
to his case, from that period an almost hostile 
disposition had been evinced towards me by his 
Highness, and he now scarcely ever consults me 
on any subject, and acts as he pleases, as if he 
were independent of the treaty and all control.” 


Colonel Lodwick is then asked— 

“The British Government raised the Rajah 
from a prison toa throne; do you think he is now 
or has ever been embued with those feelings of 
gratitude and attachment natural to a person so 
situated ?” 


Colonel Lodwick answers— 


“« Whenever I have treated on the subject to his 
Highness, which has frequently been the case, he 
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has always expressed gratitude to the British Go- 
vernment ; but latterly his conduct has certainly 
not corresponded with his professions; he con- 
siders himself an injured prince ; this I attribute 
to his having a few interested and bad advisers, 
who never transact business with me, but have 
unbounded influence over his Highness’s mind, 
which I conceive to be exceedingly weak. His 
Highness is more gratified by flattery than com- 
mon sense. Balla Sahib, and Nana Sahib, who 
have always been the medium of communication 
between the Rajah and the Resident, appear to 
me to have lost their influence; and on several 
occasions when I explained to them the mistakes 
his Highness committed, in not consulting the 
Resident, they appeared perfectly sensible as to 
the fact, but admitted they had but little influence 
over the Rajah.” 


Question— 


“In what way does his Highness consider him- 
self to be an injured prince ?” 


Colonel Lodwick answers— 


“In not having his claims above alluded to 
instantly attended to by the British Government, 
and on being prevented by the Resident from op- 
pressing his Jagheerdars, who were, equally with 
himself, under the protection and guarantee of 
the British Government.” 


Again, lower down, Colonel Lodwick was 
asked— 

«* The Commission believe that, up to avery late 
period, the authorities in this country, and in Eng- 
land, have been led to form a very favourable 
opinion of the character and conduct of his 
Highness the Rajah; can you account for the 
change that unhappily seems to have taken 
place ?” 


Answer— 


“ Tattribute it to his having attached himself to 
two persons in particular, Bulwunt Ron Chitnaees, 
and Abba Parisnees, who are generally reputed 
to be corrupt. They are in his full confidence, 
and they abuse it, and it has long been the general 
opinion at Sattara that they would be the cause 
of his ruin.” 


Further down Colonel Lodwick is again 
asked— 

“ Are you intimately acquainted with the per- 
son whose evidence was taken at the last day’s 
meeting, whose name has not been recorded ? ” 


Answer— 


“have been very intimate with him since I 
have been at Sattara, whenever he visits the 
place ; and, from his extremely high character and 
influence over the Rajah, I have been enabled to 
carry points and settle disputes which I should 
hardly have been able to effect without him. 


Question— 


“From your knowledge of his character, have 
you full confidence in his veracity ?’’ 


Answer— 


“Yes, I have, as far as in any native of India I 
have ever known. His former intimacy with, and 
the confidence reposed by most eminent men, now 
in I aaa are the best proofs of his high char- 
acter,” 





This was the evidence on oath given by (o. 
lonel Lodwick before the Commission, in his 
capacity of Resident. He (Mr. Elliot) would 
now proceed to read the finding of the Com. 
mission, of which Colonel Lodwick was 
chairman, upon the charge of the Rajah 
having been engaged in an attempt to 
corrupt and seduce from their allegiance 
three native officers of the Bombay 23+ 
Regiment of Native Infantry. Here is 
the paragraph containing the opinion of 
the Committee on that charge :— 

“We do not consider it to come within out 

province to enter upon the grave and important 
questions as to how his Highness’s conduct 
should be noticed. He has acted most culpably, 
and his guilt is enhanced by the important benefits 
he has received from the British Govérnment. 
However ill directed, his aim was certainly to. 
wards that part of our system which constitutes 
either our greatest strength or weakness 3; but we 
trust that, as far as the magnitude of the interests 
involved in this question will admit, his conduct 
may be mercifully considered.” 
He (Mr. Elliot) was aware that the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had stated, 
that General Lodwick now said he never 
regretted anything so much as_ having 
signed that report. Very likely it might 
be so—but he (Mr. Elliot) would call it to 
the attention of the House, that Colonel 
Lodwick was the hon. Member’s own wit- 
ness; and that here, first in his sworn 
evidence, he gives you the real reasons 
why the Rajah was hastening to his ruin, 
namely, that he had yielded himself up to 
the guidance of intriguing and interested 
men—that he was a man of weak intellect 
—and that, like other native princes, he 
was open to flattery, and inflated with 
notions of his own consequence. Here, 
then, are the causes of the commencement 
of his misfortunes, which were only brought 
to completion when he fell into the hands 
of European agents. 

In order that the House might judge of 
the powers of the Rajah’s mind, he (Mr. 
Elliot) would read to the House a part of 
the deposition, before the Commission, of 
the witness whom Colonel Lodwick de 
scribes as so respectable and i 
a man in the evidence I have just 
This witness says— 

“I believe the Rajah to be mad. About 
six months ago, a Any wette | Dixshut informed 
his Highness that he would introduce him to the 
ghost of his deceased Dewan (minister). is 
Highness, with four or five other persons having 
assembled together, Dixshut went into an 
room and sent the ghost to the Rajah. The pre 
tended ghost sat down and conversed with hs 
Highness for about three hours. His ris 
informed me of this himself ; and when I told him 
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he had been deceived he denied it, and said he 
must give the ghost a dinner, [A laugh.] He 
has given Dixshut 9,000 rupees on account of 
this ghost. About six months ago, he also told 
me that a sword belonging to the Bhonslah had 
been sent to him, which had the virtue of ap- 

ising the possessor whether what he took in 
hand would succeed or fail, by turning either to 
the right or left.” 


This, then, is the character given of 
the power of the Rajah’s intellect by the 
person whom the hon. Member’s own wit- 
ness, Colonel Lodwick, represents to be a 
trustworthy man; and he (Mr. Elliot) would 
say a more proper subject for the designs 
and intrigues of ill-disposed men could 
scarcely be found. 

He (Mr. Elliot) must say one word 
more as to General Lodwick and his evi- 
dence. He had already said he would not 
believe that any British officer would come 
before a Committee of this House to de- 
dare exactly the reverse of what he had 
deposed to upon oath elsewhere; but, sup- 
posing such a thing possible—supposing 
General Lodwick were to follow this 
course, then he (Mr. Elliot) would have 
no difficulty in deciding to which to give 
credit. If General Lodwick appeared to 
give evidence here, contrary to what Co- 
lonel Lodwick had given before the Com- 
mission, then he (Mr. Elliot) would be 
eompelled to give a preference to the evi- 
dence given on oath by Colonel Lodwick, 
at a time when everything was fresh in his 
mind and recollection, and when speaking 
under the heavy responsibility of his public 
position, to any contradictory statement he 
might now make after his removal from 
his appointment. 

These, then, are the two witnesses the 
hon. Member calls to support his case. Mr. 
Shakespear, who died three years before 
the inquiry terminated, and Colonel Lod- 
Wiek, who has now been shown to have 
given the strongest opinions against the 
Rajah at the time he was engaged in the 
high and responsible situations both of Re- 
ident and of President of the Com- 
mission. 

But he (Mr. Elliot) would refer to 
other authorities equally honourable and 
equally qualified to give an opinion as Mr. 
Shakespear, even had his report been made 
at the conclusion of the inquiry. 

He would first name Mr. Robertson, at 
that time a Member of the Supreme Go- 
vernment of India, and who afterwards 
succeeded Lord Metcalfe as Lieutenant 

vernor of Agra. Mr. Robertson is a 
gentleman who, having been brought up 





in the judicial line of the civil service, 
had passed through all the grades of that 
line, and had finally filled the situation of 
a judge of the Sudder Dewannee Adauluts, 
or head native court of justice in Bengal. 
This being the highest judicial situation to 
which any servant of the Company can 
attain, Mr. Robertson was, then, & person 
well calculated to form a judgment in 4 
ease of this description. He had, from 
his youth upwards, been accustomed to sit 
in courts of justice, and to weigh and sift 
native evidence; and he had besides held 
political offices which gave him an insight 
into the intrigues and customs of native 
courts. Now, what says Mr. Robertson ? 
He is now in England, and he (Mr. Elliot) 
is authorised by that gentleman to state 
that he never took more pains to make 
himself master of any case that had ever 
come before him in his judicial capacity— 
that he made notes and memoranda of the 
whole evidence; and, indeed, his minute in 
this blue book shows this to have been the 
case—and that he ean safely say he never 
remembers passing sentence upon any man 
of whose guilt he was more thoroughly 
satisfied than he was of that of the Rajah, 
or of the entire justice of the order by 
which the Rajah of Sattara was deposed. 
But is Mr. Robertson’s a solitary opin- 
ion? Not at all: he (Mr. Elliot) would, if 
it were not from an unwillingness to 
fatigue the House, read part of the minutes 
of Mr. Bird, who, like Mr. Robertson, 
having been employed in the judicial ser- 
vice of the East India Company during a 
long life, had subsequently passed into the 
Supreme Council. Mr. Bird’s convictions 
of the justice of this proceeding were as 
strong as Mr. Robertson’s, he from his 
education and habits being also peculiarly 
fitted to form a judgment on such a case. 
Again, General Morison, then a Member 
of the Supreme Government, and now a 
Member of this House, has recorded his 
sentiments as strongly as his colleagues ; 
and he (Mr. Elliot) will be bound to say, 
that in every instance, if hon. Members 
could read the minutes of the distinguished 
persons whom the hon. Member has at- 
tacked, whether at Bombay or in Bengal, 
they would be struck, not only with the 
clear and able manner in which they are 
drawn up, but also by the strong and 
anxious desire they evince throughout to 
deal leniently and kindly by the Rajah. 
The hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets has complained that the Rajah has 
been condemned without a trial. Why, 
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certainly, if the hon. Member meant that 
he had not been brought as a criminal 
before a court of justice, the hon. Mem- 
ber has ground for his assertion; but if 
the hon. Member has picked up any in- 
formation about the natives during his stay 
in India, he knows as well as he (Mr. 
Elliot) did that the greatest indignity the 
Government could have put upon the 
Rajah would have been to have dragged 
him before a court of justice. He ought to 
know, that even to summon the Rajah as 
a witness in a court of justice would have 
been an indignity, according to the notions 
of the natives of India, such as the Go- 
vernment could not have put upon him. 
But, had it been possible to pursue 
such a course, it would have been inap- 
plicable to the present case, which is one 
of a political and not of a judicial charac- 
ter. A subordinate State in alliance with 
the British Government is taxed with a 
breach of treaty, and of pursuing a course 
not only in violation of that treaty, but of 
a directly hostile nature, and of so ren- 
dering its Rajah liable, under a specific 
stipulation of the treaty, to deposition. 
The hon. Member has tried to show that 
the course pursued towards the Rajah 
differs from that pursued in similar cases; 
but this is directly the reverse of the 
truth. The same course has not only been 
pursued in the cases of other States, but 
it is actually the course adopted by the 
Government towards its own servants, how- 
ever high or distinguished their position. 
In all cases where delinquency is charged 
against a civil servant, a Commission is ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges brought 
against him on the spot. There is a spe- 
cific regulation of the Indian Government 
prescribing this mode of inquiry. [ Here 
Mr. Thompson shook his head.| The hon. 
Member shakes his head; but he (Mr. 
Elliot) appealed to two hon. Directors of 
the East India Company, whom he saw 
opposite, to say if he was not correct. [ Mr. 
Piowpen and Sir James Hoge: Hear, 
hear !] And the only difference is, that in 
the case of the Rajah he was allowed to re- 
main on the spot during the investigation, 
whereas in that of a civil servant he would 
be removed from the station where he has 
been in authority ; because, it is justly be- 
lieved, that so long as the natives suppose 
he may still continue to exercise that 
authority, they would withhold all infor- 
mation which would be likely to tell against 
him; and he (Mr. Elliot) could say, he had 
never heard of any instance in which in- 
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justice had been thus inflicted on the ae. 
eused. The Rajah, then, had this great 
advantage, that he was allowed to remain 
on the spot, and to avail himself of that 
influence which would have been denied to 
a gentleman being a civil servant of the 
Company. Instead, then, of there hayi 
been no trial, his case had undergone the 
strictest inquiry, and had been thorough! 
sifted by men most competent to forma 
correct judgment on its merits, no pains 
being spared to arrive at the truth. 

In cases, also, where the head native 
officer of one of our courts is accused of 
having been concerned with his chief in 
conduct which would warrant an inquiry, 
a similar course would be pursued towards 
him. He (Mr. Elliot) therefore thought 
he had sufficiently shown that there was 
nothing unusual in the mode of inquiry 
adopted in this case, and that he had 
in this instance again established the 
inaccuracy of the hon. Member. Now 
he would be glad to know how a Con- 
mittee of this House would deal with 
a case of this sort. He warned the House 
that they would bitterly repent the day 
when such a course should be taken: 
two of the accused Governors were dead; 
the Rajah himself and his successor were 
dead. The witnessess (those who may 
yet be alive) are in India, and speak a 
language nobody in this House under- 
stands. The Members of the Committee 
would be totally ignorant of the habits 
and customs of the people with whom they 
would have to deal. It would be an in- 
quiry of five or six years’ duration, and at- 
tended with an enormous expense, and no 
possible good would result from it; whilst, 
on the contrary, he (Mr. Elliot) was sure 
that it was a course more calculated than 
any other to entail the greatest imagin- 
able calamity on the natives of India 
Why, what, he asked, had been the Rajah 
of Sattara’s greatest misfortune? It was 
that he had first fallen into the hands of 
designing men of his own country; and 
then his ruin was completed by the em- 
ployment of European agents. It is well 
known to every man who has been long 
in India, that for a rich native to fall into 
the hands of unauthorised European agents 
is the never-failing road to his ruin; an¢, 
when he (Mr. Elliot) said this, his opinion 
did not stand single or alone. He held in 
his hands the recorded opinions of the 
highest authorities on this subject, which 
he only wished he had time to read to the 
House: he should, however, content hin- 
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gif with naming a few. First, there was 
awarning from Mr. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, when he placed this unfortunate 
prince upon the throne, in which he urged 
him to beware of ever falling into this 
snare. 

The hon. Member had quoted Sir John 
Malcolm as a great authority, and he was 
right in doing so: he held in his hand a 
ease somewhat similar to the present, in 
which Sir John Malcolm had been offi- 
cially engaged, and in which he ex- 
presses his conviction that the interfe- 
rence of unauthorised Europeans in the 
affairs of native princes and chiefs is the 
greatest calamity that can befall them; his 
words are— 


“That there exists not, amongst the difficulties 
which must ever attend the administration of the 
empire, one more likely to promote general corrup- 
tio and intrigue, or which is more calculated 
to hurry princes and chiefs to their ruin, than 
that impression which low and interested men 
create and maintain, of their being able to ap- 
peal in political matters beyond the local govern- 
ment under whom they are placed.” 


Sir James Carnac had also placed a similar 
opinion on record; and Colonel Ovans had 
never ceased to bring to the notice of the 
Government of Bombay the certain ruin 


that must ensue to the Rajah from the 
interference of those agents, whose evi- 
dent interest it was to foment and keep 
alive every feeling in the Rajah’s mind 
which tended so much to their own ad- 


vantage. He (Mr. Elliot) would then re- 
peat, that every person who possessed any 
Indian experience knew this fact, that un- 
authorised European agency was the great- 
est curse that could be inflicted on the 
native princes and chiefs of India. He 
(Mr. Elliot) was sorry to detain the House, 
but there was yet one more subject he was 
desirous to mention as affording further evi- 
dence of the hon. Member’s inaccuracy and 
unworthiness of trust when making these 
sweeping accusations; it was this: there 
had been at Sattara a considerable dis- 
turbance regarding certain papers said to 
have been forged; and on the part of the 
Rajah an accusation or insinuation had 

n thrown out that the forgery was 
committed with the connivance of Colonel 
Lodwick. The hon. Member referred to 
this matter at a meeting of the Court of 
Proprietors held on the 29th July, 1842. 
The hon, Member then read what he stated 
to be copies of the papers connected with 
this matter; and, in the papers so read by 
the hon. Member, Colonel Ovans’s name 
had been inserted instead of Colonel Lod- 
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wick’s as the instigator of the forgeries, 
though the forged papers were dated in 
1836, and Colonel Ovans did not go to 
Sattara till 1837. Now, the charge, 
whether applied to Colonel Lodwick or 
Colonel Ovans, was equally incredible and 
absurd; but why, when it was considered 
of sufficient importance by the hon. Mem- 
ber to bring such a charge to the notice 
of the Court of Proprietors, was Colonel 
Ovans’s name substituted for Colonel Lod- 
wick’s ? 

Mr. G. THOMPSON: It was only 
the name that was wrong. 

Mr. ELLIOT: It was only the name 
that was wrong! Why, of course, it was 
only the name that was wrong; and is that 
not enough? He would ask how hon. 
Members would like their names to be so 
dealt with, and thus to have a charge of 
such a disgraceful nature imputed to them 
instead of to some other person? Why, 
this was all he (Mr. Elliot) wanted to show. 
All he wished to make clear was, that 
the hon. Gentleman’s statements were so 
utterly inaccurate as to make it impossible 
for this House to put such confidence in 
them as would warrant their listening to 
such an extraordinary proposal as he had 
made to the House. 

Now he would refer to another statement 
of the hon. Member, which he made on 
opening his speech of the 6th of April. 
He then said that he appeared on behalf 
of a bereaved family, who had been left 
without any support from the Government, 
and were in such a destitute state as not 
to be able to pay for the funeral obse- 
quies of the deceased Rajah. This, he 
must say, was a very fine appeal to the 
feelings of the House; but what was the 
fact? Why, there were but two persons 
belonging to the Rajah’s family, his wi- 
dow and his daughter; and the widow 
has 1,0007. a year, and the daughter 
500I., these sums being equal in India to 
double the amount here. But this is not 
all. Besides this, Mr. Freer, the Resi- 
dent at Sattara, has reported since the 
Rajah’s death that he has left property 
in jewels and cash estimated to amount 
to about 43,0007. And this is what the 
hon. Member has represented as absolute 
destitution and distress! But, if the Ra- 
jah was in distress, it might easily be ac- 
counted for. He had entered upon in- 
trigues and employed agents at Goa, Nag- 
pore, Nepal, and Bombay, and his expenses 
must no doubt have been very large. It 
was shown by Colonel Ovans, on an ex- 
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amination of his accounts, that up to only 
the year 1839 a sum of no less than 
36,0002. had been sent to pay the Bom- 
bay agents, Dr. Milne and others. It 
would not have been odd if, under these 
circumstances, he had been found destitute 
when he was deposed. 

Mr. HUME: Hear, hear! 

Mr. ELLIOT: The hon. Member for 
Montrose might cheer; but he repeated, 
that, if the Rajah was called upon to 
supply proportionate sums to satisfy his 
agents at the other places, his ruin might 
well follow. The 36,0001. was for Bom- 
bay alone, and only up to the year 1839. 
He would now refer to another inaccuracy 
of the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets. In a speech which he made at the 
India House on the 18th March, 1846, 
he had stated what purported to be a con- 
versation said to have passed between the 
Rajah of Sattara and the Governor Ge- 
neral’s agent at Benares, Major Carpen- 
ter, in the year 1845. The hon. Member, 
in introducing the paper which contained 
this conversation to the Court of Proprie- 
tors, designated it as ‘‘a paper of singu- 
lar charaeter ;’’ and he (Mr. Elliot), be- 
fore he had done, would, he thought, show 
the hon. Member to have been entirely 
justified in using that term. He regretted 
the length of this paper was too great to 
admit of his reading it to the House. He 
would, therefore, only state that its con- 
tents were of a nature to show, in the 
opinion of the hon. Member, that Major 
Carpenter had held language to the Rajah 
during the conversation in question which 
would bear the character of an offer of 
concessions from the Governor General, 
such as would only have been made un- 
der the conviction, on the part of the Go- 
vernment of India, that the Rajah was 
innocent; and the hon. Member did not 
hesitate to insinuate that thus an attempt 
at a compromise had originated with the 
Court of Directors. 

Mr. THOMPSON: No, no! 

Mr, ELLIOT: He would read the hon. 
Member’s own words, and then there would 
be no doubt as to his meaning :— 

* Tt will be admitted, I think, that this is both 
a singular and important document. The hon. 
Chairman will probably be able to throw some 
light upon it; for I cannot help thinking it must 
be in some way connected with the deliberations 
which have taken place under this roof. As I 
have ever found the Rajah serupulously cautious 
and correct in all his communications, I cannot 
doubt the substantial accuracy of the papers now 
in my hand ; neither can I suppose that the Go- 
‘vernor General’s agent would send for his High- 
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ness, and hold such a conversation as is here re. 
ported, without some previous correspondence 
with the chief authorities in India. It is quite 
impossible to believe that such counsel as is here 
tendered to the Rajah would be offered without 
some antecedent understanding with those parties 
who alone had the power to make the concessiong 
the Rajah was advised to solicit. These are mat. 
ters, however, which must and doubtless will be 
cleared up in due time,” 


He (Mr. Elliot) thought they were now 
effectually cleared up. 

Mr. THOMPSON: Read on. 

Mr. ELLIOT: He would read on if 
the hon. Member wished it :— 


*«* Assuming, as I feel authorised to do, that the 
contents of this paper are true, and that the high 
respectable agent at Benares did not offer the ad 
vice referred to in entire ignorance of the feelings 
with which the Government would receive certain 
proposals from the Rajah, I am brought to the 
conclusion that the Government of India and the 
authorities here do not, any more than ourselyes, 
entertain a doubt respecting the Rajah’s inno. 
cence. Such propositions as are here sug 
are wholly incompatible with the belief in the 
Rajah’s guilt, and a conviction that an inquiry 
would justify the proceedings which have been 
carried on against him, If the contents of this 
paper be genuine, then there is an evident desire 
to prevent the further discussion of this question, 
and a disposition to buy off the Rajah, by conced- 
ing certain things—making him the petitioner for 
these concessions, and obtaining from him previ- 
ously a declaration of his willingness to abandon 
all future claim upon the throne of Sattara.” 


These are the hon. Member’s own words; 
and he hoped hon. Members would now 
listen to what he had still to say on this 


subject. The document presented by the 
hon. Member being new to the Directors 
of the East India Company, it was sent 
to India, with orders to the Governor in 
Bengal to give some explanation of its 
contents. The Governor General in Coun- 
cil—being as ignorant on the subject as 
the Directors—called upon Major Carpen- 
ter; and here is Major Carpenter's re- 
ply i_ 

“The tone, and spirit, and meaning of the al- 
leged conversation, thus minutely recorded, are 
so utterly at variance with the numerous consul- 
tations I have held with the Rajah regarding the 
general state of his affairs, that I must at ance 
pronounce the greater part of the conversation 
stated to have passed between him and myself in 
September last purely imaginary ; and to declare 
that the ‘ propositions’ therein detailed were never 
then or at any other period, directly or indirectly, 
made by me to the Rajah of Sattara, either on mY 
own responsibility or on the authority of the Ge 
vernor General. bw 

“ Still there is so much truth blended with mit 
representation in this document, and the motives 
and kind feeling by which I have been actuated 
towards the Rajah in the yarious conversations 
we have really held, with a view to an 
tion of his unhappy condition, are 80 
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erted or misunderstood, that, in justice to 
myself, 1 am compelled to enter into a detail of 
circumstances which might otherwise appear irre- 
Jevant ; at the same time, I desire not to impeach 
the veracity either of the Rajah or of his friends 
in England ; for I am assured by his Highness 
that the whole affair has arisen from a mistaken 
interpretation of the object of his communications, 
and that the moment he became aware of the er- 
yoneous impression his letters had produced, which 
it appears he did in March last, he wrote to his 
yakeel on the 4th of that month to correct it.” 

Now this was the reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s charge against the Governor General 
of India and the Court of Directors, and 
itis to be remembered it comes from the 
gentleman whom the hon. Member has 
taken care to designate as the highly re- 
spectable agent at Benares. Moreover, it 
is to be remembered that Major Carpenter 
was @ gentleman attached to the Rajah, 
feeling strongly for his unfortunate posi- 
tion, and disposed to fayour his cause, and, 
it may therefore be inferred, particularly 
averse to saying anything which might 
prove disadvantageous to him. Major Car- 
penter, after entering into some detail, 
finishes his letter of explanation with the 
following sentence ;— 

“TI could say a great deal more on this subject, 
and it would occupy many sheets of paper to 
detail everything that has passed between the 
Rajah and myself, as he visits me generally three 
or four times a month, and sometimes more fre- 
quently; but I trust I have written enough to 
satisfy the right hon. the Governor General and 
the hon. the Secret Committee, that I am utterly 
incapable of compromising the Government I serve 
by making unauthorised ‘ propositions’ of any kind, 
whether to the Rajah of Sattara, or to any other 
person confided to my charge.” 

Now, then, he (Mr. Elliot), like Major 
Carpenter, had no desire to charge the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets with 
wilful or intentional mis-statement. His 
informant may have deceived him, and he 
may be the dupe of others. All he (Mr. 
Elliot) wished to do was to show the 
House the entire inaccuracy of the hon. 
Member’s most positive assertions, and 
to ask the House whether it will be 
disposed, upon such erroneous informa- 
tion to grant a Committee of so extraor- 
dinary a nature.as the hon. Member has 
asked for. 

He thought that he had not only shown 
that the hon. Member had a personal, but 
& pecuniary interest in the success of his 
present Motion. He had shown what the 
hon, Member expected if he had succeeded 
in the ease of the King of Delhi, and that 
she had claimed a pecuniary remuneration 

or serviees which he had represented as 
having been successful. 
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Mr. G. THOMPSON : I beg leave em- 
phatically to deny it. 

Mr. ELLIOT: Notwithstanding the 
hon. Member’s denial, he must say that he 
had entire confidence in the gentleman 
from whom he had received the informa- 
tion, and who from his position could not 
be mistaken. The hon. Member might 
not remember the circumstance, but he 
had no doubt a letter had been written to 
Delhi asking for the remuneration for his 
services, 

Mr. THOMPSON : I deny it. 

Mr. ELLIOT: The hon. Member had 
perhaps forgotten the circumstance. It 
was some time since it occurred, and his 
mind had been much occupied in the in- 
terval; at all events, of one thing he was 
sure, let this Committee be granted, and if 
it should be the will and pleasure of the 
hon. Member to go back to India to-mor- 
row, he may return in two or three years 
with a hundred thousand pounds in his 
pocket. He would repeat, that let it only 
be known that the hon. Member had such 
power as would subvert the careful and 
unanimous decisions of all the local au- 
thorities in India, and a boundless field 
would be opened to him. Every dissatis- 
fied prince or chief would be ready to en- 
gage the services of a Gentleman possess- 
ing such extraordinary influence. Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman might then have as many 
constituents as he pleases, and he (Mr. 
Elliot) could not help having some suspi- 
cions of the hon. Gentleman’s intentions. 
Something had occurred within the last 
few days that had appeared rather omin- 
ous to him. The hon. Member had, he 
observed, moved for a return of all the 
lands held either by Jagheer or Shotrium 
tenure which had been resumed at Madras 
and Bombay. He (Mr. Elliot) was aware 
what a fine field these cases would open 
for the hon. Member, if it was his object 
to undertake further agencies; and he 
trusted the House would not encourage 
such an undertaking. He fully believed 
that, though there were dissatisfied people 
in India, as was the case in every other 
country, on the whole justice was as sub- 
stantially administered in that country as 
in this. 

With respect to this case it had been 
earefully, anxiously, and minutely gone 
into, and sifted by all the most competent 
authorities, both here and in India. First, 
the Commission of which Colonel Lodwick 
was the President; next, two Governors 
of Bombay and their Council; thirdly, two 
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Governors General, and the Council of 
India, all unanimous in opinion; again, by 
the Court of Directors; and, lastly, by two 
Boards of Control. And he implored the 
House to consider well before they con- 
sented to a proposal which would inflict 
the greatest curse that could be conceived 
upon the people of India, by encouraging 
the belief that the interference of unau- 
thorised European agents would be suffi- 
cient to set aside the decisions of all the 
constituted authorities, and bring every 
ease of this sort before the House of Com- 
mons. If this Committee were granted, 
he had no hesitation in saying that a 
number of these disinterested agents would 
be found to flock out to India; and that no 
surer course could be taken to instil into 
the minds of your native population the 
belief of the want of that authority and 
power on the part of the Government of 
India, and of all the authorities in that 
country, the existence of which at present 
form your greatest security. 

Mr. HUME begged to recall the House 
to the question really before them. The 
hon. Member who spoke last had taken up 
an old subject of debate, that of the case 
of the Rajah of Sattara, when the pre- 
sent Motion referred only to Colonel Ovans. 
That was a sort of drag, such as sports- 
men used when they drew a red herring 
over the ground to bring the hounds away 
from the scent of the fox. The question 
before them related only to an inquiry into 
the conduct of Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
Ovans, whilst he was British Political Resi- 
dent at the Court of Sattara, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Bombay Government and 
the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company in relation to the charges pre- 
ferred against that officer. And how had 
the hon. Gentleman attempted to meet 
that question? By charging his hon. 
Friend (Mr. G. Thompson) with being a 
hired agent. Why, what was the hon. 
Gentleman himself but a hired agent ? 
And was a gentleman’s character to be 
put down as unworthy because he was a 
paid agent ? Let the hon. Gentleman, if 
he could, grapple with the facts; but it 
was always the case with those persons 
who had no way of meeting stubborn facts, 
that they fell back upon the old system of 
attacking private character. But, as to 
the charge that his hon. Friend had acted 
improperly, he would say, that his hon. 
Friend had acted, while in Bombay, with 
the full knowledge of Sir Thomas Met- 
calfe. The hon. Gentleman was very fond 
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of making those personal attacks, Ho 
had charged the hon. Member for Fins. 
bury, during the debate upon the income 
tax, with driving his constituents into re. 
volution and violence, and with pandering 
to their vices; and he now had recourse to 
the same system of attack upon the hon, 
Member for the Tower Hamlets. But 
that hon. Gentleman had gone out to In. 
dia as a philanthropist with one who was 
since dead; and he (Mr. Hume) had seen 
the letter in which he was requested to 
give his services and his advice to the King 
of Delhi. It was most unjust, and most 
unfair, and anything but proper, for the 
hon. Gentleman to have introduced such 
matter into that House. How did he, or 
how could he, meet the charge against 
Colonel Ovans, that he had kept back evi- 
dence for eleven months? That he had 
it in his possession, and had withheld it? 
Was that a fact or not? He (Mr. Hume) 
had a paper containing the proceedings of 
the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company in 1845, and amongst the dis- 
sents entered in it was one from Major 
Oliphant, who dissented from the proceed- 
ings of the Court in the case of the Rajah 
of Sattara. The gallant Major said in 
that paper, that it had been indisputably 
proved by the printed papers, that on the 
7th September, 1837, Colonel Ovans was 
in possession of positive information as 
to the name of the writer of the petition 
which implicated the Rajah; which in- 
formation completely falsified the charge 
upon which the Rajah had been found 
guilty. The importance of discovering 
the real writer of that petition had been 
repeatedly pressed upon Colonel Ovans by 
Sir Robert Grant; and yet that officer had 
the very information that was wanted, and 
he did not report the discovery to the Go- 
vernment until the 16th August, 1838, 
eleven months after he had obtained it; 
and Major Oliphant went on to observe, 
that the Government of Bombay seemed 
never to have asked for any explanation of 
the circumstance from Colonel Ovans. That 
was the opinion of Major Oliphant. The 
Government of Bombay had never done 
their duty in the matter. They had never 
inquired after the evidence, nor sought to 
discover whether it was true or false that 
it had been suppressed for eleven months, 
during which time the proceedings against 
the Rajah were going on. And was the 
House to be told now that the time was 
gone by when they should institute an i 
quiry? If his hon. Friend could bring 
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the case into the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
he was ready to do so. His proofs were 
sll ready. If he could have it investi- 

ted at Bombay, he would go out. But 
the East India Company was sovereign 
there, and there was no place in which 
inquiry could be instituted except the 
House of Commons. Major Oliphant said, 
in his written protest, ‘‘This is a matter 
which ought, in my judgment, to be sifted 
elsewhere ;”” and it could not be sifted any- 
where except in that House. Let his hon. 
Friend, then, appoint a commission. Let 
him name any one—say three men in the 
civil service of the East India Company— 
and he would have no hesitation in accept- 
ing them. He repeated, that Colonel Ovans, 
contrary to the recommendations of Sir Ro- 
bert Grant and Lord Auckland, kept back 
from the Rajah copies of the evidence about 
to be used against him; and for that and all 
the other grounds which had been stated 
by his hon. Friend, he thought it due, 
not only to the character of Colonel Ovans, 
but to that of the Government and the 
East India Company, that an inquiry 
should be instituted, that the innocent man 
should stand forth as innocent, and the 
guilty be exposed. He seconded the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Sr J. W. HOGG hoped he might be 
heard, as he desired to vindicate the char- 
acter of men as honourable and as dis- 
tinguished as any in India; and when he 
himself stood before them as a particeps 
criminis, as he had been described, he 
hoped it would be an additional claim 
upon their attention. And firstly, he 
should direct the notice of hon. Gentle- 
men to the manner in which the case had 
been brought before Parliament. After 
having been in various forms placed upon 
the books, a debate took place in April 
last upon the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose relating to the case of 
the Rajah of Sattara. The hon. Gentle- 
man spoke for three hours, during which 
he cast imputations upon every one who 
differed from him in opinion. He then 
placed those twelve atrocious and un- 
founded charges against Colonel Ovans 
upon the books, not one of which he 
attempted to substantiate, saying not a 
word, but that he was prepared to prove 
them. The Secretary to the Board of 
Control went into details in answer to 
the hon. Gentleman. The debate was 
adjourned for a week, and it was not 
then resumed. [Mr. Hume: We could 
hot get on with it.] They might have 





gone on with it if they pleased; but they 
adjourned it subsequently to two sepa- 
rate Wednesdays; then to a Friday, a 
Government night; then to a second and 
a third Friday, and then they allowed 
it to lapse altogether, without giving any 
one an opportunity of answering the 
charges they had made. He (Sir J. 
Hogg) said they had done so for the 
purpose of preventing an answer. And 
then the charge was altered in its form. 
That was neither more nor less than a 
trick, a mere trick and a subterfuge to 
open the whole of the Sattara debate, or 
to preclude him (Sir J. Hogg) and others 
from answering the calumnies which the 
hon. Gentleman had uttered upon the 
former occasion ; but he would not be 
precluded—he would answer them. He 
did not think the hon. Gentleman would 
have resumed his seat without retracting 
his calumnies, and apologising for them. 
One of the allegations made by the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets was, that 
Sir James Carnac, the Governor of Bom- 
bay, who had been for a long time a Mem- 
ber of that House, and who was as ho- 
nourable, high-minded, and high-finished 
a gentleman as ever lived —that that 
gentleman, who was sent to adjudicate 
in performance of his public duties upon 
the case of the Rajah of Sattara, was 
spoken to by a member of Council of 
Bombay, who told him he had better take 
eare what he did. That they (the Coun- 
cil) knew he was favourable to the Kajah, 
but he (the member) warned him not to 
let the Rajah off, or there might be 
disclosures made against himself that 
would be injurious to public character. 
Now, had the hon. Gentleman said one 
word about that statement to-night ? Had 
he either recanted it or apologised for it ? 
Fortunately, the two members of Council 
were both in this country at present, 
namely, Mr. Anderson and Mr. Parish, 
and he had received letters from both 
these gentlemen on the subject. But he 
would first read a letter from a mem- 
ber of the late Sir J. Carnac’s family. 
[The hon. Member here read a letter from 
Sir J. Carnac to Mr. Anderson, referring 
to Mr. Thompson’s speech, and request- 
ing him to ask Sir J. Cam Hobhouse, 
or Sir James Hogg, to refute it in the 
House of Commons. He then read a 
letter from Mr. Anderson, describing Mr. 
Thompson’s charge as an unfounded and 
calumnious attack, and stating that he 
was himself a member of Council during 
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the whole period of Sir James Carnac’s| ber, denied his statements, and expressed 
government, and that he believed the as- | his astonishment that he should have read 
sertion made by Mr. Thompson to be| extracts from his book to prove such al. 
wholly untrue, and devoid of any founda- | legations ; and yet, without mentioning to 


tion, as such a threat could not have been 
held out to Sir James Carnac, without his 
having heard of it. The hon. Baronet 
also read a letter from Mr. Parish to the 
same effect.] He might here mention an- 
other of the statements that had been 
made by the hon. Member, to the effect 
that, when the terms of the amnesty had 
been submitted to the late ex-Rajah, he 
objected to affix his signature to it on the 
ground that it would be an admission of 
his guilt. He would venture to say that 
that statement of the hon. Member was 
inconsistent with all that appeared in the 
papers that had been laid before the House 
on the subject. They all tended to show 
that the Rajah’s statement was this—‘ I 
will sign no papers; I will not renew the 
treaty ; I objected to sign it at first, when 
I was asked to do so by Mr. Elphinstone, 
and I regret that I ever did sign it.”’ [The 
hon. Baronet read an extract from Mr. An- 
derson’s letter on this part of the subject, 
bearing out the account given by Sir James 
Carnac of his interview with the Rajah. | 
If they had a hundred Committees of the 
House, they could not have any more evi- 
dence from Sir James Carnac on this sub- 
ject, and any fresh imputations on that la- 
mented gentleman would only recoil on the 
head of him who made them. When the 
hon. Member introduced this matter in 
April last, he endeavoured to impress upon 
the House, that in restoring the ex-Rajah 
to the throne there was no generosity 
shown by the British Government; but 
that they acted merely for their own in- 
terests. There was no one who knew Mr. 
Elphinstone would believe that he could 
have entered into a treaty with a puppet 
king, while they had another treaty with 
the Peishwa. The hon. Member had also 
cited extracts from a book of Mr. Prinseps 
to prove that the ex-Rajah was in an in- 
fluential situation—that Mr. Elphinstone 
had entered into private communications 
with him—and that the Rajah owed his ele- 
vation to a consideration of what would be 
better for our private interests. Now, 
about three weeks before the hon. Member 
made that statement and read those ex- 
tracts, the hon. Member had taken the 
same course at a meeting at the India 
House at which Mr. Prinseps was present, 
and that gentleman then got up and re- 
pudiated the deductions of the hon. Mem- 





the House this important fact, that the 
author of the book from which he was 
quoting had himself denied the statements, 
and repudiated the deductions of the hon, 
Member, he had read these extracts to the 
House of Commons! Was there any doubs 
about that ? [ Mr. G. Thompson dissented. 
Then he had a letter from Mr, Prinseps 
in his pocket, for it was necessary to come 
down to the House prepared with docu. 
ments when this subject was under discus, 
sion. [The hon. Member read the letter, 
in which it was stated that, if Mr, Thom 
son had made use of the writer’s book with. 
out mentioning his repudiation of the de. 
duetions which Mr. Thompson had drawn 
from it, that Gentleman had dealt unfairly 
by him, and had misled or had attempted 
to mislead the House of Commons.] But 
nothing could be more explicit on this point 
than Mr. Elphinstone’s own words. The 
fact was, that so necessary did Mr. Elphin- 
stone find it to cireumscribe the Rajah with 
a line, that there never was a treaty more 
strongly binding in its provisions. The 
next name that occurred to him in the list 
of the persons assailed by the hon. Mem- 
ber was Sir Robert Grant; and if ever 
there was any man incapatle of anything 
harsh or mean, or who was nervously ho- 
nourable, that man was the late Sir Ro- 
bert Grant. On what did the hon. Mem- 
ber found his charge against that gentle- 
man? On scraps taken from the Minutes. 
He would, however, beg to read the whole 
Minutes, and he would then leave it to the 
House whether a more fair and candid 
statement had ever been written. [The 
hon. Baronet read the Minutes, and con- 
tinued:] But the hon. Member said, that 
one director was as good as another, and 
that Major Oliphant had given an opinion 
in favour of the Rajah’s innocence. The 
fact was, however, that Major Oliphant 
was the only one out of thirty directors 
who ever wrote or spoke one word, not 
merely against the honour, but against the 
propriety of the conduct of Colonel Ovans. 
But then came the evidence of Mr. Shakes 
pear. Who were the authorities, however, 
on the other side? [The hon. Baronet 

a list of all the authorities that had been 
mentioned in connexion with the case 
the late ex-Rajah, and then continued ;] 
Out of these twenty-eight names 
were seventeen who had recorded Minutes 
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in the blue books, stating their opinions 
of the guilt of the ex-Rajah, and giving 
the grounds on which those opinions had 
been formed. Of the remainder, all except 
one had expressed a belief in the guilt of 
the ex-Rajah ; and, as had been remarked 
by his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Elliot), 
that one (Mr. Shakespear) died before the 
corroborative testimony had come out. It 
was on these grounds that they were asked, 
in the year 1848, for a Committee of the 
House of Commons, to inquire into a mat- 
ter that had been fully investigated by a 
Commission at Sattara ten years before. 
But this was not all. The hon. Member 
who brought forward this Motion had al- 
ready brought forward no less than thirty- 
one Motions on the subject in the Court of 
Proprietors. The first was on the 12th of 
February, 1840, when, out of 2,400 pro- 
prietors interested in the good government 
of India, only twenty were found to vote 
with the hon. Gentleman, all the others 
being deaf to the voice of justice. On the 
14th of July, 1841, there was a five days’ 
debate on the same matter. On the 8th 


of February, 1843, the hon. Member again 
ventured on a division, but his supporters 
were by that time reduced from twenty to 


fifteen. The hon. Member then ventured 
to attack the character of Colonel Ovans. 
He made his Motion, and Mr. Peter Gor- 
don seconded it; but it was rejected nem. 
con., because, though a man with less than 
5001. stock could talk at the Court of Pro- 
prietors, he could not vote, and neither the 
hon. Member, nor his seconder, was in a 
position to vote; and they had both to 
walk out of the House when the question 
came to a division. Another hon. pro- 
prietor then offered to second the second 
charge made by the hon. Member, in or- 
der that there might be a decision upon 
it, but stating at the same time that he 
would divide against it; and thus every 
one of the charges made by the hon. 
Member against Colonel Ovans had been 
rejected without a dissentient voice. The 
House would be astonished, perhaps, when 
he told them that at the East India 
House they never had the pleasure of 
seeing the hon. Member for Montrose but 
once during all these transactions. But, 
In the month of January, a letter ap- 
peared, occupying three columns in the 
Times, full of false conclusions and of 
Perversions of documents. It was thought 
it would help the cause, so it was published 
by the hon. Member for Montrose, and a 
fopy sent, in the shape of a pamphlet, to 
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every proprietor. Much good it did him, 
Although it went forth without an antidote 
to its mis-statements, perversions, and 
false conclusions, there were only nineteen 
votes out of 2,400 at the next meeting of 
proprietors. He had thus mentioned some 
little of the authority of the Court of Pro- 
prietors on this subject. He now came to 
the Court of Directors. Eighteen out of 
the twenty-four acquiesced in the opinion 
that the Rajah was guilty. Two, since 
deceased, were at that time ill, and they 
could not interfere. Four signed dissents, 
and consequently they were of opinion the 
Rajah was innocent. Of the six who went 
out that year (for six went out every year) 
five were of opinion that the Rajah was 
guilty. These made up the thirty. Such 
was the result of ‘‘authority.”” But had 
the hon. Members for Montrose and the 
Tower Hamlets circulated it? No. Did 
they circulate the opinion of Mr. Edmund- 
ston? No. There had also been constant 
discussions of the case in Parliament. It 
had really never been off the Notice Paper; 
but had the hon. Member for Montrose, 
who brought it forward, ever ventured 
upon a division? Never but once, and 
then he mustered only between three and 
four-and-twenty. In other words, he and 
his friends were always satisfied with hay- 
ing made their speeches; the fact being 
they had never ventured on a division but 
once. But what was stated by the hon 
Gentleman in the letter of which he com- 
plained? Why, that “the Rajah was 
condemned unheard, without knowing the 
charges preferred against him; and that 
he knew nothing of them until he saw 
them in the blue book.’” He would place 
the whole case upon this single issue. He 
denied every one of these assertions. The 
inquiry was instituted after the most pres- 
sing representations of the Resident; and 
who was the Resident ? General Lodwick, 
the hon. Member’s own witness! And who 
were the Commissioners appointed to con- 
duct the inquiry? General Lodwick, Mr. 
Willoughby, the Chief Secretary of Go- 
vernment, and Colonel Ovans, No Com- 
mission could have been constituted more 
fairly, and their instructions were to dis- 
cover the truth in the manner best adapted 
for that purpose. The Commission sat 
twenty-one days. The first object was to 
ascertain the character of the native of- 
ficers ; and on the eleventh day Colonel 
Lodwick himself, being examined, gave 
evidence that the individual whom he now 
called an informer was a person of the 
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highest possible character. The Rajah 
was not called in, because the Commission 
was secret; and because the Commissioners 
considered it would be better not to do so 
until a primd facie case was made out. 
The Rajah refused to attend, but his wit- 
nesses were examined; yet now it was 
stated he was ignorant of the allegations 
against him, and that he had had no op- 
portunity of answering them. General 
Lodwick had now changed his opinion 
upon the case. He blamed no gentleman 
for changing his opinion; but he begged 
to state, that on many essential points 
General Lodwick’s memory had entirely 
failed him. General Lodwick now said, 
when he signed the report against the 
Rajah, he protested against it, and de- 
clared his conviction that the decision of 
the Commissioners was unjust. Yet both 
Mr. Willoughby and Colonel Ovans de- 
elared that up to the moment when they 
heard that statement they were under the 
conviction that General Lodwick was of 
the same opinion as themselves ; and the 
draft report itself contained no traces of 
protest or diversity of sentiment. Whether 
General Lodwick was right or wrong, he 
(Sir J. W. Hogg) would only say, the 
hon. Members for Montrose and the Tower 
Hamlets must take him either for one side 
or the other. They could not have him 
both ways. A great many minutes had 
been read of the opinions of Sir Robert 
Grant and Lord Auckland; but Sir Robert 
Grant had said, as to the Commission, 
that he considered the Rajah guilty, but 
thought that a very lenient course might 
be adopted. That was the opinion of Sir 
Robert Grant, who had been represented 
as vindictively putting down the Rajah; 
and what did Lord Auckland say after the 
close of the Commission ?— 

“The proceedings of the Commission have left 
no doubt on my mind of the guilt of the Rajah to 
the extent of countenancing and attempting to 
seduce from their allegiance two native officers of 
the British army.” 

He would now read the opinion of Lord 
Auckland when the whole matter was ter- 
minated. It was— 

“Tt is now my painful duty to state that I am 
compelled to concur in the unanimous opinion of 
the Government of Bombay, that the two prin- 
cipal charges preferred against the Rajah are fully 
established.” 

Lord Auckland said that he ought to have 
a copy of the charges, and Sir Robert 
Grant suggested the same thing; but, 
whilst the matter was under discussion, 
Sir Robert Grant died, and Lord Auckland 





recorded in a Minute that the reasons ag. 
signed by the Resident satisfied him that 
it would not be right to persevere in the 
course he had previously recommended, 
and present the Rajah with a written 
statement of the charges and proofs against 
him. Such a course would lay the Go. 
vernment open to fresh embarrassment, 
and expose the witnesses to a prosecution, 
One of the Directors who had formed 
favourable opinion of the case of the Rajah 
was Sir James Carnac. He went out with 
unlimited powers to settle this matter, 
He went to Sattara, represented to the 
Rajah the folly of which he had been 
guilty, and stated that all the Government 
wished him to do was, to adhere to the 
original treaty, upon which they would 
give an entire amnesty. That was placed 
before him. Sir James Carnac used every 
argument to induce him to sign it; and, 
had it not been for the intervention of 
agents, he would have signed it. If the 
natives were to be led to think that they 
might disregard the authority of the local 
government, then we might bid adieu to 
our empire in the East. On the Rajah’s 
refusal to sign the treaty, he was removed, 
and his brother was placed in his stead. 
Now, what were these charges against 
Colonel Ovans? They were only dedue- 
tions from the whole of the evidence. As 
to the first charge of subornation of per- 
jury, it was said, what do you think 
of an officer entering into communica- 
tion with a native to procure evidence! 
He denied that Lieutenant Horne entered 
into communication, according to the or- 
dinary acceptation of the words, with any 
person to procure evidence. The witness 
came forward and made the offer to Lieu- 
tenant Horne, who was only holding office 
for Captain Durat, that he knew of cer- 
tain documents, bearing the signature of 
the ex-Rajah, of a seditious nature, which 
he could obtain. What were the instruc- 
tions of Colonel Ovans ?* To sift the mat- 
ter to the bottom, and to give authority to 
advance a sum not exceeding 200 rupees, 
to pay the expenses of a journey to the 
places where the papers were said to be. 
Whilst Colonel Ovans was under the im- 
pression that the treasonable papers would 
make their appearance, suddenly he found 
that the witness had been playing the same 
trick with the Rajah, and trying to get 
money from him, by stating that the re 
sident officer was getting up papers t 
make a charge against him. Colonel Ovans 
was a gentleman of the highest character 
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a3 all knew who were acquainted with his 
proceedings in India; but how did the 
charge as regarded the correspondence ap- 
ly tohim? According to the treaty which 
the Rajah had agreed to, he was not to 
send a letter to any person or State unless 
through our Resident, and he would, by 
sending any such letter, lose his position 
as Rajah; and, when the Rajah took means 
by letters to seduce our sepoys, our Resi- 
dent had a right to obtain a copy of that 
correspondence, which was a direct breach 
of the treaty. When treasonable tricks 
and correspondence were going on, it was 
the duty of our Resident to obtair an ac- 
count of them, and report them to our Go- 
yernment. It was said, however, that one 
witness was confined and a deposition ex- 
torted; but Mr. Hutt, the judge who took 
the depositions, denied that—he denied 
both the imprisonment and the extortion 
of the deposition, and, on the contrary, 
declared that the confession was perfectly 
voluntary. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON: I never said that 
Mr. Hutt extorted a confession. 

Sr J. HOGG: The hon. Member said 
that Mr. Hutt took the evidence, and Mr. 
Hutt denied both the imprisonment and 
the fact of the confession having been any- 
thing but voluntary. Whether the petition 
was written by the Rajah’s mother or not, 
the facts stated in it showed a perfect 
knowledge of all the circumstances to 
which it referred, and the statements which 
it contained were borne out by all the 
other circumstances relating to that sub- 
ject with which the Government had be- 
come acquainted. Another charge made 
by the hon. Member against Colonel Ovans, 
was that of suppressing the evidence of 
Krushnajee. Now, the fact was, that 
Krushnajee went to Colonel Ovans, and 
stated that he had written the petition, 
and had been promised 1,250 rupees by 
Girjabaee for doing so; and, to show the 
truth of his statement, he produced a copy 
of the petition. Colonel Ovans instituted 
an immediate inquiry into the matter; and, 
to show that no unnecessary delay had 
taken place, he (Sir J. Hogg) might state 
that the last deposition was taken on the 
10th of July, and that the whole of the 
documents were handed by Colonel Ovans 
to the Government on the 16th of July. 
This fact at once disproved the charge 
that Colonel Ovans had suppressed the evi- 
dence for thirteen months. And yet the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets stated 
in the Court of East India Proprietors that 
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Colonel Ovans was the greatest unpunish™ 
ed criminal in the world; and the hon 
Member for Montrose had said that the 
gallant officer had no regard for the hon- 
our of his cloth. Now he begged to tell 
that hon. Gentleman that there was not 
in the service a man of higher honour and 
integrity than Colonel Ovans, and there 
were few who had rendered greater ser- 
vices to their country both in the field and 
in the closet. This was the opinion of 
the whole Court of Directors. The hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) had, 
two years ago, accused Colonel Ovans, in 
that House, of bribery and corruption in 
having obtained from the Rajah a pension 
of 1,500/. a year for his father-in-law, and 
afterwards for his brother-in-law. Why 
was not that charge repeated to-night ? 
Because it had been repudiated by the 
House with disgust and indignation when 
it was formerly made by the hon. Gentle- 
man. It had also been asserted that, when 
his wife and family left India, Colonel 
Ovans obtained 50,000 rupees for them 
from the Rajah. And on whose authority 
was this charge made? On that of Krush- 
najee, who, after stating that he had writ- 
ten the petition at the request of Girja- 
baee, declared that that assertion was a 
lie, and that he had written the petition at 
the desire of Colonel Ovans, who had paid 
him for it. He (Sir J. Hogg) would ask 
the House whether this was a man on 
whose evidence they would allow the hon- 
our and integrity of Colonel Ovans to be 
impeached? When Colonel Ovans heard 
of these charges, he at once expressed 
his desire, although he was suffering from 
ill health, to go out to India and prosecute 
his calumniator. But the Court of Direc- 
tors would have been unworthy of their 
position if they had not refused to attach 
any importance to these statements. It 
so happened that a new Resident was ap- 
pointed to Sattara, Mr. Frere, who, not 
knowing all that had come out, wrote to 
say that he was afraid the hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume) did not know 
the character of this man, ‘‘ who had taken 
to memorialising Mr. Hume and the Queen 
in Council.”” Mr. Frere thought it right 
to inquire into these charges; the man 
named four individuals to be sent for, and 
it turned out that one had been dead four- 
teen years, and the others knew nothing 
about the matter. Mr. Frere was con- 
vinced that the whole petition was a tissue 
of falsehood. The hon. Member (Mr. G. 
Thompson) had been continually complain- 
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ing of the absence of an address which 
the Government of India were said to be 
withholding, in order that the people here 
might not know the truth of the case. At 
every court the Directors were ‘‘ roasted ”’ 
about it. Now it had come home; and 
what was it? An English document, con- 
eocted in this country by the Rajah’s 
agents, cut and dried, in the English lan- 
guage; and Major Carpenter stated that | 
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the whole case of the Rajah rested ong 
dispassionate examination of the circum. 
stances disclosed in the papers as to the in. 
terview between the Rajah and Sir James 
Carnac. Now the hon. Baronet imagined 
that the Rajah had refused unconditionally 
to sign the treaty, when it appeared to 
him (Mr. Anstey) perfectly clear that he 
had merely objected to the preamble, How 


| then could they come to a satisfactory con. 


the Rajah merely put his seal to it that it | clusion, except by a cool and dispassionate 
might be in form, and sent it to the Go- inquiry upstairs ? He should vote in favour 
vernment. And the Government of India| of the Motion as a Motion of inquiry, at 
were charged with withholding evidence the same time declaring that he did not 
essential to substantiate the Rajah’s case. | consider that any imputation rested on the 
He (Sir J. W. Hogg) must use a homely | character of Colonel Ovans, and that he 
word, and ask, was there ever such pre- | deeply regretted the course taken by the 
posterous humbug attempted to be foisted |hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, in 


upon the public? The discussion of that | 
night would, he trusted, have the effect of | 
disabusing the public mind with respect to 
this question. He hoped it would expose 
the preposterous humbug which had been 
practised with regard to the case of the 
Rajah of Sattara, and that the vote of | 
the House would satisfy public servants in 
India, civil and military, that as long as 
they discharged their duties honourably 
and faithfully to their Sovereign and their 
country, there existed that honourable and 
gentlemanly feeling in the House of Com- 
mons, which would make them repudiate | 
and spurn charges like those which had 
been preferred against the distinguished 
and honourable individuals whose characters 
had been calumniously assailed on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

Mr. ANSTEY, having taken a part in | 
the previous debates upon this question, | 
said, that he would not consider himself | 
acting as a man of honour if he did not at 
once declare that, in his opinion, the 
character of Colonel Ovans had been com- 
pletely vindicated. He had never assailed 
that gentleman. There was something 
more involved in the present discussion 
than the character of Colonel Ovans; and 
that was, the fame of our justice, and the 
moral influence which the result of these 
debates would have upon the natives of 
India. He was as well satisfied as ever of 
the guilt of our Government, and the inno- 
eence of the late Rajah. The speech of 
the hon. Baronet who had just sat down, 
appeared to him to furnish the strongest 
possible reason why an inquiry should take 
place into that case. He was satisfied that 
it was impossible, in the course of a night’s 
debate of this desultory character, to arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion. For example : 








accusing that gallant officer instead of the 
Government. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY, as he had pre. 
sented a petition from Bristol, purporting 
to be signed by the startling number of 
1,500 names, and praying for investiga- 
tion into the case of the Rajah of Sattara, 
had felt it his duty to make some inquiry 
with respect to that petition. He found the 
whole of the signatures were in the hand- 
writing of two or three persons. He wrote 
to ascertain whether there was any ex- 
citement in Bristol on the subject of the 
Rajah of Sattara. One gentleman said 
in reply, ‘‘ Really we are not acquainted 
with the gentleman.”’ Another said, “If 
it was Mr. Brooke who was the Rajah, 
there was a great deal of sympathy for him; 
but as for the Rajah of Sattara, nobody 
knew anything about him.”’ He held in 
his hand a return with the name of Lord 
Jocelyn on the back of it—a return of 
Europeans in the employment of native 
States and princes in India, with the amount 
of the payments made to them; and there 
he found the name of George Thompson 
connected with the payment of 1,000 rupees 
per month. There was an opinion abroad 
that this part of the return applied to the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets. The 
hon. Gentleman would be glad to have an 
opportunity of contradicting what was eX 
tremely prejudicial to his case, and there 
fore of answering the question whether he 
was in the pay of the Rajah of Sattara? 

Sir T. COLEBROOKE was of opinion 
that the Bombay Government had been 
fully vindicated. He entirely subscribed 
to the statement of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Honiton. 

Mr. URQUHART contended that the 
Government of Bombay had committed 
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t act of injustice, and the death of the 
Rajah had not altered the case. It was 
the duty of the House, for the honour of 
the country, to see that justice was done. 
The question of the Rajah of Sattara was 
to be decided by facts. Those facts were 
to be decided by the documents before the 
House, and from those documents it would 
appear that a greater blot was never cast 
on the English name than that which was 
cast upon it by our treatment of the Rajah 
of Sattara. 


M5 


(Mr. Urquhart) was justified in asserting 
his innocence. He would, therefore, de- 
mand, in the name of the honour of this 
country, that this case should be fully in- 
vestigated. A subordinate Government dis- 
possessed that prince in the teeth of the 


decision of the Supreme Government of | 


India, and on the ground of that dispos- 
session his character was attacked. Was 
that justice ? On the examination of the 
last papers presented to Parliament he 
was ready to acquit Colonel Ovans of the 
charges made against him; but, while he 


acquitted Colonel Ovans of these charges, | 
he did so only upon the disqualification of | 


the evidence adduced by the Government 
He ac- 


of Bombay against the Rajah. 
quitted him in order to bring home to the 
real perpetrators the crimes committed in 


India. If this inquiry were refused, then 
the honour of England was for ever tar- 


nished, and the security of our possessions | 


in India would be greatly perilled. He 
would, therefore, implore the House to 
grant the inquiry. 

Sin H. WILLOUGHBY said, that in 
the autumn of the ‘year 1842 Sir John 
Carnac stated to him the reason for de- 
posing the Rajah of Sattara. It was to 
be found in the simple consideration that 
on communication with the Rajah he was 
found to be unfriendly to the articles that 
formed the basis of the Treaty of 1819, 
particularly that part of it which was com- 
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No proof was adduced of the | 
criminality of that prince, and therefore he | 
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Rajah was made by Colonel Lodwick, and it 
was utterly impossible for any Government 
not to follow the suggestion that he had 
made. 

Mr. GEORGE THOMPSON was sure 
that those hon. Gentlemen who had heard 
the statements of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Roxburghshire (Mr. Elliot) 
would allow him (Mr. G. Thompson) to 
make a few remarks in reply, as they had 
a personal reference to him. The hon. 
Gentleman was pleased to state, on autho- 
rity on which he said he placed the utmost 
reliance, that when he was in Calcutta he 
saw an advertisement put forth by the 
King of Delhi requesting the assistance of 
some philanthropic individual who would 
undertake his case in England. Now he 
begged to say he never saw or heard of 
such an advertisement. But he received, 
most unexpectedly, a visit from some gen- 
tlemen who said they had received instruc- 
tions from the Minister of the King of Delhi 
to wait upon him and communicate with 
him respecting the question then depending 
between the King and the British Govern- 
ment. It was not until he had examined 
the papers, and looked into the Wellesley 
despatches, that he stated, on a subse- 
quent occasion, to a person who waited 
upon him, that he thought that the King 
of Delhi had a just and reasonable claim 
on the Court of Directors. What was his 
course of conduct then? He was free to 
admit that the deputies were authorised 
|to make to him large offers, and he dis- 
‘claimed altogether any intention to stipu- 
|late for any remuneration whatever, He 
would enter into no compact with the de- 
| puties, and he left Calcutta, on the invi- 
tation of the King, for Delhi, without 
having entered into any engagement with 
|him, only stipulating that his expenses 
| from Calcutta to Delhi and back should 

be defrayed. It was arranged that it 
should be settled on a personal communi- 
| cation with the King whether it would be 





prised in the second article. The obser- | expedient to undertake the case, which he 
vation made by the Rajah was, ‘‘ Do you desired him to advocate in this country. 
expect me to sign that treaty which would | It was said he had proposed that a provi- 
teduee me to the position of the manager | sion should be made for him in the shape 
of a district?’ A gallant gentleman, a| of a house; and he assured the hon. Gen- 
friend of his, had been attacked—he al-|tleman the Member for Roxburghshire 
luded to Colonel Ovans—and he believed | that he had never expressed such a wish, 
that a more honourable public servant than but, on the contrary, desired that not a 
that gentleman did not exist. Whether penny should be expended for his accom- 

¢ charges against the Rajah were true | modation in Delhi. It was also said that, 
or false, Colonel Ovans had no more to} on arriving in Delhi, he had further stipu- 
do with them than any hon. Gentleman | lated for a payment of 200 rupees per 
inthat House. The first charge against the | month as a provision for his table; and he 
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assured the hon. Member and the House, | Hobhouse, T. B. Romilly, Sir J, tache 


Ilodges, T. L. Russell, Lord J, 
on the — et gee oe Hogg, Sir J. W. Rutherfurd, A. maste 
never stipulated fur a thing of the kind, | Hotham, Lord Sandars, G. be a1 


and never had received 200 rupees a Labouchere, rt. hon. H. Sheil, rt. hon, RL, as ha 
month for the supply of his table. Far- | Lascelles, hon. W.S. Shelburne, Earl of office 
ther he would say, that he had never de- | Lewis, G. C. Somerville,rt.hn. Sir W, howet 
manded one penny of remuneration from | a W. F. Spearman, H. J, heat 

. , ._ | Maitland, T. Spooner, R. gin! 
the King of Delhi; and, when the King | Mangies, R. D. Stanton, W. H. petiti 
offered him what he thought a moderate | Maule, rt. hon. F. Stuart, H. citors 
compensation for his services in this | Meux, Sir H. Sutton, J. H. M. that | 
country, he (Mr. G. Thompson) refused to | erg gd Ww. ae "7 . nience 
take it. Subsequently he agreed that he Mallings, J. R. Saesatien d, Capt. of unt 
would be the agent of his Majesty the King Paget, Lord A. Tynte, Col. C.J. K. riod t 
in this country, but never took a step to | Paget, Lord C. Ward, H. G. of cos 
accept any agency until the Lieutenant | Palmerston, Viset. Watkins, Col. L. in the 
Governor of the western province had com- | -amery iz ee » Sir H, to ha 
municated to the King that he was at} pijkington, J. Wilson, M. amout 
liberty to engage him. [Ile refused to! Plowden, W. H. C. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, less p 
accept any guarantee for remuneration , Price, Sir R. TELLERS, all pa 
hereafter, and declared most solemnly | Rice, E. R. Bellew, R. M, jected 
that never in his life, since he returned to | Rich, H. Tufeell, H. from 
England, had he asked the King of Delhi} House adjourned at a quarter after Two stance 
for a penny, and never had he received | o’clock. were | 
a penny. With regard to the Rajah of wheth 


Sattara, there were many in this country HOUSE OF COMMONS, ment 
who knew that before he had any idea of pointn 
visiting the shores of India he had advo- Wednesday, July 12, 1848. 

eated that prince’s cause. There was not | Mivures. New Memper Swonn.—For Great Yarmouth, 


a single fact alleged by the right hon. ‘ Joseph Sortie, a or ‘a 
ss ‘.s ‘ A UBLIC ILLS.— eclesiastica urisdiction; Ti 
Baronet opposite in favour of Colonel Ovans | “ ‘pent charge, &e. (Ireland) (No. 2). 


or the East India Company that he did) peririons Presentep. By Mr. Pearson, from the 


not pledge himself to rebut if they granted | Parish of St. Mary, Lambeth, for a Better Observance of costs j 
then Conmmiites If they denied the i the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Hindley, from Churchwardens 
° y ale e in- and Overseers, of the various Metropolitan Parishes, in the C 


quiry, Colonel Ovans would not be cleared. | favour of the Sunday Trading Bill (1846).—By Mr. corrob 


He had chapter and verse for every alle-| Spooner, from the Clergy of the Town of Birmingham, the ef 
ti he d dl would rod in favour of the Sale of Beer Bill.—By Sir Benjamin T 
gation he made, an 1e wou produce Hall, from the Parish of St. Pancras, Middlesex, for he s 


three hundred intercepted documents. Inquiry into the Bakers’ Grievances.— By Mr. W. Brown, ation « 


swidded -__A vea * 3 from the Manchester C ial Association, for Abro- 
“' a :—Ayes 8: Noes qding the totam dt hansen eps eee would 
a4; ajority * duce——By Mr. Cobbold, from Officers of the Ipswich hience 
° Union, in favour of a Superannuation Fund for Poor 
List of the AyYEs. Law Officers.—By Sir John Trollope, from pote 
aaa . of Guardians of the Spalding Union, Lincoln, in favour 
Anstey, T. C. Williams, J. of the Poor Law Union Charges Bill. Ord 
Lushington, C. Wyld, J. On 
Raphael, A. = " . 
Stuart, Lord D. TELLERS. TAXING MASTER—CHANCERY now le 
Thompson, Col. Ilume, J. (IRELAND). Mr. 


Wawn, J. 'T’. Thompson, G, Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, he had to noti 
° y to ask the right hon. Baronet the Seere- “Th 
List of the Noks. tary for Ireland a question of which he had months 


Seckaion ‘Lon. Cust seeing . given notice. In the year 1845, an Act The h 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. _ Ebrington, Viset. was passed by which one taxing master (Mr. 


Berkeley, hon. C. F. Egerton, Sir P. was appointed in Ireland, for the Court of 
Boldero, H. G. Elliot, hon. J. E. Chancery. The society of solicitors a 
Bolling, W. Ferguson, Sir R. A. the time stated that it would be quite m- 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. Frewen, C. H. ible f, ee ter to discharge 
Brotherton, J. Galway, Visct. posible ior @ single master but 
Buller, C. Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, the necessary business of the office ; bul 
Christy, S. Grosvenor, Lord R. there being an apprehension that the re- 
Clerk, rt. hon. SirG. Hawes, B. venue derived from the fees of the office 


Seg is Hay; . J. might be insutficient, one taxing master 
Colebrooke, Sir T, E. Heywood, J. only was then appointed. He was bou 


Craig, W. G. Hobhouse, rt.hon.SirJ.|to say that no blame whatever was & 
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teched by any one to the present taxing 
master. It was impossible there could 
be amore active or assiduous officer, But, 
as had been predicted, the business of the 
office was too much for any one officer, 
however diligent, to perform. He, at the 
beginning of the Session, had presented a 
petition signed by nearly 700 of the soli- 
citors practising in Dublin: they stated in 
that petition, that great public inconve- 
nience had arisen from the accumulating 
of untaxed bills of costs—that at that pe- 
riod there were no fewer than 1885 bills 
of costs, amounting to 256,000I., untaxed 
in the office—that it was almost impossible 
to have bills of costs, of any considerable 
amount, passed through the office within a 
less period than twelve months—and that 
all parties interested in suits were sub- 
jected to great losses and inconvenience 
from such delays. Under these cireum- 
stances, and as the revenues of the office 
were amply sufficient, he begged to ask 
whether it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to propose any measure for the ap- 
pointment of additional taxing masters of 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland ? 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE, in reply to 
the question put to him by his hon. Friend, 


was prepared to admit the inconvenience 
he had stated, from the accumulation of 
costs in the office of the taxing master of 


the Court of Chancery. He could also 
corroborate the statement with regard to 
the efficiency of the present taxing master. 
The subject had been under the consider- 
ation of Government, and he hoped means 
would be taken to remedy the inconve- 
nience complained of. 


SUNDAY TRADING BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

On the question that the Speaker do 
now leave the chair, 

Mr. B. WALL rose to move, pursuant 
to notice— 

“That this House will, upon this day six 
months, resolve itself into the said Committee.” 
The hon. Member for Ashton-under-Line 
(Mr. Hindley), although perfectly aware 
of the notice he (Mr. Wall) had given to 
resist this Bill by a substantive Motion, 
had at half-past 2 o’clock on the morning 
of Saturday se’nnight, when the House 
was just breaking up, and when there 
were not twenty Members present, moved 
the second reading of this Bill in a voice 
scarcely audible. In fact, although he 
Was not twenty paces from the hon. Mem- 
ber, he had not heard him. It was on this 
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account that he was now obliged to bring 
forward his Motion on the Order of the Day 
for going into Committee, in place of the 
second reading, which was the more 
usual course, and which he would have 
preferred. The existing law regulating 
Sunday trading was based upon the Act 
of Charles II., which prohibited the sale, 
or exposure for sale on Sunday, of all 
wares or merchandise, with the exception 
of milk and mackerel: that was the law 
at present, but the interpretation of the 
law, so far as he could ascertain, had 
depended very much on the individual 
feeling of different magistrates, and was 
by no means uniform. Though opposed 
to the present Bill, he was very far from 
being opposed to a satisfactory regulation 
of Sunday trading, for he thought the law 
was ina very defective state, and that if 
some hon. and learned Member had taken 
up the question, he might have made some- 
thing of it, and produced a Bill worthy of 
the consideration of Parliament. He did 
not think the evidence taken before the 
Committee was sufficient to justify the 
House in passing such a measure as the 
present. The statements made by the 
various witnesses were so contradictory 
that they neutralised each other. The 
senior churchwarden of Lambeth gave 
very fluctuating evidence, sometimes tend- 
ing to show that Sunday trading was an 
unmitigated evil, and sometimes so modi- 
fying his views by exceptions in favour of 
the sale of different articles, and at certain 
hours of the day, that the evil almost 
vanished and became nil. The chief mis- 
chiefs, as described by him, were the ob- 
struction of the thoroughfares, inferiority 
of the goods, and an increase of the prices. 
So greatly did these prevail in the New 
Cut, Lambeth, that, according to this gen- 
tleman, all the religious, moral, and social 
feelings of the people in that neighbour- 
hood were paralysed. Still the senior 
churchwarden recommended that a variety 
of articles should be permitted to be sold 
on a Sunday. He did not understand 
these nice distinctions. If one set of shops 
were to be closed, all ought to be closed; 
but as it was impossible to close all, then 
what should be done was, that all should 
be placed under strict police regulations, 
to be devised and applied by the most 
learned and eminent men in the profession 
of the law, without any special enactment 
as to the shops being opened or closed on 
that day. Then came the evidence of 
Charles James—not of London, but of 
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Lambeth—who in many respects followed | an act of necessity. He objected almog 


the devious course of the senior church- 
warden, leaving the Committee perfectly 
at liberty to draw whatever conclusion 
they pleased favourable or otherwise to 
the measure. One of the points which it 
was laboured throughout the Committee 
to demonstrate was this—that Parliament 
could not satisfactorily come to any con- 
clusion upon this subject until they had 
struck from the Statute-book the Act of 
Charles II. He ventured to put the fol- 
lowing question to Mr. C. Pearson, the 
Member for Lambeth, who was examined 
before the Committee :— 

“ Am I mis-stating or overstating your opinion 
with regard to the Act of Charles II., that it is 
useless and mischievous ?” 

To which that hon. Gentleman answered— 

“ No, it is useless when not in force, and mis- 
chievous when in force.” 

But the question, after all, for the House 
to consider was—when they had got rid of 
one Act, how were they to frame another ? 
As the Act of Charles II. gave satisfaction 
to the working classes, and had been the 
law of the land so long a time, he did not 
think it was desirable to repeal it now. 
He had placed himself in communication 
with the postmasters in the poorer districts 
of London, who stated that the number 
of letters written on Sunday was nearly 
double that of any other day of the week. 
The poor man almost invariably bought 
his sheet of paper on Sunday, and put his 
letter in the post on Sunday night. Now, 
the House could not put this down, and it 
would be better to tolerate this purchase 
of a sheet of letter-paper, than to subject it 
to the fluctuating digestion of magistrates 
and policemen. The Act of Charles II., 
if carried out to its full extent, prohibited 
other things besides Sunday trading, as 
was proved by a case related by Mr. Pea- 
cock, where some parties who had been 
prosecuted for Sunday trading took out an 
information against the vicar’s coachman 
for driving his master to church on Sun- 
day. The information was taken out at 
Hatton-garden, and the coachman would 
inevitably have been convicted, but for 
some technical informality in the informa- 
tion. The effect of these proceedings was 
to keep every carriage from Islington 
church for some time, as he was informed 
by a person who lay in wait for them, to 
lay another information. The magistrate 
held it punishable, under the Act of 
Charles II., to drive a private carriage on 
Sunday, unless it could be shown that it was 


to the whole of the Bill now before the 
House; but his main objections were, first, 
that the preamble stated what was not 
proved by the evidence, namely, that 
the public thoroughfares were at present 
greatly obstructed during divine service, 
The law of Charles II. was not rigidly 
acted on, for the good sense of the public 
would not allow it. Nor would the 
sent Bill be more successful. He defied 
all the policemen in creation—nay, but 
that he feared being called to order by the 
Speaker, he would say that he would defy 
any Act of Parliament to carry into effect 
the provisions of a Bill like the present, 
He knew the tenacity of life of orange 
boys and orange women, who went about 
selling these articles. These itinerant ven- 
dors all belonged to the lower classes, and 
they would have them all in the parochial 
workhouses, and must also maintain an 
increased police force if they really hoped 
to put them down. But the attempt would 
fail. The hon. Member (Mr. Hindley) 
might perhaps for the first six months see 
twenty in a hundred fewer than at present; 
yet so deeply rooted in the minds of the 
people was the feeling that they were to 
have their comforts on a Sunday as well 
as on a Monday, that the hon. Gentleman’s 
complaints would soon be as loud as ever 
if his Act should pass. He believed that 
hon. Members would not support such a 
Bill but for the little communication they 
had with their poorer constituents, and the 
little knowledge they possessed of their 
wants and wishes. The Bill proposed to 
raise the penalties for Sunday trading from 
| 5s. to 20s.; and the pith and marrow of 
the Bill was, that after the third conviction 
every person would be liable to a penalty 
of 20s. for every separate act of trading 
upon any Sunday. It was too late in the 
present Session to entertain a Bill having 
the present object; and if the House were 
to be called to legislate upon it next Ses- 
sion he hoped the Home Office would take 
up the matter in the recess, and prepare 
a measure. Because the present law was 
inoperative, it was no reason for allowing 
a peddling and imperfect measure like the 
present to pass, which could only be ver 
atious in its operation, and which could 
exercise no effect whatever in changing 
the social and moral habits of the people. 
Mr. SLANEY seconded the Ament 
ment, and denounced the Bill as a petty 
and peddling interference with the com 
forts and amusements of the workiig 
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dasses, while it left those of the rich en- 
tirely untouched. Hon. Members who be- 
longed to the Reform or Conservative Club 
could continue to get anything they re- 
wired between 10 and 1 o’clock in the 

y, for no interference with these club- 
houses was proposed by the Bill. If the 
rich continued to use their carriages and 
horses on Sundays—if they continued to 
give large dinner parties, to which guests 
were invited from all parts of the town— 
did the Bill touch any of these proceedings, 
although the givers of these feasts could 
as well give and their guests as well re- 
ceive them on any other day? No; but 
when there was only one day in which the 
humbler classes could go upon their little 
expeditions and excursions in the country 
to get a little fresh air, then they endea- 
voured to prevent them. The Bill abso- 
lutely prohihited the sale of tea and coffee 
at all, at stands, during the whole of Sun- 
day. No bottled beer or porter could be 
sold at these stands, nor even biscuits or 
bread. If they did not venture to touch 
the club-houses of the great, was it fair to 
come down upon these vendors of small 
matters, and put them under the harrows 
of the hon. Member’s legislation, by ma- 
king them liable to cumulative penalties, 
varying in amount as a justice of the peace 
might think these offences were more or 
less deserving of punishment? He was 
not sure whether the Bill would not pre- 
vent the poor man from going into a shop 
tobe shaved, or from sending his dinner 
to the bakehouse, whereby a hundred wo- 
men were saved the labour of cooking the 
Sunday dinner. In no country in Europe 
was the Sabbath better observed than in 
England. 

Mr. ALCOCK had not rested satisfied 
with the accounts of others, but had gone 
to satisfy himself as to the fact of Sunday 
trading in the localities which were much 
frequented by the working classes; and he 
had witnessed the great extent to which 
that description of traffic was carried on. 
= was in favour of the principle of the 


Si DE LACY EVANS said, that the 
object of the Bill was not to interfere 
merely on the score of religion, but to put 
an end to the immense labour and toil 
Which Sunday trading caused to tradesmen 
and those whom they employed. He (Sir 
De Lacy Evans) did not know of any mea- 
sure which was so generally supported by 

tradesmen amongst his constituents, 


Covoxe, THOMPSON, as one who had 





been persecuted for his opinions on the 
subject of Sabbath observance, if exclusion 
from that House for many years was to be 
considered persecution, wished to be al- 
lowed to say a few words; and in so doing 
he begged to assure the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hindley) who had introduced the Bill, 
that he was quite ready to concur in going 
into Committee, provided the hon. Gentle- 
man would agree in opposing the oppres- 
sive enactments attempted to be forced 
upon the public under the pretence of Sab- 
bath observance. He was one who thought 
Sabbatical observance according to the 
Jewish law prohibited to Christians; and in 
this he was supported by the Confession of 
Augsburg, in maintenance of which our 
fathers and the early Protestants laid down 
their lives. The Church of England, too, 
which was the Church of the majority, had 
taken this view, as evidenced by the fact, 
that in all her catechism there was not one 
attempt to enforce the duty of Sabbatical 
observance; and leading men among her 
teachers, as Paley, Arnold, and Whateley, 
avowed the same. But as a political in- 
stitution, he believed, like them, that a day 
of rest was a useful institution; and he was 
ready to support the hon, Gentleman if he 
would make his Bill accessary to the prac- 
tical settlement of a question which would 
otherwise at some time end in mischief. 
For example, he trusted the hon. Gentle- 
man would not think of such an absurdity 
as preventing common bakehouses from 
acting on the Sunday, where the truth 
was that one man staid at home to cook, in 
order that fifty might have their time at 
their own disposal; that he would allow no 
interference with reading-rooms, or places 
for the sale of stamped periodicals; that 
there would be no persecution for shaving 
or blacking shoes, for it had always been 
held that cleanliness was next to godliness; 
and that there would be no impediments 
thrown in the way of the weary citizen’s 
recreating himself and family by means of 
hired carriages or animals of any kind. If 
the hon. Mover would attend to points like 
these, he might do a public service by his 
Bill. 

Sir B. HALL said, if the Bill as it now 
stood was to be persevered in without in- 
troducing some provisions which should 
put the higher classes of the community 
on the same footing with the other classes 
— if it was to be merely an exclusive Bill, 
interfering with the privileges, advantages, 
and amusements of the lower orders of so- 
ciety—then he should say it was a most 
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objectionable measure. On the other hand, 
if it was intended to put all classes upon 
the same footing, and to enact that no 
Peer, Member of Parliament, or person 
high in society, should enjoy any amuse- 
ments denied to the poorer classes, then 
the hon. Member had better withdraw his 
Bill and introduce another. 

Mr. C. HINDLEY assured the hon. 
Baronet that he was sensible of the neces- 
sity for great discretion in dealing with this 
matter. Last Session he had moved for a 
Committee of Inquiry into Sunday trading, 
and the evidence of that Committee showed 
that 20,000 people in the metropolis were 
under the necessity of labouring on that 
day. Yet the hon. Member for Salisbury 
proposed to throw out this measure, and 
thereby retain that large number of the 
population of London in bondage. The 
evidence taken before the Committee 
showed that Sunday trading was carried 
to an immense extent in London, and not 
in articles of necessity or of a perishable 
nature, but in articles that might be pur- 
chased any day in the week; and would 
any person say that the people of England 
wished that Sunday should be a day of 
trade like other days? He was quite wil- 
ling to adopt the suggestion of the hon. 
Alderman behind him (Alderman Sidney), 
and introduce a clause prohibiting the 
hawking or exposing for sale on Sundays 
of articles in places not being the place of 
residence of the owner; and he was ready 
to place the jurisdiction over the police in 
the hands of the commissioners of police, 
instead of the churchwardens. The good 
effects of the Police Act, which required 
that public-houses should be shut up at a 
certain hour in London, had been so ap- 
proved, that numerous applications had been 
made for its extension to all parts of the 
country. The hon. Member concluded by 
urging the House to go into Committee on 
the Bill. 

Mr. HUME did not think that a private 
Member of the House ought to legislate 
upon such a subject. The hon. Member 
for Ashton, who appeared to set himself 
up as @ monitor or adviser in morals and 
religion, and the hon. Member for Salford, 
should inquire into the state of things at 
Ashton and at Salford, and it would be 
seen whether those Gentlemen had at- 
tempted to set an example of morality and 
religion there, and whether the same thing 
of which they complained did not exist at 
those places. He wanted to have from the 
hon. Member a list of the parishes in the 
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metropolis which, he said, had applied for 
this Bill. He was sure Marylebone was 
not one. Let the House have evidence 
that the metropolis was worse than other 
places. It was not just to the poor, 
who were forced to toil late, and received 
their wages sometimes at a late hour on 
Saturday night, to shut the doors against 
them on Sunday. Why did not the hon, 
Member change places with them ? Let him 
put himself in the situation of the working 
man, who could not get his wages until 
late on Saturday, and then say whether he 
would advocate the refusal on the Sunday 
of articles necessary for the support and 
comfort of himself and his family. It 
was not by Act of Parliament, it was b 
example, that this change should be made; 
and if the parochial officers would set s 
proper example, they would do more 
than could be done by a Bill of this kind, 
imposing penalties for enforcing what the 
hon. Member called order, decency, and 
propriety. 

Sir G. GREY felt disinclined to object 
to the House going into Committee upon 
the Bill which had been prepared by the 
hon. Member, backed as the measure was 
by the recommendation of a Committee last 
year, and supported by so many petitions; 
at the same time, he must say that a care- 
ful perusal of the Bill had confirmed the 
strong impression he had previously felt of 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of legis- 
lating upon the subject. The Committee 
which sat last year had taken a great deal 
of evidence which justified the report they 
had made, that Sunday trading was carried 
on to a very great extent in the metropolis. 
Sunday trading had no doubt increased, 
and so had the population; but he did not 
believe that Sunday trading had increased 
more than in proportion to the increase of 
the population; on the contrary, he belier- 
ed that Sunday was better observed; and 
the observance of Sunday, he thought, was 
best promoted by the encouragement of 
moral and religious feelings amongst the 
community than by legislation. At the 
same time, he was not prepared to say 
that it might not be necessary to pass § 
law to prevent Sunday trading, and to 
amend the present law. He should cer- 
tainly not oppose the Motion for going into 
Committee on the Bill, if he were at all 
able to see his way in the matter. He 
was not opposed to the great object which 
the hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Bill had in view; but he must say, as the 
hon. Gentleman had admitted so many ¢ 
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ceptions, he did not exactly understand how 
they could pass such a Bill. To a great 
degree the Bill now before them was a re- 
enactment of the Act of Charles II. It 
did not alter that Act; and in so far as it 
professed to add to that law, it did not 
strike his mind that the further enactments 
were of much use. He was perfectly ready 
to assent to a principle which he believed 
to be in perfect accordance with the general 
feeling of the House, namely, that the pos- 
session by the working classes of one day 
of rest and repose was a very great bles- 
sing, not only to them but to all classes; 
and, so far as his influence went, he should 
gladly concur with those who exerted them- 
selves to promote an observance of the Sun- 
day. But, if the Bill were pressed, he 
should object to its being limited to the 
trading classes—he should strongly recom- 
mend the House to leave all classes open 
to the same legal operation, for otherwise 
he did not apprehend that this or any other 
measure would secure for the working 
classes rest and repose. In the course of 
the present discussion, he had heard the 
observance of the Sabbath placed upon a 
religious principle. He did not object to 
its resting on that ground; and he thought 
it highly important that the evils which 
arose from the non-observance of the Sab- 
bath should be abated in the metropolis; 
but what he feared was, that the present 
measure would be inefficient for that pur- 
pose. The Bill, however, as it stood, sug- 
gested this to his mind, that there ought 
to be a clause altering the penalty to be 
incurred by persons trading on Sundays. 
By the Act of Charles II., open trading in 
a public market subjected a man to a fine 
of only 5s.; and, as repeated acts of trad- 
ing in one day were, in contemplation of 
law, only one act, traders in such cases 
might easily realise an amount of profit on 
any given Sunday much more than enough 
to cover the penalty of 5s. Further, the 
clause which imposed upon churchwardens 
and overseers the duty of :carrying out the 
Act seemed to him most objectionable; and 
he thought that the hon. Member ought to 
be prepared to abandon that clause and 
leave the matter in the hands of the police. 
Although he considered the hon. Member 
free from any censure, on account of his 
having taken charge of the Bill, yet it 
seemed to him (Sir G. Grey) that there 
Were very grave objections to limiting the 
Measure to a district of fifteen miles round 
the metropolis. It might be perfectly true 
that Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
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and other great towns, had their local Acts 
for regulating and enforcing an observance 
of Sunday, and that the metropolis required 
something of the sort; yet it should not be 
forgotten that three of the metropolitan 
Members had objected to the Bill. For 
his part, he was very unwilling to set up 
any opposition that could have the effect of 
preventing their going into Committee on 
the Bill, and taking the opinion of the 
House on the several clauses; but, never- 
theless, looking at the different and re- 
peated attempts made to legislate on this 
subject—looking also at the difficulty of 
passing any such measure in the present 
Session of Parliament, he felt disposed to 
recommend the hon. Member to withdraw 
the measure, and in the meantime full con- 
sideration might be given to the subject. 

Sir E. BUXTON should be sorry to 
see this question discussed as a religious 
question. They might do thus much, they 
might prevent parties trading themselves, 
and they might protect those who were 
disinclined to trade from the injurious com- 
petition to which a disregard of Sunday on 
the part of others exposed them. In Lam- 
beth, from which he received communica- 
tions, and in Spitalfields, of which he pos- 
sessed some knowledge, the desecration of 
Sunday was of the worst character. 

Mr. CRAVEN BERKELEY said, it was 
his opinion, and he doubted not it was the 
opinion of the House also, that the obser- 
vance of Sunday would be better promoted 
by the force of a good example on the part 
of the higher classes, and especially of the 
higher class of traders, than by anything 
that mere measures of legislation could 
effect. He held in his hand evidence taken 
before a Committee of the House, and the 
statement of a witness named Boggis was 
to this effect, that on Sunday he passed 
near the brewery of Messrs. Truman, 
Hanbury, Buxton, and Co., situate in 
Brick-lane, Spitalfields. With that esta- 
blishment he believed that the hon. Baro- 
net who spoke last was connected. The 
witness stated, that on the day in question 
a boy was passing along carrying a basket 
of dry figs; that the boy was taken up 
and carried off by the police merely for 
the offence of crying and selling a few 
figs, by the profits on which to obtain a 
morsel of food. That the same witness on 
the same day, about three o'clock, passing 
the brewhouse of the hon. Member oppo- 
site, heard the clanking of chains in the 
brewhouse, heard the noise of heavy ope- 
rations, and witnessed the escape of a 
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great quantity of steam, from which the 
inference was obvious that there, at all 
events, there was no rest or repose on the 
Sunday; but the poor boy was taken into 
custody because he sold a few figs to pro- 
cure himself a crust, while a great com- 

any carried on the trade of brewing with 
nopunity; and he doubted not that it was 
so in all breweries. Bearing these facts in 
mind, and looking at the Bill, he professed 
himself unable to see how he could give 
his support to what was so evidently a 
— of class legislation. It was well 

nown that at the west end of the town 
the fishmongers and dealers in ice did a 
great deal of business on Sundays—that 
great quantities of ice and pastry were 
consumed at the clubs and at the mansions 
of the rich and great; he therefore had 
resolved to use his best endeavours to have 
equal justice done to high and low. 

Sir E. BUXTON never before heard of 
the accusation brought by the hon. Gentle- 
man against the brewery with which he 
was connected. He could state with re- 
spect to that establishment, that no work was 
there carried on upona Sunday, except works 
of absolute necessity. By far the greater 
part of the work done on Sundays con- 
sisted in the care and feeding of the horses. 
There were 300 men usually employed on 
week-days, and he believed there was no 
establishment in which less was done on a 
Sunday than in the brewery at Spitalfields. 
As to the clanking of the chains to which 
the witness referred, he might just state 
that the stables abutted on the street, and 
that the chains were merely those by 
which the horses were fastened; and the 
steam was thus occasioned—it was neces- 
sary that the boilers should be raised to a 
very high temperature, and there was, 
therefore, a continued escape of steam 
throughout the day. He would not say 
that there was absolutely no work done on 
the Sunday; but every means were taken 
to render that as little as possible. The 
watchman was the only person continually 
on the premises, and he certainly had the 
means of passing as quict a Sunday as any 
one could desire. If the hon. Member op- 
posite would do him (Sir E. Buxton) the 
favour of visiting the brewery on a week- 
day and on a Sunday, he could contrast 
the one with the other; he might hear the 
clanking of the chains, and he certainly 
must see that every effort was made to 
give the working men the full advantage 
of Sunday. 

Mr. BROTHERTON had taken no 
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part in preparing the measure, though his 
name stood on the back of the Bill. He 
did, however, willingly support a propos. 
tion calculated to check the progress of 
Sunday trading; one day in seven ought 
certainly to be set apart for rest and re. 
pose; and when he had the management 
of a large factory, he never allowed any. 
thing to be done on a Sunday, and he be 
lieved it to be in the long run the most 
profitable plan. He should not be deterred 
by the sneers of those Members who felt 
pleasure in teaching the people that there 
was no difference between right and wrong 
from supporting the Bill, believing, as he 
did, that it would not interfere in the 
slightest degree with the liberties of the 
people. 

Mr. SPOONER entirely concurred in 
the observations of the hon. Member who 
had last spoken. Still, at this period of 
the Session, and considering what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Home Department, it 
was his opinion that it would be desirable 
to withdraw the Bill for the present. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that every speech 
which had been delivered showed that there 
was great difficulty in legislating on this 
question. The hon. Baronet (Sir E. Bux. 
ton) said, that no work was carried on in 
his brewery on a Sunday except what was 
absolutely necessary. But was the plea 
of necessity to be limited to his case alone? 
No doubt, too, the boy with the figs was 
compelled by hard necessity to sell them 
ona Sunday. He recommended the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hindley) to withdraw the 
Bill. 

On the question that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the question, 
the House divided:—Ayes 75; Noes 47: 
Majority 28. 


List of the Ayes. 


Egerton, W. T. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Farrer, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Frewen, C. H. 
Galway, Visct. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W.E. 
Godson, R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon, H. 
Graham, rt. hon, Sir J, 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir 6. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Heald, J. 

Heathcote, Sir W. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. ' 


Aleock, T. 

Armstrong, R. B. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Bagge, W. 

Baines, M. T. 

Bentinck, Lord H. 

Blandford, Marq. of 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 

Buxton, Sir E, N. 

Campbell, hon. W. F. 

Christy, S. 

Clay, Sir W. 

Clive, H. B. 

Cowan, C, 

Dalrymple, Capt. 

D’Eyncourt, rt. hon, 0. 

Dundas, G. 
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ershaw, J. 
_ hon. P. J. L. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lushington, C. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
McTaggart, Sir J. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Maule, rt. hon, F. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Moffatt, G. 
Monsell, W. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Napier, J. 
O’Brien, Sir L, 
Pearson, C 
Perfect, R. 
Reid, Col. 
Richards, R. 


Robartes, T, J. A. 
Sandars, J. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col, 
Tufnell, H. 

Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Watkins, Col. 
West, F. R. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, M. 

Wood, W. P. 


TELLERS. 
Hindley, C. 
Brotherton, J. 


List of the Nozs. 


Anstey, T. C, 

Bailey, J. 

Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Berkeley, hon. C. F. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Brown, W. 

Butler, P. S. 
Caulfield, J. M. 
Cobden, R. 

Crawford, W. S. 
Dick, Q. 

Divett, E. 

Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Emlyn, Visct. 

Fagan, W. 

Forster, M. 
Fortescue, C. 

Fox, W. J. 

Fuller, A. E. 

Gooch, E. S. 

Greene, J. 

Grenfell, C. W. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 
Hastie, A. 

Hayter, W. G. 


Hodges, T. L. 
Howard, P, H. 
Hume, J. 

Lowther, hon. Col. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maitland, T. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Melgund, Visct, 
Meux, Sir H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 


Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 


Mowatt, F. 

Muntz, G. F, 

O’Connor, F. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 

Pattison, J. 

Pechell, Capt. 

Smith, rt. hon, R. V. 

Sturt, IT. G. 

Thornely, T. 

Tynte, Col. 

Worcester, Marq. of 
TELLERS. 

Slaney, R. A, 

Wall, L. B. 
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fication of 3001. a year, were maintained. 
This Bill provided that in case judgment 
was obtained in a court of law against any 
Member of that House, the creditor might 
petition the House, stating that the debtor 
was either unable or unwilling to satisfy 
his claim. He proposed that such petition 
should be referred to a Committee of the 
House, who should decide whether there 
was any sufficient cause for the non-pay- 
ment of the debt, and who should deter- 
mine whether there was ground for dis- 
qualifying the Member petitioned against. 
In order to check any abuse of the power 
given under this Bill to creditors, he pro- 
posed that if it should appear that peti- 
tions were presented on insufficient grounds, 
and with the view of causing annoyance to 
Members, the petitioners should be re- 
quired to pay all the expenses of the pro- 
ceedings. It had been suggested to him 
that he should have brought forward a 
measure for the total abolition of the privi- 
lege; but he considered that such a step 
might have the effect of involving the 
House in continual altercations with the 
courts of law. It had also been said that 
the Bill was imperfect, because it did not 
extend to the Members of the other House 
of Parliament. He conceived, however, 
that there was great force in the state- 
ment of the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth (Sir R. Peel), who in 1831, when 
supporting a measure similar to the pre- 
sent, observed that he had found, in every 
case where the Commons had conceded a 
privilege, and where a similar privilege 
was enjoyed by the other House of Par- 
liament, the same concession had been 
made by their Lordships. On this ground, 
therefore, he (Mr. Moffatt) had limited the 


The Bill went through Commitee pro | operation of this Bill to the Members of 
forméd. To be recommitted. that House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought it most 
unfair that a Member against whom a 


QUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS BILL. 
Mr. MOFFATT, in moving the Second | judgment had been obtained—no matter 
Reading of this Bill, said, that it involved | by what means or for what amount, and 
no new principle; its object was simply to| possibly even without his knowledge — 
prevent the abuse of one of the few re-| should be disqualified by that fact on the 
maining privileges of Members of that| report of a Committee, the House having 


House, Hon. Gentlemen were aware that|no option in the matter. He protested 
according to the Orders of the House, | against constituting a Committee of that 
Members were privileged from arrest for| House a court for the trial of cases of 
debt. He believed that that privilege had | debt. 

Mm many cases been abused. He conceived,} Sin G. GREY said, that, immediately 
however, that it could not be abused if the | after this Bill was printed, three months 
rules and regulations of the House, which | ago, he had carefully perused it, and had 
required that every Member, not only on| submitted it to a gentleman of high posi- 
ating his seat, but so long as he sat and | tion in the legal profession, who considered 
Voted in the House, should possess a quali-| that there were great objections to the 
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machinery of the measure. He (Sir G. 
Grey) assented to the principle of the Bill, 
that Members of that House ought not to 
be protected against the payment of their 
just debts; but there were most formid- 
able objections to the present measure, 
which he had communicated to the hon. 
Member by whom it was introduced, and 
which led him to recommend the House not 
to give it their sanction. Considering the 
extent of the alterations it would be neces- 
sary to propose, and the late period of the 
Session, the hon. Member would do well 
not to press the Bill. 

Mr. MOFFATT had done his duty, and 
would yield to the wish of the House, and 
renew the Bill next Session. 

Order discharged. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 13, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitits.—l1* Protection of Women; 
Charity Trusts Regulation. 

2* Canada Union Act Amendment; County Cess (Ireland) ; 
Officers of Courts of Justice (Ireland) Assimilation of 
Appointments, 

3* Cruelty to Animals Prevention; Payment of Debts 
out of Real Estate. r 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Citizens of Montreal, 
Canada, for the Total and Immedlate Repeal of the Na- 
vigation Laws, and for the Opening of the River Saint 
Lawrence, to Ships of all Nations. 


PROTECTION OF WOMEN BILL. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, it would be 
in the recollection of the House that the 
Protection of Females Bill was rejected afew 
evenings ago; but as he thought that it was 
most desirable to obtain the chief object 
of that measure, he had prepared another 
Bill on the subject, which he would lay on 
the table, which would impose penalties 
only in case of the seduction of virtuous 
and correct females by fraud and covin. 
He should move that the Bill be now read 
a first time, and appoint the second read- 
ing for Monday. 

Lorp CAMPBELL hoped his noble and 
learned Friend would be able to accomplish 
the object in view, which was extremely 
landable; and he certainly was unwilling to 
throw any impediment in the way of his 
noble Friend. What he wished to state 
was, that when a Bill for the attainment 
of a particular object had been rejected 
during the course of a Session, he doubted 
whether, consistently with the Orders of 
the House, a Bill for the same purpose 
cauld be brought forward during the same 
Session. He would suggest, therefore, 
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whether it would not be better at once to 
defer the measure to the next Session, 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he would pro- 
pose instead of Monday to take the 
second reading on Tuesday; and if y 
conferring with his noble and learned 
Friends opposite, and with his noble and 
learned Friend on the woolsack, and with 
the noble Chairman of Committees, he 
found the feeling was against him, he 
would not proceed further with the mea. 
sure this Session. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he should not be 
able to attend on Monday or Tuesday; 
but he must say he felt the greatest appre. 
hension and alarm at any such measure as 
that now proposed, on which his noble and 
learned Friend had touched lightly. The 
subject, however, was one on which every 
one must feel great anxiety: for his own 
part, he could only observe, that it was 
only after much consideration that he had 
come to the conclusion that such measures 
would do more harm than good. 


Bill read 12, 


INDEPENDENCE OF PARLIAMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp BROUGHAM wished to ask 
question of his noble Friend (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) as to this Bill, which stood 
for a second reading to-night. His noble 
Friend was aware that in 1812 the late 
Mr. John Smith introduced a Bill, which 
received the sanction of Parliament, by 
which it was enacted that if a person be- 
came a bankrupt as a trader, and did not 
resign his seat before the expiration of 
twelve months, a new writ should be issued 
for the place he represented at the end of 
this period. Now he (Lord Brougham) 
did not see why this should not extend to 
all insolvents, when the parties were not 
traders. It should be recollected that this 
class of persons thus holding seats in Par- 
liament who were law makers, were i 
point of fact law breakers, and by their 
conduct guilty of a gross fraud in Parlia- 
ment. He wished to ask his noble Friend 
whether he was prepared to introduce 
Bill for the purpose which he had in view! 
If his noble Friend thought it better not 
to pass the Bill at present, he would post- 
pone it. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE sug- 
ested that however good the object of the 
ill, such a measure ought more properly 

to proceed from the other House. 
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Lorv BROUGHAM said, he was ready 
jo admit that this measure, in extent, more 
properly affected the House of Commons 
than that House, and it might be well to 
allow it to originate there. He would not 
roceed with the Bill at present. 

Order for the second reading discharged. 

Bill, by leave of the House, with- 


drawn. 


CRIMINAL LAW ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Lorpo CAMPBELL wished to make a 
few preliminary observations before he 
moved that the House should resolve itself 
into Committee on this Bill. This Bill 
had been sent upstairs to a Select Commit- 
tee, and some important changes had been 
made in it. He was extremely anxious 
that the public should be satisfied that 
everything had been done which was requi- 
site to perfect this measure. One of the 
very important questions which came be- 
fore the Committee was, as to whether in 
all criminal cases the power should be 
given of moving for new trials as in civil 
eases. For his own part, he saw many 
objections to carrying out this object to the 
fullest extent; but still it was a matter 
worthy of serious consideration. The 
Committee had examined many witnesses 
who entertained opinions on both sides of 
the question, from whence the most satis- 
factory information could be obtained on 
the subject; and amongst others they had 
called before them two gentlemen of great 
learning and ability, who had devoted much 
attention to the subject—he alluded to 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr. Greaves—and 
they gave it as their opinion, that the 
same course should be pursued in criminal 
as in civil cases, and that no judgment or 
execution should be enforced on any crimi- 
nal tried until four days after the com- 
mencement of the next term, during which 
period application could be made to one of 
the courts in Westminster Hall. In such 
cases the parties, on applying for a new 
trial, should produce affidavits showing 
that the witnesses examined on the trial 
were not worthy of credit, for that further 
evidence could be produced “for the de- 
fence; and it was also proposed that the 
other party might show cause against the 
rule for the new trial. It was admitted 
that parties might go on for three or four 
trials, until a satisfactory verdict was ob- 
tained. He (Lord Campbell) need hardly 
say that under such an arrangement very 
great delay would arise, and they must 
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bring all the criminals convicted through- 
out the country up to London. He did 
not believe that the allegation as to the 
extent of cases in convictions in criminal 
law had been substantiated. He did not 
conceive that it would be necessary to go 
beyond the provisions on this subject con- 
tained in the Bill, namely, to allow an ap- 
peal from conviction at quarter-sessions to 
Judges going the assizes. One of the 
most learned of the Judges—he meant 
Mr. Justice Pattison—had authorised him 
to say, that in the course of his experi- 
ence, which went to the extent of twenty 
years, he did not remember any case in 
which the verdict of guilty was not justi- 
fied by the evidence. He had also stated 
that, if applications for new trials were to 
be made on the ground of the discovery of 
fresh evidence, it would open the door to 
fraud and perjury to such an extent as 
would be utterly ruinous to the administra- 
tion of justice. It would have the effect 
of producing numberless false witnesses, 
and in many cases the prosecutor would be 
bought off. This opinion of the learned 
Judge was fully concurred in by two of the 
most distinguished legal ornaments in this 
country. He thought after this the House 
would agree with him in thinking that they 
went to the proper extent in limiting the 
appeal from the quarter-sessions to the 
Judges in Assize to questions of law. 
Lorp DENMAN said, that he entirely 
concurred in much that had fallen from his 
noble and learned Friend. Before, how- 
ever, he proceeded to advert to what had 
fallen from his noble and learned Friend, 
he wished to make a few observations. 
Probably their Lordships were aware that 
there was then before the other House of 
Parliament a Bill to authorise applications 
for new trials in all criminal cases. He 
believed that it would be impossible to 
carry on the proper administration of jus- 
tice under such a system, nor did he believe 
that the state of things in any degree jus- 
tified such a measure. The delay that 
would be occasioned by the endeavour to 
carry such a law into effect, would be an 
immense evil. With respect, however, to 
the Bill before the House, it was his inten- 
tion to move the omission of its two first 
clauses; for if appeals were to be sent to 
the Judges on every doubtful point of law 
which might arise at quarter-sessions, it 
would become a most serious obstruction 
to the business of the courts. He believed, 
also, that at present there was no just 
ground of complaint as regarded points of 
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law in criminal cases, or the decisions at 
quarter-sessions. He happened to know 
that the opinions of nearly the whole of 
the Judges were against the adoption of 
the proposed plan. [The noble and learned 
Lord proceeded to read extracts from the 
evidence of the several Judges examined 
before the Select Committee on this Bill. ] 
The House would therefore see that almost 
the unanimous opinion of the Judges was 
against this Bill. Under these cireum- 
stances, he thought that he had said enough 
to justify him in asking the House not to 
consent to these clauses. The deliberations 
ought not to be secret in their nature. 
Every means should be taken to ensure 
the acquittal of innocent men; but this 
should be done consistently with the pre- 
vention of impunity to offenders through 
technical points, when all the world saw 
that they were guilty. Those who beheld 
the law thus defeated, had their minds 
most injuriously affected with regard to 
its administration. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he entirely 
agreed with his noble and learned Friend 
who had just spoken. An opinion had 
prevailed for a long time, especially in the 
other House of Parliament, that the crimi- 
nal law of this country was very defective, 
and that prisoners tried for offences were 
often ill-used through having no power of 
appeal. It was a great mistake to suppose 
that it was possible to apply the same rule 
in criminal as in civil suits; and he could 
never agree with Sir F. Kelly that in eri- 
minal cases there ought to be a new trial. 
If the criminal law was to be administered, 
their Lordships could not adopt the pro- 
posal under consideration. Any one who 
examined the practical details of the sub- 
ject, whatever had been his previous pre- 
judices, must rise from the perusal with a 
complete conviction that the question was 
not one at the option or discretion of the 
Legislature. In order to carry out the 
proposal, it would be necessary to double 
the year, to double the number of Judges, 
and to have judicial sittings in July as well 
as in November. There was not a single 
power exercised by the Court of Cassation 
in France, which was not exercised in a 
Court of Error in this country. He ad- 
mitted that the Bill was in some respects 
an improvement on the present practice; 
but he entirely concurred with his noble 
and learned Friend in wishing to omit the 
first two clauses. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he could not 
accede to the Amendment. 





House in Committee. 

Lorp DENMAN moved to omit the firs 
two clauses. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that it was 
proposed to enact that there should be ay 
appeal from the courts of assize and from 
the Central Criminal Court, where the 
Judges of the land presided, to another 
tribunal, which was to be constituted of g 
selection from all the Judges. The neces. 
sity for such a tribunal was admitted; the 
only question was, whether or not there 
should be a similar tribunal to decide the 
difficult questions which arose in the courts 
of quarter-sessions. Many difficult ques 
tions undoubtedly arose in these courts, 
and, primd facie, it appeared that on 
questions which concerned the liberty of 
the subject, the power of appeal should ex. 
ist. The parties who presided at quarter. 
sessions were gentlemen who, devoting 
their leisure to the service of the country, 
performed their duties with great diligence, 
and with benefit to society; but surely 
they were not more deserving of trust, or 
less liable to error, than the Judges of the 
land, who had received a regular profes. 
sional education, and were intimately ae- 
quainted with the law. During the time 
that he (Lord Campbell) held the office of 
Attorney General, the practice, when diffi. 
cult questions arose, was for the chairman 
of the quarter-sessions to write to the 
Home Secretary. The Home Secretary 
then consulted the Attorney and Solicitor 
General ; and if their opinions were in 
favour of the prisoner, he was pardoned; if 
against him, the sentence was executed. 
He could not consider that a satisfactory 
mode of proceeding. It was generally 
considered one of the imperfections of the 
court of quarter-sessions that there was 
no appeal whatever in criminal cases. 
Both Mr. Baron Parke and Mr. Baron Al 
derson had frequently expressed to him 
their entire approbation of giving the same 
right of appeal from that court as existed 
in the case of the courts of assize. The 
noble Lord then referred to the evidenceof 
a learned Serjeant, who had for many 
years filled the office of chairman of the 
court of quarter-sessions for Sussex; and 
of another legal gentleman, who had been 
chairman of a similar court in Gloucester 
shire, both of whom were in favour of ap 
peal; and the former stated that he had 
little apprehension of the appeals being 1 
conveniently numerous. The great 
which he (Lord Campbell) wished to 1 
move was the circumstance of a man's i 
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maining at present a convicted felon, even 

though it turned out that he had been im- 
perly found guilty. 


Motion agreed to. Clauses struck out. 


Remaining clauses assented to. 
Bill to be reported. 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 13, 1848. 


Misvtes.] Pusiic Briis.—1° Sale of Beer; Sugar 
Duties; Bankruptcy; Renewable Leasehold Conversion 
(Ireland) ; Corrupt Practices at Elections. 
® Ecclesiastical Unions and Divisions of Purishes (Ire- 


land). 

Reported.—Incumbered Estates (Ireland). 

3 and passed ;—Trustees Relief (Ireland). 

Peritions PreseNTED. By Mr. Hume, from the In- 
habitants of Carshalton, Surrey, and several other Places, 
in favour of an Extension of the Elective Franchise.—By 
Mr. Hume, from Kensington, Hammersmith, Chiswick, 
and Chelsea, in favour of Returning Two Members, to 
Represent those Plaees.—By Lord George Manners, from 
several Inhabitants of Manchester, for the Adoption of 
Universal Suffrage.—By Lord Charles Manners, from the 
Parish of Cole Orton, in the Diocese of Peterborough, 
for Increasing the Number of Bishops and Clergy of the 
Chureh of England.—By Mr. Ormsby Gore, from the 
Congregation of the Primitive Methodists of the Town 
of Oswestry, Salop, for a Better Observance of the Lord’s 
Day,—By Lord Alfred Hervey, from the Parish of Hove, 
Sussex, against the Sale of Spirituous Liquors on the 
Sabbath.—_By Mr. Hume, from Stellenbosch, Cape of 
Good Hope, in favour of a Representative System for 
that Colony. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 
The Eart of LINCOLN asked the 


Under Secretary for the Colonies whether 
a Commission had been appointed, either 
by the Seeretary of State for the Colonies 
or by the Governor General of Canada, 
to inquire into the complaints of Mr. 
Isbister, and others, against the present 
government of the Red River Settlement, 
or against the Hudson’s Bay Company 
generally; and whether, if no inquiry 
were now pending, he would lay on the 
table of the House any correspondence 
vhich had taken place on the subject ? 
Also, whether a grant had been made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies of 
Vaneouver’s Island to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company; and, if so, what was to be the 
form of government; what regulations 
had been made as to the working of coals 
and minerals; and what stipulations had 

m entered into as to the future coloni- 
tation of the island ? Also, whether there 
Would be any objection to lay on the table 
of the House copies of correspondence 
between the Colonial Office and the Hud- 
ton's Bay Company on this subject, and 
of the charter, if any, granted to the 
Company ¢ 
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Mr. HAWES, in answer to the noble 
Lord’s first question, begged to state that 
in the course of last year certain com- 
plaints were made at the Colonial Office 
against the Hudson’s Bay Company gene- 
rally by Mr. Isbister, who was over in this 
country; which complaints were referred 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company, with a re- 
quest that they would answer the various 
allegations. These answers, however, 
when received, not being altogether satis- 
factory, and his noble Friend at the head 
of the Colonial Office feeling that the 
whole subject required more investigation, 
the original complaint and answers were 
intrusted to Lord Elgin, the Governor Ge- 
neral of Canada, whose attention was 
specially direeted to the whole question. 
About a fortnight ago an answer had been 
received from Lord Elgin, who stated that 
he had found great difficulty in instituting 
the inquiry which he had been called upon 
to make, and in obtaining correct informa- 
tion on the subject, which, considering the 
distance of the territory, was not to be 
wondered at; but, as a general result, his 
Lordship stated that his opinion was fa- 
vourable to the government of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. An opportunity had 
since been taken by a Queen’s officer, who 
was going out to the Red River Settle- 
ment, to protect the public peace, and 
who was instructed to inquire into all the 
allegations, and to report. At the present 
moment, therefore, he thought it would be 
hardly just to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
to lay the correspondence on the table. 


BRIBERY AT ELECTIONS. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL rose and said: I rise 
with the view of stating the course which 
I propose to take with respect to the two 
Bills which stand first on the Orders, viz., 
the Borough Elections (No. 2) Bill, and 
the Horsham Borough Bill. What I pro- 
pose to do, in the first place, is to discharge 
the orders for these two Bills, and to state 
the outline of the measure I intend to pro- 
pose in their place. I have endeavoured 
in this measure to avoid some of the objec- 
tions which were stated to the Bill intro- 
duced by my hon. Friend the Member for 
the Flint boroughs (Sir J. Hanmer); but, 
certainly, I cannot hope that I have suec- 
ceeded in obviating all of them. The 
House is aware, that in the Act of Parlia- 
ment which I had the honour of carrying 
in August, 1842, entitled ‘‘ An Act for 
the Better Discovery and Prevention of 
Bribery and Treating at the Election of 
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Members of Parliament,’’ it is provided 
that in all cases where charges of bribery 
shall have been abandoned, or where 
there is any suspicion entertained of 
a compromise having taken place among 
the parties, or where any other charge 
of bribery shall have been made, whe- 
ther in support of the original petition 
or by way of recrimination, the Elec- 
tion Committee shall have power to ex- 
amine into the circumstances, and report 
whether further investigation is needed. 
If the Committee shall recommend further 
inquiry, the House shall then instruct 
them to consider what were the grounds 
for abandoning such charges, and to prose- 
cute the matter further. I have now to 
state the general alterations in that law 
which I propose to introduce. I propose 
to extend the provision just alluded to, and 
to provide that in all cases where charges 
of bribery and corrupt practices are made 
—whether in the original petition or by 
way of recrimination—the Election Com- 
mittee shall proceed to investigate such 
charges; and if they shall find, as is fre- 
quently the case, that the parties do not 
proceed to bring forward evidence of such 
charges so as to enable them fully to in- 
vestigate the case, they shall have power 
to proceed to report to the House that in 
their opinion further investigation is needed 
with respect to the corrupt practices, in 
order to ascertain whether such corrupt 
practices have extensively prevailed; they 
shall also report further their opinion whe- 
ther such inquiry should be made by the 
same Committee, or whether it should 
be made on the spot by Commissioners 
appointed under the Act. In case they 
shall recommend that the same Commit- 
tee should investigate the charges, the Com- 
mittee shall reassemble within fourteen 
days, according to the powers given them 
in the Act of the 5th and 6th Victoria, 
cap. 102, in the same way as if the 
charges of bribery had been abandoned, or 
there was reason to suppose that a com- 
promise had taken place. In that case 
also the Speaker shall appoint an agent to 
conduct the investigation before a Com- 
mittee. Supposing the Committee should 
take the other course, and recommend that 
the inquiry should be made by the Com- 
missioners upon the spot, then the Speaker 
shall notify to the senior Judge of assize 
going the circuit, who has authority to ap- 
point revising barristers, that the House of 
Commons have determined that an inquiry 
shall be made into the corrupt practices in 
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such a borough, within such a county o 
district, and that he shall nominate tyo 
barristers—not Members of Parliament— 
to investigate the matter. I propose to 
refer the appointment of these Commis. 
sioners to a Judge of assize, because jt 
would then be impossible to say that there 
were any political motives in making the 
appointment, and because all suspicion 
would thus be avoided, by placing such ap. 
pointments in his hands. These Commis. 
sioners shall then, within a certain time, 





|investigate on the spot all the circum. 
| stances relating to the charges of bribery 
and corrupt practices, and report to the 
House whether the bribery and corrupt 
practices were casual or general in the 
said borough. Having made that general 
provision, whereby bribery and corrupt 
practices will be investigated in future, I 
propose to apply the principle of the Bill to 
those boroughs concerning which inquiries 
have already taken place before Election 
Committees, and the Members of which 
had been unseated in consequence of evi- 
dence of corrupt practices having been 
given. This has occurred at least in one 





case (that of the borough of Leicester), if 
| not in more. The House will have to decide 
| whether new writs should be issued with 
respect to those cases, or whether they 
| should be suspended with a view to make 
| further inquiry before such writs issue. In 
some cases, it is true, the writs have al- 
ready been granted, but in others they 
have not. It seemed to me that the ge 
neral impression of the House, in respect 
to most of those cases, was that some fur- 
ther inquiry should be made. The prin- 
ciple upon which I proceed is this: as- 
suming that such a Bill as that of which | 
have just stated the outlines had been in 
force, in that case the Election Committee 
would have reported whether any further 
investigation was required; and if, upon 
their statement, it appeared that further 
investigation was required, you then would 
have proceeded under the powers of the 
Election Act to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee, or Commissioners, according as the 
one or the other should be adopted by the 
House, to carry on the investigation. What 
I think to be defective in the Act of 1842 
is, that the Committees have been neces 
sarily obliged (with the exception of the 
case of Leicester) to stop short in their 
quiries, and had not the power to pro 
ceed with a view to ascertain, in such 8 
manner as would enable them to state It 


their report, whether the cases required t@ 
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be further investigated—whether, in fact, 
bribery and corruption had been practised 
in a few instances only, or whether those 
ractices had been general and extensive. 
This defect will be remedied by the Bill 
which I propose to introduce. I likewise 
intend to introduce a clause giving indem- 
nity in certain cases to witnesses examined 
before such Committees or such Commis- 
sioners; also providing that such witnesses 
shall not be called upon in any penal or 
criminal proceeding. It has always ap- 
red to me necessary to give an in- 
demnity of some kind to witnesses in cases 
of bribery and corruption, although I know 
that many eminent lawyers, Members of 
this House some five or six years ago, 
whom I consulted upon the subject, were 
of opinion that it would be far better to 
repeal all the laws which fixed any pe- 
nalties on parties guilty of acts of bri- 
bery, and leave such parties subject only 
to the punishment of the loss of their 
votes, or of their seats in this House. 
They were of opinion that that course 
would be much better than giving an in- 
demnity to witnesses, and continuing the 
present state of the law. I did not, how- 
ever, at that time concur in that opinion, 
although it was given on very high au- 
thority by eminent lawyers on both sides of 
the House. I did not think it advisable to 
proceed so far as to repeal all penalties on 
parties guilty of bribery and corrupt prac- 
tices at elections. I believe that if we 
were to do so, it would lead to great mis- 
apprehension, and, although it may be 
more efficient in the end, yet I think in the 
first instance it would occasion a great in- 
crease in the practice of those offences. I 
now beg to move— 

“That the Orders of the Day respecting the 
Borough Elections (No. 2) Bill, and the Horsham 
Borough Bill, be discharged, and that leave be 
given to bring in a Bill for the purpose of insti- 
tuting Inquiries as to the existence of Bribery and 
Corrupt Practices in certain Boroughs, and also 
for the Prevention of Bribery and Corruption at 
the Election of Members of Parliament.” 

The order for Committee on the Borough 
Elections (No. 2) Bill, and the order for re- 
suming the debate on the Horsham Borough 
Bill, were read and discharged. 

__ Leave given to bring in the Corrupt 
Practices at Elections Bill. 


INCUMBERED ESTATES (IRELAND) BILL. 
House in Committee. 
On Clause 2, 
The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
Was proposed to omit the words which 





went to limit the sale of property under the 
directions of the court, unless it sold for a 
sum sufficient to pay off all the incum- 
brances. 

Mr. M‘CULLAGH proceeded to state 
the object of the Amendment of which he 
had given notice. The Bill as at present 
framed limited the right of petitioning for 
a sale to the owner of the estate, to the 
first incumbrancer, and to the mortgagee 
who might hold the title-deeds in his pos- 
session. He was desirous of removing 
such limitation, and permitting any incum- 
brancer to institute proceedings in a court 
of equity forasale. The parties on whom 
the clause exclusively conferred the power, 
were precisely those who in general were 
least disposed to sell. The owner of an 
estate heavily incumbered has ceased too 
frequently to retain any direct interest in 
its possession, excepting that which he va- 
lued very naturally, and not undeservedly, 
the consideration and position which had 
come to him by inheritance, and which, 
with the inheritance, he is conscious that 
he must lose. To expect such a man to 
initiate proceedings in equity for a sale 
would be idle. Were the highest price re- 
alised, and all his creditors paid off, the ba- 
lance in many instances that would remain 
would not enable him to maintain what is 
familiarly termed his position in the coun- 
ty; and if he happened to be but tenant 
for life, the interest annually payable to 
him out of court upon this residuum would 
be inadequate to maintain him in that so- 
cial sphere in which he had hitherto moved. 
If you waited until the insolvent, or nearly 
insolvent, owner petitioned for a sale, you 
might wait for ever. Then as to the first 
incumbrancer, he believed it would be 
found that the first incumbrancer was, ge- 
nerally speaking, a person holding a charge 
under family settlement, or an old judg- 
ment ona bond. In Ireland these early 
charges and old judgments were looked 
upon as about the best investment that 
could be had. They were transferable, 
and always brought their full price when- 
ever they were sold. They were valued 
like old pictures, which the possessor was 
always the less disposed to part with be- 
cause he knew that they would always 
bring him his own money, If, therefore, 
lands were never brought to sale until per- 
sons so circumstanced filed petitions in 
equity to raise the amount of these charges, 
sales to any considerable extent there would 
never be. As for the principal mortgagees, 
who had the title-deeds in their possession, 
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those parties had usually taken very good 
care either to buy up prior incumbrances 
before they lent any considerable sum to 
the owner, or to leave a sufficient margin 
of rent to secure the payment of their 
interest. Sometimes these parties were 
wealthy individuals who had lent their 
money in this way as a permanently safe 
and profitable investment. Sometimes 
they were joint-stock companies or money- 
lenders; but, almost invariably, they felt 
themselves to be in exactly the posi- 
tion where there was seldom any object 
or motive to institute proceedings for a 
sale. The estate might deteriorate, as 
heavily incumbered properties were apt to 
do; but they were distant from the scene; 
indifferent to the slow decay; safe, by their 
possession of the title-deeds, from the 
practical consequences of the evil. To 
wait till such parties filed petitions of sale 
would be to wait for ever. In the course 
of the discussions that had taken place upon 
this Bill on a previous day, he regretted to 
observe a tone of argument indicative in 
some sort of a feeling that, after all, this 
was a mere wrangle between landlords 
and lawyers. But there was another and 
a far wider interest concerned, which he 
trusted the House would protect and guard 
—he meant that of the tenantry on incum- 
bered estates in Ireland. Their position 
was most lamentable. Improvement was 
unknown, and escape from the evil impos- 
sible. Year after year the condition of 
the embarrassed property grew worse, 
until, in the sad progress of deterioration, 
the time came when, every other duty of 
proprietorship having ceased to be dis- 
charged, the collection of the rents de- 
volved upen a receiver; and what misery 
and demoralisation were comprehended in 
that fatal phrase, it could be hardly neces- 
sary to explain. Now, what was the con- 
dition of the puisne incumbrancer? Te 
watched the gradual deterioration of the 
estate on which he had lent his money 
with a very different eye. The eventual 
danger of a deficient fund was ever present 
to his mind. If he were enabled to do so, 
he would institute proceedings for a sale 
before it was too late. By doing so he 
would do a real service to the improvident 
owner, and an inestimable benefit to the 
tenantry of the portion which might be 
sold, The Amendment which he had the 
honoyr to move, would clothe the minor in- 
cumbrancer with this power; and it would, 
he believed, go far towards the gradual 
encouragement of what was so desirable, 
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but what, at present, did not practically 
exist in Ireland, a market for land. Peg 

talked of bringing land into the market, 
Into what market? If they meant bys 
market the competition of small capitals 
for moderate portions of land, he could wp. 
derstand it; but if they meant a forcing of 
large estates, unbroken and in great num. 
| bers, suddenly to sale, then he would tell 
|them that the only practical effect would 
be to depreciate most ruinously the pre. 
sent value of land, and to hand over a yas 
portion of the soil of Ireland to a class of 
mere land-jobbers. He was sure that such 
was in no respect the purpose or aim which 
the framers of the Bill had in view. But 
|he very much feared that such would 
to some extent be its unintentional ten. 
dency, if some means were not found of 
permitting portions of estates rather than 
entire estates to be sold in liquidation of 
minor incumbrances. He had heard with 
the deepest interest the speech deli- 
vered on a former day by the right hon, 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham); and by nothing 
was he more struck than by the caution 
with which he guarded his strenuous sup- 
port of the principle of the Bill from any 
approval of recklessly throwing more 


land upon the market than the capital of 


Ireland could appropriate, and thus incur 
ring the incalculable evil of general depre- 
ciation. The Amendment would restore 
the second clause to the condition in which 
it stood when the Bill was originally in- 
troduced into the other House last year; 
and he earnestly hoped, therefore, that 
Her Majesty’s Government would not re 
fuse to adopt it. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said, they should 
keep in view that the purpose of the mea- 
sure was not so much the sale of large es- 
tates as the formation of small ones, for 
the purposes of creating a yeomanry con- 
nected with the land, and living on their 
estates. Upon this ground he thought it 
important that the attention of the noble 
Lord should be directed to the subject of 
the stamp duties, with a view to their re- 
duction, so far as regarded the transfer of 
property in land. [Mr. Osnorne observed, 
that notice had been given of a clause for 
that purpose.] The Stamp Acts, as they 
at present stood, greatly favoured the sale 
of large estates, or rather rendered it very 
expensive to acquire small ones; and 
thought that the objects of the present 
measure would not be efficiently advanced 
without an alteration in the stamp 





on the transfer of real property, 
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The SOLICITOR GENERAL could 
not assent to the suggested alteration. All 
the expenses of effecting a sale must even- 
tually fall on the estate; and he did not 
think it expedient to give to any one in- 
cumbrancer the power of subjecting the 
estate to a forced sale, contrary to the 
interests of the owner and the other in- 
cumbrancers. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 7, 

Mr. NAPIER having moved its omis- 
sion, the Committee divided :—Ayes 64; 
Noes 8: Majority 56. 


List of the Aves. 


Abdy, T. N. Lewis, G. C. 
Adair, R.A. S. Macnaghten, Sir E. 
Armstrong, R. B. Maitland, T. 
Arundel and Surrey, Monsell, W. 

Earl of Mullings, J. R. 

Baines, M. T. O'Connell, M. J. 
Barnard, E. G. Osborne, R. 
Bellew, R. M. Palmer, R. 
Boyle, hon. Col. Parker, J. 
Bright, J. Pertect, R. 
Brotherton, J. Rendlesham, Lord 
Brown, H. Romilly, Sir J. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. Russell, Lord J. 
Caulfield, J. M. Salwey, Col. 
Clive, H. B. Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Cobden, R. Smith, J. B. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. Somerville,rt.hon.SirW, 

g, W. G. Sullivan, M. 
Drummond, H. H. Tancred, H. W. 
Fagan, W. Tennent, R. J. 
Ritzpatrick, rt. hon. W. Thompson, Col. 
Fortescue, C, Thornely, T. 
Greene, J. Trelawny, J. S. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, Turner, G. J. 
Hastie, A, Vivian, J. E. 
Hawes, B. Wawn, J. T. 
Hay, Lord J. Williams, J. 
Hayter, W. G. Wilson, M. 
Heald, J. Wood, W. P. 
Henry, A. Wyld, J. 
Herbert, H. A. Young, Sir J. 
Hood, Sir A. TELLERS, 
Humphery, Ald. Hill, Lord M. 
Kildare, Marg. of Tufnell, LI. 

List of the Nozs. 

Bourke, R. S. Sadlier, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Grogan, E, 
Hamilton, G. A. TELLERS. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. Dunne, H. 
OBrien, Sir L, Napier, O. 

Clause to stand part of the Bill. 

On Clause 34, which provides for notices 
of proposed sales without order of the 
court, 

Sm J. GRAHAM thought that the 
Particular clause then under consideration 
required the most serious attention, be- 
tause he held it to be of primary impor- 
tance that while every facility should be 





given to tenants for life to sell encumbered 
estates, peculiar care should be taken that 
there should be no collusive sale, and that 
the full value of the land should be obtain- 
ed. It had been suggested to him that 
for the purpose of preventing collusive 
sales, and with the view of obtaining the 
full value of the land, the sales should take 
place by public auction. It had also been 
suggested, that for the purpose of securing 
the same object, it was desirable that the 
sale should take place in the master’s 
office, with the power of opening the bid- 
dings; but to this last proposal he had an 
insuperable objection. He wished to know, 
however, from the Solicitor General whe- 
ther he had any strong and decided objec- 
tion to the proposal that the sales should be 
by public auction ? 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL certainly 
would not object to the proposal, provided 
he was quite sure that sales by auction 
would be a security against fraud; but he 
feared that if fraud was intended, it would 
be perpetrated by public auction as well 
as by private contracts. He had always 
found, and he thought it would be the ex- 
perience of most persons, that it was far 
the best course to give the power of selling 
either by public auction or by private con- 
tract, as might be found most advisable; 
because, if they limited the sale to either 
the one or the other mode, they would 
in many cases preclude a party from sell- 
ing to the best advantage. He admitted, 
that if they were to limit the sale to one or 
other of these modes, it ought to be limited 
to sales by auction. If it was the opinion 
of the Committee that the sale should be 
by auction, he would not oppose it; but he 
presumed the right hon. Baronet, to whom 
he owed great obligations for the assist- 
ance he had rendered in improving the 
provisions of the measure, would not ob- 
ject to the estate being sold by private 
sale, if it could not be disposed of by auc- 
tion. 

Sir J. GRAHAM could conceive the 
case of a tenant for life having an interest 
in effecting a sale to the detriment of the 
heir in remainder, he being a minor, or 
under parental control; and therefore he 
thought the greatest care should be taken 
to prevent fraud. Perhaps the Solicitor 
General would consult the other law autho- 
rities on this point, and be able, on the re- 
port, to bring up the clause so altered as 
completely to meet the case. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL acceded 
to the suggestion. 
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Amendment agreed to. 

On Clause 63 being proposed (no peti- 
tion for sale without consent where an in- 
cumbrancer is in possession or during pend- 


ing suits), 


CoLtonEL DUNNE moved its omission. 
The Committee divided ;: — Ayes 165; 
Noes 30: Majority 135. 


List of the Aves. 


Adair, R. A. S. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Baines, M. T. 
Barkly, H. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Benbow, J. 

Birch, Sir T, B. 
Bolling, W. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Brand, ‘I’. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Buller, C. 

Bunbury, E. H. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Caulfield, J. M. 
Christy, S. 

Clay, Sir W. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clifford, H. M. 
Clive, H. B. 

Cocks, T. S. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowan, C. 

Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Cubitt, W. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Drax, J. S. W.S. E. 
Drummond, H. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon, J. E. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Evans, W. 

Fagan, W. 

Farrer, J. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 
FitzPatrick, rt. hn. J.W. 
Floyer, J. 
Fortescue, hon, J. W. 
Freestun, Col. 

Glyn, G. C. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Gore, W. O. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J, 
Greene, J 

Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon, Sir G, 
Grey, R. W. 
Halsey, T. P. 
Hardcastle, J, A, 
Hastie, A. 


Hayes, Sir E. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Henry, A. 

Heywood, J. 
Hindley, C. 
Iobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T, B. 
Hodges, T. L. 

Hood, Sir A. 
Horsman, E. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Hume, J. 

Jervis, Sir J. 

Jones, Capt. 

Kildare, Marq. of 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Knox, Col. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon, Col. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Macnaghten, Sir E, 
Maher, N. V. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Maitland, ‘T’. 

Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Milner, W. M. E, 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monsell, W. 

Morris, D, 

Mostyn, hon. E. M, L. 


Norreys, Lord 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connor, F. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Osborne, R. 
Paget, Lord C, 
Paget, Lord G, 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Perfect, R. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Price, Sir R. 
Raphael, A. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, O, 
Rich, H, 
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Robartes, T. J. A. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J, 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Salwey, Col. 
Sandars, J. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scully, F. 

Seymer, H. K. 
Shafto, R. D. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Simeon, J. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somerville, rt. hn. Sir W. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sullivan, M. 

Talbot, J. H. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tennent, R, J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
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Thompson, G, 
Thornely, T. 
Townley, R. G. 
Trelawny, J. S, 
Turner, G. J. 
Vesey, hon. T., 
Villiers, hon. C, 
Vivian, J. H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Wood, W. P. 
Wrightson, W. B, 
Wyld, J. 

Young, Sir J. 


TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Noxs. 


Saldock, KE. H. 
Bateson, T. 
Bennet, P. 
Beresford, W. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bremridge, R. 
Burghley, Lord 
Cole, hon, H, A, 
Dodd, G. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Forbes, W. 

Fox, R, M. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hodgson, W. N. 


Hotham, Lord 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Napier, J. 
Newdegate, C. N, 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Sadlier, J. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Stuart, H. 
Tollemache, J. 
Waddington, H, S, 
Walsh, Sir J. B, 
Wodehouse, E. 


TELLERS, 
Dunne, Col, 
Grogan, E, 


Clause to stand part of the Bill. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported. Tobe 


printed and further considered. 
House adjourned at One o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 14, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusirc BiLts.—1* Trustees Relief (Ireland). 
Reported.—Canada Union Act Amendment; County Ces 


(Ireland). 
Petitions PRESENTED. 


From Journeymen Bakers, in 


various Parts of London, for the Introduction of a Mer 
sure for the Suppression of Working by Night in Bake- 
houses.— From Littleborough, and other Places, for the 
Adoption of a System of Secular Education in the County 
of Lancaster.—From the Congregations of several Fre 
Seotch Churches, for Facilitating the Attainment of 
Sites for Churches in Scotland.—From Gringley, agai 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on the Sabbath. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 14, 1848. 


Minutes.) New Memper Sworn.—For Great Yarmouth, 
Charles Edward Rumbold, Esq. 

Pustic BrLLs.—1° Payment of Debts out of Real Eaalt} 
Cruelty to Animals Prevention, 
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9 Public Works (Ireland), (No. 2); Ecclesiastical Juris- 
diction; Spirits (Dealers in); British Spirits Warehous- 


—Administration of Criminal Justice; West 

. India Islands Relief; Navai Medical Supplemental Fund 
Society; Corn Markets (Ireland); Places of Worship 
Sites (Scotland); Highways. 

Peritions PRESENTED. By Captain Berkeley, from 
Gloucester, for an Alteration of the Law respecting the 
Clergy of the Church of England.—By Mr. Brotherton, 
from Farnworth, and Kersley, Lancashire, for a Better 
Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Sir Edward Buxton, 
from Bethnal Green, and several other Places, for an 
Alteration of the Law respecting Sunday Trading.—From 
several Clergymen of the Deanery of Hoxne, in the 
Diocese of Norwich, respecting the Tithes Commutation 
Act.—By Mr. Cardwell, from Merchants, and Others, of 
Liverpool, for Exemption of Sugars in Transit from 
the Proposed Alteration in the Duties.—By Sir De Lacy 
Evans, from Inhabitants of the City of Westminster, and 
several other Places, for Inquiry into the Bakers’ Griev- 
ancess—By Mr. Hume, from the Royal Burgh of Dysart, 
for the Restoration of Magistrates to that Borough.—By 
Mr. Bouverie, from Kilmarnock, against the Lunatic 
Asylums (Scotland) Bill.—By Captain Pechell, from 
several Surgeons, and Others, in favour of Reform in the 
Medical Profession.—By Mr. Hawes, from the Citizens 
of Montreal, Canada, against a Repeal of the Navigation 
Laws.—By Mr. Law Hodges, from the Board of Guar- 
dians of the Dudley Union, respecting Free Emigration. 
—By Mr. Ogle, from several Officers employed in the 
Hexham Union, Northumberland, in favour of a Super- 
annuation Fund for Poor Law Officers.—By Mr. Gooch, 
from the Town of Bungay, Suffolk, for an Alteration of 
the Law respecting Promiscuous Intereourse.—By Mr. 
Bouverie, from Members of the Free Presbytery of 
Paisley, against the Proposed Alteration of the Register- 
ing Births, &c. (Scotland) Act.—By Mr. Forbes, from 
Members of the Milngavie Mechanics’ Institution, against 
the Scientific Societies Bill—By Mr. Frewen, from the 
Parishes of Hollington and Crowh , Sussex, to take 


the State of the Turnpike Trusts into Consideration. 





EVICTED DESTITUTE POOR (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Sm GEORGE GREY, having moved 
the Order of the Day for the taking into 
consideration of the Lords’ Amendments 
to the Evicted Destitute Poor (Ireland) 
Bill, said, that he would briefly state the 
nature of the alterations made in the Bill 
by the other House, and what course he 
proposed the House of Commons should 
adopt with regard to them. The first al- 
teration he would call attention to was one 
made in the second clause. The House of 
— provided in the original Bill 

at— 


“The landowner or other person by whom, or 
on whose behalf, such writ, decree, order, or other 
process as aforesaid, shall have been sued out, or 
his agent, shall give notice in writing of his ine 
tention to execute the same, seven days at the 
least before the same shall be executed, to the 
guardians of the poor of the union.” 


It was to that’ part that the most ma- 

terial amendment had been made by their 

Lordships : for they substituted the ‘ re- 

heving officer” for the ‘‘ guardians of the 

Poor, as the person on whom the notice 

Was to be served; and in the first line of 
VOL. ¢, {xu} 
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the clause they introduced the words “‘ with- 
in twelve hours after ’’ the decree “ shall 
have been executed,” thereby substituting 
a notice within twelve hours after the evic- 
tion for the notice of seven days before it. 
Now, with respect to the substitution of the 
relieving officer as the person to be notified 
instead of the board of guardians, he (Sir 
George Grey) did not think that a material 
alteration, and he therefore did not propose 
to ask the House to dissent from that 
amendment. But, with respect to the 
notice being given after the fact of eviction 
had been accomplished, instead of before, 
the effect of that alteration would be to de- 
feat the very object with which the Bill 
had been passed by the House of Com- 
mons : for their great object was to insure 
that notice of the intended evictions should 
be given. He should therefore propose 
that the House should disagree in substance 
with that amendment. But as he did not 
mean to ask them to disagree with the very 
words of the notice, he would propose that 
they should allow the relieving officer to 
be retained as the person on whom the 
notice should be served; and whilst declin- 
ing to accede to the notice being given 
after the eviction, he would beg leave to 
substitute forty-eight hours before it, in- 
stead of the original term of seven days. 
The right hon. Baronet explained the 
other points on which he objected to the 
Lords’ Amendments. 

After a few observations from Mr. SHar- 
MAN CRAWFORD and Mr. Povuterr Scrope, 
objecting to the Lords’ Amendments, they 
were agreed to and dissented from as sug- 
gested by Sir Gzorce Grey. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 


On the Motion for the Second Reading, 

Mr. STAFFORD moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that it be read a second time that 
day six months. The hon. Gentleman 
said that when the people of England 
heard statements of the large amounts of 
money granted for public works in Ireland, 
they naturally desired their representatives 
to consider the objects for which any further 
grants were asked. The accounts he had 
received from that part of Ireland with 
which he was connected, mentioned that 
the fatal disease had again appeared in 
the potato crop. A most respectable gen- 
tleman at Nenagh informed him that a 
farmer in that neighbourhood had been 
compelled to dig up four acres of potatoes 
in consequence of their having failed. The 

R 
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House, therefore, ought not to conceal 
from themselves that there might again be 
difficulties in reserve for Ireland. Taking 
into consideration these hypothetical exi- 
gencies, the House ought, before con- 
senting to advance more money, to take 
eare to ascertain whether the principle 
of the former advance had not been 
fallacious, and how it was that with so 
large an amount expended, so little prac- 
tical good had been done. So far as he 
could make out, no satisfactory account 
had been furnished to the House of the 
way in which the eight millions already 
granted had been expended; and he ob- 
jected to the present measure, because it 
applied the money upon the same errone- 
ous principle. The object of the Bill was 
to advance money for public works, of 
which some, it was stated, had not been 
completed; and it was proposed that dur- 
ing the term of three years, the sum of 
945,0001. should be transferred from the 
Consolidated Fund to the credit of the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, on account of the Public Works 
Loan Fund for Ireland, the sums to be 
issued not to exceed the amount of repay- 
ments of former loans from districts where 
the works had been completed. The practi- 
cal effect of this provision would be, that the 
districts from which the means of meeting 
their just debts were forthcoming, would 
be obliged to apply the money, not to the 
payment of the Imperial Exchequer, but 
to the completion of other public works in 
Ireland. Thus those neighbourhoods where 
the possessors of property had not done 
their duty by paying up, were in reality 
taught to expect benefit from the exertions 
of those who had relieved themselves from 
liability. It was accustoming the Irish 
people to the fatal practice of trusting 
to England for more help instead of 
helping themselves; which he believed to 
be the greatest error that could have been 
devised. Do not, as it were, under false 
spacey let a measure be passed, the 
ong and short of which was to give one 
million more money in round numbers to 
Ireland upon the very plan which expe- 
rience had shown had increased the neces- 
sities, discouraged the exertions, and aug- 
mented the poverty, misery, and helpless- 
ness of the people. The best friend of 
Treland would rather witness a temporary 
pressure of local distress, than time after 
time see that House, in its favourable feel- 
ings towards the country, again teach 
the people the fatal lesson of reliance 
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upon England. The right hon. Gentle. 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had better have come forward with the 
fair and intelligible proposition that the 
whole money must be repaid, rather than 
show the prosperous localities of Ireland 
that they must pay their debts to the 
utmost, and then transfer the money to 
those who had been given to understand 
that, by postponing payment, they had 
a great chance of avoiding it al 
ther. In other words, these latter districts 
were encouraged to obtain money under 
what he believed to be false pretences, 
He could not consent to this; and, as 
an English Member, as well as an Irish 
proprietor, he felt it an imperative duty 
to move the Amendment. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE. 
QUER was not sorry to hear a disclaimer 
from the hon. Gentleman on the part of 
Irish proprietors of a wish to incur a larger 
debt to this country; but, at the same time, 
he did not think the hon. Gentleman had 
quite faithfully represented the object of 
the present measure. The Bill had three 
objects. The first was to enable the 


Treasury to readvance, for the purpose 
of completing those works which at the 


end of last year were left incomplete, such 
sums of money as might be repaid by diffe. 
rent localities; the second, to postpone for 
half a year the payment of the first instal- 
ment; and the third, to enable the Govern- 
ment, looking at the different circumstances 
of different parts of Ireland, either to di- 
minish or increase the number of instal- 
ments for the repayment of the advances 
which had been made. With regard to 
the first of these objects—the power of 
readvancing the money received—it would 
be in the recollection of the House that 
the purpose of making those advances was 
to relieve the destitute poor by finding 
them employment in the execution of pub- 
lie works; whenever this purpose was at- 
tained, the works were to be stopped, and 
the districts immediately interested were 
to complete the works in such a manner a 
they might think proper. In the early part 
of 1847 a large number of persons were 
employed upon various works. At one time 
they exceeded 700,000 in number. The 
wasteful expenditure was notorious; but 
for a time it was perfectly impossible for 
the exertions of the officers to keep # 
within a reasonable limit. The abuse s# 
length reached so great an extent, 

it was determined to change the system 
of relief, and the Relief Commission 4 
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appointed, over which Sir John Burgoyne 
presided. To reduce the numbers then em- 
ployed was a work of no slight difficulty; 
and he believed that had it not been for the 
discretion and firmness of Colonel Jones, 
it would have been impossible. The coun- 
try, however, was greatly indebted to that 
oficer, whose services had not been ade- 
quately acknowledged, for he reduced that 
enormous army of labourers not only with- 
out the slightest danger to the public tran- 
quillity, but without the slightest suffering 
to any individual. The estimated amount 
of the cost of the public works was, in round 
numbers, eight millions. The sum actually 
expended was a little under five millions. It 
was true that many persons complained 
of some of the works being left in a worse 
state than they were when began; but it 
must be recollected that in many instances 
the works were not undertaken because 
they were most advantageous, but because 
they were near the population which, being 
destitute, needed employment upon the 
spot, without walking six or seven miles 
to it. The Commissioners of Publiz Works, 


_ intheir report, which would be presented 


in a few days, said— 


“Tt had been their intention, at the opening of 
the season, to examine every work, and under- 
take only those which were of a useful character. 
Work had been required by the magistrates to be 
found for the destitute poor at their own door ; 
doubtless, therefore, many roads were broken up 
which, in their present state, were worse than be- 
fore. In all these eases it was desirable the works 
should be completed, as they remained unsightly 
monuments of neglect.”’ 


The directions given at the end of the year 
were to complete as far as possible the 
works which were indispensable, and to 
put the remainder in a safe state, leaving 
the grand jury, the county, or the gentry, 
to complete them as they might think de- 


sirable. In the course of the autumn 
Her Majesty’s Government called upon the 
Board of Works for an estimate of the 
probable expense of completing the works. 
The estimate for the completion of the 
vhole was about two millions, and for 
those which were deemed essential it was 

,000/, He would now read a further 
extract from the same report, showing the 
gtounds upon which the works were be- 
gun :— 

“No work was begun except from i i 
hecessity, pressed ook eae through Neyer 
man but by deputations. Work of any sort 


applied for, as the only means of saving the 
beople from the horrors of starvation.” ¥ 


He did not mean to say mistakes had not 
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been made in the distribution of relief, or 
that if the thing had to be done over again, 
it might not, by an organised staff, be done 
much better; but under the circumstances 
the work was most efficiently executed. 
The necessity of completing many of these 
works would not be denied. The Govern- 
ment had received representations from 
all parts of Ireland, and from Irish Mem- 
bers also, urging them to complete them. 
They were called upon as an act of public 
justice to expend the public money for that 
purpose; but he told the Irish Members 
who waited upon him, that, after what had 
been expended in Ireland in the preceding 
year, and from the pressure upon the re- 
venue, in consequence of a large deficiency, 
he did not think a large advance of public 
money could be made for that purpose. 
But, he further stated, he was not unwil- 
ling to readvance that which might be re- 
paid during a certain time for the comple- 
tion of the works. The yearly instalments 
of the money advanced for publie works, 
amounted, in round numbers, to 315,0001., 
consequently 945,000/. was the aggregate 
of the three years’ instalments; and he 
proposed to advance again whatever sams 
might be repaid within three years, if it 
was applied for. There was also another 
purpose to which a portion of this money 
might be advantageously applied. Hon. 
Gentlemen were aware there were many dis- 
tricts where an extension of drainage was 
conceived to be far more important than 
the mere completion of works, and that 
proprietors were greatly interested in ar- 
terial drainage. A Bill was introduced 
some years ago to facilitate these purposes, 
contemplating, however. that the funds 
should be provided from private sourees. 
It was never contemplated that the funds 
should be found by the public. But in the 
course of last year it was found advisable to 
vote 270,0001. for the purpose of giving 
employment to the destitute poor by means 
of arterial draining. That sum was now 
exhausted, and the Commissioners of Pub- 
lie Works were again redueed to obtain- 
ing such loans as they could from private 
individuals to carry on the works com- 
menced. The Government did not think 
it prudent to propose the issue of more 
money from the public funds; they, there- 
fore, directed the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Works to complete all such as could 
be completed with the money which they 
had in their hands, and to leave the others 
in such a state as they could be left in 
safety, until other means were provided 
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for carrying them on. He was sorry to 
say the Commissioners had found great 
difficulty in obtaining funds of any amount 
from private sources; he therefore thought 
it advisable, in order to afford employment 
for the people, and to increase the produc- 
tiveness of the land, to apply for the pur- 
poses of this drainage such money as might 
be repaid to the Exchequer, and was not 
required for completing the roads, &c. 
[Sir J. Granam: What extent of drainage 
has been effected with the 270,000I. al- 
ready granted ?] He was not prepared to 
state to what amount the works had ac- 
tually been completed. About sixty works 
were to be completed in the course of 
this summer; but he was not in a condi- 
tion to state whether at the present time 
any had actually been completed or not. 
The second portion of the Bill was to au- 
thorise the postponement of the first instal- 
ment. The original provision was, that a 
presentment should be made at the last 
spring assizes, and an instalment should be 
levied and paid at the subsequent assize. 
When the spring assizes were held, one of 
the Judges (Mr. Justice Perrin) entertain- 
ed a doubt as to the legality of the pre- 
sentment; and the grand jury of the county 


of Armagh refused to put the sum certified 
by the Commissioners of the Public Works 
into the levy, under the opinion of Mr. Jus- 


tice Perrin. Several of the other Judges, 
hearing of these doubts as to the legality 
of the presentment, wrote to the grand 
jury desiring them to suspend the present- 
ment. The Attorney General of Ireland 
thought that Mr. Justice Perrin had made 
a mistake, and overlooked the 37th cap. of 
the Act of last Session; and the question 
was taken before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to decide the legality of the pre- 
sentment; but it was not until the 6th of 
June that a decision was given in favour of 
the legality of the presentment. The levy 
having been suspended, it was found im- 
possible to have the books prepared in time 
for a levy previous to the ensuing assizes; 
consequently it was impracticable, at least 
in many counties, to obtain the money. 
In addition to this, if anything was neces- 
sary beyond the utter impossibility of effect- 
ing a levy, the Government weré bound to 
take into consideration the extreme pres- 
sure that existed during the summer 
months, when it was most difficult to ob- 
tain any payments. It was therefore 
thought better, it was indeed absolutely 
necessary, to postpone the payment of the 
instalment until after the summer assizes. 
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The last part of the Bill referred to the 
different circumstances in which different 
parts of Ireland were placed, with reference 
to the ability to make these payments; and 
certainly no general rule could be applied 
to all parts of Ireland; the same rule, in. 
deed, could not be applied to different parts 
of the same county; one part of a union or 
barony was in different circumstances from 
another part. The Poor Law Commissioners 
stated that whilst some parts of one and the 
same union could not be kept clear of debt, 
others were in the most favourable circum. 
stances; that, whilst some parts were well 
provided with funds, others were in a state 
of hopeless bankruptcy. If Gentlemen 
would look into the report, they would see 
the difference of rating in different parts; 
in some 10s. and 12s. in the pound; in 
others not above 2s., or 3s., or 5s. This 
would show the effect of diminishing the 
area of taxation; if the area of taxation 
were still further diminished, the highly- 
rated parts would not only be in a state of 
‘hopeless bankruptcy,’’ but be absolutely 
ruined. In the union of Ennis he found, 
from the report of the Poe: Law Commis. 
sioners, that— 

“In one electoral division a rate of 7s. 1}4. 
would be required, whereas if the whole union 
were taken, a rate of 2s. 1d. would in all proba- 
bility cover the amount required.” 

He admitted the heavy burdens which had 
fallen upon this country on account of Ire- 
land; and he maintained not only the lis- 
bility of Ireland to repay what this coun- 
try had so advanced, but that it was the 
duty of Ireland to repay it; and he thought 
it was reasonable and right that the repay- 
ment should ultimately be made. But the 
difficulty was, to know how to enforce the 
whole of the repayment without depriving 
the people of Ireland of such means as would 
carry them through the state of extreme 
pressure in which that country now was. 
He hoped that Gentlemen would remember 
that the burden of the poor-law was to 4 
great extent a new burden in Ireland. The 
first report of the Poor Law Commissioners 
showed that the burden was not only heavy, 
but increasing; that the amount of the rate 
up to the last year was 2,560,0000., and 
that last year’s rate alone amounted to 
1,500,0007. Gentlemen from 

would be better able than he was to 8 

to the state of the different parts of I 
with which they were acquainted. But he 
had reports from poor-law inspectors, g'" 
ing accounts of the state of destitutio, 
and the consequent difficulty of repayment 
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which were almost incredible. In Erris, 
where the whole of the population was 
99,000, last year there were 18,500 who 
received relief. He had a letter from an 
officer under the Board of Works (Mr. 
Mooney), dated Ballina, July 6th, which 
said— 

“ They talk of striking a rate of 16s. in the 
pound in Castlebar. Every article in the work- 
house has been sold by auction. Such is the 
change, that the barony collector, to justify a 
short return of cess, swore that there were 
seventy-eight townlands in Erris on which there 
yas not an inhabitant or four-footed beast.” 


Mr. Mooney, in the same letter, which was 
addressed to Captain Laveson, gave such 
a description of the distress of that part 
that he would read it to the House :— 


“That all these crops should continue to pros- 
per, and yield the full amount they promise is of 
vital importance, for the whole country is pauper- 
ised; and if it should not please Providence to 
rescue them, destruction stares everybody in the 
face: very many of the gentry are in the debtors’ 
prison—very many who are not, are imprisoned 
in their own dwellings, afraid to stir out. Many 
who were well off, and kept their horses and their 
vehicles, cannot now keep a cow, and I have been 
assured by many it is painful to witness their pri- 
vations, and, in many cases, suffering. In Castle- 
bar union there are 23,000 receiving outdoor re- 
lief; and applications have been.made equal to the 
whole amount of the population of the union. In 
Ballina union there are 40,000, and in the whole 
county there are about 125,000 receiving rations, 
independent of schools, where about 30,000 chil- 
dren are fed by the British Association. Tirawley 
barony, once the nucleus of wealth, is now almost 
destitute of even comfortable people. A panic 
seized them—they fled ; the paupers remain—the 
land grows almost nothing in comparison, and 
rates, &c., must be paid.” 


He goes on to say, in a letter dated Cavan, 
July 10, 1848— 


_“Mr. Jones, the proprietor of the coaches run- 
ning between Ballina and Sligo, assured me he 
would gladly give to anybody a farm of about 200 
acres he holds near Ballina, for two years, for the 
payment of the poor-rates alone.” 


He further says— 


“Perhaps one of the strongest proofs we have 
of the poverty of the country is the incredible 
falling-off in the ‘ priests’ dues.’ A respectable 
Roman Catholic assured me, so reduced are the 
People, that it is not one out of ten who formerly 
could and would pay for ‘ anointing’ their rela- 
tives when dying, can do so now, essential as they 
consider it to their future state ; and even coffins 
must be dispensed with in many of these cases.” 


This was one of the worst parts of Ireland; 
but it showed the impossibility of laying 
down any general rule which would be ap- 
Dlicable to all parts of Ireland. The report 
of Mr, Auchmuty, the inspecting officer of 





the Castlerea union, dated the 5th of July, 
1848, stated :— 


“ The portion of this union situated in Roscom- 
mon is mostly in grazing, and the landlords nearly 
all absentees ; the remaining portions in Galway 
and Mayo are occupied by persons holding from 
one to seven acres ; their families do what work 
is required. I am of opinion that there will be as 
many applicants for relief for the next year as 
there are at present ; they have no means of ex- 
istence; they have neither clothing, fuel, nor 
shoes, and have nothing to look forward to except 
outdoor relief,” 


These accounts showed the state of des- 
titution in various parts of Ireland, and 
the impossibility in some parts of paying 
rates adequate for the support of the poor, 
much less the sums justly due to the 
Government for advances, to the full 
extent, and that it was absolutely ne- 
eessary to allow the Government in such 
cases to mitigate the pressure. But it was 
very desirable, if possible, without any un- 
due pressure on the finances of the coun- 
try, to find the means of keeping the people 
in employment by prolonging the period 
for repayment in the distressed districts. 
It was impossible to expect that the land- 
lords and farmers of Ireland could be able 
at once to provide full employment and to 
repay advances, and yet it was of the ut- 
most importance to afford employment in 
works or drainage. Believing the object 
to be of great importance, he thought it 
better to advance for these objects the 
money to be repaid in Ireland, and which 
otherwise would be available to the Impe- 
rial Exchequer. He was aware that there 
could not be a more dangerous state of 
things than for this country to become a 
creditor of the whole population of Ire- 
land; he thought that this would be the 
most dangerous state of things for the . 
people of Ireland as well as for ourselves, 
and he was therefore anxious to keep these 
advances within the narrowest compass. 
Yet he thought it highly desirable that 
employment should be provided. He was 
happy to say that as far as any opinion 
could now be formed, there was-no prospect 
of the potato crop being lost. There had 
been some apprehension entertained of a 
failure some time ago; but the recent ac- 
counts were much more satisfactory. There 
was a prospect of a fair crop of corn and 
a reasonable crop of potatoes; and with 
the aid of the British Association and the 
Government stores, there was a -sufficient 
supply of food for the people of Ireland 
till these crops came into consumption. 


Mr, GOULBURN said, that when his 
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attention was first drawn to this Bill, he 
considered it one of a most extravagant 
nature, and he must say that the speech 
he had heard from the right hon. Gentle- 
man had in no degree altered his opinion. 
Throughout the whole of his speech, long 
and laboured as it was, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not ventured to advert to any 
of the financial considerations which he 
should have thought would have pressed 
most heavily upon the mind of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as fatal objections to 
the measure he was introducing to the 
House. The Bill had three specific ob- 
jects: the first, to complete works which 
had been undertuken at a time of distress, 
and left unfinished; the second, to post- 
pone the period at which the repayment 
of the money due from Ireland to this 
country was to commence; the third was, 
to give the Treasury an indefinite power 
of diminishing the amount and extending 
the period of the annuity which Ireland 
had engaged to pay, in liquidation of that 
portion of the advances made to that coun- 
try which was not to be considered in the 
nature of a grant. This indefinite exten- 
sion of the period of payment was, in fact, 
to convert into a grant what had been re- 


ceived as a loan, in the repayment of which 
it might have been expected that there 
would have been, on the part of Ireland, 


nothing but a cheerful acquiescence. The 
right hon. Gentleman had made his pro- 
position on the ground of present destitu- 
tion; and if the right hon. Gentleman had 
told the House that on that ground he 
wished to postpone the first payment for 
one or two preseuting sessions, there might, 
perhaps, be no objection to such a mea- 
sure. But what he objected to was this, 
that the proposition now before the House 
professed to be one for carrying into effect 
extensive public works, in which was to 
be included a great system of arterial drain- 
ing. Now, if the state of Ireland were 
such that it had become impossible to levy 
another shilling without making an almost 
insupportable addition to the rates required 
by the poor-law, then the proposition to 
make an advance for public works upon 
the security of rates to be raised on a peo- 
ple so cireumstanced, became perfectly nu- 
gatory; thus, as he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman, he would not levy the 
proposed sum, and pay it into the Exche- 
quer, to be from thence issued for these 
works, but he would give it in an indi- 
rect manner. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man meant to give a sum of 315,0001., let 
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the House be made aware of that at ones, 
As it appeared to him, nothing could be 
more clear than this, that unless the 
money were rigidly levied, there could not 
be a shilling applicable to the completion 
of the public works that had been already 
commenced. In the course of the various 
discussions respecting the state of Ireland, 
they had been told that the works under. 
taken for the purpose of giving employ. 
ment to the destitute portion of the Irish 
—— would be worse than useless 
unless they could be brought to comple. 
tion. But they were now told that when. 
ever sufficient funds were raised, they 
would be applied to complete the existing 
plans of arterial drainage. But what were 
they then to say to the roads, which, when 
over hills, were like stairs, and when 
through valleys were impassable? What 
was to be done to render the country in 
which roads were so left, tolerable as 9 
residence, and profitable as property? The 
right hon. Gentleman told the House, that 
if they granted sufficient money to com- 
plete the drainage, he should leave the 
other works as they were. But then, every 
one must feel that, if they allowed the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer so to proceed, 
they would speedily have the Government 
coming to the House again, and calling for 
more money to complete the roads. Let the 
House remember what the right hon. Gen- 





| tleman told them, namely, that 370,000I. 
| had been spent in making arterial drains, 
and that sixty only of those works had 
| approached to completion; but unless such 
| works attained perfect and entire comple 
tion, it would by most men be admitted that 
_ they were not likely to prove of any utility. 
' His hon. Friend near him adverted to the 
important principle that the Bill rested on. 
The true question for the House to con- 
sider now was, not whether they were to 
‘render assistance to Ireland — upon that 
point they were all agreed— but they 
were to look to the mode in which re 
lief was to be administered, and take 
eare that they did not encumber that coun- 
‘try with assistance. It appeared to him 
‘that they not only run the risk of doing % 
by advances of the kind now under com 
' sideration, but they also incurred the has 
ard of defeating their own purposes, and 
| destroying the impression which the loans 
granted to Ireland were intended and were 
‘calculated to create. During the year of 
| famine, Ireland was in a state of distress 
that had perhaps never been eq 
England was called upon to afford herr 
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lief, and England answered that call in 
manner full, complete, and effectual. It 
was, in the first instance, proposed to make 
a grant to the Irish of somewhat upwards 
of 5,000,000/., to enable her to get out 
of her difficulties; and it was intended 
that Ireland should repay the whole of 
the money to be advanced. In a short 
time, however, it appeared that pay- 
ment of this sum to the full extent would 
press too heavily upon a country so dis- 
tressed as Ireland then was; and by the 
last Act passed upon this subject it was de- 
termined that one half of the sum given 
to Ireland should be treated as a grant, 
and the other half as a loan, to be repaid 
by means of an annuity which was to last for 
a limited number of years. England had, 
therefore, aright, after this large concession, 
to calculate on receiving those sums for the 
payment of which she had thus stipulated. 
It was quite true that the money which 
had been advanced by England was used 
for the purpose of employing the destitute 
poor of Ireland in works which had turned 
out to be useless; and that happened be- 
cause those persons in Ireland who were 
to present for the works had not given 
themselves the trouble to distinguish be- 


tween those works which -were useful and 


those which were useless. They left the 
Government to decide everything; and the 
Government, thus compelled to decide, did 
so under the distinct understanding that 
the cost of completing all works actually 
commenced must fall on the districts in 
which the works were situated. Now, from 
that arrangement they were now called on 
to depart. If he admitted that Ireland 
had a right to claim the completion of all 
works which had been commenced, they 
were next to ask themselves, was England 
able to accomplish those objects? and next, 
was the present proposition consistent with 
financial principles? He wished it to be 
understood that he was not in any respect 
unwilling that ample aid should be given 
to the people of Ireland, so far as was 
consistent with the pecuniary burdens which 
pressed upon this country. This country 
was not indisposed to bear the burden; but 
England would not be able to undertake 
any such or any other burden unless she 
acted on sound financial principles. He 
did not say this with reference solely to 
English interests; on the contrary, every- 
thing injurious to the financial condition 
of England operated with equal intensity 
upon the condition of Ireland. It affected 
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those things which Ireland most needed— 
credit and capital; and if he did resist the 
present proposition, he hoped it would be 
felt that he did so on account of its im- 
proper and unfair operation. In all ques- 
tions of finance, there were two things 
to which a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was bound to look: the first was the 
equalisation of revenue and expenditure, 
without which all his efforts would be use- 
less; and the other the receipt and expen- 
diture of the Consolidated Fund. The 
House of Commons usually put that fund 
out of view, and seemed to consider that 
they were merely called upon to deal with 
the annual income of the country and the 
annual estimates. If the House agreed to 
vote 315,000. and place it on the Con- 
solidated Fund, the question would be con- 
sidered as disposed of; they would give 
themselves no more trouble on the subject, 
and the whole affair would drop out of the 
notice of Parliament, and no check would 
be imposed on the particular application of 
the money. The grants already made to 
Ireland amounted in the whole to8,300,0001. 
Ireland owed that to the Consolidated Fund. 
Of that sum 3,400,000/. was due for grants 
made previous to 1847, and 4,800,0001. 
for debts incurred in the course of that 
year. Of the last of these sums, Ireland 
had paid 3,5001., being about 9d. in the 
1001.; 1 per cent, however, had been paid 
of the sum due before the year 1847; Eng- 
land was to receive a sum of 2,600,0000. 
in the shape of annuity. This being the 
state of Ireland’s debt to this country, we 
were now required to withdraw 1,000,0001. 
from the receipts of the Consolidated Fund. 
And what was the state of that fund? They 
had been told that at the close of the pre- 
sent financial year there would be a defi- 
ciency of a certain amount. It was true 
they had heard a statement as to a new 
state of things; but whatever stress might 
be laid upon that, it must be felt that the 
sum of a million could not be paid other- 
wise than out of the balances of the Ex- 
chequer. They need not at present say 
how much might be the amount of the bal- 
ance in the Exchequer; some time ago it 
was understood to be 8,500,000/. In April 
last, it was 6,500,000/.; and there was 
good reason to apprehend that it would 
go on decreasing, even without the ab- 
straction of this million. But, admitting 
that the money could be obtained, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not told 
them what he was to do withit. They 
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knew pretty clearly the quarters that would | he was of opinion that an inquiry on this 
subject was of the greatest necessity, and 
ought not to be deferred beyond the pre. 
He should support the 


be made to pay: the poorest districts in 
Ireland—Erris, Clare, Galway—owed the 
largest sums, and would be the sufferers 
from the enforcement of payment. Surely 
the expenses of general drainage in other 
counties ought not to fall on places so im- 


poverished. Large districts of beg which | 


remained to be drained were in places very 
distant from those localities. If they were 
to give money for purposes of that deserip- 
tion, they ought to have each case clearly 
before them, and estimates of the expense 
of each brought forward in Committee of 


Supply. 





sent Session. 
Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE expressed his sur. 
prise at the self-congratulations of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but when 
the right hon. Gentleman said that these 
advances and these works were solely 
for the relief of the poor, the Govern. 
ment having no other object but the re. 
lief of distress, and was determined, in 
accordance with the rigid views of the 


When they gave money for pub- | political economy he professed, that this 


lic works, it was essential and necessary | xpenditure should accomplish no ulterior 
that they should know what those works | purpose — he must say it appeared to 


were; and if they voted sums liberally, they 
were bound to take care that their liber- 
ality was not thrown away. Upon these 
grounds, he held that they ought not to 
give up money that was due to the Con- 
solidated Fund. Vote money in Supply 
for specific works to any extent for which 
a case could be made out; but do not 
blindly abandon revenue, and at the same 
time encourage improvident expenditure. 
These were the reasons which induced him 
to offer an opposition to the present Bill; 
and he agreed with those who thought that 
the real secret of the measure was this, 
that in the present state of Ireland the Go- 
vernment thought it best to say that they 
would give a million for the completion of 
public works; while by declaring that it 
should be raised in Ireland, they knew 
that the money would never be raised at 
all. He objected to the measure as it 
stood, and should certainly take the sense 
of the House on it. 

CoLoneL DUNNE was understood to say 
that there could be no doubt of the neces- 
sity for advances to Ireland—the real ques- 
tion was as to the mode of application of 
the money. He agreed in many respects 
with the observations of the hon. Member 
for Northampton as to the system of waste- 
ful expenditure that had been carried on 
under the department of Public Works in 
Ireland. His experience—and he had been 
a Member of eleven Committees—induced 
him to view with great suspicion any works 
which bore the name of ‘ publie works.” 
There were districts, however, in Ireland, 
which were utterly unable to meet the de- 
mands made upon them under the new poor- 
law. The bankruptcy of those parts al- 
luded to by the hon. Baronet was an in- 
evitable consequence of the poor-law; and 





him that that object had been most fully 
carried out, for that the greater part of 
the money expended in Ireland was as 
completely lost to the resources of the em- 
pire, and to the improvement of Ireland, as 
if it had been buried in the sea. This 
debate brought to his mind a subject of 
his continual regret, which was the re 
jection of the proposal of his noble Friend 
(Lord G. Bentinck), that advances should 
be made in aid of the construction of 
railways, to have given food and employ- 
ment to the distressed, whilst it promoted 
that first means of improvement, the faci- 
lity of transit and communication through- 
out Ireland. The noble Lord and his 
supporters were told that the money, if 
it were so advanced, would be inevitably 
lost—an assertion he never believed; but 
hon. Members opposite now found that the 
money was really gone, though that scheme 
was not adopted. [Mr. M. J. O’ConneL: 
The money was spent before Lord George's 
proposition was made.] The hon. Member's 
recollection was not accurate, because the 
proposition of the noble Lord the Member 
for King’s Lynn, was that the money to be 
advanced upon the security of the rates, 
and not then granted, should be d- 
verted to railways, and secured upon 
them. And he would ask the House 
whether it would not have been better to 
have had the repayment of advances se 
cured upon the property of the railway 
companies, whose interests were involv 
in the success of their undertakings, than 
upon the baronies of Ireland, which were 
now alleged to be bankrupt ? Would there 
not have been a better chance of repay: 
ment? He recollected that they were 
also told, ‘‘ Look at the length of time 
that must elapse before advances to 
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yavs can be repaid! ’’ but was the repay- 
ment not now postponed to a day so re- 
mote that the vision of it absolutely van- 
ished in the distance ? Would it not 
have been better to have secured some 
means of intercommunication through Ire- 
land, than to have interrupted that little 
which did exist, until there was in some 
localities none safe at all? He had 
always thought it a pity that the scheme 
of the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
lyon was so perfect and complete in 
its form and details; for, being pro- 
posed by @ Member of the Opposition, 
it was, perhaps, scarcely consistent with 
the dignity of the Government to accept it, 
while they might have taken up and com- 
Jeted a less perfect measure. Still 
he had always been sorry that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not adopt at 
least a part of the project, and that they 
did not accept at the hands of the noble 
lord the Member for King’s Lynn, when 
freely offered to them, a measure so emi- 
nently calculated to benefit the country. 
The hon. and gallant Member opposite 
(Colonel Dunne) had spoken of the diffi- 
culty of collecting the rates in Ireland; 
but was that to be wondered at? Did 
not all the rates fall upon one species 
of property; and was not that property 
taxed to the utmost for the relief of the 
poor? whilst the rental was withheld, owing 
to the fears, the ill-will, or the poverty of 
the tenantry. He was not finding fault with 
the poor-law; on the contrary, he had ever 
strenuously supported it, as the only means 
of maintaining the social fabric of Ireland, 
and because he thought the property of 
Ireland ought to support the poor of Ire- 
land; but if only one mode of taxation was 
adopted, and that was levied against only 
one class of income, it must inevitably be 
exhausted. He regretted more and more, 
every day, that the Government refused to 
adopt for a limited period the income-tax for 
Ireland—because through its means they 
would have received repayment of the ad- 
vances made by England, and they would 
have touched sources of profit which were 
totally exempted from taxation in Ireland. 
And what was the House now doing ? Was 
not passing a Bill, giving to the mortgagee 
’more immediate command over the pro- 
perty of Ireland ? If any justification were 
Wanting for the imposition of an income- 
‘ax upon Ireland for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the rateable property, it was supplied 
y the introduction of the measure for the 
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sale of encumbered estates. He had 
ventured to urge the Government to apply 
an income-tax to Ireland; but he had been 
met by the argument that the property 
of Ireland was deeply mortgaged; but 
surely the mortgagees were bound to bear 
their share of the burdens of the united 
empire, and now that the House was giv- 
ing them a more direct power over the pro- 
perty of Ireland, it was doubly unjust to 
continue their exemption. It might be 
said that the greater part of the income 
derived from mortgages on property in 
Ireland did pay the tax in England; but 
why exempt any from bearing their share 
of this national burden? But it seemed 
that this money was not only applied 
to the relief of distress, but that it had 
been wasted and squandered actually to 
the detriment of Ireland. He supported 
the Amendment, and concluded by ex- 
pressing his belief that the financial trans- 
actions in regard to Ireland would not 
form a bright page in the official history of 
Her Majesty’s present Government. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The right hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Goulburn) has opposed this measure 
on the ground that it is not a good mea- 
sure of finance; and he argues that it 
would be far better to have 1,000,000. 
in the Exchequer than to lend it out to 
the people of Ireland. Now, if this were 
a question whether we should leave 
1,000,0007. in the Exchequer, or lend 
it out as a matter of speculation in the 
way proposed by this Bill, I should quite 
agree in opinion with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. If we were to consider the matter 
solely as a question of finance, I should 
concur with him; but when we look at 
the present state of Ireland, and at the 
condition of that country during the last 
two years, I think we ought not to be in- 
fluenced solely by financial considerations. 
The right hon. Gentleman has adverted to 
the public works undertaken in Ireland—a 
system which began during the Adminis- 
tration of which he was a Member, when 
large sums were granted, and further sums 
were advanced for the purpose of carrying 
on public works during a period of great 
distress. That system was continued and 
extended in 1847 very much beyond what 
had becn contemplated, at a time when the 
food of more than 3,000,000 of people had 
utterly failed. Sir, with the experience 
we have had, I am quite ready to acknow- 
ledge that 1 think it is a far better plan, 
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when you have to relieve distress, and to 
feed people who are starving, to afford 
them food by the cheapest mode in which 
you can do it, rather than to look to the 
mixed purpose of affording them food, and 
at the same time of executing works of 
public utility. I think the experience we 
have had in this and other cases shows, 
that although there is an apparent advan- 
tage in having works of public utility un- 
dertaken and executed by paupers, yet that 
it is a cheaper system to feed persons who 
are in a state of starvation, requiring no- 
thing in return; and, if you have public 
works to undertake, to give the best la- 
bourers the highest wages you can afford 
for the species of work they are required 
to perform. But, although that is the re- 
sult of experience, I think the general 
opinion at the early period of 1846 was, 
that the execution of public works might 
be combined with the object of affording 
food to the people of Ireland. The hon. 
Member for Portarlington said, that it 
was entirely the fault of the Board of 
Public Works and of the Government that 
the works were ill chosen; but I think the 


hon. Member for Londonderry has com- | 


pletely answered that statement; because, 


in point of fact, no work was undertaken 
because the Government or the Board of 
Works chose to undertake it, but because 
it was recommended by a barony present- 


ment. All that the Board of Works and 
the Treasury had to do was to choose 
among the works so presented. Those 
persons, therefore, who possessed local in- 
formation, and who were able to judge of 
the nature of the works, were the indivi- 
duals who were primarily referred to; and 
my belief is, that where the country gen- 
tlemen, or those who sat to make these 
presentments, kept their heads cool upon 
this subject, and considered what works 
would be useful, in those instances the 
works which were executed were really of 
service, and not of the useless or mis- 
chievous nature which has been ascribed 
to them by some hon. Members. But the 
consequence of undertaking works of so 
extensive a nature, upon which more than 
700,000 people were employed, and of 
ceasing to continue them when it was no 
longer necessary to provide food for the 
people, was necessarily to occasion great 
inconvenience; and then the question arose 
whether, when we obtained the repayment 
of some portion of the sums which had been 
advanced, it would not be advisable to re- 
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issue part of the amount for the 

of completing the works that had been 
commenced. It is obvious, with respect 
to many of the roads which have been com. 
menced, that they may be completed 
far as to be of some utility. The right 
hon. Member for Cambridge University 
has suggested that the better course would 
be obtain the repayment of all the advan. 
ces, and to propose a grant in Committee 
of Supply for the purpose of completing 
the works which have been commenced, 
I should agree with the right hon. Gen. 
tleman on this point, if it were so simple 
an operation to obtain repayment of the 
advances; but I am afraid the result of 
adopting such a plan would be that, while 
a considerable sum would be advanced or 
paid out of the Exchequer, the sum rm 
ceived by the Exchequer might not be so 
large as the right hon. Gentleman seems 
to suppose. My right hon. Friend near 
me has stated, so various are the cireum- 
stances of different districts in Ireland, 
that while, in some cases, you might ob 
tain the repayment of the advances bys 
rate of ls. or ls. 6d. in the pound, in 
other cases it would be almost impossible 
to obtain repayment at all. We propose, 
therefore, that a certain discretion shall 
be left with the Treasury, and that where 
the advances are readily repaid they shall 
be reissued for the completion or continu 
ance of public works; and that where it is 
absolutely necessary, from the extreme dis- 
tress of the country, that the period of the 
repayment should be postponed, such 
postponement may be granted. In the 
course of this debate the question has 
been revived, whether there ought to have 
been an inquiry into the working of the 
poor-law in Ireland. Now, it appears to 
me that to pass a law of the nature of & 
poor-law in one Session of Parliament, 
and immediately after the commencement 
of the next Session to institute an inquiry 
into its operation, would be almost saying 
that the law should not be put in force. | 
consider that such an inquiry ought not to 
be made until the law has been in oper 
ation for a sufficient time to afford a fait 
opportunity of testing its efficiency. There 
is now a Commission inquiring into the 
size of the districts—a question ups 
which great difference of opinion exists, 
not only in this House but in Ireland. 
ean only say, from what I have hear 
that while it is very difficult, from the dis- 
tress of the ratepayers in some parts 
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Ireland to obtain the rate, I have received 
from other parts of the country very satis- 
factory accounts of the working of the 
rlaw. Certainly, it appears to me 
that, except by means of a poor-law, no 
permanent system can be provided for sup- 
porting the destitute poor of Ireland. I 
am glad to find that the hon. Member for 
Kerry agrees in that opinion. I perfectly 
with him that the time will come 
when it will be right to consider the work- 
ing of the poor-law; and if any amendment 
can be made in it we shall not be disposed 
to resist the endeavours of Irish Members 
to render that law as unobjectionable as 
ssible. 
Bill read a second time. 
House adjourned at half-past Nine 
o'clock. 


—~ — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, July 15, 1848. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Brurs.—1° Consolidated Fund 
(3,000,0004.) 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Frewen, from the Town 
of Faversham, Kent, for a Repeal of the Duty on Malt. 
—By Lord George Bentinck, from several Actors and 
Actresses employed at the Theatre Royal, Adelphi, for 
Restricting the Number of Foreign Theatres in the Me- 
tropolis.—By Sir George Grey, from the Committee of 
Management of the Warwick County Asylum, in favour 
of Measures for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders.— 
By Mr. Frewen, from Guardians of the Eastbourne Poor 
Law Union, for an Alteration of the Poor Law. 





THE SUGAR DUTIES. 


Report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means brought up. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK wished to ask a 
question of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. By the 
Act 9 and 10 Victoria, c. 63, there were 
four different schedules under which duties 
were levied. There was a schedule of 
duties to be levied on sugar and molasses 
the growth and produce of any foreign 
country. But there was also a schedule 
of duties to be raised on all foreign sugar, 
or molasses, not otherwise charged with 
duties. That was the schedule of duties 
provided, as it was understood, for sugar, 
whether refined or otherwise, imported 
from a country of which it was not the 
growth or produce. By this fourth sche- 
dule, no refined sugar could be imported 
from Hamburgh, Antwerp, or any part of 
the Continent, except on payment of three 
guineas per ewt. No brown clayed or 
muscovado sugar, not being refined, could 
be imported except on payment of a duty 
of two guineas; an no molasses could be 
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imported except on payment of 15s. 8d. ; 
that schedule of duties being guarded by 
the 6th clause of the Act, which 6th clause 
was in the spirit of the navigation laws, 
and enacted that no sugar should be ad- 
missible for entry for home consumption at 
the same lower rates of duty, as being the 
produce of any foreign country, unless the 
master of the ship importing the same, or 
the consignee, should prove, to the satis- 
faction of the officers of Her Majesty’s 
Customs, at the port of importation, that 
such sugar was bond fide the growth and 
produce of the foreign country from which 
it was imported. With respect to the 
resolution passed on the 10th of July last, 
the important question to be answered 
was, whether, with reference to the 3rd 
schedule, the provisions of the old Act, 
with respect to sugar refined abroad, or 
imported from any place in Europe, was 
omitted in the present Act; whether sugar 
refined abroad, which was admissible under 
the old Act only, at the duty of three 
guineas, was to be now admitted under the 
duty of 1l. 7s. 9d., or of 1l. 4s. 8d., as 
provided by the 3rd schedule of duties 
agreed to in the resolution of July the 
10th. There had been sold, or offered for 
sale, sugars forming part of the assets of 
De Bruyn and Co., which were warehoused 
in Holland, and of which the short price in 
London now was 23s. According to the 
old law, those sugars could only be sold in 
this country on payment of three guineas 
per ewt. for home consumption, or could 
only be imported to be refined for foreign 
exportation. Purchased for 23s., and re- 
fined abroad, those sugars would fetch 
29s.; but if such sugar, under the resolu- 
tion lately passed, were admitted upon a 
duty of 1/. 4s. 8d., the result would be 
that those sugars would be sold for con- 
sumption here at 54s. 6d. It must be 
clear to the House, that if those sugars 
could come into consumption on a duty of 
24s. 8d., the difference in the value of 

those sugars would be no less than 6s. 10d., ~ 
according as the Government might con- 
strue the resolution which had been passed. 
By the old Act no foreign muscovado su- 
gars could be admitted, not being the 
growth and produce of the country from 
which they were imported, except upon 
the payment of a duty of two guineas. By 
the resolutions which had been passed, 
these muscovado sugars, unless they were 
protected by the navigation laws, would 
come in. [Mr. LasBoucnere: They are 
protected.] He was inclined to think they 
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were. He believed that at present they|the Dutch claimed to have their many. 
would be prevented from entering this | factured sugar admitted under the treaties 
country by the navigation laws. But if| which placed them on the footing of the 
the old law were repealed, these sugars, most favoured nation; and therefore we 
might be admitted at one guinea and 18s. | could not impose a higher duty on their 
6d., instead of two guineas, which was the | manufactured sugar. The present resoly. 
duty under the 9th and 10th of Victoria. | tion was so worded that the third schedule 
It appeared that out of 27,000 tons of fo- | comprehended all sugar the produce of fo. 
reign sugar in bond in this country on the | reign countries not otherwise charged with 
5th of July, 15,000 tons were imported in duty. Consequently, sugar refined in Hol- 
unprivileged ships. It appeared also that land or Hamburgh was now admissible for 
the excess of stock in hand in the various | home consumption at a duty of 1. 4s. 8d; 
ports of Europe was equal to 15,000 tons, and so on. With respect to the second 
as compared with the stock of last year. | question, there was a certain quantity of 
Thus there were 30,000 tons of foreign; sugar warehoused in this country which 
sugar, which, under the old Act, could only was imported in ships not belonging to the 
be admitted into consumption on payment , countries where it was produced; and that 
of a duty of two guineas, and, unless pro-| sugar was not admissible for home con- 
tected by the navigation laws, would be ad- | sumption under the navigation laws, 
missible into this country on the payment| Report agreed to. 

of duties of one guinea, and 18s. 6d.,if the! House adjourned at half-past Twelve 
resolution passed the other day were con- | o’clock. 

strued in the way in which it was under- ee 

stood the Board of Customs had directed HOUSE OF LORDS, 

it to be construed. The first question he 

had to ask the right hon. Gentleman was, Monday, July 17, 1848. 
whether sugars refined on the continent of ee SS Cathen= The Lad Wigns Te 
Europe would be admitted under the three | pyniic Bixus.—1* Wolverhampton curacy. 


guineas duty (which he apprehended not), | 2* Appeals on Civil Bills (Dublin). 
Reported.—Officers of Courts of Justice (Ireland) Asi- 
milation of Appointments. 





whether they would be prohibited altoge- | 
ther, or would come in under a duty of | 3* County Cess (Ireland); Criminal Law Administration 


ll. 4s. 8¢.? He had also to ask how the! Amendment; Canada Union Act Amendment. 


. . PETITIONS PRESENTED. From the Committee of Ma- 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to deal with magunent of the Waratth County Aagiom Or Gu: is 


foreign sugar now warehoused in foreign | tion of Measures for the Reformation of Juvenile Offen- 


ports, and with foreign sugar now in this|  ders.—From the Presbytery of Garioch, for the Amend- 

} ° ; ‘Wi . ment of the Present System of granting Spirit Licenses, 
country imported in unprivileged ships,| 2°7 that Toll House: suay te andlted cages 
supposing the navigation laws not to be re-| the Privilege of Licenses.—From several Odd Fellow 


pealed this Session, and that sugar to be | Lodges, forthe Extension of the Provisions of the Benefit 
transported to Antwerp for the purpose of | 2)" Atteration of oe ns eee 
being brought back to this country ? and Colonial Spirits. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that the first question of SPAIN. 
his noble Friend applied to sugar of that de-| The Marquess of LONDONDERRY: 
scription which was chargeable with a duty | My object in asking the question, of which 
of three guineas. The schedule of the old | I have given notice, is the alarm which! 
Act to which his noble Friend referred had feel at the report that this proceeding of 
been put in to provide for unforeseen cases. | shooting General Alzaa will revive the 
There were certain descriptions of sugar | horrors of the former civil war in Spain, 
which might come in actually without duty. | so justly condemned by this country, and 
If sugar could be grown at St. Helena, it | so happily, I thought, for ever put an end 
could come in without payment of duty. | to by that humane convention, which has, 
The schedule was put in to prevent frauds | to the honour of the individual who accom- 
and meet those possible cases. As soon as /| plished it, obtained the appellation of the 
the Act was passed, a question was raised | Eliot Convention. This sanguinary act by 
with respect to loaf sugar. A distinction | the Christino troops seems to have beet 
was then made between manufactured and | followed up by General Elio, as a reprisal, 
raw sugar; and, as with cotton in Eng-| shooting twelve civic guards, which makes 
land, that was taken as the produce of one believe that we shall see those atroce 
the country which was in a manufactured | ties renewed which were so fearful in the 
state. The sugar of Holland was refined; | late war. It seems that the Carlist forces 
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sre organising again in Navarre. The 
inhuman practice I have alluded to was 
begun by the Christinos shooting the 
mother of Cabrera; and possibly this act 
towards General Alzaa may be only the 
commencement of similar slaughter. Every 
one must surely deplore the state of our 
resent relations with Spain, more espe- 
cially if we are cut off from all communi- 
cation of an official character with the Go- 
yernment of that country. To be shut 
out by any circumstances from that inte- 
resting part of the Continent, in which of 
late years we have taken so prominent and 
extraordinary a part, seems most unfortu- 
nate, not alone in relation to friendly com- 
munications, but especially in relation to 
our commerce. The unhappy differences 
that closed the career of M. Isturitz in 
this country have never been explained. 
This House and the country have surely a 
right to know in what position our affairs 
stand now with Spain. I understood from 
anoble Lord the leader of a great party 
in this House, that he would bring on a 
discussion on this subject. The Session, 
however, seems drawing to a close, and 
one hears no more of it; and yet how do 
we stand as to the Spanish papers and 
correspondence which have been laid on the 
table? I must say there has been as 
great inclination to suppress and garble 
documents in the department of the Fo- 
reign Office as has been shown with re- 
spect to the Colonial Office. In the first 
series of papers there was a suppression 
of a very important despatch. It appeared, 
however, in the Journals. I moved for it, 
and it was produced in the second series— 
I mean the despatch of the Duke of Soto- 
mayor to the Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Her Majesty, dated April 15. This de- 
spatch was most important in answering 
Mr. H. Bulwer’s letter of the 12th of 
March, ably and unreservedly; and, se- 
condly, in establishing the fact, that we 
not only have pursued a system of inter- 
fering in Spain, but that we actually called 
upon and insisted upon Spain interfering 
in Portugal; and, thirdly, the indignation 
felt by Spain at our throwing in her teeth, 
in these latter days, our having aided 
im placing Queen Isabella on the throne. 
This important despatch was at length 
squeezed out. But why was it delayed at 
first? With respect to answers to almost 
all the remaining correspondence, we are 
left officially much in the dark. We have 
now all our own story, but not one word 
of the Spanish injuries and complaints. 
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We have seen, as before, a very long 
letter condemning various statements and 
charges. Whether true or not, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers will afford us no means 
of investigating; and it is from seeing the 
impossibility of getting information as to 
all these points, and our actual relations 
with Spain, that I have felt it my duty, 
from the interest I have ever taken in 
these concerns, to put this question, 
namely, whether the Government had any 
means of ascertaining from our Consuls in 
Spain, or from any attaché, what was 
passing in that country ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that the question of the noble Marquess 
was this, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was in a condition which would enable 
them to furnish the House with any infor- 
mation with respect to Spain? He would 
not take upon himself to say that Her 
Majesty’s Government was in a condition 
to answer all the questions which might be 
put to them with respect to Spain; but in 
reference to the particular matter to which 
the noble Marquess had alluded, he had no 
hesitation in telling the noble Marquess 
that the Government was in possession, 
through a consular agent, of the fact that 
one Carlist general had been put to death 
—in fact, that some of those unfortunate 
practices which heretofore had prevailed 
in Spain, had been revived. He could only 
say that this Carlist general had been shot 
before an answer could be received to a 
remonstrance which had been sent to 
Madrid on the subject. But, in fact, if 
Her Majesty’s Government, had received 
any information, it would have been quite 
impossible for it to have interfered. He 
could only say that he viewed this proceed- 
ing, as everybody must, with the highest 
disapprobation. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY said, he 
could perfectly understand what the noble 
Marquess meant when he stated that the 
Government were not authorised to inter- 
fere in respect to the internal affairs of 
Spain; but he could not but remember 
that the present Government of this coun- 
try had a considerable advantage over their 
predecessors who formed the Government 
during the late civil war in Spain. He 
begged to remind the noble Marquess that 
the Pretender to the Crown of Spain was 
at this moment a resident in London, 
under the protection of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; whereas during former times 
Don Carlos was not in this country, and 
was, therefore, an independent party in 


Spain. 
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Spain, and could not be interfered with | to perpetuate them by opposing this meg. 
but by a commission such as was sent by | sure. He should resist the Amendment of 
the noble Duke to Spain. But he (Lord | the noble Earl. 
Malmesbury) hoped that if Her Majesty’s|} Lorp WHARNCLIFFE said, he did 
Government had any authority with the | not mean to deny there were many advan. 
Pretender, they would exercise it; and he | tages connected with an alteration in the 
was sure their suggestions would be listen- | law of entail; but the present measure, to 
ed to: he hoped they would induce him to | effect that object, constituted one of the 
recall those emigrants and partisans who | worst invasions of private rights that had 
had gone out to Spain, and who were | ever been presented to their Lordships, 
perishing in the most miserable manner. | In almost every other instance where Par. 
He was sure that those parties would not |liament had interfered compulsorily with 
risk their lives if they received positive | the rights of property, they had taken eare 
orders from the Spanish Pretender not to | that the parties interfered with obtained 
persist in their undertaking. compensation. But this Bill not only pro- 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE | posed to interfere with future entails, as 
said, it was perhaps incorrect on his | to which he did not himself object, but it 
part to add anything to what he had | proposed to interfere with existing entails, 
already stated; but as the noble Earl | under which parties might be entitled to 
had adverted to the first point connected | rights though they were not in the actual 
with the question of the noble Mar- | possession of them. The question between 
quess, he wished to correct a misappre- | him and the owners of the Bill he admitted 
hension which the noble Earl seemed to | was only one of degree; but it appeared to 


be under. In the first place, though it | him that when they permitted an heir of 


was known perfectly well that the person 
referred to was now resident in this coun- 
try, the Government had no right to im- 
pute to him that he was at this moment 
the Pretender to the Crown of Spain; and, 
least of all, that he exercised a control over 
the operations carrying on in Spain, or 
that he was chargeable with the character 
of those operations. But if he did consider 
himself to be the Pretender to the throne 
of Spain, we had no right to assume even 
this. Her Majesty’s Government could 
not recognise him as exercising authority 
in Spain; and they had no reason to be- 
lieve that at this moment he assumed such 
a right as that which was imputed to him. 


LAW OF ENTAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Lorp CAMPBELL moved the Commit- 
tee on this Bill. 

The Eart of HADDINGTON admitted 
that the present law of entail in Scotland 
was defective; but he saw many objections 
to this Bill, whieh, he regretted to say, 
trampled on vested rights, which ought to 
have been protected in that House. He 
was aware that his opposition to the Bill, 
supported as it was by the Government 
and by a large majority of their Lordships, 
would be fruitless. The noble Earl con- 
cluded by moving that the House go into 
Committee on the Bill that day three 
months. 

Lorp CAMPBELL expressed his sur- 
prise that the noble Earl, having admitted 
the defeets of the present law, should seek 





entail, with consent of three of his sons, 
to bar the rights of all other relations, they 
conferred a right which went beyond the 
necessities of the case, for he had heard 
nothing to satisfy him that. the rights of a 
fourth son, for instance, could not be esti- 
mated as well as the rights of nearer heirs. 
He thought, therefore, that this Bill dealt 
in too summary a manner with those rights; 
at the same time he did not wish to stand 
in the way of the Bill going into Com- 
mittee. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, there was a 
strong advantage in the English over the 
Scotch law of entail, as it was adapted to 
two great ends, both of which were of con- 
siderable importance. The one was that 
land was not tied up in so strict a manne 
as to take it out of the reach of eommeree, 
while at the same time it was sufficiently 
stringent to provide adequately for the 
maintenance of the great families of the 
country, which was of great importance in 
a monarehical conntry like this. He, there- 
fore, thought some alteration in the law of 
entail in Scotland was advisable, though 
he must confess he was not altogether pre- 
pared for such a sweeping measure. He 
thought Parliament was entitled to deal ss 
it pleased with future entails; but he had 
strong objections to giving the measures 
retrospective operation. He did not think 
that either his recollection or his 
afforded any example of so vast a change 
being effected in the legal bearings of Pn 
perty as was proposed in this Bill, fw 
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the Bill not only prevented persons from 
entailing their lands in future, but it went 
beckward, and said that all entails now 
existing in Scotland should be liable to be 
proken, and treated as if they had been 
entailed according to the English instead 
of the Scotch law. If this change were 
secomplished, the position of Scotland and 
Bngland, with respect to the law of entail, 
would be reversed, and they would give 
the Scotch proprietor more power over 
existing entails than the English proprietor 
had, He, therefore, could not agree to 
this change without opening his eyes to 
the consequences; and yet, upon the whole, 
he felt he would not oppose it. 

Lorp CAMPBELL reminded his noble 
and learned Friend that the English law of 
entail, as enacted by Edward I., under the 
statute De Donis Conditionalibus, was as 
stringent as the Scotch law, till the whole 
was overset by one decision of the Court 
of Common Pleas in Tarleton’s case. This 
measure only proposed to do constitution- 
ally by Parliament what had before been 
done irregularly by a decision of a court of 
law. 

Motion negatived. Bill to be reported. 


CANADA UNION ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

Eart GREY moved the Third Reading 
of this Bill. 

Lord STANLEY did not mean to op- 
pose this Bill, but he could not allow this 
measure to pass without expressing his 
regret that this Bill did not provide for our 
language being used in the courts of law 
in the United Provinces of Canada. He 
considered that this would be a serious dis- 
advantage in the operation of the Act, by 
which the ends of the union would be alto- 
gether frustrated, and a permanent barrier 
would be raised up between two portions 
of the country, whose amalgamation was 
essential to the welfare of both. 

Eaxt GREY said, he could not admit 
that the measure would have this effect. 
The information he had received from his 
noble Friend the Governor General of Ca- 
tada was, that the existing state of the 
lw defeated its own object—that it kept 
up astate of law directly the contrary of 
their object—and that instead of erasing 
the distinctions of race it made them only 

more marked and obvious. He ad- 
mitted that it would be an advantage if 
one language were used in the official re- 
tords throughout Canada; but he attached 
Xiill more importance to the principle of 
allowing all their local concerns to be re- 
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gulated according to the wishes and feel- 
ings of the people of Canada. He therefore 
could not doubt that this measure, which 
had been recommended by three successive 
Governors General, would receive the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. He was happy to say 
that the privileges accorded to the Cana- 
dians of being allowed to manage their own 
internal affairs, had been very successful in 
reconciling all classes in the colony to the 
existing system of government, and to 
cause them to regard with warm attach- 
ment this country, Her Majesty, and the 
institutions under which they lived; in 
proof of which he referred to several me- 
morials and grand-jury addresses that had 
lately been received from both the French 
and English portions of the population. 
All the attempts that had been made, even 
during the recent events in Europe, to 
produce agitation in Canada, had totally 
failed, and the colony now enjoyed a degree 
of peace and of general content which he 
believed had never before prevailed. These 
were the results of allowing the Canadians 
to manage their own affairs: he was per- 
suaded that the principle was right and 
just in itself, and he hoped their Lordships 
would agree to it. 
Bill 3, and passed. 
House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 17, 1848. 


Mrnutss.) Pvuetic Bitis.—1° Regent’s Quadrant Co- 

lonnade; Salmon Breed Preservation; Bakehouses. 

2° Consolidated Fund (3,000,0002.) 

Reported.—Spirits (Dealers in); Parochial Debt and Audit, 

5° West India Islands Relief; Administration of Criminal 
Justice ; Naval Medical Supplemental Fund Society; 
Corn Markets (Ireland); Ecclesiastical Districts Assign- 
ment. 

PeTirions PresenteD. By Mr. Sharman Crawford, from 
the Parish of Greyabbey, Downshire, for a Repeal of the 
Union with Ireland.—From the Inhabitants of Ulverston, 
Lancashire, in favour of Universal Suffrage.—By Mr. 
Gladstone, from the Clergy of the Deanery of Chester- 
field, against any Alteration of the Doctrine of the Church 
of England.—By Mr. Christy, from the Parish of Broom- 
field, Essex, against the Sale of Spirituous Liquors on 
the Sabbath.—From Thomas Dyer, of Forest Gate, 
Essex, for Inquiry respecting the Bow County Court.— 
By Sir William Clay, from the Minister and Congregati 
of James’s Church, Ratcliffe Cross, London, against the 
Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.—By Mr. G. 
Hamilton, from the Parish of St. James, near Exeter, 
for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with the 
Church Education Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Walpole, 
from the Parish of Ealing, Middlesex, for Alteration of 
the Highways Bill. 





VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 
The Eart of LINCOLN wished to put 
a question to the noble Lord at the head of 





the Government, of which he had given 
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notice on Friday last. On Thursday he| opinion the Hudson’s Bay Company wer 
had asked the hon. Gentleman the Under justified in their conduct, and that th 

Secretary for the Colonies, whether an in- were not chargeable with the alleged delip. 
quiry had been instituted by the Colonial quencies of which they had been accused, 
Office into the management by the Hud- In this state of affairs the Government 
son’s Bay Company of the territories over | had to consider whether or not a further 
which they exercised authority; and, if! and more special inquiry should be made 
any such inquiry had been instituted, whe- | before taking any steps with respect to 
ther, pending that inquiry, it was the in-| Vancouver’s Island. On that question his 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to | opinion—and it was also the opinion of the 
make a farther grant to the company of | Cotminneeh-at, that as the communi. 
Vancouver’s Island, giving them similar cation with that part of North Ameries 
powers over that island as over their other | was so difficult—as, in fact, it could only 
territories? To that question the hon. | take place twice in the year—there would, 
Gentleman replied, that the inquiry had | therefore, be great delay before any special 
been instituted through the instrumentality | inquiry could be made and reported to the 
of his noble Friend the Governor General | Governor General of Canada, and then sent 
of Canada, and that that inquiry not hav- ' to this country; and that it was, therefore, 
ing been considered sufficiently ample by | better at once to proceed with the arrange. 
the Colonial Office, a further inquiry had ment to be made with the Hudson’s Ba 
been ordered to be conducted ra, officer Company. That arrangement, as the 4 
in the Queen’s service. The hon. Gentle-| ble Lord seemed to understand, would in. 
man stated further, that negotiations had | ply a cession of the land of Vancouver's 
been carried on between the Government | Island, and also of certain powers of Go- 


and the Hudson’s Bay Company for a ces- 
sion of further powers to the company, 
but that nothing had been as yet concluded, 
inasmuch as there appeared to be some 
hesitation on the part of the company to 


accede to certain demands made by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Colonial 
Office, as he (Lord Lincoln) understood, in 
reference to some arrangement connected 


with the subject of colonisation. Under 
these cireumstances the question of which 
he had given notice on Friday, and which 
he now wished to ask the noble Lord, was, 
whether pending the inquiry that had been 
recently instituted into the mode in which 
the Hudson’s Bay Company had governed 
the territories now committed to its charge, 
the noble Lord would undertake, on the 
part of the Government, that, until that 
report had been submitted to the Govern- 
ment and laid on the table of this House, 
that no such cession of Vancouver’s Island 
would be made to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
any ? 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies had already informed the 
noble Lord that the Governor General of 
Canada had been written to, with a view 
to his making further inquiry respecting 
the conduct of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. His noble Friend at the head of 
the Government of Canada had not made 
any special inquiry; but Major Crofton, 
who had commanded the Queen’s troops 
in the district, had reported that in his 





vernment, though not the same as the 
Hudson’s Bay Company now had over 
their present territory. The agreement 
which had been made, and which was now 
awaiting the final answer of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, would be laid before Par. 
liament; but secing the anxiety of other 
parties for colonisation in Vancouver’s Is- 
land, it was the opinion of his noble Friend 
at the head of the Colonial Office, and of 
the Government, that loss of time would 
be a serious detriment, and that it would 
be desirable, without waiting for any re- 
port such as the noble Lord alluded to, 
to proceed at once to complete the arrange- 
ment with the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
He could not, therefore, give the pledge 
which the noble Lord required of him. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: I stated the other 
day, in answer to a question from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Ri- 
pon (Sir J. Graham), that I would this 
day take the usual course adopted of late 
years, of stating what Bills the Govern- 
ment hope to proceed with in the present 
Session, and which they intend to post 
pone. I can only state the principal of 
the Bills—those which are of great impot- 
tance; and it is not necessary I should go 
into any statement with regard to Bills of 
a minor nature. The first I shall mention 
is the Public Health Bill, which has 
this House, had the second reading in 
House of Lords, and is still in that Hows. 
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intend to press for the opinion of Parlia- 
ment in the present Session; and they 
hope that it will receive their assent. The 
next Bill is the Encumbered Estates (Ire- 
land) Bill. That Bill came from the Lords. 


Many amendments have been introduced | 


into it in this House; it has gone through 
Committee, with the general assent of this 
House; and certainly we shall proceed 
with it in the view of obtaining the assent 
of the House of Lords to the amendments 
we have made. 


ought not to be delayed. 


time on Thursday night, with which we 
shall also proceed. It is the Bill relating 
to corrupt practices at elections. This is 
a measure referring to an inquiry into the 
state of boroughs with reference to which 
the returns have been questioned and set 


{Jury 17} 
With regard to that Bill, the Government ' 


I think this Bill is one of 
great importance, and that its enactment | 
There is a Bill | 
which I introduced the other night, and | 
vhich I propose shall be read the second | 
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period of the Session, the very great im- 
portance of the question, and that the Bill 
could not, for some time yet, go up to the 
| House of Lords, we have come, reluctant- 
ly, to the opinion that we cannot proceed 
'with it in the present Session. At the 
same time, having stated this intention, we 
hope there will be no objection on the part 
of the House to agree to go into Commit- 
tee with the view of assenting to the pro- 
positions of my right hon. Friend, and of 
introducing the Bill, so that this House 
and the country may have it before them, 
and be in a condition to consider its provi- 
sions before it is again proposed. I feel, 
Sir, that while this measure has been the 
subject of great discussion in this House 
and in the country, the failure of its pass- 
| ing this Session will be a great disappoint- 
;ment to some of our most important colo- 
| nies. I therefore think it my duty to de- 
,clare that, whilst taking blame—if there 


‘is any blame upon the subject—for delay 


the Session. 


aside in the present Session of Parliament; | to the Government, and imputing none to 
and it is not fitting that it should be post-!any man or body of men in this House, 
poned. I shall therefore proceed with that | the Government propose to introduce that 
Bill on Thursday next, hoping that it will | measure at the earliest period of the next 


receive the assent of Parliament this Ses- 
sion. Another Bill, with regard to which 
questions have been frequently asked, is, 
the Diplomatic Relations with Rome Bill. 
That Bill came from the other House of 
Parliament. It is in the hands of my 
uoble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; and he will, as soon as he 
is able to obtain a day for that purpose, 
move the second reading, with the view of 
proceeding with it in the present Session. 
Icome now to a subject of the utmost im- 
portance, founded upon a recommendation 
contained in the Speech from the Throne 
atthe commencement of the Session, but 
lm consequence of the debates upon the 
Amy and Navy, the renewal of the income 
tax, and other questions, not introduced, 
4s we had hoped, early in the Session, but 
after some delay—I mean the resolution 
upon which it is proposed to found a Bill 
for the amendment of the navigation laws. 
Sinee that resolution was introduced, we 
have had resolutions introduced upon the 
Suggestion of Government, and amend- 
ments proposed with relation to the sugar 
utles—subjects which have likewise led 
‘0 very long debates. We have, therefore, 
een disappointed in the hope that we were 
ed to entertain, that we should be abie to 
g0 on continuously with that measure, till 
ithad passed, as soon as it was introduced. 

‘matters stand now, considering the late 
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| Session of Parliament; and after the dis- 
cussion the subject has received—after the 
| approbation of the principle expressed by 
large majorities of this House—the impor- 
' tant province of Canada, and those foreign 
| Powers to whom we have held out the ex- 
| pectation that the navigation laws would 
be repealed, will probably rest in confi- 
dence that the next Session of Parliament 
will see a measure—whether exactly such 
as the Government now propose or not, I 
will not say—taking away the restrictions 
imposed by the navigation laws, receive 
the assent of Parliament. With the mea- 
sure relative to the navigation laws, I pro- 
pose to withdraw the Merchant Seamen’s 
Fund Bill, and the Light Dues Bill, of 
which they are the consequence. There is 
another measure of very great importance 
to which I must allude, which has not re- 
ceived any discussion, or hardly any, in 
the present Session—I mean the Bill re- 
lating to the franchise of counties in Ire- 
land. This is a very important measure; 
but I do not think that the discussion upon 
a Bill of so much consequence ought to 
begin at this time. Other measures rela- 
tive to the franchise will be introduced in 
the next Session, and therefore I propose 
to reserve this till the next Session. There 
is another measure of great importance 
with regard to Ireland—the Landlord and 
Tenant Bill; to this we shall endeavour to 
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obtain the assent of the House in the 
course of the present Session. It is an 
important measure, as I have said; but I 
have always considered myself that it is of 
more importance from the opinion of Par- 
liament having been taken upon measures 
of that kind, than from any very great 
benefit being likely to be derived from le- 
gislation upon the subject. Some Bills 
have been introduced by my hon. Friend 
the President of the Poor Law Board. He 
proposes to proceed with those Bills, and 
will take an opportunity, upon an early 
day, to state the reasons why he thinks it 
is important those measures should be con- 
sidered by the House. There are many 
other Bills of minor importance, to which 
it is not necessary to refer; and the long 
list I now see before me contains several 
in which the Government are not concern- 
ed, but which are brought forward by 
others. I have, however, stated the inten- 
tions of the Government with regard to 
the principal Bills; and I shall now pro- 
pose that the Order of the Day for the 
second reading of the Merchant Seamen’s 
Fund Bill be read, for the purpose of dis- 
charging it. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, it would be in 
the recollection of the House that in all 
the discussions on the West Indies, both in 
that and in the other House, the repeal of 
the navigation laws was held out as that 
which was to afford them the greatest de- 
gree of relief, and that it had been esti- 
mated at no less than 2s. or 2s. 6d. per 
ewt. upon the production of their sugar. 
He wished to ask the noble Lord whether, 
having abandoned the repeal of the navi- 
gation laws, he had any other measure in 
contemplation this Session, in order to 
compensate the West Indies for the loss of 
that amount of benefit which the Govern- 
ment had promised them ? 

Mr. HERRIES expressed his entire 
concurrence in the reasons which had in- 
duced the noble Lord to postpone any at- 
tempts to carry this Session the resolutions 
affirming the expediency of amending the 
navigation laws. The noble Lord had ex- 
pressed a hope that there would be no ob- 
jection on the part of the House in general 
—he presumed the noble Lord addressed 
himself chiefly to those who were most op- 
posed to his views—to allow the resolution 
to pass, so that the Bill founded upon it 
might be before the country for its con- 
sideration until another Session. Fer him- 
self—and he believed he could answer for 
others who, with him, entertained very 
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grave objections to the course the Govern. 
ment were disposed to adopt with regard 
to the navigation laws—he should offer no 
obstacle to that proposition; but it must 
be upon the clear and distinct understand. 
ing that the Bill was not to go further in 
the present Session than its introduction 
into the House. It must further be m. 
derstood in the clearest and most distinct 
manner, that by allowing the measure to 
pass to that stage without opposition or 
obstruction, it was not to be inferred that 
there was the slightest change of opinion 
on the part of those who viewed with ap- 
prehension the policy of the Government, 
and that they were as free to offer this 
measure the same determined opposition 
that they had hitherto given to it. The 
noble Lord having stated he was as much 
convinced as ever of the necessity for 
abrogating the navigation laws, he (Mr. 
Herries) thought it right to say, that all 
that had occurred since the subject was ori- 
ginally introduced had confirmed him in the 
belief that no measure more detrimental to 
the shipping interest, more fraught with 
nationa disadvantage—no measure of less 
promise in it of any comyensatory benefit 
in the way of trade—had ever been intro- 
duced into that House. He drew a dif 
ferent inference from that deduced by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
from the papers just presented, as to the 
necessity of immediately repealing the na- 
vigation laws for the benefit of the colo- 
nies. Everything stated in these papers 
increased his conviction that the true mode 
of proceeding was by negotiation and ar 
rangement, and not in the manner pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Mr. BRIGHT thought the present not 
an unfavourable opportunity for making 
on or two observations with respect to the 
business of the Session, and the unfor- 
tunate course the Government, as he eor- 
ceived, had pursued. He was not about 
to debate with the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Herries) the benefit or the 
evil of repealing the navigation laws. That 
measure had been recommended in the 
Queen’s Speech, and the great manufac 
turing towns and a large proportion of the 
commercial and shipping towns were In 
vour of the abolition. It was quite true 
the measure had not been introduced 
May ; it was not, however, the fault of the 
House, but the fault of the Government it 
was not moved much earlier; for his hon. 
Friend the Member for Stoke (Mr. Ri 
cardo), and others, had before that asked 
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thenoble Lord when the measure would be | on the authority of a Member of the Go- 
introduced. His opinion, he confessed, | vernment, that in the whole of Ireland 
yas, that Her Majesty’s Government had there were not 60,000 electors—proba- 
never been extremely anxious to have it bly not 40,000—among a population of 
brought in. Perhaps they were afraid of 8,000,000. Take the city of Dublin, for 
the hostility its introduction would excite instance, upon the Election Committee 
in hon. Gentlemen opposite. As, how-| of which he had been sitting far the last 
ever, it could not be passed, of course the seven weeks; in that city there were 
Government were not to blame for not 21,000 names on the electoral roll, and 
doing that which was impossible. He) perhaps not more than 7,000 of them en- 
wished now to call attention to one or two | titled to vote. The registration took place 
facts, which he thought had created in the | once in eight years; and it was impossible 
ninds of the people a strong feeling that | to strike names off until eight years had 
that House had not attended to the duties | elapsed ; and how many rates did hon. 
committed to their charge. They met be-| Members think must be paid before an 
fore Christmas, and held a short and not elector could register his vote? He had a 
quite unproductive Session. They were | list of six in his hand, but he was told 
then brought together, they were told, to | there were ten; and he had been informed, 
consider the question of the Bank Charter | on good authority, there were no less than 
Act, and the then afflicting state of Ire-/| fifteen of one sort or the other. It was 
land. The measure which they passed | discreditable to that House, and a fraud 
relative to Ireland received the name of upon the people of Ireland, that they 
the Protection to Life and Property Bill, should, by a system of registration like 
but in reality it was a Bill to enable the | this—whilst professing to hold out to the 
Goyernment to disarm certain portions of people a representative system—clog it 
the Irish people. No other measure of | with every exception that the ingenuity of 
any importance passed before Christmas. | lawyers or of that House could devise, in 
After Christmas the state of Ireland was | order to defraud—he spoke advisedly—the 
again brought before them, and he believed | Irish people of that representation which 
ithad been a standing dishof that House | the preamble and title of the Act of Par- 
ever since the oldest Member of it was a boy. | liament professed to give to them. And what 
Thenthey passed a Bill for making certain | was the state of Ireland at the very time 
crimes, heretofore treason, felony, and for | when Parliament was about to separate ? 
putting down certain apprehended or ex-| Under the Bill for the better security of 
isting disturbances in that country. That | the Crown and Government, one Irishman 
measure passed by large majorities. They | had been transported, and he had been 
had since had a Bill introduced, which the | sent to a distant part of the world. What 
noble Lord had described as a most impor-| had been the result? Did peace prevail 
tant measure, to facilitate the sale of en-| more than it did before? Were not hon. 
cumbered estates in Ireland. There could} Members wearied every day with reading 
not be a doubt that this measure, as a be-| statements in the papers of new arrests 
ginning—for it must only be considered as | for sedition and felony? Were not news- 
abeginning—was one which would tend| paper offices broken open by the police, 
to restore social comfort in Ireland, be-| presses and type seized, and transactions 
cause so long as land was held in that | carried on which we had not been accus- 
country as it now was, with the people bor-| tomed to see in this country for genera- 
dering upon starvation, they must be hos-| tions past? All this might be neces- 
tile to peace and law. The Bill for ex-| sary; but what else was going on? Clubs 
tending the franchise and improving the re-| were being formed in almost every part 
gistration in Ireland was not to be pro-|of the country—clubs in the south to 
ceeded with. He did not expect it was;| oppose the Government, in the north to 
but he could not discover why, after being| support the Government. Five or six 
lutroduced, it had been allowed to remain | thousand men meeting in arms, at one 
80 long a dead letter upon the Order-book, | time, was described by the papers of the 
exept somebody had said or whispered | day; and we were informed the Lord Lieu- 
thon. Gentlemen opposite intended to | tenant was coming over to this country, he 
*ppose it as a new Reform Bill for Ire-| presumed, for the purpose of closer com- 
d, It might be a new Reform Bill, but | munication with the Government as to the 
ove Was wanted for Ireland, and sooner or | condition of the country. What lay at the 
one must be granted. It was stated, | root of all this? The contest was now, as 
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it had been during his whole life, between | try? Why, they would have embittered 
Catholics on one side, and Orangemen upon | feelings a thousand times more intense 
the other. This was the root of the poli-|than at present, particularly between (,. 
tical discontent in Ireland; and until it was | tholics and Orangemen. The cauldron 
weeded out, political discontent was certain | which was now boiling over would be bil. 
to continue. He had himself asked the | ing again, and the hope of peace and con. 
noble Lord at the beginning of the Session, | tentment would be far more remote than at 
in November last, whether, among the re-| any period since ’98. His opinion, then, 
medial measures he intended to introduce, | was that Government ought not to allow 
there would be one having reference to the | Parliament to separate until these questions 
condition of the Irish Church ? The noble | had been more fully discussed. If the 
Lord stated, ina manner to show he doubt- | noble Lord had brought in a measure with 
ed whether the Irish Church was a griev- | regard to the Church, and a large and ge. 
ance at all, although fifteen years ago he | nerous measure with regard to the repre. 
acknowledged it was a very great griev- | sentation, he would have given to all those 
ance, that he had no measure to propose. | classes not anxious for rebellion an excuse 
Now, he was prepared to maintain that the | to secede from the more desperate party, 
Irish Church lay at the root of the political | So far as he had the opportunity, he had 
and social discontent of that country; and} now done his duty towards Ireland, and 
that, so long as it remained in its present | having done so, he washed his hands of the 
condition, from that root would grow up| evils which he feared were coming over 
the noxious branches which had spread | that country—evils which must come upon 
disorder, and were likely to spread rebel-| all countries where such grievous neglect 
lion, through one-third of the united king-| was practised. With regard to the busi- 
dom. The Government did not appear to | ness of the Session, if there was any blame 
him to consider that if Ireland were in this | due in any quarter for useful measures not 
position, the whole kingdom was very much | having been passed, it was due to the noble 
imperilled. In his opinion, then, it was |Lord. If he had said to-night that the 
the duty of the Government to consider | navigation laws must be settled, and that 
this question of the Chureh—the Church | he did not intend Parliasnent to separate 
of a minority, which must come down in| till they had been repealed, that object 
spite of all the efforts of that House to| would have been accomplished this Ses- 
maintain it—and a Church which would! sion. The noble Lord, however, did not 
bring down the Church of England with it, rise to the dignity and influence of his po- 
if it were allowed to remain as it was for | sition. One measure had been passed by 
many years longer. He knew it was main- | that House which had been rejected in an- 
tained and conducted by Englishmen, be- | other place, the metropolitan city of Eng- 
cause they conceived it to be a bulwark | land was consequently partially disfran- 
for the Church of England. If it were, | chised, although it had returned a man 
there never had been a more rotten bul-| whom that House had determined to ad- 
wark. Its rottenness would soon extend! mit. He said, that there had been Prime 
to this country; and if he were a mem-| Ministers in this empire, not more honest, 
ber of the Church of England, he should| not more patriotic than the noble Lord, 
say that she would be most strengthened | who would have had the courage to have 
and consolidated by the Church of Ireland | acted in a manner more accordant with the 
being totally and at once abolished. What, | wishes, and more calculated to advanee 
then, was coming in Ireland? If the news- the interests of the population of the united 
papers were to be believed, or the corre- | kingdom. 

spondence of private individuals to be relied| Mr. V. SMITH considered that the 
on, insurrection and rebellion were coming. | hon. Member for Manchester, in finding 
What steps were the Government taking | fault with the management of the public 
either to prevent insurrection, or to make | business by the noble Lord and the other 
it of trifling importance when it did come ? | Ministers, had not proved his case, and 
Why, just as in the case of Canada, there | had made an unjustifiable attack. The 
would be insurrection and bloodshed; the | business had been interrupted by extract 
contests between the military, the police, | dinary circumstances, which had never 
and the people; and after a good deal of | happened in any preceding Session; 
desolation, what was called peace. If he thought that Ministers, at the com 
there should be any disturbance in Ire- | mencement of the Session, had taken the 
land, what would be its effect in this coun- | best course they could take in submitting4 
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few measures, and determining to proceed 
with them. The hon. Gentleman had stated 
that the navigation laws might have been 
roceeded with instead of other laws; and 
then he said that Ireland was a paramount 
consideration, and he recommended a Bill 
toabolish the Church of Ireland. When 
Ministers undertook that measure, it would 
not be a business for a single Session only 
of Parliament. The hon. Member for 
Manchester ought to recollect the difficulty 
which he himself found in legislating for 
the poor of this country. The question of 
the game laws had been in the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s hands for three years, and that 
which must be allowed to be a crying 
abuse and a great injury was still a erying 
abuse and a great injury to the poor. 
What came out of the Committee but two 
ponderous blue books, which conveyed very 
little information to this country, and no 
Bill had been introduced. There were two 
most important questions which mainly re- 
garded the condition of the poor, and 
ought to be attended to: one was the 
question of settlement; and upon that he 
begged to know whether the Poor Law 
Commissioner meant to proceed with those 
Bills which he had introduced this Session? 


Although they did not go the length of a 
settlement of the question, yet they might 
lead to arrangements advantageous to the 
poor of this country. The other question 


was that of emigration. Did the noble 
Lord mean to propose any vote for emigra- 
tion before the Session terminated, which 
night give rise to any discussion upon the 
subject? He was therefore anxious that 
something should be done before the expi- 
ration of the Session; and he should be 
glad to hear from the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies that he had con- 
sidered the plan submitted by the hon. 
Member for Bath, or some other plan. 

Sin R. H. INGLIS said, that when they 
had heard from the noble Lord a few days 
ago what course he was about to adopt as 
tothe Orders of the Day, they were also 
informed, not, indeed, by the London Ga- 
zette, but by a document which was gene- 
rally supposed to represent the mind of 
Ministers almost as much as the Gazette, 
that they were to be at the close of the 
Session in the second week of August; 
but on looking at the thirty-three Orders 
of the Day he found that his noble Friend 
had only proposed to abandon five Go- 
Yernment measures; he had only cut out 
five in respect to which he did not mean 
to ask the judgment of the House: twenty- 
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eight, therefore, remained. In addition to 
these twenty-eight, his noble Friend had 
also referred to three other Bills on which 
he wished for the vote of the House. He 
would not ask him with what hope he pro- 
posed to carry forward the Diplomatic In- 
tercourse with Rome Bill; against which he 
might take this opportunity of stating that 
he had this day presented a petition to 
which were attached the names of 3,500 of 
the clergy of the Church of England; and he 
could not but think that if his noble Friend 
had been in the House when that petition 
was presented, he would have paused a 
little before he pledged himself and the 
Government on the 17th July to carry the 
Bill in the present Session of Parliament. 
The hon. Member for Manchester had al- 
most provoked a discussion, not merely on 
the subject of the Orders of the Day, but 
on almost every subject which had occupied 
the attention of the House. He would not 
follow him further than to say, when he 
affirmed, in a tone of eloquence which he 
was happy not to imitate, that the Church 
of Ireland must go down, and must drag 
the Church of England with it, that he 
hoped the United Church of England and 
Ireland—one altogether in principle and 
system as they were—would long survive 
the sect of the hon. Member; and he 
trusted that the hon. Member, retain- 
ing to the last day of his existence all his 
principles and all his eloquence, might 
never yet be placed by the combined ener- 
gies of the fifty other Gentlemen forming 
the New League in the position of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or First Lord of 
the Treasury, in order that thereby sta- 
tion might give official weight to his opin- 
ions. He now passed from the hon. Mem- 
ber to his noble Friend; and thought that 
he was justified in asking two questions : 
first, what his intentions might be, not with 
respect to any measure now on the Order 
of the Day, but as to a measure of which, 
on the Ist of June last, he gave notice, 
fixing the day of discussion of the question 
for the lst of July—it was a Bill to alter 
the oaths to be taken by Members of the 
House? He trusted the noble Lord would 
be prepared to say, when he rose to answer, 
that it was not his intention to bring for- 
ward that measure in the course of the pre- 
sent Session. He wished to ask a second 
question, whether, when his noble Friend 
felt it to be his duty on the part of the 
Government to abandon so many impor- 
tant measures, as not having time for 
adequate discussion, he would give en- 
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couragement to amateur Members of 
Parliament bringing forward their mea- 
sures? because, at a time which was 
most inconvenient for the discharge of 
their functions, some measure might be in- 
troduced which required the fullest con- 
sideration. He hoped that if the noble 
Lord were not prepared to proceed with 
measures for which he was responsible, he 
would give no encouragement to the legis- 
lation of Members not connected with the 
Government, for which he was not respon- 
sible. 

Mr. RICARDO confessed that he had 
heard with much astonishment that the 
noble Lord had abandoned the Bill for the 
repéal of the navigation laws, as he felt 
that to be a Bill of an importance that was 
not to be trifled with: it was a question 
which affected the whole mercantile com- 
munity of the country; and he believed that 
if the noble Lord was sincere in the prin- 
ciples which he had so often enunciated— 
if he had been as determined to carry this 
measure as he ought to have been, it could 
have been done. He did not agree that 
it would be wise in the noble Lord to say 
that he was determined to press this ques- 
tion, or to pass so important a question in 
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a hurry; but he had need of his reputation 
for honesty and sincerity to make the peo- 
ple of this country believe that he was sin- 
cere in his determination to carry this mea- 


sire. Two things the noble Lord had 
promised: one, that the Bill of 1846, as to 
sugar, should be retained; and the other, 
that the navigation laws should be repeal- 
ed. The Bill as to sugar had been altered 
in a manner totally at variance with the 
principles of free trade; and the navigation 
laws hatl been procrastinated until it was 
too late to bring the matter forward. He 
hoped the noble Lord was sincere in his 
intention to bring this measure forward on 
the first opportunity. 

Mr. HUME said, if the question of the 
navigation laws was one of so great import- 
ante, he considered the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in tlirowing it aside to be the 
most extraordinary that ever occurred. 
He hoped the noble Lord would intimate 
to-night that he would bring in a Bill to 
allow the colonies to have intercourse with 
foreign States. What should he say as to 
Ireland? They had been called together 
in November to correct the abuses of that 
country—they had passed a strong coer- 
ceive Bill—they had passed a Bill called 
the Gagging Bill—they had passed an 
Alien Bill; but what single Bill had they 
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passed for the evils of Ireland? It was 
true that the Eneumbered Estates Bi 
was good, and as far as it went he had 
supported it; but what other measure had 
been passed to remedy the evils of Ireland? 
His hon. Friend the Member for the Uni. 
versity of Oxford had said that he hoped 
the Church of Ireland would last ag long 
as the Church of England. He had great 
doubts of it. The Irish Church was at the 
root of the evil. Would England continye 
to maintain that which was the cause of 
the evils of Ireland? Was Ireland to be 
garrisoned by 50,000 men, to support the 
Church, and keep down the people, who 
were starving? Of this he was quite sure, 
that the House deserved the censure of the 
country, and he was confident they would 
receive it by the next election. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE felt as deeply as 
any one the evils and inconveniences of 
not proceeding to decide on such a question 
as that of the navigation laws; but he could 
not agree with those who thought that the 
time on this subject had been thrown away. 
This was a question which it was impos- 
sible to expect should receive the sanction 
of the Parliament or of the country with- 
out much previous deliberation; and he was 
sanguine enough to believe that the discus- 
sions and divisions had gone a great way 
to remove any prejudice that might have 
existed on the subject, and that on the ap- 
proaching discussion of the question at an 
early period next Session they would be in 
a condition to come to a satisfactory deci- 
sion. He must also say that he thought 
the accounts they had already reeeived 
from the colonies would afford the greatest 
assistance and encouragement to those who 
contended that a great alteration in the 
navigation laws was necessary. He was 
anxious not to utter a word which might 
provoke discussion; but after what had 
fallen from the right hon. Member for 
Stamford, lie could not help entreating the 
attention of the House to the manner in 
which the plan had been received in Ca 
nada. To use the expression of Lord 
Elgin, the repeal of the navigation Jaws 
was hailed with unanimous acclamations. 
When the right hon. Member said that he 
would make this a matter of stipulation 
and bargain rather than unqualified cot- 
eessions, he would point to that which was 
a most important part of the concession to 
Canada, namely, the free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence, which would enable them 
to obtain easier means of communication 
with the United States, and greater 
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ties for competition with foreign shipping. 
So that the measure had obtained the un- 
qualified approbation of : the whole of that 
important colony. With respect to the 
West Indies, he regretted, for the sake of 
those colonies, thot they had not been able 
at once to modify the navigation laws; but 
he was surprised at the high tone which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. Goul- 
burn) had taken upon this subject, for he 
was not aware that he was so great an ad- 
yocate of a repeal of the navigation laws. 
He had sat with the right hon. Gentleman 
upon the Committee, and he did not recol- 
lect ever to have heard him express him- 
self so strongly before as to the necessity 
of qualifying the navigation laws with a 
view of relieving the West Indies. As he 
said before, he felt as deeply as any one 
upon this subject; and he trusted the pros- 
pect of passing the measure would not be 
hope long deferred. He agreed with his 
noble Friend that it would be the bounden 
duty of the Government, at an early period 
of the next Session, again to bring forward 
this question, if it should be in their power 
to propose its adoption by Parliament; and 
he was sanguine enough to believe that, 
resting as it did on reasons of policy and 
justice, it would be utterly impossible for 
Parliament to reject it. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: I have no wish 
whatever to protract this discussion. I 
am quite satisfied that the navigation laws 
should be put to bed for the Session, and 
will therefore not quarrel with Ministers 
for their mode of doing it; but when the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) 
expresses his deep regret at the disappoint- 
ment likely to be felt in the colonies, and 
especially in Canada, at the postponement 
of the measure, I must take leave to refer 
to that very correspondence which he him- 
self has alluded to; and I must say that I 
cannot find anything in it which those who 
advocate the repeal of the navigation laws 
have any great richt to congratulate them- 
selves upon. It is perfectly true that the 
Canadian colonists, in a spirit of exaspera- 
tion arising out of the policy previously 
pursued by the English Parliament, had 
stated that a repeal of the navigation laws 
was necessary to countervail the free-trade 
policy to which they had already been sub- 
jected. But they tell you distinctly that 
the old colonial policy of protection was of 
greater advantage to them than the repeal 
of the navigation laws could be under the 
new policy; and that if their old protection 





against the wheat, the flour, and the tim- 
ber of the United States had been conti- 
nued, they had no desire whatever to see 
the navigation laws repealed. But what 
do the Canadians tell you now? The Se- 
eretary of the Montreal Board of Trade, 
in language which has drawn forth from 
my Lord Elgin, through his Secretary, a 
severe rebuke, uses language tantamount 
to saying that if the repeal of the naviga- 
tion laws should not succeed in securing 
to the Canadians the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, the ties—both commercially and 
politically—between Canada and the United 
States must be drawn closer. Is that a 
matter of congratulation? The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) congratulates 
himself on the opinion which has been ex- 
pressed on the subject of the navigation 
laws; but what says Lord Elgin, or rather 
Mr. Secretary Sullivan writing in his name, 
to the Secretary of the Montreal Board of 
Trade :— 


“ He observes with regret an expression in the 
memorials which the Board of Trade has requested 
him to forward, to the effect, that should the river 
St. Lawrence not continue to be the great high- 
way for the commerce of Canada, a commercial 
union of the most intimate character will be pro- 
duced between the United States of America and 
this colony, the inevitable result of which would 
be to dissolve the ties which connect the latter 
with the mother country.” 


Now, for a Minister of State to dare to 
rise in his place and express congratulation 
at the reception of news of this kind, is a 
matter of the greatest surprise and regret 
tome. Lord Elgin goes on to say that he 
regrets— 


“that this expression should be used at a time 
when the only remaining protection existing in 
England is afforded to Canadian trade, and after 
so many demonstrations of the disinterested de- 
sire on the part of the Imperial Government to 
make the connexion of Canada with the empire 
beneficial to the colony, is a ground of surprise 
and disappointment to his Excellency. If the 
observations of the Board were correct, there 
could have been no necessity for making it a 
prominent argument with a Government only 
desirous to benefit the province by the connexion 
which it apparently threatened ; and, if it be not 
correct to assert that the allegiance and attach- 
ment of Her Majesty’s faithful and loyal subjects 
of Canada depends upon the successful competi- 
tion of one route of commerce with another, it is 
peculiarly unfortunate that, in forwarding to the 
Imperial Government memorials, recommending 
measures in which his Excellency takes at least 
as lively an interest as the memorialists, he should 
be forced, in justice to the Canadian subjects of 
Her Majesty, to express his dissent from a propo- 
sition contained in the memorials, in which he 
cannot believe the people of Canada could, under 
any circumstances, be induced to coneur.” 
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But now let us see the rejoinder. Why 
the rejoinder is missing from the corre- 
spondence on the table; and the House has 
been told by the hon. Gentleman the Un- 
der Seeretary of State for the Colonial 
Department, that the document has not 
been sent home. How came Lord Elgin 
to keep the rejoinder back? But what 
said the Secretary of the Montreal Board 
of Trade? Does he retract any of the sen- 
timents which he has expressed. No; he 
adheres to them and confirms them, puts 
them in stronger language, and uses a tone 
of greater determination and resolution. 
mea Ls pie 

This is his language :— 

‘¢ Tam further instructed to say, that while it 

would be a cause of sincere regret to the Council 
that any objectionable expression should emanate 
from them, they consider it to be their bounden 
duty, as it is their undoubted right, respectfully 
but unequivocally to declare to the Queen, Lords, 
and Commons of England, the baneful conse- 
quences which, in their opinion, must ensue from 
the abandonment of the protective policy of the 
mother country towards the colonies, unless 
promptly followed up by remedial measures to 
compensate for the loss of that protection ; conse- 
quences which, as pointedly stated in the memo- 
rial, the Council would deeply deplore.” 
In answer to what Lord Elgin had said on 
the subject of the protection which still 
remains to Canada, the writer goes on to 
say— 

“Tt is true that a small remnant of protection 
still exists in England, not, as you say, in favour 
of Canada only, but also of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, the West Indies, and other dependen- 
cies of the empire ; the Council, however, do not 
recognise in this any valid reason for withholding 
the free expression of their opinion on the subject. 
The expression of that opinion was prompted by 
an earnest desire to avert a dreaded calamity; 
and they would take leave most respectfully to re- 
mark, that it isin no small degree satisfactory to 
them to find that the view they have taken in re- 
gard to the influence of commercial interests on 
political feeling does not seem to be at variance 
with that of his Excellency the Governor General, 
as embodied in a despatch of the Colonial Secre- 
tary referring to the contemplated changes in 
these laws, and cited in the recent discussion of 
the question in the Ilouse of Commons, wherein 
his Excellency was pleased to say, that ‘ one of 
the most efficacious expedients for securing the 
allegiance of a high-spirited and enterprising peo- 
ple is to convince them that their material inter- 
ests will not be advanced by separation.’” 


I really can see no matter of congratula- 
tion in the language made use of by the 
Canadians, for you may depend upon it 
that no repeal of the navigation laws can 
take place without involving the ruin of 
one great interest at the least—that of 
shipbuilding; and as regards freights, un- 
less the effect be, which is exceedingly 
unlikely, to reduce them one half, no good 
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ean arise; I think it is poor consolation for 
Ministers to look back upon the declaration 
which the Canadians have made that up. 
less you can secure to them the trade of 
the St. Lawrence, the effect must be to 
draw closer the ties which exist between 
them and the United States. So mueb, 
then, for the deep interest which the Cana. 
dians have in the repeal of the navigation 
laws. Now, for the West Indies; and as 
the measure has been postponed, we shall 
see what the West Indians say in their pe. 
titions next year. They have now learned 
that there are 15,000 tons of foreign sugar 
kept up by the navigation laws. I stated 
on Saturday that there were 15,000 tons 
of foreign sugar in excess kept up by the 
navigation laws; but I find from informa. 
tion that I have since received that the 
quantity is much greater. I can under. 
take to say, on the authority of gentlemen 
whose knowledge will not be disputed, that 
the difference in price between sugar by 
privileged and unprivileged ships is equal 
to 2s. 6d. the ewt. Now, the West In- 
dians, before you can bring in a Bill, will 
have had an opportunity of reconsidering 
the matter; and when they learn the secu- 
rity the navigation laws have been to them 
against an overwhelming inundation of 
foreign sugar, you will not find them so 
ready, however much they may be incited, 
to petition for a repeal of those laws. And 
I am very much mistaken if you will not 
find your West India planters and the 
planters of the Mauritius pretty unanimous 
in petitioning against the repeal of the na- 
vigation laws. The noble Lord concluded 
by saying that had it not been for the ob- 
servations of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Labouchere), he should not have 
troubled the House with any remarks on 
that occasion. 

Mr. MACGREGOR regretted that Her 
Majesty’s Government had not proceeded 
with the measure on the subject of the 
navigation laws during this Session ; but, 
at the same time, he was of opinion that 
if they thought that they could not satis- 
factorily dispose of it during this year, 
they were quite right in postponing the 
further consideration of such an important 
subject until next Session. 

Mr. W. S. CRAWFORD thought the 
observations of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, and the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, were deserving of some comment 
from an Irish Member, or one connected 
with Ireland, for they conveyed a great 
deal of truth, He (Mr. S. Crawford) 
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thought it necessary to state to the House 
that the people of Ireland would experi- 
ence great disappointment at the abandon- 
ment of the Registration Bill. If the 
hopes and expectations of the people of 
Ireland were to be constantly disappointed 
in that manner, what was the Government 
orthe Legislature to expect but disaffection 
and continued agitation in that country ? 
He protested, in the name of the people of 
Ireland, against the abandonment of the 
Registration Bill for Ireland. 

Mr. SLANEY did not think that the 
Government deserved the obloquy which 
had been cast upon it for the abandonment 
ofa few measures which were not likely to 
be passed this Session. Let the House 
remember the manner in which the time 
of the Legislature had been occupied— 
how many new Members had spoken on 
every subject which had been brought be- 
fore them—and then let them say if the 
Government were to blame for the delay of 
any measures. If they carried the Health 
of Towns Bill, and the Landed Estates 
(Ireland) Bill, during this Session, they 
would have done more for the country, and 
towards removing the grievances of the 
working elasses, than any former Parlia- 
ment had done. He could.not at all agree 
in the view of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester that the disaffection in Ireland 
arose from any objection to the Established 
Church. The failure of the potato crop 
was the great cause of the recent agita- 
tion and disturbance, and that was a cause 
which he trusted the bounty of Providence 
would remove. 

Mr. W. J. FAGAN lamented that no- 
thing had been done for Ireland during 
the present Session. He believed that 
that House had not time properly to at- 
tend to the concerns of Ireland, and that 
it would be absolutely necessary, in order 
to preserve the connexion which existed, 
and which he trusted would always exist, 
between this country and Ireland, to per- 
mit local affairs to be transacted in Ireland 
by a Parliament of its own. 

Sin D. NORREYS rose to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government respecting a Bill which was 
Proposed to be introduced for the con- 
Version of leases for lives renewable for 
ever into freehold. That Bill was not in- 
troduced, and he feared would never be, 
although leave had been given to bring it 
in, [Sir G. Grey: The Bill has been in- 
troduced. } He had been returned to Par- 
liament as a Whig Member, and had 
found great difficulty in carrying his elec- 
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tion; and now, what should he say to his 
constituents when they asked what had 
been done in this Parliament for them? He 
had been for years struggling to maintain 
his seat as an advocate of the Union between 
the two countries; but if legislation went 
on as it had done of late years, in reference 
to Ireland, though he would not say he 
would become a Repealer—for, probably, 
he was too old to change his politics—yet 
he should cease greatly to wonder at, and 
certainly should never blame, those who 
advocated the management by the Irish of 
their own affairs. [He felt more honour in 
belonging to the Whig party when they 
sat on the opposition side of the House; 
and in reference to that consideration he 
eared not how soon the Whig party changed 
from the Ministerial to the other side of 
the House. : 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I understood that 
my hon. Friend (Sir D. Norreys) was going 
to ask me a question. Now, he has cer- 
tainly made many observations, but has 
wholly omitted to ask any question. If 
there was any question at all, it was this— 
whether it was likely that the Bill for con- 
verting renewable leases into a tenure in 
fee would ever be brought in? and that 
question was answered by the Bill, the 
existence of which my hon. Friend said 
he doubted, being shown him in a printed 
form. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Manchester has likewise asked some 
questions, and has complained that no 
statement has been made by the Govern- 
ment with respect to the affairs of Ireland. 
But as the hon. Member for Rochdale has 
given notice of a Motion, upon the occasion 
of the [louse being asked to go into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, in submitting which to 
the House the hon. Member means to bring 
under notice the whole state of Ireland, I 
thought that this certainly was not the oc- 
easion when I should be required to enter 
génerally into the condition of that coun- 
try. However, I must say a word in re- 
ference to what has fallen from the hon. 
Member for Manchester, when he took on 
himself to represent the opinions of the 
Government. He stated that the Govern- 
ment has not gone on with the Irish Fran- 
chise Bill, because they understood that 
there would be opposition to it, and that 
the Bill would be considered as a new Re- 
form Bill. Upon that subject the hon. 
Member is entirely misinformed. The hon. 
Member has also stated that the Govern- 
ment were not anxious on the subject of 
the navigation laws. On that point he is 
also misinformed, because they were anxi_ 
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ous to bring it forward; and I must say to 
the hon. Member for Stoke, and other 
hon. Members who take an interest in the 
subject, that I do not see that it was pos- 
sible to bring in the measure earlier. I 
must either have allowed the Income Tax 
and the Mutiny Act to expire, or have ab- 
stained from introducing the measure on 
the subject of the navigation laws at an 
early period. The noble Lord (Lord G. 
Bentinck) has referred to some reply made 
to the Secretary of the Governor General 
of Canada; and I understood him to ask 
why that document was not placed on the 
table of the House? The answer is, be- 
cause the Governor General did not trans- 
mit it to the Colonial Office; and it is not 
in possession of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. The noble Lord has read 
some extracts from that document, and I 
will read an extract from a memorial of 
the Montreal Board of Trade. It is to this 
effect — 

“ That the repeal of these laws (the navigation 
laws) will have the tendency to perpetuate and not 
destroy the relations that exist betwixt Canada 
and the mother country.” 


It has been asked —what are the in- 
tentions of the Government with regard 
to the Scotch Registration Bill? That 
Bill is in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and when it comes down I will be 
ready to proceed with it; but, of course, 
I cannot state on what day it will come 
down to this House. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
has said, that he is informed that Ministers 
expect to prorogue Parliament on the se- 
cond week in August. 1 certainly enter- 
tain no such expectation, and I am not one 
of those who think that the prorogation 
can take place so early. I shall be ready 
to proceed with the Bills I have mentioned, 
and it will depend upon the progress we 
make with those Bills, and upon the ex- 
tent of the discussions, how soon Her Ma- 
jesty will be pleased to prorogue Parlia- 
ment. In reference to Irish measures, hon. 
Gentlemen have alluded to the Landlord 
and Tenant Bill; and whatever they might 
say as to the opinions of Irish Members 
being neglected, on that subject, at all 
events, a Select Committee was appointed, 
the majority of the Members of which were 
lrish Members; and that Committee agreed 
to and recommended the present Bill. Con- 
sequently the reproach that the opinions of 
Irish Members are disregarded, could ‘not 
at any rate apply to that measure. The 
hon. Member for Manchester, finding great 
fault with the conduct of the Government, 
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said that there was one Bill—that for f. 
cilitating the sale of encumbered estatg 
—which was essential to lay the founds. 
tion of a better social condition in Treland, 
Now, I ask the House whether a Gentl 
man, wishing to indulge in every sort of 
invective against the Government, could 
have paid us a greater compliment than by 
saying that we had introduced and carried 
a great way on its course a Bill calculated 
to lay the foundation of a better social con. 
dition in Ireland? I rest satisfied with that 
compliment of the hon. Member for Man. 
chester, who certainly appeared unwilling 
to pay the Government any compliment at 
all. The hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of Oxford has asked whether | 
intend to propose making any alterations 
in the oaths taken by the Members of this 
House. Certainly, as public business has 
increased so much since I gave notice on 
the subject, I do not now intend to make 
any Motion in reference to it in the present 
Session. The subject, however, is of im. 
portance; and some of the oaths are, | 
think, not only very unnecessary, but al- 
most make the form ridiculous. With re. 
spect to the Bill for establishing diplomatic 
relations with the Court of Rome, I do not 
believe that there was any objection to the 
principle of it in the other House; and if 
there was a division, very few divided 
against it; and I should hope that Parlia- 
ment would give its conseat to a Bill which 
merely goes to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with one of the Sovereigns of Eu. 
rope. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, it was very im- 
proper that the country should deceive it- 
self, or allow the House to deceive it, upon 
the question of Ireland, which was by far 
too serious to be dismissed in an easy off 
hand way. He believed, throughout the 
whole course of the discussion, there had 
been found only two Gentlemen, the Mem- 
bers for Northampton and Shrewsbury, to 
speak in favour of the course pursued by 
the Government. He thought, however, 
that the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was deserving of something more 
than House of Commons’ invective. As he 
would say nothing derogatory of the dead, 
so also he would say nothing derogatory of 
an expiring Government; but he did say 
that the Gentlemen of Ireland ought not 
to have been left in the way in which they 
had been. He had resisted the repeal of 
the Union heretofore; but he was of opinion 
that repeal would become necessary if such 
a system as had been adopted was further 
developed. If such a state of things ws 
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to be continued for another Session, he | forward with horror to the winter in Ire- 
yould join the Irish Confederation, or any land. When the report of that night’s 
other confederation which would have the | proceedings would be read, it would give 

wer of forcing the Government to adopt | a tone to the public mind of Ireland which 
a wiser system of policy, or to retire from | the noble Lord would be the first to regret. 
a position to which they were unequal. Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that, whilst 
He said that the conduct of the Govern- | he had not the slightest intention of offer- 
ment towards Ireland was a mockery, ade-| ing any thing in defence of the declara- 
lusion, and a snare. What had the Go- | tions or proposals of the Government made 
yernment induced him to do? They had! years ago, as an independent Member of 
induced him to give a factious vote, in | that House he must tell the people of Ire- 
order to turn out the right hon. Baronet the land, when they complained that more was 
Member for Tamworth, when they entered | not done for them, that they did not ap- 
into collusion with the other party, the pro- | proach this country or the Government in 
tectionists. They induced him then to vote | a form very likely to conciliate their good 
fora coercion Bill, on the express under- | offices. That House had shown no indis- 


standing that other measures of a concilia- 
tory and remedial nature were to follow. 
How had that promise been carried out ? 
They had an Encumbered Estates Bill, and 
they would not have had that were it not | 
for an accident. If it had not been that 


Sir C. Dundas left the Government, they 
would have had no Encumbered Estates 
Bill. The hon. Member for Devonport 
came down to the House with a new Bill 
tacked to the old, and which was quite 
dissimilar to it, and the success of which 
was very problematical. 


When the right | 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth | 
was in power, they no doubt remembered 
how pertinaciously the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Dungarvon taunt- 
ed him with the ery of ‘* Where is, 
your Registration Bill?’’ He would re- | 
peat that question, and ask them where 
was their Registration Bill? Where was 
their Bill for an alteration in the grand- 
jury laws? They had been told that that 
was a petty circumstance; but he could 
tell them that the present system of grand- 
jury regulation was one of the greatest 
evils under which Ireland laboured. The , 
noble Lord acted towards Ireland very | 
much upon the same principle that the | 
Provisional Government in France acted | 
towards the labourers in that country. | 
They told them that they would give them | 
everything before they got into power; and | 
when there, they gave them nothing. He | 
considered that it was too bad for men to 
take the official responsibility of office 
Without the ability to maintain it. It was 
all very well for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to say, in his easy, jaunting man- 
ner, that he wished he were out of office. 
He entirely reciprocated that wish; for, | 
unless some party was prepared to take 
and turn out those men of straw, there 
Was great danger and cause of apprehen- 
Sion, At the presvut moment, he looked 





| position to meet the evils of Ireland; but 
he must say that he utterly repudiated 
| such doctrines as those of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester, with respect to the 
Church of Ireland; and he thought it was 
fit that the House of Commons should let 
the Irish people know that, ready as they 
were to consider any acknowledged griev- 
ance, armed sedition and conspiracy, and 
the formation of secret societies against 
this Government, were not the means to 
conciliate this country, and to induce them 
to extend to that country the privileges 
and advantages she asked. Let him ask 


‘any reasonable man, with reference to the 
' demand, for instance, of an extended fran- 


chise, whether the Irish people were better 
calculated than were other parties in this 
country to exercise an extended franchise ? 
A Motion had lately been made in that 
House for an extension of the franchise as 
regarded England and Scotland. That 
question had not been entertained, how- 
ever, by the House with regard even to 
these portions of the kingdom; and what 
was there in Ireland just now to cause a 
preference for that country in that respect? 
If the franchise was a privilege, it was one 
that ought to reach those last who found 
themselves the most inclined to disturb the 
existing law of a nation. The people of 
Ireland could not thus convince this coun- 
try that they were entitled to privileges 
and advantages which were denied to the 
people of England and of Scotland. 
Order discharged. 


RUM DUTIES. 

House in Committee, for the considera- 
tion of the Duties on Rum; Mr. Berna 
in the chair. 

The CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER rose for the purpose of propos- 
ing the second of those measures which 
the Government had announced for the 
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benefit of the West Indian colonies, by 
promoting the introduction of their pro- 
duce into this country; and he was 
happy to state that, in this measure, the 
interests of the consumer, as well as of the 
West India producer, were consulted. 
It had not been without regret that, in 
the measure on the subject of the sugar 
duties, which the Government had lately 
submitted to that House, they had for 
a time somewhat neglected the inter- 
ests of the consumer; but in the pro- 
posal he was about to make, the interests 
of the consumer and of the producer were 
alike consulted. The principle which the 
Government laid down three years ago, 
with reference to the duties upon rum, 


was, that so far as legislative measures | 


went, the colonial producer should be al- 


lowed to bring his produce into this coun- | 
try on equal terms with the British pro- | 


ducer; and the measure he was now about 
to submit to the House was based upon 
that principle. He had stated, during the 
last Session of Parliament, that he con- 
sidered a differential duty of 6d. between 
British and colonial spirits would attain 
this end; but, upon further considera- 
tion, he had been induced to propose 
a lower rate of duty. Although in the 
spring of 1847 he had thought 6d. was 
a fair differential duty, it was not in 
the slightest degree inconsistent with that 
opinion, that, considering the measures 
which had since then been introduced 
for the benefit of the British distillers, he 
should now think that, in the altered state 
of circumstances, a less sum would be a 
sufficient protection. No doubt the con- 
sumption of British spirits had fallen 
off during the last year; but he believed 
that fact was to be attributed to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the times. There 
had been, during the last year, owing to 
the failure of the spring crops, a consider- 
able falling-off in the quantity of malt 
brought into consumption; and to that cir- 
cumstance he attributed, to a great extent, 
the deficiency of the revenue, which had 
disappointed his expectations with regard 
to the amount to be derived from the Ex- 
cise. In the early part of 1847 he did not 
anticipate any very material falling-off in 
the revenue from malt; and he was encou- 
raged in his anticipations by being inform- 
ed that, if theerop in this country was short, 
foreign barley would be brought in. He 
found, however, that the grain which had 
been imported into this country from abroad 
had, to a great extent, been re-exported, 
_in consequence of the deficiency of food in 
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foreign countries; and this circumstance, 
in a great measure, accounted for the fal]. 
ing-off in the revenue from malt. Between 
1846 and 1847, there had been a falling. 
off in the quantity of malt charged with 
| duty of 6,700,000 bushels. He thought 
it was apparent that this falling-off was 
not attributable to increased entries of eo. 
lonial spirits for home consumption, be. 
cause, though the entries were consider. 
able, as compared with former years, both 
in Scotland and Ireland, the quantity of 
rum actually consumed in those countries 
was most insignificant compared with the 
total quantity of spirits consumed. He 
found, from the evidence given before a 
Committee of that House, that the total 
quantity of spirits entered for home con. 
sumption in Scotland, in 1847, was 
6,193,000 gallons, of which only 382,000 
gallons consisted of rum; while the total 
| quantity of spirits entered for consumption 
‘in Ireland, during the same year, was 
| 6,037,000 gallons, comprising only 176,000 
| gallons of rum. He would now proceed to 
state why he thought the duty upon cobo- 
nial rum should be reduced. The noble 
| Lord opposite (Lord G. Bentinck) had sub- 
mitted to the Committee of which he had 
recently been Chairman, a report and reso- 
| lutions which contained a perfect mine of 
| information on this subject, and in which 
| great stress was laid upon the different 
positions of the distiller from malt and the 
distiller from grain. Now, he thought it 
was impossible to draw a distinction be- 
tween the two. It was quite clear that, at 
present, they competed successfully in dif- 
ferent parts of the country; and he con- 
ceived that, whatever protection was ade- 
quate four one, must be adequate for the 
other. He conceived that the malt dis- 
tiller was paid for the additional cost of his 
materials by the additional price which he 
| obtained for his produce. _ He considered, 
also, that another ground on which the 
distillers founded a claim to a higher dif 
ferential duty was untenable—he meant 
the claim of rectifying. He had said last 
year that he did not admit the claim they 
put forward on the ground of reetification ; 
for he considered that rectification was 
fact a further process of manufacture, for 
which the producers were amply rem 
nerated by the higher price which they 
obtained for the purer article. He did not 
think, either, that there was any force i 
the complaints which had been made by 
the distillers with reference to the com 
duties, or any ground on which they ought 
to claim a differential duty against 
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colonies. The grounds upon which the 
distillers claimed protection in conse- 
uence of the payment of malt duty, was, 
that a certain quantity of malt was neces- 
sary to enable them to distil from grain. 
Now, he found that a quarter of grain pro- 
duced 20 gallons of spirits, 1-11th of malt 
only being used. The distillers them- 
selves claimed, on this ground, lid. a 
gallon; but the amount which came nearest 
toa fair claim was 1}d., and that, in fact, 
exceeded what they were entitled to. The 
duty upon a quarter of malt was 22s. 83d., 
and, as he had stated, 1-11th of a quarter 
was used in distilling from a quarter of 
grain, that would give rather less than 
9s, 1d. a gallon; which, on 20 gallons— 
the produce of the quarter of grain—was 
lid. per gallon. The next claim made by 
the distillers was for decreases, for which 
they fequired 33d. a gallon. Now, he 
could not conceive on what ground a claim 
for so large an allowance was made. If 
the duty was taken on British spirits when 
they came out of the warehouse, the pre- 
cise amount of decrease in the warehouse 
might be ascertained; and it was only to 
the extent of that decrease that compensa- 
tion ought to be given. Mr. Currie, who 
was examined before the Committee, said, 
in reply to the right hon. Member for 
Cambridge University— 

“Tam far from wishing the Committee to un- 
derstand that the decreases in our trade amount 
to 3}d. per gallon; but what I mean to say is 
this, that I have here a Parliamentary paper, by 
which it appears that, in the year ending the 5th 
of January, 1846, the amount of duty remitted on 
allowances for deficiencies and leakage on rum in 
bond amounted to 36,248/.; that upon the quan- 
tity of 2,411,000 gallons, gives over 34d. a gallon.” 
It appeared from Parliamentary papers 
moved for in May, 1846, that the amount 
of duty allowed for decrease upon the 
quantity of gallons of rum warehoused did 
amount to 33d. a gallon; but the same 
papers afforded the means of forming an 
accurate calculation of the decrease in Ire- 
land and Scotland. It appeared that the 
allowance for decrease upon rum ware- 
housed in Ireland was 4d. and 15.100d. 
per gallon, while in Scotland it was equal 
to 56-100ths of a farthing—or rather more 
than half a farthing—a gallon. He stated 
to the House, in 1847, that, upon an ave- 
tage of several distilleries, he found the 
result brought out was, that the actual 
deficieney in the case of Scotland was 
33-100ths of a farthing per gallon; and in 
respect of Ireland, 4d. 15-100ths per 
gallon. If an allowance was made to the 
extent he had mentioned, namely, rather 





better than half a farthing per gallon in 
Scotland, and not so much as a farthing 
and a quarter in Ireland, it would be equi- 
valent to the whole loss to which the spi- 
rits were subject in warehouse. This is 
the extent to which the distiller would be 
benefited, if he was allowed to pay duty 
on taking his spirits out of warehouse in- 
stead of at the worm’s end; and this, there- 
fore, was all that he was entitled to claim 
compensation for. If he paid the duty on 
taking the spirit out of warehouse, he 
would be in precisely the same situation as 
the importer of colonial spirits, and would 
have no cause of complaint. This he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) could not con- 
sent to, for the opportunity for fraud would 
be so great, that the risk to the revenue 
was more than he should be warranted in 
incurring. It had been estimated by the 
Excise at not less than 100,0001.; and in 
the present state of the revenue that was 
too large a sum to be put in danger. In 
order to obtain the same amount of reve- 
nue from the spirits duty as at present, if 
the period of taking the duty were post- 
poned, it would be necessary then to increase 
the rate of duty, which would come to very 
much the same thing. He proposed, then, 
to continue the period of taking the duty as 
at present, and to compensate the distiller 
by placing a duty on colonial spirits equal 
to the loss on British spirits. In regard to 
the question as between the British and 
the colonial producer, he considered that 
three-farthings a gallon would be a most 
ample protection for the loss incurred by 
paying the duty upon the quantity pro- 
duced at the worm’s end rather than 
when taken out for consumption. There- 
fore, he considered 14d. as equivalent to 
the malt duty, and 3d. as equivalent to all 
that would be gained by paying the duty 
on taking out of warehouse, instead of the 
worm’s end. This latter sum he believed 
would be greatly more advantageous to the 
distiller in England, considering how little 
warehousing there was here. Then with 
regard to the only other point—the excise 
restrictions—the noble Lord (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck) had certainly drawn out a formid- 
able list in his resolutions, when he spoke 
of increased plant, loss of yeast, raking 
out of fires, inability to improve the manu- 
facture, and so forth; but when the loss 
was brought down to actual pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, it did not run up to any- 
thing that need alarm the British distiller. 
The cost of British spirit was calculated 
at 2s. before payment of duty, Is. 6d. 
being the cost of the raw material, and 
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6d. the cost of manufacture; the excise re- 
strictions might to some extent interfere 
with the process of manufacture, but, as 
he believed, toa much less extent than was 
commonly supposed; and in some instances 
the excise interference was not without its 
utility as a protection to the distiller him- 
self. But suppose that out of this 
6d., 2d. were to be allowed for excise 
restrictions, surely that would be more 
than almost any one would be disposed to 
set down as really attributable to that 
head. Of course, when Gentlemen were 
making statements to prove their own case, 
they were apt, without intending unfairness, 
to put as strongly as possible the points 
they thought favourable to them; and 
there were some remarkable instances of 
this in the mode in which the claim of the 
distillers had been shaped. There was, 
for example, the 33d. for decrease, which 
he had shown to be not so much as a half- 
penny. Two years ago a printed state- 
ment was put into his hand of the cost of 
rectification, and a similar statement was 
inserted in page 18U of the noble Lord’s 
draught report; it gave 6d. as ‘‘ extra ex- 
pense in rectifying, in consequence of the 
Jaw;’’ and only two pages before there ap- 
peared an estimate in which it had dwin- 
dled to 3d.—one or other of those esti- 
mates must have been very loose. Two or 
three years ago it was charged at 10d., 
and then at 8d.; so that he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) was warranted in saying 
that the statements made on the part of 
those who preferred this claim were not 
quite made with that accuracy which was 
desirable for forming a just estimate respec- 
ting their expenses, There was one rather 
laughable statement, to which he would 
call the attention of the noble Lord (Lord 
G. Bentinck). He held in his hand a paper 
which he wonld lay on the table in the 
course of the evening, that the House 
might see it. A witness stated before the 
Committee, that the loss by decrease upon 
four casks of spirits imported from Scot- 
land to London came to 3d. 53-100ths 
per gallon; the Chairman of Excise 
was a little astonished at this, seeing 
that he had stated the loss on impor- 
tation at jd. 92-100ths; he was led to 
suppose that it must have been a singu- 
lar case in which so much loss took place, 
and that there were circumstances which 
rendered that importation liable to a 
greater loss than ordinary. In order to 
verify the statement, the Chairman took 
the deficiency upon other quantities im- 
ported by the same parties, Messrs. Twiss 
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and Browning, about the same time; and 
he found that upon twenty casks of Seotch 
spirits imported by them from Leith fou 
days before, namely, on the 23rd of 
March, 1848, the actual loss amounted 
to 19-100ths of a farthing; and on twenty 
casks, on the 31st of March, the loss was 
43-100ths of a farthing; in both cases it 
was far less than the loss allowed by the 
Chairman of Excise as the average. Ty 
make the matter certain it was ascertained 
that the average loss on 9,591 casks of 
spirits imported into London from Scotland 
and Ireland from April 6, 1847, to April 
5, 1848, was exactly 1d. 42-100ths 
gallon, which was also less than the Chair. 
man of Excise had allowed by 50-100ths 
ofafarthing. Mr. Browning might be right 
enough as to the particular case he mention. 
ed; but at any rate it showed how very little 
single cases were to be depended upon in 
forming an average. Now, with regard to 
this question of the amount to be set down 
to excise restrictions, he did not think, if 
the whole cost of manufacturing spirits 
was 6d. a gallon, that any man would say 
that more than a third of that was due to 
those restrictions; but he found, from page 
83 of the sixth report of the Committee on 
Sugar and Coffee Planting, that a state- 
ment had been sent inte the Excise (en- 
tirely for another purpose than that of 
showing the expense) by Mr. Patrick 
Chambers, a distiller at Wishaw, a highly 
respectable man, upon whose statements 
reliance might be placed; and he gave the 
quantity of barley consumed, the quantity 
of proof spirits produced, and the whole 
expense of manufacturing spirits, and the 
result showed was, that the net charges, 
including the expense of making malt, 
amounted to 33d. per gallon. The state- 
ment being made for another purpose was 
less likely to be coloured than a statement 
put in to prove a particular calculation or 
ease. But would anybody, calmly con- 
sidering the subject, say that of 34d. cost 
of making, more than half, namely, 2d, 
was produced by excise regulations? He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) pro 
posed to allow 2d. for the whole claim in 
respect of excise regulations; and even 
taking the statement of the cost at 64, 
and still more, if it were taken at the cal- 
culation of this party, that must surely be 
a fair allowance. He saw no other gr 
upon which the distillers could claim pro- 
tection against colonial spirits. If price 
was looked to, there was no such great ad- 
vantage in the price of rum. The no 
Lord’s report stated the average price of 
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three qualities of whisky to be 2s. 23d.; 
and the average of rum 2s. 43d. In or- 
dinary years the introduction of rum was 
not likely to have any material effect upon 
the large quantity of spirits produced in 
this country. With respect to the ques- 
tin of revenue, the loss would be about 
62,5001; but we might calculate on an 
increased consumption. 150,000 gallons 
in England would suffice, or 350,000, sup- 
posing it all in Scotland, or 400,000 in 
[reland; but he hoped the increase would 
be a great deal more, for the sake of the 
West India interest. He believed the in- 
terests of the producer and the consumer 
were alike consulted by the measure he 
proposed ; and he thought he had shown 
that a differential duty of 4d. upon colo- 
nial spirits, due partly to the malt duty, 
partly to decrease, and partly to excise re- 
strictions, would be at least adequate to 
the disadvantages under which the British 
distiller was placed. The principle upon 
vhich the Government proposed to proceed 
was this—that so far as legislative enact- 
ments went, the producer in the colony 
and the producer in this country should 
some into the market upon equal terms; 
and that, he believed, would be effected by 
the proposal he had now. the honour to 
submit. He had only further to put into 
the Chairman’s hands a formal resolution, 
the effect of which was that, instead of the 
present differential duty of 9d., a differen- 
tial duty of 4d. per gallon be imposed upon 
British colonial spirits. 

Resolution put— 

“That, in lieu of the Duties now chargeable, 
there be levied,” &c. 

Mr. W. T. FAGAN considered the pro- 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
very unfair towards the home producer of 
spirits. If the distilling interest in this 
country, and particularly in Ireland, were 
to be affected by the spread of temperance, 
or even by raising the duty on spirits so as 
to lessen consumption, he, for one, would 
approve of such a result ; but when he 
found that the effect of the present mea- 
sure would be to introduce, to a greater 
extent than hitherto into this country and 
Ireland, a deleterious and seductive spirit, 
he confessed he could not go along with 
the right hon. Gentleman in congratulat- 
ing the consumer upon it. He found that, 
in 1846, the consumption of rum in Ire- 
land amounted only to 14,000 gallons; 
While last year, with a differential duty of 
9d., the consumption amounted to 176,000 

lons; and he believed it was still gra- 

ually increasing, He thought, therefore, 





that the manufacturer of British spirits, 
and particularly the Irish manufacturer, 
had very great cause of complaint when 
he perceived that his interests were to be 
sacrificed to the carrying out of a measure 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government 
(referring to the Sugar Duties Bill), which 
gave satisfaction to no party. He thought 
the home producer had reason to complain, 
not precisely of a breach of faith, although 
it was certainly something like it; inas- 
much as he broke through what was 
understood to be the settlement of the 
question in 1847, when, notwithstanding 
his own opinion that 6d. would be a fair 
and just protection, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had, after various negotiations 
with the distillers, fixed the amount at 9d. 
per gallon. The unwarranted change now 
proposed, amounted, in his judgment, to 
something very close to a breach of faith. 
He admitted there must be excise restric- 
tions, and there must be consequent ex- 
penses. This being so, he contended there 
must be something in the shape of protec- 
tion; but, then, the question was as to the 
fair amount of that protection. He would 
follow the right hon. Gentleman through 
his calculations to show that they were, in 
many instances, erroneous, and that, there- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman’s amount 
of protection was also wrong. He would 
take the case of malt. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not placed his calculation 
high enough in this respect; the right hon. 
Gentleman only allowed 1}d., while the 
Irish distillers conceived they were fairly 
entitled to have 23d. The next item 
was only casually glanced at, namely, 
loss for distilling and brewing. The use 
of acids, not now permitted by the excise 
laws, would give 4 or 5 per cent more of 
saccharine matter. These circumstances 
ought to be considered and allowed for. 
Then, as to the process of rectification, it 
was alleged that the Irish distillers had no 
claim on this head. But this was a mis- 
take. The Irish distillers did not rectify 
so highly, but they distilled the spirits 
which were consumed, twice; and this, to 
some extent, was a species of rectification. 
There ought to be an allowance on that 
ground. Then, with reference to the de- 
croases, the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to have no difficulty. Indeed, there 
was no difficulty in the question, as justice 
required that the foreign and British dis- 
tiller should be put on the same footing. 
But the foreign producer had an advantage 
in the item of decreases to the extent of 
3$d.—which amount the British distillers 
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were perfectly right in adding to their 
claim for protection. The mode adopted 
by the right hon. Gentleman on this ques- 
tion was neither fair nor just. From all 
the information he had received from dis- 
tillers, he was satisfied that the amount of 
decreases was at least 1}d. per gallon. 
This amount, added to 74d. per gallon, 
which the Irish distillers, on other grounds, 
claimed as a fair protection, made a total 
of 9d., which, he asserted, ought to be the 
differential duty between British and colo- 
nial spirits. It was upon the statement of 
Mr. Wood, the Chairman of Excise, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
down and proposed a differential duty of 
4d. instead of 9d., which he believed was 
the proper sum. Mr. Wood had given his 
opinion in favour of a differential duty of 
4d., and had in his evidence stated that 
the disadvantages of excise restrictions 
were by no means so great as to warrant 
a differential duty even of 6d. When they 
considered, however, the great expense 
incurred by the Irish distillers—the ne- 
cessity of damping fires more than 500 
times in the course of a year—the obliga- 
tion to purchase yeast, which was after- 
wards thrown into the gutter, they would 
agree in the able report made by the noble 
Lord opposite, that the differential duty at 
present maintained could not be diminished 
with justice to the distillers. Under these 
circumstances, he would move that the 
Chairman do leave the chair. 

Cartain JONES said, that he did not 
rise to support the Amendment moved by 
the hon. Member, although he agreed 
with him in the observations he had made. 
He believed that if this measure was car- 
ried in conjunction with other measures 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government, 
great injustice would be done to the distil- 
Jers. In the year 1842, when an additional 
duty of ls. per gallon was put upon Irish 
spirits, he had told the Government that 
they would lose money. Previous to the 
imposition of that duty the distillers had 
been enabled to produce good spirit at so 
low a price as to give the illicit distiller 
little or no advantage; but this increased 
duty gave an encouragement to illicit dis- 
tillation, and in the end reduced the duty 
received by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. By running into the opposite ex- 
treme, they would do as much injury, 
without benefiting the public in any mate- 
rial degree. If the Government wished to 
prevent illicit distillation, and prevent 
crime, even of murder, they would, to a 
certain extent, reduce the duty on spirit, 
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and thus ensure the prosperity of this 
branch of manufacture. Their present course 
of legislation would give a final blow to the 
manufacture of spirit in Ireland. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, that the com. 
munity which he represented contained 
many individuals who were deeply interest. 
ed in the manufacture of spirits. Looking 
to the welfare of these individuals and the 
trade generally, he had hoped that the 
Government would have placed the Irish 
distiller on the same footing with the colo. 
nial distiller, as regarded reasonable allow. 
ance to be made for waste and natural 
evaporation. By this measure the West 
Indian interest would gain an advantage 
of 5d. beyond what it enjoyed before. He 
protested against the change in the name 
of the agricultural interest, for it was as 
much an agriculturist’s as a distiller’s 
question; it was, in fact, a battle between 
sugar and oats. The duty of 9d. was 
held out as a final measure, and ought to 
be maintained. It must not be forgotten 
that the colonist was exempt from the 
harass and annoyance of excise regulations 
to which the English, Scotch, and Irish 
distillers were exposed, to whom, by way 
of an additional expense, no allowance was 
made for loss by leakage and evaporation. 
He claimed some consideration on behalf 
of Ireland, if it were but for her disinte- 
rested support of the measures of free 
trade, in the advantages of which, as an 
agricultural country, she was unable to 
participate. He called upon the Commit- 
tee to pause before it put the broad stamp 
of its approval on the measure before 
them; and hoped that the Chairman would 
be allowed to report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. He declared that he 
was actuated by no spirit of jealousy to- 
wards the colonies, though he could not 
but regard them as a drag on the mother 
country. They had gone so long om 
crutches that they would probably never 
be able to do without them. At all events, 
however, let them not, in watching over 
their interests, shut their eyes and ears to 
the claims of that country which had been 
called the right arm of England. 

Mr. BARKLY would not have address 
ed the House had it not been for the course 
adopted by hon. Members from Ireland. 
But he must say that the measure of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequet 
fell short of the measure to which the 
West Indies were entitled in regard to a 
| equality of duties. There was a market i 
| this country for the spirits produced in 
‘those colonies; and the differential duty 
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was, therefore, taken out of the pockets of 
the colonial producers. Were the proposed 
reduction not carried out, the position of 
the West India planter, bad as it was, 
would be rendered worse; and he strongly 
deprecated the rejection of a measure fa- 
yourable to those colonies, which had 
already suffered so severely, for the advan- 
tage of any interest such as that repre- 
sented by the hon. Member for Dublin. He 
was of opinion that the Irish and Scotch 
distillers were at present in a condition to 
compete with the colonies. It appeared 
from a pamphlet which he held in his 
hand, that the hush money paid by eight 
or ten English distillers to Scotch distillers 
amounted in one year to 150,0001. or 
900,0007. That showed that the Seotch 
distillers were able to enter into competi- 
ti with the English. He would accept 
the measure of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as an instalment due to the colo- 
nies. 

Loro G. BENTINCK: I ean assure 
you, Sir, I never heard any complaint 
from any of the barley growers of Norfolk 
on the subject of the rum and spirit duties. 
Atall events, I am not the representative 
of Norfolk, but of the commercial borough 


of King’s Lynn; and, therefore, whatever 
judgment I may come to upon this subject, 
there is no man in the House more disin- 
terested, or who can have a greater desire 


to arrive at the truth than I have. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down has 
quoted from an anonymous pamphlet, in 
which it is stated that from 150,0001. to 
200,0007. a year is paid by the English 
distillers to the Seotech distillers as hush 
money. If the hon. Gentleman is so cre- 
dulons, Iam not surprised at the speech he 
has made to-night. I think no other Gen- 
tleman in the House could be so eredulous 
as to believe that the six distillers in Eng- 
land paid 150,0002. or 200,0002. a year to 
the distillers in Scotland. But an hon. 
Gentleman has told you that I cross-exa- 
nined Mr. J. Wood for nearly four hours. 
leertainly did cross-examine him, and ra- 
ther sharply, too, though not for four 
hours, I shall now state to the House 
what Mr. John Wood’s own opinion of his 
evidence is. He says— 

. — regard to the decreases, those, I take 
are Matters of fact. A great deal of the evi- 
nee Ihave given is, of course, matter of opinion, 

pedi will be taken by the Committee, and 

ouiheas, — the evidence may come, witha 
rp allow ance, because it is mere matter 

0 Opinion,” 

At another time he says that all he states, 
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except as regards those matters of fact, he 
states with the greatest diffidence. As 
Chairman of the Excise he had the privi- 
lege—and I did not interfere with that 
privilege—of having a prompter at his 
elbow, who whispered in his ear the an- 
swers he was to give to the Committee. It 
it quite true that I did cross-examine Mr, 
John Wood as to his matters of fact, be- 
eause Mr. John Wood took upon himself 
to arraign the evidence and impeach the 
statements of all the distillers of England 
and Scotland. Ile presumed to say that 
they made exaggerated statements. Hav- 
ing declared that the decreases alleged on 
the part of distillers were decreases for 
which allowance was made, Mr. John 
Wood, a gentleman of station, and whose 
veracity we could not attempt to deny, said 
the decreases they made, instead of being 
worth 4d., were only worth 3d. Having 
remarked that he made this statement 
with diffidence, he applied a rule-of-three 
test to the decreases, and said— 

“T find that, as 4d. is to 1d., so is 3d. to fd., 
and, therefore, instead of allowing the 3d., I should 
be much inclined to say that 1d. was the utmost 
that can be made out as the value or cost, toa 
distiller, of the excise restrictions.” 

This was Mr. John Wood’s mode of deal- 
ing with the subject of restrictions on the 
Excise, and anything more theoretical to 
come from a Chairman of Excise I never 
heard propounded. That statement was 
denied on the part of the distillers, and 
they came well out of the ordeal. The 
distillers stated the decrease on spirits 
in transitu in Scotland to be 114 hun- 
dredths of a gallon per cent. The excise- 
men in their gauge stated the decrease at 
32 hundredths. Comparing the gauging 
of the Excise and the gauging of the 
trade, there appeared a difference of four 
toone. The whole question, then, turns 
upon who is right. Before the Committee 
came to a conclusion, Mr. John Wood was 
obliged to send in for papers correcting his 
evidence; and then it was admitted that, 
according to the mode of gauging for the 
Customs, the trade were not so very far 
wrong, for, instead of being 114 hun- 
dredths to the gallon ry cent, as they 
had stated, they were 111 hundredths per 
cent. The man who diminished the truth 
by 75 per cent was found to be Mr. John 
Wood, the Chairman of the Excise. Is the 
trade to be trusted, who only differed from 
the Customs by 3 hundredths in 114, or 
Mr. John Wood, the Chairman of the Ex- 
cise, who tells you that the decrease is only 
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32 hundredths of a gallon, when, accord- | Admit that once to me, and I have no dif. 
ing to the Customs, it is 111 hundredths ? | fieulty whatever in showing to you what 
The Chairman of the Excise then gave us | disadvantage the corn distiller will laboy 
an example of a gauging by the Excise, in| under as regards the revenue if this pro- 
which a still less decrease had taken place; | position is carried; for I can show you, by 
and this measurement was taken upon va-|a demonstration which anybody who gap 
rious cargoes imported at the same time as | count five on his fingers can understand, 
those on which his former statement was | that the malt distiller pays a much higher 
based. But, let me ask, why did not Mr. | duty than the corn distiller. I know there 
John Wood, the Chairman of the Excise, | are some Gentlemen who say that becanse 
make that statement to the Committee | the Scotch distiller pays the duty at twice, 
when we could have tested its truth by | that is to say, because he pays ls, 414 
cross-examining him? No, Sir, this was| out of one pocket as duty on malt, and 
kept for the House of Commons, where it | 7s. 10d. out of a different pocket as the 
cannot be tested. Where you have had an | duty upon spirits, that you have no right 
opportunity of testing the truth of the | to think anything about the malt duty, 
statements of the Excise, there you are | But I think no man of any sense will pro. 
able to show that the trade was right, and pound such an argument as that in this 
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the Excise wrong. But, Sir, the right House. 


hon. Gentleman said that this cargo of the 
Royal Victoria was a remarkable cargo; 


but there was nothing remarkable in the. 


cargo at all except that in the original ac- 


count given by the Excise they showed the | 


And, therefore, it is quite clear 
that the malt distiller of Scotland, for 
sending his raw spirits to England, or the 
malt distiller of England (or the barley 
grower of Norfolk, if the hon. Gentleman 
is determined to state the case in that way) 


decrease to be less than the average de- pays 7s. 10d. spirit duty, and 1s. 4d, malt 
crease admitted by the Chairman of Excise ; duty, or 9s. 24d. in the whole, while the 
upon the large quantities. The decrease, | corn distiller pays only 8s. 7d. Now, itis 
as measured originally by the Excise, was | very easy for any hon. Gentleman to calev- 
only 32 hundredths in the gallon, but it | late and understand the difference. Itis 
turned out to be 110 hundredths; and the | impossible for any man to dispute that the 
result is, that the decreases are very nearly malt distiller of England or of Scotland 
threefold what they were admitted to be by | pays already 7jd. more duty than the rum 
the Chairman of Excise. But the peculi- | distiller; and if you reduce the duty o 
arity in this case, as the Chairman of the|rum 5d. more, he will pay just 1s. 0jd 
Excise explains, is, that the decreases in| more duty than the rum Cistiller. In Seot- 
the cargoes of spirits by the Royal Vic-|land, half the malt duty is returned as 
toria were attributable to the heat pro- | drawback to the malt distiller if the spirits 
duced by the steam used in that vessel.| are sent to England; consequently, the 
Why, it is not necessary that I should re-| difference in Scotland is 84d, less than 


fer to the report. Every Gentleman who 
knows the character of spirits, knows that 
spirits do not contract, but expand 
under the influence of heat. There- 
fore you have here Mr. John Wood, 
the Chairman of the Excise, acknowledg- 
ing that while he gives a mere opinion 
upon the value of restriction, his opinion is 
not worth a great deal; and you have it 
proved to demonstration that while he 
speaks of matters of fact he is wrong to 
the extent of three to one. Well, then, 
Sir, if this be so, I think we are entitled 
to place some reliance on the statements 
of these distillers. But, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer, and the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Leominster, have both admitted 
that we are entitled to assume that the 
malt distiller and the raw corn distiller are 
on an equal footing. But that is my case. 


it isin England. The result of this will 
be, that if your present proposition passes, 
the malt distiller in Scotland will pay ab- 
solutely 4d. more than the rum distiller. 
And the same case applies to the malt dis- 
tiller in Ireland, The result, then, of your 
measure, if it pass, will be, that in Eng- 
land the malt distiller will pay 1s. 0d. 
more duty than the rum distiller; and ia 
Scotland and Ireland he will pay 4d. more 
duty. Well, then, if you admit to me, a 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Leo 
minster, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, have both de- 
clared, that the malt distiller and the r¥ 
corn distiller are practically upon an equal 
ity, it is quite clear that the raw corn 

tiller will be under the same disadvantages 
that the malt distiller is—things that are 
equal to the same thing being, as the hon. 
Gentleman said, and as we all know, equal 
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toone another. I have shown you that the 
nalt distiller is by this plan under a mani- 
fest disadvantage, and the raw corn dis- 
tiller in England will have to pay an addi- 
tional duty of 1s. 03d. and of 43d. in Scot- 
land and Ireland. But then they tell you 
that the malt distiller can well afford to pay 
the additional duty. The malt distiller 
does compete with the raw corn distiller in 
Scotland; but you will see that for the last 
six years the malt distiller has been gra- 
dually losing ground in the race—that in 
the course of the last six or seven years I 
think the consumption of malt whisky has 
fallen off nearly a million gallons, whilst 
the consumption of raw grain spirits has 
increased in like proportion; which is pret- 
ty clear evidence that it is a very hard race 
between them. But we now come to the 
question of value. The hon. Gentleman 
says, and so said the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that it is 
true that they paid higher duty upon raw 
spirits; but they satisfied the tastes of the 
consumers better, and they fetched a bet- 
ter price. But let us see what is the price 
which they fetch, as compared with rum, 
and if 1 show to you that the price of malt 
spirits is lower than the price of rum, while 
your duty on malt spirits.is considerably 
higher than your duty upon rum, you must 
admit that the duty is higher than it ought 
to be. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer quoted from 
the report which | had the honour of sub- 
nitting to the Committee on this question, 
and he made a calculation from it, to the 
eflect that, upon an average, the price of 
malt spirits in Scotland was 2s. 8d. Now, 
I think that that statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman was rather disingenuous, 
and I will tell you why. The report of the 
Committee was printed and presented, as 
the right hon. Gentleman knows, on the 
3rd of May; but, after that date, on 
the 8th of May, a letter was addressed 
to me, and which did not reach me until 
the 10th, stating that I had made a mis- 
take altogether in the prices of the 
Scotch spirits, because, although it was 
true that there was Highland whisky sold 
at the prices stated, yet the whisky sold 
tt the high prices quoted only bore the 
Proportion of one gailon in twenty, and 
consequently instead of taking 2s. 8d. as 
the average price of whisky, I ought’ to 
set it down at 2s. ld. That letter was 
subsequently appended to the report of the 
Committee, but the Chancellor of the Ex- 

ler totally overlooked it; and omitted 
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to explain ‘that 2s. 1d., and not 2s. 8d., 
was the sum upon which the ad valorem 
duty should be assessed. Well, this is the 
way the matter stands. The duties now 
are on malt spirits, 9s. 23d. in England; 
on rum, 8s. 7d.; in Scotland, 4s. 43d. on 
malt spirits, on rum 4s. 5d.; and in Ire- 
land the duties are 4s. 0d., and on rum 
3s. 5d. But the new duties are to be— 
in England 9s. 2}d. on malt spirits, 8s. 2d. 
on rum; in Scotland, 4s. 44d., and on rum 
4s.; in Ireland, 4s. 03d. on malt spirits, 
and 3s. onrum. Well, then, we come to 
the raw grain spirits; they are 7s. 10d. in 
England, 3s. 8d. in Scotland, and 2s. 8d. 
in Ireland; to which 13d. is to be added 
also for malt duty, making the duty 7s. 
113d., 3s. 93d., and 2s. 94d., respectively, 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Now 
let me call the attention of the House to 
the effect of these ad valorem duties; and I 
take the case of good Scotch whisky, of 
which the price is ls. 1ld., being the in- 
stance giyen by Mr. Greene before the Com- 
mittee. The duty in England is 9s. 23d., 
and in Scotland 4s. 43d.; so that the ad 
valorem duty upon good Scotch whisky 
is 480 per cent in England, and 227 per 
cent in Scotland. On Jamaica rum, of 
which the price is 3s. 3}d., according to 
the statement of Mr. Greene (which I think 
will not be disputed by the hon. Member 
for Leominster), the duty in England is 
8s. 7d., and in Scotland 4s. 5d.; but if 
you allow 34d. for the decrease, which ean- 
not be disputed, the result will be that the 
ad valorem burden shows a duty of 280 
per cent on rum in England, against 480 
per cent of a burden on Scotch whisky 
in England; and 144 per cent against 224 
per cent ad valorem on Scotch whisky in 
Scotland. I now come tothe English raw 
grain spirits. The duty on the 28th of 
April last was 7s. 113d. in England, and 
3s. 93d. in Scotland, and the prices at 
that time were raised 3d. a gallon, The 
result is that the ad valorem duty is 160 
per cent in Scotland, against 280 per cent. 
But, Sir, there is another point of view in 
which this question may be viewed; and as 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Leo- 
minster voted for that measure as it was 
brought in by Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment—as it was introduced and framed, I 
believe, by the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Goulburn)—I think I may appeal 
with some force to what is called the Chan- 
nel Islands. With regard to the Channel 
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Islands there is an Act for distillation, the | cannot be taken into account—that js no 
preamble of which sets forth that it was | charge upon the distiller.”” So, here we 
deemed requisite to determine by Act of | have this avowal of the Chancellor of 
Parliament what were the proper counter-| the Exchequer, that the duties on com 
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vailing duties that should be imposed with 
respect to it. Now this was a remarkable 


circumstance; this Act passed in 1845, | 
after the corn law of 1842 had been | 
The average | 


three years in operation. 
duty paid upon barley, was, I believe, 
5s. 1ld.; and I pray the House to attend 
to this preamble, for I dare say the right 
hon. Gentleman the framer of this Act, 


who is now free from the trammels of Go- , 


vernment, and is able to vote and speak as 


a sugar planter to-night, will forget the | 
obligations of the late Government, and | 


we shall hear him advocate to-night the 
reduction of the differential duties of this 
his own preamble. The preamble conclud- 
ed as follows :— 

“Tt is necessary, therefore, to determine the 
same [fitting countervailing duties] by the imposi- 
tion of a differential duty of 1s. 2d. upon spirits 
the produce of the Channel Islands.” 


So, here we have the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel, in the year 1845, in the per- 
son of the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, contriving to 
bring in a Bill to settle this great question, 
and inserting in the preamble of their Bill 
a clause, if not setting forth the motives of 
the arrangement, at least distinctly stating 
that it was fitting that the countervailing 
burdens in the case of the Channel Islands 


should be met by a ls, 2d. differential | 


duty. Now, Sir, I do not pretend to 
answer for the votes of any Gentleman in 
this House, or account for any changes of 
opinion; but there must be a great revo- 


are paid by the foreigner. That is what 
I always insisted on ; and, therefore, 
when the right hon. Gentleman takes 4 
leaf out of my book, when I am talkin 
about rum I may be permitted to re. 
mind him of this avowal on future ocea. 
sions, when I am discussing these finan. 
cial questions, that the duty on foreign 
imports is paid by the foreigner and not 
by the consumer in this country. I lis. 
tened with great pleasure to the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin. He took great credit to himself, 
and great credit to the Irish Members, 
that in repealing the corn laws two 
years ago, they had, for the sake of the 
'manufacturers of England, inflicted on 
themselves a burden amounting to 
| 3,000,000. annually, and, therefore, he 
argued that the Irish Members and Irish 
people were entitled to great mercy from 
the House of Commons for this volun. 
tary sacrifice. But the hon. Gentleman 
ought to know that from the protection- 
ist party — from the hon. Gentlemen 
around me, they are not entitled to any 
mercy at all. How does the ease stand? 
Why, that about 28 only out of 105 
Irish Members tried to ward off from 
Ireland that heavy blow, by which a loss 
of 3,000,0007. annually was inflicted 
in perpetuity. I was one of those who 
}used an humble endeavour to dissuade 
the Irish Members from taking this fatal 
‘step; but in vain. So do not let the 


| Irish Members come to us now and tell us 


lution in the opinion of the right hon. Gen- | that Ireland was the country which suffered 
tleman the late Chancellor of the Exche- | first and heaviest from the repeal of the 
quer between the time when he was in! corn laws. Let them not come and ask 
office, a servant of the public, and now, | us English Gentlemen for money because 
when he is free to act as he pleases—to| you, Irish Members, in the earnestness 
support, if he can, this proposition to re-| to carry out a theory and to support 4 
duce that differential duty imposed by this | Government, forgot the interests of your 
Act, from ls. 2d. to 4d. Sir, it will be own country. No, Sir, there will be no 
argued by the right hon. Gentleman, that | mercy from this side of the House upon 
the average duty upon barley is 5s. 11ld.,| those grounds. The only mercy that I 


and that that must be taken as a part of 
the countervailing duty, because no duty 
is paid upon it in the Channel Islands. 
But when the distillers claimed 1s. 2d. as 
a set-oif, it was 1s. When the right hon. 
Gentleman came to the one shilling duty 
on barley, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says, ** agree 
entirely with the noble Lord the Member 
for King’s Lynn, that the one shilling duty 


can conceive could be shown to Ireland 
would be, if some omnipotent power woul 
altogether change its representation. 
Without that, I see no hope of rescuing 
a country whose Members imposed upon 
it a burden of 3,000,000/. a year in perpe- 
tuity, in order to please the Government 
of the day. But, Sir, with regard to the 
question immediately before the House, 

avow that neither the Irish distillers, no 
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the Scotch distillers, nor the British dis- 
tillers, nor any sect or party in this coun- 
try, have my sympathies. My wishes do 
not lean to one side or the other; all I 
wish to see is justice fairly and impartially 
dealt out to all. I wish to see this ques- 
tio, like all others, tried upon its real 
merits, and a real not a merely nominal 
equality established. For instance, nou 
man feels more strongly than I do that the 
West Indies has been through our own 
policy brought to beggary and ruin; but I 
will not seek to retrieve them at the ex- 
pense of any other class. I will not sit in 
this House to set one class against another, 
nor help the planters in the Mauritius and 
West Indies to prey upon the English, 
Scotch, and Irish distillers. If justice is 
to be done at all let it be done in a fair 
and open way, and let us not endeavour to 
shift the burden upon the British distillers. 
But it has always been a part of the Go- 
vernment policy to set class against class. 
As regards the effect which those duties 
would have upon the West Indies, there 
was a letter addressed by Mr. Greene to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; it will 
not be denied that Mr. Greene is the very 
highest authority upon this question, yet 
he thought that the great boon which the 
hon. Member for Westbury (Mr. Wilson) 
said was equal to ls. 6d. per ewt. weight 
upon sugar was (and he proved it to de- 
monstration) only equal to threepence- 
farthing per ewt. in sugar to the West 
Indies, to the East Indies one penny and 
three-eighths, and that to the Mauritius 
the great boon did not exceed two-fifths of 
apenny. Ilow any person can come to 
a different conclusion from that of Mr. 
Greene I am at a loss to understand, unless 
he assume that the West Indies are to get 
the whole duty. The hon. Member for 
Leominster (Mr. Barkly), thinks the plan- 
ter will get the whole duty; and here I 
must say, thatas far as the West Indian 
question is concerned, I do not know any 
Member that has done more mischief than 
the hon. Member, for his speech furnished 
the only peg upon which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite could hang an argument. The 
hon. Gentleman agreed that if a differen- 
tial duty of 10s. were to be imposed for 
more than two or three years, the planters 
would not get the benefit of it, but the la- 
ourer. Now I should like to ask the 
hon, Gentleman how he draws the line of 
stinction between the permanent diffe- 
Tential duty on sugar, and the permanent 
differential duty on rum. Does he think 
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that the Creoles will not find out that the 
West Indians obtained that great boon from 
the reduction of the differential duty on 
rum which the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Worthing promises? If the argu- 
ment upon which the Government relies 
be that the negroes will demand higher 
wages in cases of a permanent differen- 
tial duty in favour of colonial sugar, 
then I think that argument equally ap- 
plies to the case of rum. It is true 
that when the report of the Committee 
upon this subject was drawn up, there 
was understood to be a majority upon the 
Committee in favour of a differential duty 
of 10s. upon sugar. It is also true that 
colonial sugar then went up 2s. per ewt., 
and that foreign sugar fell 1s. 6d.; but I 
never heard that the recommendation of 
the Chairman, which was rejected by a 
majority of nine to five, had an effect upon 
the price of rum, which since then has had 
a downward tendency. But with respect 
to this question, and the boon which the 
West Indies are to gain, hon. Gentlemen 
ought to know that they cannot have more 
of the cat than the skin, and that if the 
whole amount of the boon is to be 65,0001., 
that 65,0001. is to be divided between the 
East Indies, the West Indies, and the 
Mauritius: in the opinion of Mr. Greene 
the amount of such boon is not greater 
than 43,0007. Now, Sir, I have shown 
the House that this boon, of which so much 
has been said, is almost valueless. I have 
shown that the distillers are already under 
great disadvantages; and I maintain again 
that you have no right to oppress the Bri- 
tish distillers because they may happen to 
be a wealthier or a poorer class than the 
West Indian planters, in order to benefit 
any party, or class, or section of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. You ought to deal out 
justice to all parties without favour or af- 
fection. I say once more that I will never, 
whilst I have the honour of a seat in this 
Hlouse, advocate the interests of any one 
class against another, and that I will never 
countenance the principle that English, 
Irish, and Scotch are to be burdened and 
oppressed in order to benefit their fellow- 
subjects on the other side of the Indian 
seas; or that the West Indians are upon 
the other hand to be unjustly burdened for 
the sake of any class in these islands. But 
I defy any man to show that if the duties 
are altered, the duty will then be fairly 
assessed between the British distillers on 
the one side, and the West Indians on the 
other. If the West Indian deserves and 
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needs compensation, give it to him fairly 
and honestly—give it to him not at the 
cost of his fellow-subjects, but give him 
compensation at the cost of the slave- 
traders and slave planters in Cuba and in 
Brazil. 

Mr. GOULBURN did not advocate the 
measure proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chanceilor of the Exehequer, 
because he looked upon it as a compensa- 
tion given to the West Indians for the 
losses they had sustained; but he advo- 
eated the proposition because he believed 
it was a just settlement between two classes 
of their fellow-subjects who produced simi- 
lar articles, and had a right to stand on 
the same footing. The question for the 
House was one which was to be decided by 
a calculation of the duties and restrictions 
imposed upon the two articles which were 
the subjects of legislation; and he enter- 
tained the opinion that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made on the whole a fair eal- 
culation upon the subject. If he had any 
objection to that calculation, it was this— 
that the right hon. Gentleman was in fa- 
vour of the British distillers. With regard 
to the difficulty imposed upon the British 
distillers by the restrictions of the Excise, 
he could not agree altogether in the opi- 
nion expressed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
must certainly be admitted that the effect 
of the collection of the excise duty upon 
the manufacture of an article, is, in some 
respects, calculated to produce inconve- 
nience to the manufacturer; but there are 
some respects in which it is of the greatest 
advantage to a manufacturer to have the 
supervision of the Excise, and in no article 
is that more observable than in the article 
of spirits. The Exeise supervision gave 
an additional guard to the proprietor of the 
manufaetory against the frauds which could 
be so easily committed by the servants he 
employed in that manufactory. The Go- 
vernment was protected from the abstrac- 
tion of a quart of spirits, on which they 
were entitled to receive duty; but, at the 
same time the manufacturer was guarded 
from the frauds that might be committed 
upon him by those who possibly might be 
inclined to abstract gallons if no duty were 
charged upon it. He knew it was said 
that a great hardship was inflicted upon 
the distillers by the penalties that were 
imposed upon every step they took in the 
manufaeture of spirits; but it should be 
recollected that these penalties were not 
frequently exacted, but were held out in 
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terrorem, to protect the honest trader from 
the fraudulent one. He begged, in sup. 
port of his view of the subject, to call the 
attention of the House to the state of the 
soap duties in this country. The soap ex. 
cise duty is 13d. per Ib. on hard soap, and 
ld. per lb. on soft soap. And what was 
the regulation with regard to the soap of 
the British colonies? They imposed a duty 
of 13d. on hard soap, and only 1d. on sof 
soap; precisely the amount of duty levied 
in this country, not taking into considera- 
tion in any degree the restrictions which 
the Excise imposed on the manufacturer 
in this country; and he never yet heard it 
complained of any manufacturer of soap in 
this country that he was likely to be ruin. 
ed by the competition of Canada, or Nova 
Scotia, or New Brunswick. But look how 
the matter stood with respect to Ireland, 
In Ireland there was no soap duty at all— 
there was no restriction on the manufac. 
turer—he had every advantage possessed 
by the manufacturer in this country. The 
commodities and labour were cheaper; and 
was there any countervailing duty imposed 
upon him? The Irish were permitted to in- 
troduce their soap at a duty of 14d. for 
hard soap, and of ld. for soft soap; and 
what was the consequence? Did Ireland 
overflow this country with soap? No; but 
England sent into Ireland a very great 
quantity of soap every year. When they 
had to deal with West India rum, was it 
right that the excise restrictions were to 
be made a subject for compensation? Did 
the right hon. Gentleman think that the 
restrictions upon soap were less than the 
restrictions upon spirits? Did they ever 
hear of the enormous penalties imposed in 
every stage of the soap manufacture? A 
man could not open a copper without leave, 
and the penalties were far more severe than 
those imposed on spirits. He would next 
refer to the question of the decreases; and 
he must say that he differed from the opi- 
nion expressed by the noble Lord with re- 
spect to the conduct of the Chairman of 
Excise, who was examined by the Com 
mittee on Sugar. The noble Lord said 
the evidence of the Chairman of Excise was 
to be taken as nothing, because he ex- 
pressed himself diffidently. [{ Lord Gaonet 
Bentinck had stated that the Chairman of 
the Excise had expressed himself diffidently 
as to his opinion upon the restrictions, but 
most positively upon certain matters 

fact, and that on all those matters of fact 
he was wrong four cases to one.] He eat 
sidered that the man who expressed hia 
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self with diffidence, and admitted that he 
found it difficult to ascertain the exact 
amount of decrease, was the man of all 
others on whom they should be most in- 
clined to rely; and that was exactly (on 
matters of opinion) what had been done 
by the Chairman of the Excise. The noble 
Lord said the Chairman of the Excise had 
the assistance of an attendant who was 
whispering in his ear; but they all knew 
erfectly well that all questions connect- 
ed with distillers were best understood 
by those who conducted the practical 
operations of distilleries; and in every 
instance he had attended of a Commit- 
tee in which the Excise business was 
the subject of discussion, the Surveyor 
General or some inferior officer of Ex- 
cise was in attendance to assist the Chair- 
man. What they maintained was this, 
that, taking the whole course for a long 
period, on which alone an average could 
be ascertained, the amount was less than 
was allowed by the Chairman of the Ex- 
cise and by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He would say, therefore, that, 
allowing for the leakage, there was no 
a for objecting to the resolution of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as be- 
tween the distillers in the colonies and in 
this country. His own views on the ques- 
tion of rum and British spirits had been 
known ever since 1830, when he proposed 
his measure for the reduction of the duties 
orum. The noble Lord had objected to 
his hon. Friend the Member for Leominster, 
for having quoted an anonymous pamphlet; 
but the part which his hon. Friend quoted 
was word for word the report of the Com- 
mission that had been appointed by the 
Crown on this subject. It had been said 
also, that they had paid too much atten- 
tion to the views of the Commissioners of 
Excise ; but if there were any party who 
should be more jealous of the Commis- 
sioners of Excise than another, it was the 
colonial producer, because the part of their 
labour which the Exeise Commissioners 
found most satisfactory was clearly the 
collection of the duty on English spirits, 
seeing that it was all paid without trouble 
by eight great houses. He did not wish 
to occupy the time of the Committee; but 
before sitting down he must say that he 
had heard with some regret an expression 
that had been used by the hon. Member 
for Dublin. That hon. Gentleman, as re- 
Presenting an Irish constituency, talked 
throughout his speech of “ your colonies.” 
He would maintain that the colonies were 
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as much the property of Ireland as of 
England—that they were maintained as 
much for the advantage of Ireland as of 
this country; and he could not, therefore, 
consider any benefit conferred on the colo- 
nies in any other light than as an advan- 
tage conferred on children of the united 
kingdom who had embarked their capital 
in cultivation in a distant country. As he 
regarded the proposition as one based on 
justice and sound policy, he trusted that it 
would receive the approbation not only of 
the House but of the country. 

Mr. FORBES could not help remem- 
bering the arguments used on this ques- 
tion in 1847 by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who then 
proposed a duty of 9d., though he said 
that 7d. would be strict justice. The 
noble Lord had stated that the Chairman 
of the Excise had fenced with the question; 
but he thought that a man who did so had 
some fixed view to maintain, and the 
Chairman of Excise had shown no symptom 
of that. He could not conceive how either 
the present or the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could not approve of a 4d, 
duty, after formerly supporting a duty of 
1s. 2d. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that the Chairman do leave the chair :— 
Ayes 75 ; Noes 168: Majority 93. 


List of the Ayes. 


Gore, W. R. 0. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Greene, T. 
Grogan, E. 
Gwyn, II. 
Halsey, T. P. 
Hastie, A. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Broadley, H. Hodgson, W. N. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. Hood, Sir A. 
Chichester, Lord J. L, Hudson, G, 

Cole, hon. H. A. Ingestre, Visct. 
Cowan, C. Jones, Capt. 
Crawford, W. S. Keogh, W. 
Devereux, J. T. Knox, Col. 

Dick, Q. Lascelles, hon. E. 
Disraeli, B. Lockhart, W. 
Dunean, G. Lowther, hon. Col. 
Dunne, F. P. M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
Emlyn, Visct. M‘Gregor, J. 
Farnham, E. B. Manners, Lord G. 
Farrer, J. Masterman, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. Monsell, W. 
Floyer, J. Morgan, O, 

Fox, R. M. Napier, J. 

Fuller, A. E. Newdegate, C. N. 
Galway, Visct. Noel, hon. G. J. 
Gaskell, J. M. Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Gordon, Adm. Nugent, Sir P, 


Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Baldock, E. U. 
Bateson, T. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Beresford, W. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bremridge, R. 
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O’Brien, Sir L. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Reynolds, J. 
Sadlier, J. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Scully, F. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Spooner, R. 


Sturt, H. G. 
Sullivan, M. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wodehouse, E. 
TELLERS. 
Fagan, W. 
Forbes, W. 


List of the Nors. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adair, R. A.S. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Anson, Visct. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Baines, M. T. 
Barkly, H. 


Baring, rt. hn. Sir F. T. 


Bellew, R. M. 
Benbow, J. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. C. F. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Boyd, J. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Browne, R, D. 
Buller, C. 

Butler, P. S. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, W. G. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clay, J. 

Clifford, H. M. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Compton, H. C. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Davie, Sir I. R. F. 
Deedes, W. 

Denison, J. E. 


D’Eyncourt, rt. hn. C. T. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 


Duncuft, J. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 

East, Sir J. B. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Euston, Earl of 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Freestun, Col. 
Frewen, C. H. 


Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 


Glyn, G. C. 

Godson, R. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon, Sir J. 


Greene, T. 

Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, Sir B. 


Mallyburton, Ld.J.F.G. 


Tlastie, A. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Henry, A. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Heywood, J. 


Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 


lloward, hon. C. W. G. 


Howard, hon. J. K. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Hutt, W. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Kershaw, J. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 


Lacy, H. C. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moody, C. A. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Ogle, S. C. TH. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Perfect, R. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
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Pinney, W. 

Pugh, D. 

Pusey, P. 

Raphael, A. 

Reid, Col. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rice, E. R. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandars, J. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Simeon, J. 
Somerville, rt.hn.Sir W. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 


Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon, J, F, 
Towneley, J. 
Towneley, R. G, 
Turner, E. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tynte, Col. 
Verney, Sir H, 
Vivian, J. H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hn. Sir (, 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyld, J. 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS. 


Tufnell, H. 
Rich, H. 


Original question again proposed. 

Mr. MONSELL moved that the Chair. 
man report progress. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE deprecated the 
course of moving adjournments at that 
hour, which was becoming, not as formerly, 
the exception, but the rule of the House, to 
the prevention of business. In the single 
combat, as it had been designated, which 
had there taken place between the Chair- 
man of Excise and the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, the whole subject had 
been gone into in all its details; and again, 
the House had been discussing it the whole 
of that night. He hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) would not 
proceed with his Motion. 

Mr. SADLIER hoped his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Monsell) would persist in his Motion. 
IIe agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that the question had been fully discussed 
in the Select Committee, and he regretted 
that Her Majesty’s Government had pro- 
posed a measure the contrary of that which 
the Committee had recommended. 

After a lengthened discussion in refer- 
ence chiefly to a supposed promise made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
Irish Members, which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman explained was misunderstood and 
misdescribed, in which he was supported 
by the Irish Members who had waited on 
him, 

The Committee divided on the ques 
tion, that the Chairman do now report pro- 
gress :—Ayes 48; Noes 127 : Majority 79. 

[It will suffice that we insert the Ayes 
only of the last of these two divisions. | 


On the original question being agai 
put, 
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CoroxeL DUNNE moved that the Chair- 
man do leave the chair. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 48; 
Noes 125: Majority iy # 


List of the Aves. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Arehdall, Capt. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 


Callaghan, D. 


Chichester, Lord J. L. 


Cole, hon. H. A. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Fagan, W. 

Floyer, J. 
Galway, Viset. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gooch, E. S. 
Greene, J. 

Gwyn, H. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hastie, A. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 


Hudson, G. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Jones, Capt. 
Keogh, W. 

Knox, Col. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Monsell, W. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Reynolds, J. 
Sadlier, J. 

Scott, hon. F. 
Seully, F. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Spooner, R. 
Sullivan, M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Waddington, I. S. 
Wawn, J. T. 


TELLERS. 
Dunne, Col. 
Fox, R. M. 


Original question again put, and after 
some discussion as to the further proceeding 
then or the next day at noon, part of which 
took place with closed doors, the Commit- 
tee divided :—Ayes 116; Noes 37: Ma- 


jority 79. 


List of the Aves. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Arkwright, G. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Baines, M. T. 
Barkly, H. 


Baring, rt. hon, Sir F.T. 


Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 


Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, Sir D. L. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Foley, J. Il. H. 
Freestun, Col. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Glyn, G. C. 

Godson, R. 
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Jervis, Sir J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lacey, H. C. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Milner, W. M. E, 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon. E, M. L. 
Ogle, 8. C. IL. 

Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 

Raphael, A. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rice, E. R. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Butler, P. S. 
Callaghan, D. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Cole, hon. H. A, 
Crawford, W. S. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Dunean, G. 
Fagan, W. 
Floyer, J. 

| Fox, R. M. 

| Galway, Viset. 

| Greene, J. 

| Grogan, E. 

| Halsey, T. P. 

| Hayes, Sir E. 

| Herbert, Ll. A. 





Rum Duties. 


Romilly, Sir J. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandars, J. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Simeon, J. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thicknesse, R. A, 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tynte, Col. 
Willeox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyld, J. 

Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Rich, H. 


List of the Noes. 


Ingestre, Visct. 
Jones, Capt. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Monsell, W. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Reynolds, J. 
Sadlier, J. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seully, F. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sturt, I. G. 
Sullivan, M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Waddington, H. S. 
TELLERS. 
Dunne, Col. 
Keogh, W. 


Bowring, Dr. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 

Brown, W. 

Buller, C. 

Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Childers, J. W. 
Compton, H. C. 
Cowper, hon. W, F. 
Craig, W. G. Henry, A. 

Dashwood, G. H. Hervey, Lord A. 

Deedes, W, Heywood, J. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. Hobhouse, T. B. 

Duneuft, J. Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Dundas, Adm. Howard, hon. J. K. 
Dundas, Sir D, Howard, P. H. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. H. | 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. | 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayter, W. G. 


Resolutions agreed to. 

House resumed. Report to be received. 

House adjourned at a quarter to Three 
o’clock. 


en tee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 18, 1848. 


| Mrnutes.] Pusiic Bitts,—1* Exchange of Advowsons 

in the Counties of Warwick and Stafford. 
Reported.—Appeals on Civil Bills (Dublin). 

5 and passed; Officers of Courts of Justice (Ireland), 
Assimilation of Appointments. 

Petitions PreseNTreD. From Billinge and St. Helens, 
against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sundays.— 
By Lord B it, from Members of the Society of 
Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, for the Extension of 
the Provisions of the Benefit Societies Act to that Order. 
—From Preston, for the Adoption of a System of Secular 
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Education in the County of Lancaster.—From Merchants 
and Bankers of the Metropolis, for theAmendment of the 
Law of Bankruptcy. 

FOREIGN SHEEP. 

The Duke of RICHMOND, in moving, 
according to notice, for a return of the 
number of Sheep, and the quantity of 
Wool imported into the United Kingdom in 
the year 1847, and asking what precau- 
tionary measures had been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to a 
contagious disease in sheep, supposed to 
be of the nature of small-pox, said that 
the House was aware that in consequence 
of the tariff of Sir R. Peel, which had so 
unfortunately, as he thought, been carried 
through Parliament, foreign sheep and 
foreign cattle could be brought into this 
country; and the jusification of that mea- 
sure was, that the people of England 
should have their mutton cheap. Well, it 
was true they had brought in foreign sheep, 
but with them they had brought in a dis- 
ease that would destroy more English 
sheep than the whole number of foreign 
they were importing. He thought the Go- 


vernment was bound to do their utmost to 
ascertain all the circumstances of the dis- 
ease; and for that purpose they should 


send over some gentleman of the veterinary 
profession to those places in the north of 
Germany where the disease appeared to be 
chiefly prevalent, in order that he might 
ascertain the symptoms, and the best 
means of counteracting its effects. He 
knew that he ,would be told that the Go- 
vernment had appointed persons to examine 
the cargoes of sheep imported into this 
country ; but the custom-house officers 
could not know whether the sheep were 
diseased or not. He (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) was told that the disease often lay 
dormant in the animal, and did not show 
itself for a fortnight. He might be told, 
too, that the Royal Agricultural Society, 
or some of the agricultural societies, ought 
to do what he suggested about ascertaining 
the cause and cure for the disease; but he 
denied that. If, indeed, any of them had 
voted for the tariff, they might be told it 
was their duty; but they had all opposed 
it. They said that with the foreign sheep 
disease would be imported, and their pro- 
phecy had been fulfilled. He, therefore, 
thought it was the duty of his noble 
Friend to prevent, for a time at least, the im- 
portation of sheep until they saw what was 
to be done. He was aware that one gen- 
tleman, who had had a good deal of ex- 
perience in Holstein, where the disease 
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was very prevalent, suggested that vaccin. 
ation should be tried, as he thought jt 


might do to arrest the progress of the 


disease. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE fe 
that he was not bound to argue with his 
noble Friend as to the merits or demerits 
of Sir Robert Peel’s tariff respecting sheep, 
But he, as one of its supporters, should 
say that he thought it had operated bene. 
ficially for this country. He, however, ai. 
mitted the inconvenience attending the free 
importation of sheep, and the importance 
of the subject to which his noble Friend 
had alluded; and although he was not one 
of those prone to create alarm, he thought 
it would be useful that some alarm should 
be created upon that subject, for the pur. 
pose of inducing persons engaged in the 
traffic to adopt such precautions as would 
protect both themselves and the public 
from the consequences of the importation 
and spread of the disease. The subject 
was one well calculated to excite their 
Lordships’ curiosity and attention, with 
the view to the providing of a future re. 
medy; for it affected the largest staple 
commodity in the manufactures of this 
country, as well as an article of exten- 
sively used food. It was known that the 
disease had existed for a long time in Hol- 
stein; and it was a curious circumstance 
that, although it had existed there without 
propagating itself, it subsequently propa 
gated itself in various other countries into 
which it had been imported; but he be- 
lieved it was only this year that it had in 
this country given any cause of alarm. 
There were apprehensions that within the 
last year it had been introduced into this 
country; but he believed that, in point of 
fact, only one instance of a diseased sheep 
had been discovered in a cargo imported 
since the present year had commenced. A 
great many, however, had become impreg- 
nated with the disorder, and many more 
would become so if great care were not 
taken. The Government appointed pr- 
perly qualified persons to examine the sheep 
imported; and their directions were, that 
when diseased sheep should be discovered, 
the infected animals should be destroyed, 
and the whole cargo in which they were 
found should be detained, and placed ins 
sort of quarantine for a reasonable time. 
He understood, that in the countries where 
the disease prevailed, the owners had 
adopted the system of inoculation, whi 
was extended to whole flocks, and it 
had the effect of mitigating the effects of 
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he disorder. As to the method proposed 
tobe adopted by the Government, he should 
gy that he was not at all certain that an 
Order in Council might not be found ne- 
essary to authorise the veterinary sur- 

ns to destroy the infected sheep, and 
to detain the flocks in which they should 
be discovered. 

Lorv BROUGHAM said, that nothing 
could be more satisfactory than the state- 
ment made by the noble Marquess. The 
matter was one which involved, not only 
the question of the destruction of sheep, 
and the spread of small-pox, but the spread 
of many other diseases also, amongst which 
was the cholera. 


THE LAW OF BANKRUPTCY. 

Loro WHARNCLIFFE rose to present 
a petition from merchants, bankers, and 
traders of the metropolis, praying for a 
consolidation and amendment of the law 
of Bankruptey, in conformity with certain 
suggestions therein contained. The noble 
Lord said this petition was originally in- 
tended to have been presented by a deceased 
noble Lord (Lord Ashburton), whose _posi- 
tin and great experience had peculiarly 
fitted him for such an office; but it so 
happened that it now fell upon him (Lord 
Wharnelitfe) to do so; and he would not 
detain their Lordships at any great length, 
beyond calling attention to the various sug- 
gestions in the petition. Their Lordships, 
he must observe in the first place, must 
admit that the subject was one of great 
moment to an immense and an important 
dass of the community, namely, the com- 
mercial men of this country. Again, the 
petition was one which demanded the grave 
consideration of their Lordships’ House, 
from the high respectability and character 
of those who had signed it. There were 
appended to this document 300 signatures 
of the most considerable trading firms of 
this great metropolis, and they prayed 
their Lordships to amend the laws which 
regulated the transactions carried on be- 
tween parties engaged in the commercial 
world. The petitioners observed— 

“That the welfare of this great country is de- 
pendent upon trade and commerce, and that cre- 
dit or confidence between man and man is an 
essential element of their existence. 

“That it is the especial duty of the State to 
maintain credit in its integrity, and effectually 
ne and punish its fraudulent or wilful 

“That commercial credit, far from being sus- 
tained by the laws, is, on the contrary, almost 
wholly unsupported by them; and that dependence 
on the mercantile ho-:ur of the country, which 
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has contributed so much to its greatness, is, 
from a defective system of legislation, almost 
extinct.” 


of Bankruptcy. 


Now, with a view to call the attention of 
their Lordships and the commercial world 
to the evils of which they complained, the 
petitioners continued— 


“That, at a public meeting of merchants, 
bankers, and tendene, of the metropolis, held in 
the month of February, in the year 1847, it was 
unanimously resolved, That the existing bank- 
ruptey and insolvent laws were a disgrace to this 
commercial age and country; that, under their 
shelter, deceit, reckless trading, extravagance, 
dishonesty, and every species of fraud, might be 
practised with impunity: the debtor was demo- 
ralised, and the creditor unprotected ; that this 
impunity was steadily and surely undermining the 
commercial morality of the country; that it was 
unjust in reference to society in general, and to 
the industrious classes in particular ; that, under 
this protection, a profligate dealer, after destroy- 
ing the fair trade of a district, and ruining all in 
his neighbourhood, might, in effect, reeommence 
business and repeat his course in another, or even 
in the same district, with scarcely a possibility of 
his reckless career being stopped by the arm of 
justice, or of any punishment being inflicted upon 
him for the ruin he had entailed upon others ; 
that the opinion then expressed has been unhap- 
pily strengthened by the numerous and disastrous 
failures which have since occurred, and which are 
mainly attributable, as your petitioners confidently 
assert, to the absence of adequate and certain 
punishment for reckless and fraudulent traders ; 
that the annual loss sustained by the country from 
bad debts has been under-estimated at 50,000,0001. 
sterling ; that this vast amount is exclusive of 
the serious injury to the industrious classes, by 
the reduction of wages, resulting from the system 
of selling at a loss, practised by dishonest dealers, 
who trust to the protection and exemption from 
punishment now afforded them ; that the present 
laws appear to have been enacted for the purpose 
of dealing with insolvency after it has taken place, 
and not with the view to prevent that course of 
trading which leads to it—a principle of legisla- 
tion which your petitioners consider of vital im- 
portance to the safety of commerce. 

“That your petitioners have long entertained 
the opinion that when insolvency has arisen from 
wilful misconduct or extravagance, or where debts 
have been contracted in fraud, dishonesty, or 
without the reasonable expectation of ability to 
pay them, the debtor should be subjected to 
punishment for the injury he has inflieted upon 
society, by imprisonment in the common gaol ; 
they, therefore, hailed with satisfaction the recog- 
nition of this principle in the County Courts Act, 
and are most desirous of its extension to debts of 
larger amount. 

“That notwithstanding certain acts of fraud 
committed by bankrupts are by law punishable as 
felonies or misdemeanours, yet the difficulties and 
obstacles in the way of conviction are such as al- 
most entirely to deter creditors from their prose- 
cution. 

“ That your petitioners are of opinion that upon 
non-payment of his demand the creditor ought to 
have every possible facility of obtaining an imme- 
diate distribution of his debtor’s property, without 
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the risk of further loss by its being made away 
with.” 

Now, in consequence of certain resolutions 
and conclusions which had been arrived at 
in many meetings, held for some years 
past, there were furnished the particulars 
of 48 consecutive cases to the Committee, 
by the Commissioners of Bankruptcy. It 
appeared that in these 48 cases there was 
an amount of debts proved of no less than 
154,5571.; and of this sum the total 
amount collected under the bankruptey 
laws was 41,826/.; but before this amount 
was divided amongst those who were en- 
titled to receive it, there were various de- 
ductions to be made; there were the ex- 
penses of the court, and miscellaneous 
charges, the solicitor’s costs, the official 
assignee’s charges, &c.; and, taking all 
these charges together, and deducting 
them from the amount collected under the 
estates, the result was that no more than 
23,3381. was left to be divided, and this 
gave a dividend of 3s. in the pound; and 
as these 48 consecutive cases were taken 
as the average of cases, it might be pre- 
sumed that the result was not far from the 
average result. If they took the average 
amount of bankruptcies for five years, to 
be 1,348/., and the dividends at 3s. in 
the pound, the amounts paid were, say 
2,213,0001.: that would represent no less 
a sum than 8,083,000/., the loss on that 
amount being nearly 7,000,000/. Then 
there were the Insolvency Court dividends; 
then there were those from the Court of 
Requests; then those settled by composi- 
tion; and taking all these items together, 
it appeared that upon an average calcula- 
tain the gross amount of bad debts was 
65,000,0007., and the loss on this ac- 
count was 49,000,0001. at the lowest 
estimate. He believed, however, that a 
statement had been made by a learned 
Commissioner, who had been constant- 
ly acting in the administration of these 
laws, and he had made an estimate of the 
loss, which was somewhat lower than this. 
But the lowest estimate of the loss incurred 
by the inefficiency of the bankruptcy laws 
was 25,000,0001.; and whether it were 
25,000,0001., or, according to the caleu- 
lation he had referred to, 49,000,0001., 
he thought their Lordships would admit 
that the subject was one which demanded 
serious attention. The bankruptcy laws, 
as every one knew, had within the last 
few years undergone many changes, and 
amongst other changes was that which re- 
moved the power over the person of the 
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debtor by the creditor. No doubt there 
was at the time a very strong feelin 

against this power of imprisonment by the 
mesne process, and Parliament applied it. 
self to afford a remedy; but, for his own 
part, he must say, that he had some doubt 
whether Parliament, in seeking to remedy 
an abuse, did not go too far in an Opposite 
direction, by giving an undue advantage to 
the debtor over the creditor, which ope- 
rated most perniciously. Now, this was g 
state of things to which the petitioners 
called the attention of their Lordships in 
the following terms :— 


“ That the evils which the trading community 
have suffered by the abolition, in the year 1838, 
of arrest for debt upon mesne process, have con- 
vinced them that process against the person in the 
first instance is a remedy which ought to be again 
accorded, but accompanied with precautions 
against misuse, and with inducements to the 
debtor to surrender himself to the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. 

“That it is the opinion of your petitioners that 
all creditors whose debts shall have been proved, 
and also the assignees, for the whole amount of 
the bankrupt’s debts, should have the rights of 
judgment creditors against his person. 

‘*That the court should have discretionary 
power to refuse, suspend, or withdraw its protec- 
tion, now granted as of course, to the bankrupt 
upon his surrender to the fiat; and that such pro- 
tection should be absolutely vefused or withdrawn 
whenever the debtor shall fail to show that his 
bankruptcy has arisen otherwise than from fraud, 
gambling, wilful misconduct, or extravagance, or 
in case of concealment or of making away with his 
property or books, contracting debts without rea- 
sonable expectation of ability to pay them, or of 
his commission of any offences now punishable as 
felonies or misdemeanours. That in the event of 
the bankrupt being taken in execution after hay- 
ing been thus declared unworthy of protection, he 
should not be entitled to his release for three 
years (the maximum period of remand possessed 
by the Insolvent Debtors’ Court), except by order 
of the Commissioner by whom his protection shall 
have been withdrawn.” 


Now, the power of arrest by mesne process 
existed, as the petitioners stated, up to the 
year 1838, when it was abolished; and s0 
entirely was the law altered that its prac- 
tical effect now was to give a most undue 
latitude to fraudulent persons. He saw 
no reason when fraud was proved—where 
the bankrupt could not remove from him- 
self the suspicion in a primd facie case of 
having become bankrupt by fraud—to se- 
curing the person of such bankrupt, and 
make him answer in that way for his mis 
conduct. He did not see why, under pro- 
per restrictions, that course should not be 
adopted. ‘The noble Lord proceeded to 
read the remaining paragraphs of the peti 
tion to the following effect :— 
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«That trading by uncertificated bankrupts 
should be punished by severe penalties. 

« That the fees now paid to the Court of Bank- 
ruptey, and which press most heavily upon small 
estates, should be reduced. 

“That the fiat, which your petitioners deem an 
unnecessary source of delay, trouble, and expense 
(and which was declared to be so in the report of 
the , 
year 1840), should be abolished. f 
" «That the remuneration to the official assignees 
throughout the country should be upon one scale, 
to be declared by Parliament ; and, as a great 
preventive of fraud, that they should prepare the 
bankrupt’s balance-shect. 

“That upon the deaths of traders, and in de. 
fult of appointment of executors or administra- 
tors, the Court of Bankruptey should be empow- 
ered, after proper notice, to distribute the effects 
of the deceased. 

“That where compositions and other arrange- 
ments between debtors and their creditors cannot 
be otherwise carried through, the concurrence of 
three-fourths in number and value of the creditors 
(above 5.) should be binding upon the remainder, 
provided the arrangement be effected with the 
sanction of the Court of Bankruptcy ; and that 
anefficient registration of all such deeds, as well as 
of bills of sale and mortgages to creditors, should 
be kept. 

“That full annual returns should be made 
to Parliament under every bankruptcy, of the 
amount of the debts and liabilities, the available 
assets and dividends, and other particulars. 

“ That a consolidation of the numerous statutes 
relating to bankruptey is most desirable.” 

Lord BROUGHAM said, it was impos- 
sible to over-rate the importance of the sub- 
ject thus brought before them by the peti- 
tioners, traders in London, both wholesale 
and retail. He was far from saying that 
the tradesmen of London were unanimous 
upon this subject; but still here were three 
hundred persons whose names were sufficient 
to show their great importance in this city, 
and the consideration that their Lordships 
ought to give to their petition. There 
were various points in that petition with 


which he fully agreed, particularly in the | 
opinion that the bankruptcy laws, as they | 


at present stood, were too complicated, 


scattered over a variety of statutes, and 
that they ought to be consolidated, reduced | 


into manageable form, and made more ac- 
cessible to practitioners and to the public 
at large. But there were other recom- 
mendations in the petition, the propriety 
of which he not only more than doubted, 
but which he was not at all prepared to 
teeede to. His noble Friend had truly 
said that large changes had of late years 
been made in the law of debtor and cre- 


itor, In the Bankruptcy Courts six Com- | 


luissioners were always working. He be- 
lieved that no men would more readily ad- 
mit this than the petitioners themselves. 
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Parliamentary Commissioners made in the | 
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|There were recent cases in which 
2,400,0001. were recovered, which were 
distributed among the creditors; there 
|were other cases in which 20s. in the 
pound had been paid, and the commissions, 
of course, superseded, which advantages 
| would have been lost under the old system. 
| But that was not the only change. Im- 
prisonment for debt had been wholly abo- 
lished, and imprisonment under execution 
had been almost wholly abolished; that 
was to say, the great principle had been 
adopted by Parliament that debt should be 
distinguished from crime, and that nobody 
should be imprisoned as in compensation 
to his creditors, to whom indeed it was no 
compensation, but rather an expense. At 
the same time, imprisonment was _permit- 
ted for a fraudulent contraction of debt, or 
for gross extravagance, which was a kind 
of fraud, or for contumaciously refusing to 
give up property, or for making away with 
the property of the creditor subsequently 
to the contracting of debt. Under these 
four heads, which were crimes and not 
misfortunes, a person was still liable to be 
imprisoned. It appeared that the petition- 
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ers did not think that the creditor had suf- 
ficient power over the debtor. 


Well, he 
would say, let that be inquiredinto. Great 
changes had of late taken place; and as 
all human lesgislation must be more or 
less in the nature of an experiment, this 
of course must be so. Some persons were 
of opinion that the late changes had 
been perfectly successful. He was not 
one of those who thought so, for 
no man could say that the acts of any 
human legislature were perfect, or even 
approached perfection. There were others 
who said that the changes made mat- 
ters worse than the old law; he still 
less agreed with them, for he thought if 
the new bankruptcy laws were not perfect, 
| they were as near perfection as could be 
expected under the circumstances: but 
what he said was this, that they required 
to be looked after; they had been tried for 
some years, and Parliament had now the 
‘benefit of being assisted in their inquiries 
by men who said they had suffered, and 
by others who said they had benefited by 
these laws. All this, therefore, was a 
reason for examination. Where they had 
done wrong, let them correet—where they 
had done right, let them persist in their 
legislation—and where they had omitted, 
let them add what was wanting. On these 
grounds he cordially seconded the Motion 
to refer this petition to the Committee 
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that was now sitting; and he would only 
add that, on those points where he most 
differed from the petitioners, he would be 
most anxious to hear their opinions. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would not now debate the matters con- 
tained in the petition, for he thought it 
would be imprudent to pronounce any de- 
cided opinion upon them, as the petition 
would be the subject of future inquiry. 

Petition read, and referred to the Select 
Committee on the Bankrupt Law Consoli- 
dation Bill. 

House adjourned. 


aed 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 18, 1848. 


Minutes.) Petitions PresENTED. From Dorchester, 
for a Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Colonel 
Dunne, from the Guardians of the Nenagh Union, for 
an Alteration of the Poor Law (Ireland).—By Viscount 
Melgund, from Shipowners, and Others, of Greenock, 
against the Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Sir 
Charles Lemon, from the Guardians of the Falmouth 
Union, in favour of Free Emigration.—By Lord George 
Bentinck, from Officers of the King’s Lynn Union, in 
favour of a Superannuation Fund for Poor Law Officers. 
—By Viscount Ebrington, from the Parish of Burbage, 
Leicestershire, for an Alteration of the Law of Rating 
and Settlement.—By Viscount Ebrington, from the Com- 
mittee of the Plymouth Mechanics’ Institute, against the 
Scientific Societies Bill. 


HIGHWAYS BILL. 


On the question that the Speaker do 
now leave the chair, 

Sm H. WILLOUGHBY objected to 
the Bill altogether, because he believed it 
would operate oppressively on the agricul- 
tural districts of the country, by imposing 
fresh burdens upon them, which, now that 
they had to compete with foreign producers 
of corn, they were ill able to bear. If it 
was the pleasure of the Legislature that 
the island should be intersected with fine 
roads, he considered that that was more a 
national than a local concern. 

Mr. G. HEATHCOTE, having received 
several communications from the most in- 
fluential and intelligent of his constituents 
on the subject of the Bill, felt obliged also 
to oppose it. When so many Bills were 
to be postponed, he did not think that 
postponing one more would do much harm. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER reminded the 
hon. Member who had just spoken, that 
the present Bill differed materially from 
the Bill of last year. The Bill of last year 
proposed that there should be a paid Com- 
mission appointed by Government, which 
should have the control of the highways. 
But the present Bill left the management 


| of the highways in general to local contro} 
|If he thought that the present Bill would 
_ impose additional burdens on the agricul. 
| tural districts of the country, as supposed 
_by the hon. Member for Evesham, he 
would have joined that hon. Member iy 
opposing it; but it was because he believed 
it would diminish the expenditure of those 
districts that he supported it. 

Sir G. GREY said, the only substantia] 
objection urged against the Bill of last 
year was that relating to a central com. 
mission; and the House having expressed 
an opinion adverse to that proposal, the 
Government undertook, in deference to the 
wish of the House, to bring in another 
Bill without that proposal. He must say, 
however, that if a Bill was to be opposed, 
on the one hand because it proposed a cen- 
tral commission, and on the other hand 
because it left the management to local 
control, there could be no amendment of 
the highways at all. The hon. Member 
for Evesham had objected to the Bill be. 
cause it imposed a burden on the agrieul- 
turists. For his own part, he considered 
that, so far from this being the case, it 
was conferring on them a great advantage, 
inasmuch as he knew no way so likely to 
assist them in the competition to which 
they were now liable, as to give them in- 
creased facilities of communication by 
means of good roads. The Bill had been 
well considered by a Select Committee; 
and as all the Gentlemen who formed that 
Committee were anxious that it should 
proceed as speedily as possible through 
that House, he hoped they would at onee 
go into Committee on it for that purpose. 

Mr. HENLEY wished this Bill to be 
postponed to another Session, because its 
principle had not been discussed, and its 
provisions were not understood by the coun- 
try. He thought the House would aet 
unwisely to set up a machinery which would 
not be applicable to turnpike roads as well 
as to highways. At present, turnpike 
roads were going on satisfactorily, so far 
as the expense was concerned, it having 
decreased in a ratio that was favourable to 
the revenue; but they were in a most un- 
satisfactory condition in respect to the 
charge upon them on account of the staf 
for maintaining them, He therefore would 
suggest whether an amalgamation of the 
turnpike and highway trusts might not be 
effected. Before harassing the country 
with the cumbrous machinery of this new 
system, that question ought to be eonsider- 





ed, not by the Government only, but by 
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the Parliament also. If the right hon, | Duneuft, J. Morison, Sir W. 


: SRE Dundas, Sir D. Morris, D. 
Gentleman would make it permissive to Elliot, hon. J. E. Nugent, Sir P. 


the counties to carry either a part or the Emlyn, Viset. Paget, Lord C. 
shole of the measure into operation, he | Ewart, W. Parker, J. 
yould then consent to leave the matter to | Foley, J. H. H. Perfect, R, 
. Forster, M. Pinney, W, 
the calm understanding and good sense of Seaaie'e aian g 
those bodies; but unless that option were | Fyeostun, Col, Ricardo, 0. 
given, he should feel it his duty to move | Greene, T, Rice, E. R. 
that the further consideration of the Bill | Grenfell, C. W, Rich, H. 
ve postponed till that day six months. a . ar a e 4 H. 

Sin G, GREY objected to enter upon 8) tristie a. Sheil, rt. hon, R. L. 
desultory discussion of the different pro- | Hawes, B. Shelburne, Earl of 
yisions of the measure, before the House Hay, Lord J Sheridan, B B, 
had gone into a Committee upon it. ayter, W, G, imeon, J, 

Ue", PALME exprstl his dsa-| Huon SW. Soo. 4, 
pointment at not finding the present mea- a an , Bo , Themneen, Gai. 4 
sure included among those which the noble | Hood, Sir A. Townley, R. G. 
Lord at the head of the Government yes- | Howard, P. H. Trollope, Sir J. 
terday stated it to be his intention to post. | jdise be @G. - Vous, tir . 

ne till the next Session of Parliament. | esdhee, 3 Villiows. Viset. 

The Bill had so recently come from the | Langston, J. H. Villiers, hon, F. W. C. 
Select Committee, that it had been scarce- | Lascelles, hon. E. Wawn, J. T, 

ly considered in any county in England. | Lascelles, hon, W,S, Wilson, M. 
The preamble stated that it was desirable tom ~ ‘., r sae . hon, Sir C. 
the roads and highways should be placed tag - eo 

under one and the same control, in order | Milner, W. M. E. enreane, 

that they might be managed more efficiently | Moffatt, G. Tufnell, H. 

and more economically. It might be a ques- | Moody, ©. A. Hill, Lord M. 

tion whether they could be placed under the List of the Nors. 

same control, because there were many Arkwright, G. Gem, 8. 

local and geographical cireumstances that | Bateson, T. Heald, J. 

might render it impracticable; but, at all | Bentinck, Lord G. lleatheote, G. J. 
events, he doubted whether, if practicable, | Bentinck, Lord H, Hodges, T. L. 


. . Beresford, W. Hudson, G. 
; tte a more economical system than | 5, rosy yt Keogh, W. 


* a , Bremridge, R. Manners, Lord C. 8S. 
Sin W. HEATHCOTE agreed with} Buck, L. W. Newdegate, C. N. 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire, that un- Carew, W. Il. P, Palmer, R. 
less the Bill could be improved in Commit- | Coles, H. B. Pechell, Capt. 
te it ht t t d till th r Cubitt, W. Pigott, in 
 % ougns to sand Over TN SNnOser | Navies, D. A. S. Pugh, D. 
year. He was desirous of seeing the | Egerton, W. T. Stafford, A. 
bridges, which at present formed a great | Farnham, E. B. Waddington, H. S. 
item of the county expense, come under | Floyer, J. Willoughby, Sir H. 
the supervision of those persons who had cen SB aa 
» ite Gualiitins en Sncenetiien, tm thee uller, A. E. TELLERS, 
provide facilities tor locom Galway, Visct. Henley, J. W. 
county. Gore, W. 0. Spooner, R. 
After some further conversation, 


3 se House divided:—Ayes 88; Noes}  gome clauses were agreed to. 
: Majority 54. House resumed. Committee to sit 


List of the Ayzs. again. 
Abiy,'T. N t Camabell. ten. 0.2 House afterwards counted out, and ad- 
Adair, R. A. S. eta ten ae H, |Journed at a quarter after Five o’clock. 


Aleock, T. Childers, J. W. 


Armstrong, R. B. Christopher, R. A. 7 
Barrington, Visct. Clifford, H. M. HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


oo. be ee ag o Wednesday, July 19, 1848, 
, avie, Sir H. R, F. ‘ 
Bore, co Col. ey Ww. — Pustic BiLts.—1° Cruelty to Animals Pre- 
one J. Drumlanrig, Viset. 2° Tithe Rent Charge, &c. (Ireland); Sale of Beer. 
evaded Drummond, H. Reported.—Ecelesiastical Jurisdiction; Reproductive Loan 
Bu ne, R. D. Duckworth, Sir J. T, B.| Fund Institution (Ireland); Consolidated Fund 
xton, Sir E, N, Duncan, G. (3,000,0004.) 


House in Committee. 
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Petitions PresentepD. By Mr. G. Thompson, from | 
Thatcham, Berkshire, and several other Places, for an | 
Extension cf the Elective Franehise.—By Mr. Wakley, 
from the Inhabitants of Stockton-on-Tees, Durham, 
and from several other Places, for the Adoption of Uni- 
versal Suffrage.—By Mr. Bramston, from the Parish of | 
Little Waltham, Essex, against the Sale of Spiritous | 
Liquors on the Sabbath.—By Mr. Newdegate, from the | 
Church of England Lay Association of Birmingham, | 
complaining of the Conduct of the Roman Catholic 
Clergy (Ireland).—By Sir Benjamin Hall, from Vestry- 
men of the Parish of St. Marylebone, for Promoting 
Colonisation.—From William Thompson, of Hazlewood, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, complaining of the 
Decision of the Land Tax Commissioners——By Mr. 
Wakley, from Manchester, for an Alteration of the Pro- 
perty Tax.—By Mr. Alexander Hastie, from the Opera- 
tive Bakers of Glasgow, for Inquiry into their Grievances. 
—By Sir R. H. Inglis, frem several Clergymen of the 
Chureh of England and Ireland, against the Diplo- 
matie Relations, Court of Rome, Bill—By Mr. Wakley, 
from Norwich, in favour of a Free Pardon to Frost, 
Williams, and Jones.—By Mr. George Hamiiton, from 
several Persons resident in Galway, against the Irish 
Reproductive Loan Fund Bill.—By Sir Henry Halford, 
from Magistrates of the Borough of Leicester, for the 
Establishment of Measures for the Reformation of Juve- 
nile Offenders.—By Mr. Wakley, from several Members 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, resident in London, for 
Reform in the Medical Profession.—From Taxpayers of | 
Manchester, for Revision of the Pension List.—By Sir | 
J.Y. Buller, from the Board of Guardians of the Honiton | 
Union, in favour of Free Emigration.—By Mr. Wakley, | 
from Gainsborough, Lincoln, for Regulating the Sale of | 
Poisons.—By Mr. Beresford, from the Borough of | 
Saffron Walden, for the Suppression of Promi In- | 
tereourse.—By Sir Benjamin Hall, from Master Bakers, | 
resident in the Parish of Marylebone, against the Sale of | 
Bread, &c. Bill.—By Mr. Fuller, from Ratepayers of the ; 
Parishes of Mountfield and Whatlington, Sussex, to take | 
into Consideration the state of the Turnpike Trusts. 


Informality in the 





INFORMALITY IN THE SUGAR DUTIES 
BILL. 
Lorp G. BENTINCK said: An impres- 


sion prevails in the City, which I believe 
to be well founded, that it will not be com- 
petent to Her Majesty’s Government to 
levy the sugar duties according to law 
which are now being levied under the Re- 
solutions which have passed this House; 
and that if the Government propose to 
raise the duties which are now being raised, 
they must ask leave to withdraw from the 
House the Sugar Bill that is now before it, 
eancel the resolutions that have been passed, 
and begin again. The House may, per- 
haps, not be aware that the duties, by the 
Act now in foree—that is, the old Act of 
1846-—are levied ‘‘ on sugar or molasses 
the growth and produce of any British pos- 
session in America, or of any British pos- 
session within the limits of the East India 
Company’s Charter, into which the impor- 
tation of foreign sugar is prohibited, and 
imported from thence.” Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, in their desire, I suppose, to 
economise a few words—the only economy 
which they have ever displayed—have al- 
tered the heading of the resolution thus: | 
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that the following duties shall be cha; 
‘on sugar or molasses the growth or pro. 
duce of any British possession into which 
the importation of foreign sugar is prob. 
bited, being imported from any such 
session.’’ Now, the importation of fore} 
sugar into Jamaica is certainly not prohi. 
bited; consequently it will not be compe. 
tent, under the Bill at present before the 
House (founded on the resolutions which 
we have passed), for any such duties as 
those agreed to in the first Schedule (being 
13s. per ewt. on muscovado sugar) to be 
levied upon sugar imported from any Bri- 
tish possessions into which the importation 
of foreign sugar is not prohibited. Con. 
sequently, the only duties that can be 
levied under this Bill ‘* on sugar or mo. 
lasses the growth and produce of any other 
British possession, being imported from 
any such possession’’—that is to say, the 
duties leviable on sugar the growth and 
produce of Jamaica, will be the duties 
leviable under the second schedule in the 
resolution, and which schedule imposes on 
muscovado sugar a duty of 15s. 9d. per 
ewt. I speak of Jamaica because I am 
certain of the fact; but J believe the case 
applies to the greater part of the West In- 
dia colonies. I am not: certain whether it 
applies to the Mauritius or not; but I am 
certain it applies to Jamaica, and that the 
only duty that can be levied under this Act 
on sugar the growth and produce of Ja- 
maica is 15s. 9d. per ewt., and not 13s. 
per ewt., on muscovado sugar. Now, | 
have looked to the 8th and 9th Victoria, 
ce. 93, being ‘* An Act to regulate the 
Trade of British Possessions abroad,” and 
I have also looked to the Warehousing Aet, 
to see whether this case was provided for, 
but I can find no loophole out of which the 
Customs will be able to creep, and levy any 
other duty than that of 15s. 9d. per ewt. 
on muscovado sugar the growth and pro- 
duce of Jamaica. I apprehend, therefore, 
that there will be no course open to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, but that of withdray- 
ing the Sugar Bill now before the House- 
asking the House to cancel the resolutions, 
and starting afresh and beginning altoge- 
ther de novo. Whilst I am on this topic 
—and I assume that I am correct—! 
beg leave to call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to another point, the di 
ties now leviable upon foreign refined su- 
gar—whether Dutch, Hamburgh, or avy 
sugar imported from the continent of Eu- 
rope. By the Act of 1846, the duties # 
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leviable were 31. 3s. per ewt. The right 
hon. Gentleman has omitted that part of 
the old schedule of duties altogether from 
his Bill, and from his Resolutions. That 
schedule was intended to be a protection 
to British refiners, and also to the wharf- 
ingers and warehousemen in this country ; 
but, under the proposed new law, refined 
sugar of this description may be imported 
on paying a duty of only ll. 4s. 8d. per 
ewt, Now, the difference in price between 
sugar of equal quality, refined in this 
country, and refined in Holland, and now 
in bond, was, five days ago, no less than 
7s. 7d. per ewt. The effect of the decla- 
ration of the right hon. Gentleman, on Sa- 
turday last, was to knock down the price 
of British refined sugar 3s. per ewt., and 
toraise the price of Dutch or De Bruyn 
refined sugar 2s. per cwt. In short, it 
was said in the City, that if the Sugar Bill 
passed in its present shape, it will set 
Messrs. De Bruyn and Co., who are bank- 
rupts at this moment, entirely upon their 
legs again, at the expense of the British 
refiners. Therefore, the sugar refiners 
complain that they are taken entirely by 
surprise, and are stabbed in the dark. I 
do not think it right to say that ; but they 


are entitled to complain that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer never said one 
word upon this subject when he was mak- 
ing his exposition of the Government mea- 


sure to the House. It is true, if the re- 
finers had looked at the heading of the 
different schedules, they might have found 
out that the old schedules had been omit- 
ted; but, as far as the sugar interests un- 
derstood the question, they believed the 
new measure of the Government to be one 
of relief and not of injury to the colonies; 
and it never occurred to them that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would by their mea- 
sure injure the refiners very deeply, and 
put the colonists in almost as bad a condi- 
tion as they were before. Assuming, as I 
do, that the Government will have to begin 
over again, I hope that they will take 
these matters into their consideration, and 
bring forward fresh resolutions in all re- 
spects more agreeable to the sugar planters, 
and which will not be injurious to the Bri- 
tish sugar refiners, or threaten the inte- 
tests of the warehousers and wharfingers 
in this country, 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER was obliged to the noble Lord for 
having drawn his attention to this subject, 
vhich had not escaped his attention. 
When the House went into Committee on 
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the sugar duties he should be prepared to 
state his answer to the noble Lerd’s ob- 
servations. 

Mr. CARDWELL begged to impress 
upon the Government the great influence 
which these things had upon every day’s 
trade in London and Liverpool. The im- 
pression out of doors was, that two great 
mistakes had been committed by the Go- 
vernment : one, by which British West In- 
dian raw sugar would be charged 15s. 9d. 
per cwt., whcreas it was the intention of 
the Government that it should be charged 
only 15s.; and, secondly, that the Dutch 
refiner would have an advantage over the 
British refiner in the article of sugar. Now, 
he did not hear from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that either supposition was al- 
together unfounded; and both were ope- 
rating in the market, and injuring the 
British owner of sugar. It might not be an 
occasion to go into any argument on the 
subject; yet, surely, the House were en- 
titled to know whether it was the intention 
of Government to begin de novo with their 
resolutions, or whether it would be suffi- 
cient to make a change in the Bill; and, if 
so, what change they intended to make. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, there was not the least doubt 
that a mistake had been made in the word- 
ing of the first resolution. The question, how- 
ever, turned upon the wording of the Eng- 
lish Act, and not as to what might be the 
law in Jamaica. By that Act, sugar not 
refined was prohibited to be imported into 
the West Indian colonies. There was a 
technical distinction arising from the word- 
ing of the schedule, which he proposed to 
remove in Committee on the Sugar Duties, 
and the effect of which would be to admit 
sugar at the lower duty at which it was the 
intention of the Government it should be 
admitted. With regard to refined sugar, 
he stated on Saturday generally how the 
matter stood, in reply to the noble Lord’s 
question. He was not prepared to give a 
more precise answer upon that question; 
and he would only remark, that it was in- 
convenient to be called upon to give an 
answer to such questions upon the spur of 
the moment, and without having the in- 
formation at hand which would enable him 
to give a satisfactory answer. He would 
take the proper occasion to give a full and 
complete explanation upon the points raised 
by the noble Lord. 

Mr. JAMES WILSON happened to 
know that the sugar refiners understood 
the Act of 1846 as did the Government. 


U 
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They were aware of the admission of 
sugar refined in Holland eighteen months 
ago; they did not object to it at this mo- 
ment; and no inconvenience whatever had 
arisen. 


Parliamentary 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL. 


On the question that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair to go into Committee, 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
had approved of the principle of the Bill, 
and had lent his assistance to its object, to 
repeal obsolete Acts pressing upon Roman 
Catholics; and he thought it somewhat un- 
grateful on the part of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Anstey) to reproach the 
Government, for if there was anything in 
the substance of the Bill, it was in the 
proviso which he (the Attorney General) 
had amended. The hon. and learned Gen- 
_ tleman had had an opportunity of bringing 
forward this Bill, and of bringing himself 
forward with it; and he hoped he would 
now consent to withdraw it, considering 
the lateness of the Session. If he did not, 
although friendly to the Bill, he should 
vote against the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee, there being no immediate necessity 
for passing the Bill. 


Mr. LAW would give the hon. and 
learned Attorney General an opportunity 
of showing his consistency, and move that 
the House go into Committee upon the Bill 
that day six months. 


Mr. ANSTEY could not allow the 


House to proceed to a vote without tak- | 


ing an opportunity of the hon. and learned 
‘Attorney General being present to make a 
statement in his own vindication. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, for reasons 
of his own, or of the Government, had 
thought fit, at the eleventh hour, to makea 
speech, which if it had been made at an 
earlier period would have very consider- 
ably increased the minority against the 
Bill. He said the Bill, as framed by him 
(Mr. Anstey), contained nothing of sub- 
stance; that the only thing of substance 
contained in it was introduced by him (the 
Attorney General) in Committee, by way 
of proviso. [The Atrorney GENERAL: By 
an alteration of the proviso.] The hon. 
and learned Gentleman made nothing of 
the kind; the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer made the Amendment, which, if the 
original document was in existence, would 
be found in his (Mr. Anstey’s) handwriting. 
The amendment was made, not by the 
Attorney General, but by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The hon. and learned 
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Gentleman had imputed to him, by insinug. 
tion, that the only motive which he (Mr, 
Anstey) had for introducing this Bill was 
to bring himself forward. Long ago he 
had been instrumental in bringing forward 
all those reforms which the late Parlig. 
ment had made, and which, at the instance 
of his hon. and learned Friend, Mr. Watson, 
then a Member of the House, were gue. 
cessively adopted. The Attorney General 
would remember that he had discussed 
with him the clauses of the Bill seriatim; 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
thought the latter part of the Bill, s 
far from being without substance, was 
terribly substantial, and that it might be 
difficult to get the Government to assent 
to it. They had gone over all the ste 
tutes; and, with the exception of one, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman told him 
that he (Mr. Anstey) had satisfied him, 
With respect to the first Relief Act, 31st of 
George III., that enactment was not obso- 
lete. With a natural jealousy, the men 
who had consumed the longest Session on 
record in rash and improvident legislation, 
saw with pleasure the exertions of indivi- 
duals more industrious than themselves 
defeated, not by the opposition of that 
(the Conservative) side of the House, but 
by the hollow and treacherous conduet of 
the Government. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL had 
always treated the Bill as consisting of 
two parts: one relating to obsolete sta- 
tutes, and the other to the recent Relief 
| Act; and during the discussions upon the 
| Bill, he and his right hon. Friend (Sir G. 
Grey) had said, that the principle of the 
Bill was a good one, and they had sup- 
ported the first part of the Bill, which re- 
pealed those Acts which, although obso- 
lete, were considered offensive; and with 
regard to the latter part of the Bill, they 
had offered no impediment. The Amené- 
ment referred to, though it might be in the 
| handwriting of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, had been really suggested by himself 
| (the Attorney General) and the Chancellor 
| of the Exchequer. 

The House divided on the question that 
| the words proposed to be left out stand part 
‘of the question :—Ayes 40; Noes 86: 
| Majority 46. 
| Committee put off for six months. 








PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS BILL. 


Sir De L. EVANS moved that the re 
port on the Parliamentary Electors Bill be 


| received. 
\ 
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Viscount GALWAY objected to the 


measure, and read several returns to show 
that non-payment of rates excluded very 
few persons from the exercise of the 
franchise. In Cambridge, out of a con- 
stituency of 2,872, only one was excluded; 
in Exeter, none, though the constituency 
amounted to 3,550. In Liverpool, with a 
constituency of 39,266, only 89 were ex- 
duded; Manchester, 17,878 voters, 77 
excluded; Tower Hamlets, 41,921, 978 
excluded; Westminster, 23,224, 1,999 
excluded; Norwich, 3,478, 53 excluded; 
Neweastle, 5,414, 7 excluded. He con- 
tended that there was no necessity for any 
such measure, and concluded by moving 
that the report be received that day six 
months. 

The House divided on the question that 
the word ‘“‘now”’ stand part of the ques- 
tion :—Ayes 66; Noes 61: Majority 5. 

Bill reported. To be read a third time. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Four 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 20, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pustic Bitts.—1* Consolidated Fund; Corn 
Markets (Ireland); Administration of Criminal Justice ; 
West India Islands Relief ; Naval Medical Supplemental 
Fund Society. 

%* Trustees Relief (Ireland); Wolverhampton Curacy. 

# and passed; Law of Entail (Scotland); Joint Stock 
Companies, 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Distillers of Haddington, 
against any Alteration of the Differential Duties on 
Foreign and Colonial Spirits——From Birmingham, that 
the Provisions of the Benefit Societies Act may be 
extended to the ‘‘ Modern Masons.”—From Halton, and 
other Places, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
the Sabbath.—From Bilston, that a Bill may be passed 
for the Relief of Holders of Copyhold Property.—From 
the Presbytery of Fordoun, against the Marriage (Scot- 
land), and the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bills.— 
From Bute and Rothsay, for Facilitating the Attainment 
of Sites for Free Churehes in Scotland.—From Manches- 
ter, in favour of the Sale of Beer Bill. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 

Lorn STANLEY: I do not wish to 
press fhe noble Marquess now for any 
answer to the questions I am going to put; 
but, at the same time, the accounts re- 
ceived within the last forty-eight hours 
from Ireland are of so serious a character, 
that I am sure the noble Marquess will ex- 
cuse me for feeling a deep anxiety to have 
from Her Majesty’s Government the most 
authentic information as to the existing 
state of Ireland. It appears that, within 
the last day or two it has been found 
necessary, by the Lord Lieutenant, by and 
with the advice of the Privy Council, to 
frercise the powers vested in him by the 

¥, and to proclaim seven districts of the 
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country under the provisions of the Act 
passed in December last. I do not know 
whether those proclamations were of a 
more moderate or of a stronger character 
than ordinary; but the fact of their having 
been issued at such a time affords a proof 
of the serious apprehensions of the Go- 
vernment, and of their doubts as to the 
maintenance of tranquillity in Ireland. The 
questions, therefore, that I am desirous of 
putting are these :—lIn the first place, I 
ask the noble Marquess for any information 
he may have, and be able to give the House, 
as to the existing facts and circumstances 
of the case; and, secondly, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken, or in- 
tend to take, any further steps beyond the 
issuing of the proclamations? and further, 
whether they intend to apply to Parliament 
for any further powers beyond those which 
they already possess? Iam quite aware 
that these are questions which it may be 
inconvenient for the noble Marquess to 
answer to-day. But the question of which 
my noble Friend (the Earl of Glengall) 
has given notice for to-morrow, will give 
the noble Marquess an opportunity of en- 
tering to-morrow into the details, if he 
feel unable to answer now. But I beg of 
him to understand that the House will ex- 
pect to have from him to-morrow full in- 
formation as to the state of Ireland, the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to it, and the steps which they 
propose to pursue. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
do not at all complain of the noble Lord for 
putting the questions he has proposed, be- 
eause I do not deny that the circumstances 
are such as to justify him in feeling anxi- 
ous; but I will content myself with stating 
that the noble Lord is perfectly correct in 
his statement as to the issuing of the 
proclamations by the Lord Lieutenant, and 
that these proclamations go to the fullest 
extent that the noble Lord the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland can go under the provi- 
sions of the Act. I cannot say that fur- 
ther measures will not be necessary or be 
applied for; and I am not prepared to 
state what those measures may be. I 
quite concur with the noble Lord that the 
notice given by the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Glengall) for to-morrow will 
give an opportunity for entering into the 
whole discussion; but I must say that any 
discussion or expression of opinion on the 
part of your Lordships will retard the pro- 
gress of any further measures that may be 
considered necessary in the present state 
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of Ireland, and will embarrass the course 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 
House adjourned. 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 20, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitts.—2° Corrupt Practices at Elec- 
tions; Sugar Duties; Renewable Leasehold Conversion 
(Ireland.) 

Reported.—Ecclesiastical Unions and Divisions of Parishes 
(Ireland); Highland Roads, Bridges, &c. (Scotland). 
3° Consolidated Fund (3,000,0002.) 

PeriTions PresenteD. By Dr. Bowring, from the 
Town of Peel, in the Isle of Man, in favour of Insular 
Enfranchisement.—By Mr. Charles Howard, from the In- 
habitants of Brampton, in Cumberland, for the Adoption 
of Universal Suffrage.—By Mr. Pole Carew, from the 
Borough of Denbigh, for a Better Observance of the 
Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Goulburn, from several Merchants 
of Liverpool, to take the State of the West Incia Colonies 
into Consideration.—By Mr. Fox Maule, from the Town 
Council of Perth, for Inquiry into the Excise Laws.—By 
Lord George Bentinck, from Merchants, and Others, 
interested in the Sugar Plantations in the Island of Mau- 
ritius, resident in London, against the Sugar Duties 
Bill.—By Mr. Cardwell, from the Brazilian Association 
of Liverpool, against the Admission of Foreign Refined 
Sugar.— By Mr. Reynolds, from Thomas Mackey Scully, 
of Airfield, Dublin, complaining of the Misappropria- 
tion of Funds in the hands of the Boyne Navigation 
Company.—By Mr. Cowan, from several Royal Burghs 
of Scotland, for an Alteration of the Law of the Court of 
Exchequer (Scotland). 


INCUMBERED ESTATES (IRELAND) BILL. 


Report further considered. 

On the question that the Amendments 
be read a Second Time, 

Mr. NAPIER opposed the Bill in its 
present state, because it would be as unjust 
to apply the Bill to a large portion of the 
property in Ireland, particularly in the 
north, as to apply the provisions of the 
Bill to the property in England. As the 
Bill came down from the other House, this 
objection could not be raised, and the sa- 
ered rights of parties who claimed under 
settlements were also provided for. Under 
the first set of clauses, the machinery was 
provided for protecting the rights of all 
parties; but under the second set of clauses, 
added by the Solicitor General, while the 
rights of owners and incumbrancers were 
protected, the vested rights of parties 
claiming under settlement were sacrificed. 
If it were an object to encourage the sale 
of small estates, it was a matter of much 
importance that the person who purchased 
a small portion of land should have his 
title made good at once under an order of 
the Court of Chancery. But, under the 
second set of clauses, no title could be 
completed in less than five years. During 
that period no title could be made, nor 
could the money be paid out which had 
been paid into the Court of Chancery by 
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the purchaser, because the parties might 
come in and undo every thing that had 
been done. It had been supposed that al] 
the expenses of the Court of Chancery 
could be saved by the second set of clauses: 
and if, by so doing, they could carry on 
the object of the Bill as well, that would 
be a most legitimate and proper object to 
attain. But when sales were made under 
the second set of clauses, in order that the 
money might be paid out under the order 
of the Court of Chancery, all the inquiries 
about the rights of parties which had been 
put forward a little earlier in the first set 
of clauses, must be gone through under the 
second set. There must be the same in. 
vestigation under the second Act as under 
the first; and the expenses would be 
thrown on the estate in certain cases, 
Would it not be a wise course, if they 
found that the first set of clauses would 
carry out the policy of the Bill, to affirm 
that set of clauses, and pass the Bill? He 
approved of the clause which provided that 
the expediency of a sale should be ascer- 
tained, so as not to force the vested rights 
of parties unless upon such grounds as 
absolutely called for such an interference 
with private rights. The provision with 
regard to costs was also material, for it 
was important to prevent parties setting 
the Act in motion merely to make costs, 
But his objection was, that under the se- 
condary clauses all the inquiry, so carefully 
provided for, was to be instituted after the 
sale was concluded. Suppose, then, it 
should turn out upon these inquiries that 
they had been instituted before the sale, 
such sale would not have been expedient. 
Why should there be two sets of clauses, 
the policy of which was wholly irreconeil- 
able each with the other? If one was 
right, the other must be wrong. It was 
not wise nor just to compare landed pr- 
perty with moveable chattels. Then, with 
respect to the new clauses, although it was 
alleged that this measure was only to ap- 
ply to those special cases in which land 
was inconveniently incumbered, the very 
first of these new clauses would enable the 
owner of every estate in Ireland, who 

a judgment over him to the amount af 
201., without notice to any persons having 
claims by settlement, to sell the properly 
out and out, and so defeat the limitation 
of settlement, without the protecting cat 
of the Court of Chancery being able to 
guard the rights of those persons. If 

was good legislation for Ireland, why 0+ 
for England also? The great objection be 
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entertained to the second set of clauses 
was this—that, if a man had a bond fide 
daim, he would proceed under the first set 
of clauses; but if he had a cloudy or 
fraudulent claim, he would proceed under 
the second set. It was dangerous legisla- 
tion to let loose, in such a country as Ire- 
land especially, the powers which were 
given by the second set of clauses. Any 
man who was a tenant for life in Ireland, 
with the smallest amount of judgment 
debt, would have a power, under the Bill 
as it now stood, of disposing of the entire 
property, without any protection being 
given to parties claiming after him. Such 
an innovation would interfere with the 
most sacred relations of life; and, con- 
sidering how landed property was depreci- 
ated in Ireland, owing to the unsettled 
state of the country, to the visitations of 
Providence, and other causes, a few years 
should be allowed, in which something 
night be done in order that property might 
recover its value ; instead of which, this 
large and dangerous power was given to 
tenants for life to deal with property irre- 
spective of the rights of children yet un- 
born. He was satisfied that this autho- 
rity was not intended to be given by the 
Bill. The purchaser was subject to have 
his title questioned for five years, and none 
but a large capitalist would invest his 
money subject to such risk, whilst the 
poor occupiers would be neglected. Mean- 
while, the money would be locked up for 
five years, the incumbrancer not being able 
to get it, and all this merely to enable a 
party to defeat a family settlement. The 
clause respecting compensation provided 
that where proper notice should not be 
given, and there had been a collusion be- 
tween a party and the solicitor, the person 
affected by such fraud should have a remedy 
by suit against the party or the solicitor. 
Suppose a case of fraud against a creditor, 
vhat redress was it to tell him to go and 
look after some attorney? On the other 
hand, no respectable solicitor would advise 
aclient in the matter, lest he should be 
liable to a suspicion of collusion, and sub- 
ject to proceedings thereafter. This clause 
provided a compensatory machinery, but 
to substantial remedy. He therefore ob- 
jected to these clauses ; he hoped to mo- 
ify them; and he had submitted to the 
Government the views which had occurred 
tohim, He thought the latter part of the 
Bil Was neither wise nor good, nor, when 
considered soberly, did he think that part 
f the Bill would carry out the policy of 
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the measure in concurrence with the views 
of the House of Lords. He moved that 
the Bill be recommitted. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL must 
begin the few observations he had to make 
in reply to the objections of the hon. and 
learned Member, by bearing his testimony 
to the great assistance which he had ren- 
dered in the discussion of this Bill. Every 
one was ready to admit that the condition 
of property in Ireland must be regarded as 
very peculiar, and there might, therefore, 
be provisions in the Bill which at first view 
were calculated to excite some degree of 
surprise; but he ventured to assert that 
nothing would be found in the Bill not 
justified by considerations of sound policy, 
nor would there be discovered in it any- 
thing that could not be supported by pre- 
cedents in this country. People who had 
not paid any attention to the subject would 
be surprised to learn that at the period of 
the Union, in the year 1800, the fee-simple 
of the land in Ireland, was in the hands of 
only 8,000 proprietors, while at the same 
period the land of England was held by 
200,000 proprietors. The chief purposes 
of the measure having already been fully 
explained to the House, it was not required 
of him then to apprise them, that one of 
its objects was to increase the number of 
small proprietors of land. One of the 
modes by which they proposed to accom- 
plish that was to give to the incumbrancers 
a power of compulsory sale, when the Court 
of Chancery should have ascertained the 
rights of all the parties concerned, and 
that the sale should be proceeded with even 
though all the persons concerned were not 
consenting parties. There was also another 
power of sale given without the instrumen- 
tality of the court, when the parties gave 
unanimous consent. But in that case he 
proposed to provide that the purchase- 
money should be paid into the Court of 
Chancery to be divided amongst the seve- 
ral claimants. There was also a provision 
that the Court of Chancery should possess 
the power of preventing the undue inter- 
ference of parties who withheld their con- 
sent merely for the purpose of getting more 
money. The Bill would enable the Court 
of Chancery to see that parties presenting 
any obstacles to the progress of a sale did 
really offer a bond fide reason for demand- 
ing delay. In this country the effect of 
every well-drawn settlement and of almost 
every will was this, that practically it gave 
the tenant for life power to sell an encum- 
bered estate. This Bill gave that power 
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when the owner found the estate encum- | 


must pass such a measure as the present, 


bered; but it did not permit him to create | emancipating the land in the hands of the 
incumbrances for the purposes of a sale, | owner, and thereby they would enlist g 


nor to promote its sale on the ground of | 


any incumbrances to which he himself had 


large class of persons in favour of order 
and good government. He implored the 


given rise. Besides the existing provisions | House to adopt such a measure as the pre. 


of the Bill, he proposed to add a clause re- | sent. 
quiring that absolute personal notice should | 
be given to all persons in remainder, for | 
the purpose of preventing fraud, by every | 


individual who happened to be interested 
being made aware of the intended sale. It 
was, of course, understood that the first 
incumbrancer could have no interest in 
forcing a sale, for there would probably al- 
ways be enough to pay him; subsequent 
incumbrancers might be apprehensive that 
there would not be enough to pay them; 
and the owner might fear that a very 
trifling residue would remain to him; but 
all the parties would find their advantage 
in obtaining the highest possible price for 
the land when sold. Further, it was pro- 


posed that no purchaser should have a title 
to land if fraud in the purchase could be 
shown; fraud was always found to vitiate 
the contract. Fraudulent purchasers would 
be compelled to restore the lands they had 
acquired; and all persons cognisant of the 


fraud, such as the solicitors concerned, 
were to be liable for the consequences of 
the fraud. Also, it was intended to pro- 
vide that the Lord Lieutenant should have 
power to appoint surveyors to estimate the 
value of estates sold under the Bill, and to 
see that proper prices were paid for them. 
It was likewise proposed that purchasers 
were not to get a title complete until five 
years should have elapsed after the sale; 


and, with reference to this point, he begged | 


to observe that a similar clause was to be 
found in the Land Clauses Consolidation 
Act. It should not be forgotten that all 
the expenses of sale fell upon the land, and 
yet the owners of that land were the par- 
ties whom the Legislature desired to pro- 
tect. He did not overlook the objection 
that had been raised to the clause which 
suspended the title for five years; but he 
hoped hon. Members would bear in mind 
that delay would have the effect of in- 
ducing purchasers to look closely into the 
title, and that within the five years there 
would be ample opportunity for those per- 
sons to come forward who had any claims 
against the estate. They could not create 
a middle class in Ireland unless they made 
it possible to sell land to the extent of 100 
acres or thereabouts without a ruinous ex- 
pense. To produce such an effect they 








Every disease which afflicted Ire. 
land seemed to spring from land; which 
was unattainable by those who, if they 
could get it, would be the best cultivators 
of it; and unless they made land market. 
able in Ireland, as it was not at present, 
every other measure they might attempt 
to pass for the relief of that country would 
be found utterly ineffectual. He should 
not be indisposed to extend a similar Bill 
to England, though he did not mean to say 
that evils to the same extent existed in 
this country as in Ireland. 

Mr. SADLIER would support the Mo. 
tion of the hon. Member for the University 
of Dublin. The titles of property in Ire- 
land were exceedingly intricate, and it be- 
hoved the Government to consider well be- 
fore they broke through those safeguards 
which the experience of courts of equity 
had raised up against the perpetration of 
fraud and collusion. The Amendment in- 
troduced by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had gone far, in his opinion, to pre- 
vent the sacrifice of property which other- 
wise would have ensued under the provi- 
sions of the Bill as it originally stood. The 
practical power conferred upon the tenant- 
for-life in England to sell the estate, ought 
to be extended to the tenant-for-life in 
Ireland. One of the great defects of the 
law in Ireland was, that you could not in- 
stitute a foreclosure suit in that country. 
A simple law conferring the power of in- 
stituting a foreclosure suit, would go far to 
confer upon Ireland all the advantages 
which a rational man would anticipate 
from the measure before the House. The 
hon. Gentleman entered into other details, 
and concluded by repeating his determina- 
tion to support the Amendment. 7 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, as an English 
Member, objected to the anxiety displayed 
by the Solicitor General to extend this 
Bill to England. He believed in the ne 
cessity of a measure for Ireland such a 
this was when it came down from the 
House of Lords. The Lord Chancellor 
and the House of Lords had met the ne- 
cessities of the case wisely, effectively, a0 
he would add justly, and they had pro- 
duced a measure worthy of the high le 
knowledge of the Lord Chancellor, and 
that calm, careful, and patient investig* 
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tin which their Lordships bestowed upon | The rightful owner would inevitably be de- 
all questions upon which they legislated, | prived of his property, while the second 
and guarded with all the safeguards that | purchaser would enjoy its possession in 
their matured experience deemed requisite. | safety. The more he considered the prin- 
He protested against the novel principle | ciple of these clauses, the more objection- 
introduced into the Bill by the Solicitor ; able they seemed. The hon. and learned 
General. The hon. and learned Gentle-| Gentleman said they were necessary for 
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man did not approve of the ample remedy 
which the wisdom of the House of Lords 
had provided for the case, but proposed 


Ireland, because there was no power of 
‘sale given in life tenures in Ireland, while 
|in England there were general powers of 


another. His remedy came to this, and it | sale in life tenures with the consent of 
was truly one peculiarly applicable to an| trustees. But this Bill, instead of provid- 
Irish evil—you knock a man down first ing the supervision of trustees, and then 
that you may pick him up afterwards and | permitting the sale as in England, abo- 
take the chance of curing his broken head. | lished at once all trusteeships and all set- 
He protested against the embodiment of any | tlements under trustees. This was adopt- 
such principle in legislation; and whenever 





| ing a principle totally alien to the principle 
the Government should attempt to extend of English law and practice, and indicated, 
that principle to England, the attempt would | in his opinion, a determination to deal with 
prove the termination of their tenure of | the property of Ireland in the most sum- 
fice; they would find themselves the scorn | mary manner, when this principle, allowing 
of the House, and they would be driven | property to be sold within five years, was 
from those benches with the unmitigated | introduced. He must say that the Eng- 
and universal contempt of the country. | lish Members, if they had any regard for 
He contended that the necessity of the | the tenure of property as it existed in this 
case was met by the first part of this Bill, | country, would ill discharge their duty if 
and that there was no necessity to append | they sanctioned such a principle. It was 
to it the principle of the hon. Gentleman, | said that the adoption of this principle with 
compelling the sale of all incumbered | regard to Ireland was a matter of policy; 


estates within five years, which they were 
told would rather enhance than be detri- 
mental to the price. If there were any 
faith to be put in political economy—and 
the Ministry were political economists—to 
glut the market was not the way to raise 
the pricee—and this Bill would glut the 
market. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had instanced the Railway Acts of Eng- 
land, under which sales were compelled, 
and said there was no difference in the two 
cases. But was there really no difference ? 
Would the parties in the forced sales in 
Ireland, under this Bill, have any security 
for the value of their property? That was 
doubtful; but the capital of a railway com- 
pany was ascertained by Parliament before 
the power to force sales was given. Care 
vas taken that that capital should not be 
improperly disposed of, and everybody was 
secured, How stood the case here? By 
the clauses providing for the sale of pro- 
perty, introduced by the Solicitor General, 
ifa fraudulent sale took place, and it were 

seovered within five years, the real pro- 
Pretor might recover his property; but if 
ithad been resold, he had no remedy, ex- 
cept against the party who had sold it in 
the first instance, and who, if the sale were 
‘fraudulent one, could take care to be out 
if the way before the discovery took place. 


but that involved grave considerations. 
| They were about to proceed recklessly to 
| divide property; let the House be careful 
how it permitted this. That was the prin- 
ciple of morcelement which in France had 
_ produced such unhappy effects. They were 
| commencing a disturbance of the rights of 
‘real property by rash innovations, and he 
warned the House that the safety of per- 
| sonal property would also be compromised 
| by the measure. He believed the effect of 
| the measure would be to loosen that feel- 
ing of respect which had hitherto happily 
prevailed so many years in this country 
for the rights of property. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had also said, and he 
|must confess he was greatly surprised 
| when he heard it—‘‘ If anything is to be 
done, we must not be too nice about guard- 
‘ing against fraud.’’ He had not the slight- 
'est wish to misrepresent what the hon. and 
learned Member had said; but, accepting 
his own interpretation, did not the admis- 
‘sion of any incumbrances show that the 
Bill created a liability to fraud? These 
incumbrances did not disfigure the Bill 
when it came down from the House of 
Lords. He would be no party to the 
passing of a measure which, there was 
| every reason to believe that the House of 
Lords, if it maintained its consistency, 
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would not sanction; and he, therefore, felt | fairly introduced to the public or the House, 


it his duty to vote with the hon. Member 
for the University of Dublin. Before he 
concluded, however, he must notice an ex- 
pression which had fallen from the Soli- 
citor General. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said that all the evils of Ireland 
sprung from the land. It would be most 
unjust to allow such an assertion to pass 
uncontradicted. Were there not unhappily 
in Ireland differences of religious faith; 
did not an organisation exist most demo- 
cratic in its nature; was there not a sys- 
tem of secret conspiracy flourishing in a 
majority of the Irish counties? The hon. 
and learned Member could not deny those 
facts; and when he attributed all the evils 
of Ireland to the tenure of land, he was 
guilty of an exaggeration and a misrepre- 
sentation, which it would not be right to 
allow to go forth uncontradicted. But if 
the tenure of the land in Ireland produced 
all these evils, why did they not exist in 
Scotland also? for the Government had 
this year confessed the faultiness of the 
tenure in Scotland, by the introduction of 
@ measure to amend it. If, then, the ten- 
ure of the land produced all these evils in 
Ireland, he begged to ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman why they did not exist 
in Scotland ? 

Mr. FAGAN hoped the Government 
would persevere with this measure, and 
particularly with that portion of it for 
which they were indebted to the Solicitor 
General. The importance of the measure 
would be at once perceived, when the 
House remembered that the land of Ire- 
land was borne down by 3,000,0001. of en- 
cumbrance upon a rental which did not 
exceed 12,000,000/., and particularly when 
it was considered that a large portion of 
the latter sum belonged to absentees whose 
land was not encumbered, and that, there- 
fore, the whole of the encumbrance fell 
upon the resident proprietors. There were 
34,000,000 of arable acres in England, 
which, by the labour of 1,000,000 persons, 
produced 150,000,0007. per annum; while, 
in Ireland, her 14,000,000 of arable acres 
was cultivated by 1,100,000 persons, and 
only produced 36,000/. per annum. He 
was pleased to find that owners and re- 
mainder-men were to be protected; and he 
hoped, as it was to be the only measure of 
the Session intended for the benefit of Ire- 
land, the Solicitor General would manfully 
persist in it. 

CotonEL DUNNE opposed the Bill, be- 
cause he did not think that it had been 





As the Bill had been introduced by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, it would 
have gone to the utter destruction of 
landed property in Ireland; and all the 
safeguards which had been since then 
added to it, had been the result of the 
suggestions of Irish Members. As to the 
principle of the Bill, he did not see why 
encumbered property in Ireland should be 
put upon a different footing from encun. 
bered property in England. The Bill pro. 
posed to afford a remedy in cases in which 
the proprietors of land could not perform 
the duties incumbent upon them. But did 
absentees perform these duties? Did the 
great London companies, who held land in 
the north of Ireland, perform these duties? 
Why, then, did they propose by this Bill to 
meddle only with those cases in which the 
non-performance of duties was attributable 
to the encumbrances pressing upon estates ? 
He looked to the facilities sought to be 
afforded for selling land in small parcels as 
fraught with the greatest evils. Surely it 
was absurd further to apply the principle 
of division of property to a country suf- 
fering under evils so many of which were to 
be attributable to the already too great sub- 
division of property. But besides this, the 
Bill was most uncertain and obscure in its 
provisions. He had asked the other night 
whether a tenant for life could sell an 
estate under its provisions? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor Ge- 
neral did not give a distinct answer. The 
point, however, had been laid before a con- 
veyancer; and his opinion was, that the 
Bill did entitle a tenant for life to sell the 
fee for his own benefit. He was sure that 
the measure would give rise to a vast deal 
of litigation, and that the expenses of con- 
veyancing would not be reduced under the 
Bill. Allusion had been made to the dis- 
turbances and agitation unhappily existing 
in Ireland, as connected with the tenure 
of land. Now, he thought that no Irish. 
man could deny that many of the evils 
which afflicted his country proceeded from 
bad government. Lord Clarendon had 
himself asserted that the system of go 
vernment hitherto in force in Ireland was 
iniquitous. Let them look to the state of 
the country at this moment. Would any 
one say that the existing discontent rose 
solely from land? Were the men who 
were agitating — guiltily agitating that 
country—connected with land; or were the 
objects of their agitation connected with 
land? On the contrary, the disregard 
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shich had been so often shown in this 
House of the rights of property was one 
of the main causes of the evils which now 
aflicted Ireland. He was prepared to 
support the Government in suppressing 
dangerous agitation; but he could not vote 
for the Bill, as he believed that nobody 
would be benefited by its provisions. 

Mr. PAGE WOOD thought the pre- 
gent Bill the most important measure of 
relief which had been proposed for Ireland 
during the Session. It appeared to him 
that the apprehensions which some persons 
entertained as to the probable consequences 
of the measure were entirely groundless. 
The Gentleman who sat as Member for 
Kinsale at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion (Mr. Guinness), but who was not now 
a Member of the House, gave upon one 
cecasion a striking illustration of the mi- 
serable condition of property in Ireland. 
He stated that he had acted as receiver 
for an estate which produced a rental of 
20,0007. a year, upon which only 200I. 
had been expended for repairs during eight 
orten years. That was one of the enor- 


mous evils which it was the object of this 
Bill to remedy. The present Bill differed 


from the Bill sent down from the Lords in 
matters of arrangement and management, 
but not in principle. The Lords’ Bill 
enabled owners of estates, first incum- 
brancers, and persons holding the title- 
deeds, to sell estates by process of the 
courts. The defect of that arrangement 
had been pointed out by the hon. Member 
for Dundalk. Another defect of the Lords’ 
Bill was, that under it no sale could be had 
unless enough property should be sold to 
pay off the whole of the incumbrances. That 
was equivalent to saying that no sales 
should take place in cases where it was 
most desirable they should occur, namely, 
in the eases of estates heavily encumbered. 
It would be almost impossible to effect the 
sale of an estate encumbered to the extent 
of 300,0007. or 400,0007.; and he knew of 
such acase. The present Bill would effect 
the same object which was aimed at by 
the Lords’ Bill, but in a different manner. 
Any encumbrancer would be empowered, 
upon giving notice to all parties interested, 
to put up an estate, or a portion of one, to 
sale, without being subjected to the incon- 
Yenience of applying to the Court of Chan- 
cery. It was supposed that this arrange- 
ment would open a door for fraud; but if 
Persons were determined upon committing 
fraud, they could do so through the instru- 
mentality of the Court of Chancery as well 
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as in any other way. The tendency of the 
Bill was to encourage the outlay of capital, 
and that must do good. The chief recom- 
mendation of the measure was that it would 
give the persons possessing peculiar rights 
a remedy which at present they could not 
obtain. It happened to him once to be 
concerned in an Irish suit, and his client 
was the fifth incumbrancer. The prior in- 
cumbrancers obtained receivers over the 
best part of the property; and when his 
unfortunate client’s turn came, his receiver 
was put over 300 tenants, each of whom 
held five or six acres. It was hardly neces- 
sary to say that the receiver received no- 
thing. Under the present Bill a person 
in the situation of his client would be able 
to obtain aremedy. But the grand object 
of the Bill was, that all persons interested 
in encumbered estates in Ireland, instead 
of having their property wasted by litiga- 
tion in Chancery, would be enabled to sell 
their property, and have their rights to 
their money determined in a more ready 
and expeditious manner than by a decree 
of that court. Considering the melancholy 
state of Ireland, they would ill perform 
their duty to that country if they interposed 
one moment’s delay in passing a measure 
which appeared to him to be one of the 
most remedial that had been proposed in 
the present Session. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman, like the Solicitor General, 
had given the House a very large and 
general description of the advantages of 
this Bill, but had not attempted to grapple 
with the question which had been so ably 
raised by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin. 
No doubt existed as to the necessity of le- 
gislation for clearing away the difficulties 
by which landed property in Ireland was 
surrounded; and the only difference be- 
tween them was whether this Bill would 
do that effectually, or whether it would not 
endanger the rights of property, and there- 
fore tend to do moreharm than good. There 
were three classes of persons to whom this 
measure principally related—the owners, 
the remainder-men, and the incumbrancers, 
divided into the first incumbrancers and 
those who, unfortunately, came after them; 
and the House could not judge fairly of the 
operation of the Bill unless they looked 
as far as they could at the respective in- 
terests and positions of those various clas- 
ses. The Solicitor General said no person 
could have so great an interest in the sale 
of an estate as the owner. No doubt that 
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would be so if the owner had a large in- 
terest in the estate; but he might, within 
the terms of this Bill, have the most limit- 
ed interest in it, as, for instance, an aged 
tenant for life of a heavily encumbered es- 
tate. There appeared to him to be no 
provision to guard against a collusive sale. 
Again, the estate might be sold when pro- 
perty was much depreciated; and when the 
money was paid into court, what chance 
would the remainder-men have of getting the 
surplus until the squabble between the in- 
cumbrancers for sharing the spoil was settled, 
and the expenses paid for out of the cor- 
pus? Then the purchaser was not to have 
a title for five years, and during that time 
his money was to be locked up in court; 
and if a suit arose it might last for twenty 
years, and there must be a receiver, thus 
aggravating all those evils which were 
now so much deprecated. The Solicitor 
General spoke of the advantage this mea- 
sure would produce, by breaking up the fee 
of land in Ireland into small bits; but the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
ford said there was no evil so great as that 
of breaking estates into small pieces; and he 
illustrated it by saying that he had been 
engaged in a suit in which a receiver had 


been appointed over 300 tenants, holding 
five acres each, and that nothing could be 


got from them. They had on a former 
occasion heard the Solicitor General com- 
plain of there being only 8,000 freeholders 
in Ireland, and of the want of a yeomanry 
of a graduated kind; and he spoke of a 
mine of wealth being hid somewhere or 
other in that country, which this measure 
would bring out by breaking up estates 
into small pieces; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Oxford, on 
the contrary, said, that by selling large es- 
tates capital would flow into Ireland. Both 
those arguments could not be right. For 
himself he really did not know to which 
he should pin his faith. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, moreover, had not 
told them what was to become of the 
incumbrancers, and particularly the se- 
cond and third incumbrancers. How 
would they treat those persons who had 
lent their money on the faith of a different 
law? The money was to be paid into the 
office of the Accountant General of the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland, and after 
three months was to be invested in the 
funds, so that the incumbrancer who lent 
his money at 5 per cent was to be paid off 
against his will, and his money was to be 
paid into Chancery, and could not be 
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touched until all litigation, which would by 
sure to come upon these estates, was get. 
tled. The best way to improve Ireland 
was to give security for life and property; 
but if they fancied they could attain that 
object by striking at the root of all pro. 
perty they would be mistaken. They could 
not get the machinery for working this 
Bill without the Court of Chancery; and 
that court, like all other courts of justice, 
would set its face against the injustice at. 
tempted to be perpetrated by this Bill, [t 
was of no use to try and get rid of claims 
without investigating them; and if they 
shook confidence in the security of property 
in Ireland, they would go far to throw out 
of that country the amount of English 
property that was already invested there, 
Even as it was the Queen’s writ did not 
run in all parts of Ireland; and, with the 
difficulty there would be in carrying this 
law into effect, there was but little chance 
of capital coming into that country. There 
was property now in the market in Ireland 
to the amount of millions sterling, but 
there were no purchasers. He sincerely 
regretted that these latter clauses should 
have been added to the Bill. 

Masor BLACKALL observed, that the 
only point in dispute was « matter of fact, 
whether the owner of a life interest in 
land had power to sell the whole estate. 
As he understood the Bill, he agreed with 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
that there was nothing to prevent the 
owner of a life estate from selling, to the 
detriment of the remainder-man. He re- 
gretted to see a disposition to encourage 
small proprietors and middlemen, who were 
known to be most exacting, yet to whom it 
was proposed to give the fee of encumbered 
property in Ireland, by way of raising up 
a better proprietary. He should support 
the Amendment. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS considered that 
the Solicitor General had already explained 
what powers would be conferred by the 
Bill upon the tenant for life ; and that he 
would have no right of disposing of the 
estate against the interests of the incum- 
brancer, or those in remainder, as the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last had imagined. 
There had been peculiar care taken that 
all parties interested in the estate should 
have notice, and that they should not be 
substantially aggrieved in any way by the 
sale. The object and effect of this Bill 
was, as he understood it, to remove serious 
impediments and difficulties in the way of 
selling property encumbered by debt, and 
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i 


in the hands of persons unable to improve 
i; and, after hearing the clear and intelli- 
¢ exposition of the Bill, as it was then 
famed, by the Solicitor General, and, 
after knowing what had been done respect- 
ing the sale of land in this country, in a 
smewhat analogous case, he looked upon 
the ery attempted to be raised against the 
Bill, upon the ground of a disregard of the 
rights of property, and neglect of interests 
springing out of settlement, or the obliga- 
tins of debt, as one wholly unfounded, 
and as having other purposes than those 
rofessed. The Bill, so far as it might be 
sid to deal with security, or charges on 
estates, not contemplated originally by 
parties interested, was in strict analogy to 
the provisions of an Act, now acknow- 
ledged to be highly expedient, respecting 
the purchase of land by railroad companies. 
A company could buy the land without 
any obligation of seeing to the application 
of the purchase-money, so far as that might 
be in trust; and at once use the land 
for the purpose for which it was bought, 
and without any risk as to title. Of 
course, much of that land so used by rail- 
ways had been liable to mortgage, and the 
subject of settlement; but nobody thought 
of charging the Legislature with the inva- 
sion of rights of property, on account of 
this Act. Whatever objection applied to 
the Bill before the House, as alleged by 
some Irish Members, was equally applica- 
ble to the other, which was also in force in 
Ireland, where companies had purchased 
land under the Compensation Clauses Act. 
If this Bill was to pass, as his right hon. 
Friend intended it, and not to be mutilated 
to defeat its object, it would be one of the 
most important Bills for Ireland—and in 
its beneficial effects in that country of great 
advantage to England—that had yet been 
proposed. He must also view it as an 
English question; and he would wish to 
awaken the attention of English Members 
and English electors to its bearing upon 
that vast and increasing evil which was 
each year becoming less tolerable to them 
~he meant the support of the Irish poor. 
The frugal and industrious ratepayers of 
this country were every year becoming 
more burdened by rates, and less able to 
support their own poor, in consequence of 
the Irish who were unable to procure em- 
ployment in their own country being driven 
over to be maintained here. But did any- 
y for an instant believe that Ireland 
Would not afford ample employment for all 
er people, and more besides, if her land 
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was properly cultivated—if it was only 
treated as was positively required to make 
it most profitable to the owner. Why, 
then, was this not done? Because the land 
was nominally in the hands of men who 
could not improve it. It actually belong- 
ed to mortgagees; or the rent was exhaust- 
ed in paying charges upon it; or the 
tenure was such, that what was needed, 
in the first place, to make it more valuable, 
secondly, to give employment to the peo- 
ple, and thus check the amount and flood 
of pauperism, was impossible to be done. 
This Bill had then in view to give facilities 
to the sale of land, giving people power 
that had it not before, to force the sale, 
and giving something like a ready and se- 
cure title to the purchaser—which, if really 
accomplished, would, as he firmly believed, 
induce many purchasers with capital and 
knowledge to embark in the speculation 
of cultivating the land, and employing 
the people. In short, such importance did 


he attach to the effect of making land 
more accessible to improving purchasers, 
and by every means rendering the commerce 
in land free, that he did not hesitate to say, 
that even this approach to it by this Bill 
was the only really remedial measure that he 


had known proposed during the last four- 
teen years that he had had a seat in the 
House. It struck at the root of the evil 
in that country, namely, the want of 
capital, and the non-employment of the 
people, and gave, therefore, the only hope 
that he knew of changing the social condi- 
tion of the country. A great deal was said 
about redundancy of population, and the 
necessity of emigration, and the importance 
of public works; but all these things were 
said in ignorance or disregard of the fact, 
that the land itself in Ireland wanted all 
the people that it was proposed to send 
away, and that no money whatever could 
be spent with half the advantage that it 
could in cultivating and treating the land 
generally as was now done in some few 
places there, and usually in England. It 
might be safely said that the land in Ire- 
land was not one quarter cultivated, and 
that if common intelligence, with capital, 
was employed upon it, the produce would 
be double. He, of course, spoke not from 
his own experience, or from what he heard 
said by people in this country, but from 
what had been again and again said by com- 
petent Irish witnesses upon the many inqui- 
ries that had been instituted on the state 
of that country; and most especially under 
the late Land Commission presided over. 
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by Lord Devon. That Commission was 
appointed by the late Government; it was 
composed in a way to excite the confidence 
of landed proprietors themselves; and it 
was especially before this Commission that 
evidence was given of the miserable state of 
the culture of the land in that country, and 
of the vast field it offered for the employ- 
ment of the people by the most ordinary 
and essential improvements. Let anybody 
read Captain Kennedy’s evidence. Let 
them there learn the state of Lord Devon’s 
property, when he undertook its manage- 
ment, and the results that had followed 
from it. Why, the people were there said 
to be redundant; the estate was said to be 
oppressed by people; but why? Because 
it was not drained, not enclosed, not treat- 
ed in a manner essential for its profitable 
ownership. But his complaint, after drain- 
ing and treating the estate as people do 
their estates in England, was, that there 
were not people enough! So it would 
be all over Ireland, if the same was 
done generally, but which never would be 
done if the land was for ever to be in the 
hands of encumbered proprietors, and if 
men of capital were to be shut out from its 
occupation. If he were not mistaken, 


Captain Kennedy had expressed an opin- 
ion that it would give bread to nearly 


2,000,000 people for six years if the coun- 


try was only properly drained. Even that 
preliminary to all good farming, then, 
while it enriched the country, would do 
more for supporting the people than all 
the schemes for emigration, and colonisa- 
tion, and public works (paid for by the 
taxes) would do in the same time. He 
hailed, therefore, this measure as one cal- 
culated to attract capital to that country, 
and make Ireland more productive, and 
thereby to >etter the condition of the peo- 
ple; and es such it was a measure that 
deserved the cordial support of every hon- 
est and intelligent statesman. 

Mr. J. STUART conceived that it was 
settled beyond dispute that the present 
state of the tenure of land in Ireland was 
one of the great causes of evil in that 
country; but he thought the present mea- 
sure was calculated to continue those evils. 
Since the Bill came down from the Lords, 
clauses had been added to it which mate- 
rially altered its character, and completely 
interfered with its avowed intention. The 
28th Clause provided that no conveyance 
to a purchaser should prejudice or affect 
the rights of any lessee, tenant, or occu- 
pier in possession; that was to say, no mid- 
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dleman was to be disturbed. No matter 
how many under-lessees there might be 
the purchaser was to take his conveyanee 
subject to them all. He contended, tha 
it was a farce to talk of buying an encyp. 
bered estate if they were compelled to buy 
it, accompanied with the encumbrance of 
these lessees. The purchaser of an oe. 
tate, under this Bill, would be put in 
session of an estate in the occupation of 
men with whom he had nothing to dp, 
The Solicitor General said, that a tenant 
for life could not make a sale under this 
Bill; whilst the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Napier) expressed quite the 
contrary opinion. It was highly desirable 
that the conflicting opinions of the two 
hon. and learned Gentlemen as to the prac. 
tical working of this measure should be set 
aside by a clear and intelligible enactment. 
The first set of clauses as they came down 
from the House of Lords would inevitably 
cause a vast deal of litigation; and the 
second set introduced by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General would add to 
that litigation. The reason why Parle 
ment was called upon to legislate was, 
that where estates were heavily encumber. 
ed, they might be easily and cheaply trans- 
ferred toa purchaser. But this Bill would 
utterly defeat that desirable object, by en- 
tangling the purchaser in a complexity of 
claims which it would require years to set- 
tle in the courts of law. The 10th Clause 
provided that, as a preliminary to any sale 
under the direction of the Court of Chan 
cery, there must be fourteen inquiries, 
which might occupy fourteen years. The 
end of such proceedings would be, that 
there would be endless litigation, and the 
purchase-money would go into the pockets 
of lawyers in the shape of costs. He be 
lieved that no man—not even an Irishman 
—would be so insane as to purchase an 
estate under this Bill. He meant no o- 
fence to the Irish Members. _ If they could 
frame a Bill which would give a purchaser 
what had been called “ a railway title,” or 
such as was given to the purchases made 
by railway proprietors, he, for one, would 
with pleasure vote for such a Bill. Such 
a measure would do wrong to nobody. 
If the Irish Members were content with 
the Bill, the most appropriate punishment 
that could be inflicted on them for their folly 
would be to pass it as it stood. 

Mr. MONSELL said, the hon. a0 
learned Gentleman, from the lofty em 
nence of his own intelligence, had aff 
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io look down with contempt on Irish blun- 
ders; but there never had been delivered a 
speech which aiforded less justification for 
an assumption of superior acuteness than 
that of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
The learned Gentleman, and the other 
geakers against the Bill, had not taken 
into account the peculiar circumstances of 
Ireland. They might be very good argu- 
ments on an abstract question with regard 
toan utopia; but in the wretched condition 
of Ireland, they were not entitled to any 
weight. The real question for the House 
to determine was this—would the Bill as it 
eame down from the House of Lords, and 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin wish- 
ed that it should pass the House, accom- 
plish, or would it not, the objects they all 
had in view? It would be presumptuous 
for him (Mr. Monsell) to express his own 
opinion on a subject so encompassed with 
legal difficulties; but he held in his hand 
the opinion with reference to it of a solici- 
tor in Dublin, which, with the permission 
of the House, he would read. That gen- 
tleman stated that the delay which now 
takes place in an equity suit would not be 
lessened under the Bill as it came from the 


House of Lords; the delay. in the master’s 
office would continue; and unless the clause 
introduced by Sir J. Romilly was allowed 
to stand, all the evils arising from encum- 


bered estates would still continue. He 
asked if the hon. Gentlemen really knew 
the state of certain properties in Ireland, 
or if they were aware of the numberless 
cases in which estates had been wasted 
away in costs, and serious injuries inflicted, 
not only on the wretched occupants of 
those estates, but on their owners? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had referred, 
in the course of his observations, to the 
evidence taken before Lord Devon’s Com- 
mission; and if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would be so good as to give him 
his attention, he would read a passage 
from the evidence of a gentleman who was 
not inclined to favour revolutionary ideas. 
Mr. Barlow, a Director of the Bank of 
Ireland, was asked— 


“Are we to understand that it is your opinion 
that the impoverished state of the tenantry of 
Ireland in a great degree arises from the impove- 
rished state of the landlords ?” 


The answer was— 


“Yes, in a great degree : when the landlord of 
an estate is overloaded with debt, he must exact 
from the tenantry the highest rent they can give, 
and he cannot assist them in improving the land ; 
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the land must pass into the hands of capitalists, 
or the condition of the landlords must be changed, 
before we can expect to see much change in the 
condition of the tenantry.” 


When the House considered the condition 
of the tenantry of Ireland, must they not 
wish to provide a remedy for the present 
state of things? He was of opinion that 
not only would the condition of the ten- 
antry be improved by this Bill, but that 
the condition of the owners of property 
would also be improved by it. The land- 
lord was doomed to think, day after day, 
how he was to fulfil his engagements—he 
was in a perpetual struggle with adverse 
circumstances, and his condition was fre- 
quently more wretched than that of the 
most wretched tenant on his miserable es- 
tate. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Portarlington had spoken 
in reference to absenteeism, and as to ab- 
sentees not discharging their duties; but 
he would remind the hon. and gallant 
Member that a great deal of this absentee- 
ism was caused by the condition of pro- 
perty in Ireland. There were a large 
number of gentlemen in Ireland of ancient 
families, and of great consideration in the 
counties to which they belong, who from 
their distressed circumstances are not able 
to maintain their position at home, and in 
despair fly to England or to France, where 
they live as they can on the miserable 
remnants of their properties. Their pride 
would not allow them to live in Ireland in 
a state different from that in which their 
forefathers lived. Then with respect to 
the objection of his hon. and gallant 
Friend to small properties, all this measure 
proposed to do was to remove the tram- 
mels on property; but it did not insist upon 
property being sold in small quantities. It 
appeared to him that the notion of small 
properties was confounded with the idea of 
small farms; but the two things were not 
to be mixed up together. Nothing, he 
admitted, could be more unfortunate than 
the condition of the miserable cottier in 
Ireland; but to say he disliked that system 
was no reason why he should not wish to 
see property in the hands of small proprie- 
tors who would farm that property them- 
selves. This Bill, however, did not oblige 
them to have small properties. In conclu- 
sion, he begged to express his conviction 
that this measure was most necessary, and 
that the House, by passing it, would lay 
the foundation for the future prosperity of 
Ireland. 


On the question that the words pro- 
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posed to be left out stand part of the 


‘question, 


The House divided :—Ayes 197 ; Noes | 


52: Majority 145. 
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Second Reading. 
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Covore. SIBTHORP hoped that the 
noble Lord would not at that hour of the 
night proceed with a Bill of so complicated 
a character, which in his judgment it was 
impossible properly to consider during the 
resent Session. The period could not be 


fr distant when a prorogation must take | 


place, and, therefore, to suppose it possi- 
ble to carry such a measure was out of the 
question. What had the present Govern- 
ment done since November ? They had pro- 
mised everything, but done nothing. He did 
not hesitate to say that a more incom- 
petent, a more deceitful, or, as the hon. 
Member for Youghal had said, a more 
“hollow and treacherous ”’ Ministry had 
never occupied the Treasury benches. But 
what had that House done ? 
month of November, 70 public Bills had 
been introduced, of which 10 were with- 
drawn; and 44 Bills had been introduced 
by private Members, of which 15 had been 
withdrawn; and many of these Bills had 
been measures of great importance. This 
Bill, if it were to be read a second time 
to-night, could not pass both Houses at an 
earlier period than three weeks. He ob- 


jected to it, therefore, because of the late 
period of the Session at which it had been 


brought in; he objected also to its compli- 
cated machinery, and to its partiality. He 
objected to the Bill because there was to 
bea secret and a scandalous inquiry into 
the private concerns not only of the con- 
stituency, but of Members of Parliament, 
their characters and conduct, who were 
liable to be summoned before the Com- 
mission, He felt it to be his duty to reject 
this Bill in limine, and he should move 
that it be read a second time that day six 
months, 

Mx. BANKES, although he entirely 
concurred in many of the observations of 
his hon. and gallant Friend, could not 
concur in his present Motion ; because, 
though he might object to the details of 
the Bill, he considered the principle of the 
measure to be so great an improvement 
upon the Bill which had been withdrawn, 
that he rejoiced at the discretion the noble 
lord had used. It was but fair to state 
that their object had been, not to screen 
delinqueney, but that the inquiry should 
be fairly and fitly conducted ; and, now 
that they had a Bill which gave a hope of 
such fair and proper inquiry, they gave it 
‘ready acquiescence. For himself, he was 
satisfied in giving his decided support to 
the Present stage of the measure, though 
he believed they must look to another 
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Session of Parliament for the remedial 
operation of the Bill, which could have no 
operation this Session; and he hoped, 
therefore, when the noble Lord introduced 
this Bill, he had made up his mind not to 
withhold the writs for the places now de- 
prived of representatives. As to the bo- 
rough of Derby, it did appear to him that 
no case had been made out which would 
justify the House in withholding the 
writ; and unless very strong circumstances 
were shown with regard to Leicester, he 
should say the same of that borough. As 
to the time at which the present measure 
was to come into operation—though the 
noble Lord might be disposed to pass it 
with as little delay as possible—yet it was 
to be hoped that the Bill would not take 
effect during the present Session. He re- 
gretted that the noble Lord had not earlier 
turned his attention to the subject, for it 
scarcely was it becoming in him, as Prime 
Minister, to bring forward a measure 
which he did not fully approve. He hoped, 
however, when they got into Committee 
on the Bill, they would be able, with the 
aid of the noble Lord, to remedy its de- 
fects. He would not, however, conclude 
those brief observations without protesting 
against treating being considered as equi- 
valent to bribery. It might be necessary 
to restrain treating; but there was no ne- 
eessity for confounding it with bribery. 
He had only to add, that he should sup- 
port the Bill of the noble Lord. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite had referred to 
him respecting the measure now before 
the House, and had accused him of bring- 
ing forward the Bill. Greater justice, 
however, had been done to him by the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire, who gave a 
more correct version of the facts. For 
many years past he had taken great part 
in the inquiries which had been instituted 
into that class of subjects respecting which 
it was now proposed to legislate; and he 
well knew the invidious nature of the task 
imposed upon those who undertook to 
bring forward measures of that class; it 
was, therefore, unwillingly that he applied 
himself to the subject. The hon. Gentle- 
man who last addressed the House had 
told them that he (Lord J. Russell) did 
not agree with the arguments put forward 
by those who originally supported the Bill; 
and that he did not coneur in the views 
entertained by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Flint boroughs. To this the 
only reply he thought it necessary to make 
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was, that, upon a subject of such a nature, 
it appeared to him most desirable to obtain 
as much agreement as possible; and, think- 
ing the Bill sufficient for its purpose, he | 
had consented to support it. As the hon. 
Gentleman opposite said they had no de- 
sire for bribery, he hoped they would sup- 
port the Bill. He framed it in its present 
shape, believing it to be the best that he 
could under the circumstances hope to | 
carry; and, as he had not been convinced 
by the arguments urged against the Bill, | 
he could hardly do otherwise than persevere | 
in proceeding with it. Though the hon. 
and gallant Member as well as other Gen- 
tlemen present were opposed to the Bill, 
yet he believed the great majority of the 
House were willing to go into Committee, 
and consider its details. This being, as he 
fully believed, the sense of the House, he 
considered it was not reasonable to move 
an adjournment of the debate. He had 
been accused of bringing forward the Bill 
on the 20th of July. But if he had not 
done it then, he must have brought it for- 
ward at a still later period of the Session. 
Mr. HUDSON observed, that they were 
about entering upon an inquiry into the 
conduct of certain boronghs. If they 
showed that they were in earnest, he would | 
be willing for his part to make a return of 
the expenses that he had incurred at the 
last election; and if other Gentlemen did 
the same, it would greatly facilitate the 
proposed inquiry. He could not under- 
stand why the boroughs regarding which 
petitions were presented, should be the 
only places subjected to investigation. He 
should support the Amendment moved by 
the hon. Member for Lincoln; and he be- | 
lieved that the noble Lord himself would 
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be glad to get rid of the Bill. 

Mr. MILES supported the second read- 
ing. There had been a feeling in the 
country formerly that Election Committees 
did not do their duty; but after what had 
recently taken place the same feeling could 
no longer exist. He disliked the previous 
measures which had been introduced on 
this subject; but he thought such a Bill as 
the present necessary; and, without pledg- 
ing himself to all the details, he hoped 
that it might be made a good Bill in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ANSTEY, after some observations, 
consented to withdraw the Motion, adding 
that his objections to the principle of the | 
Bill remained unaltered. If it passed, it | 
would be a reflection upon the reports of 
judicial tribunals, that is to say, the Com- 
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mittees by whom the petitions from the 
places named in the schedule had becq 
tried. Not one word had been said by the 
noble Lord or by the hon. and learej 
Gentleman (the Attorney General) oop. 
cerning the borough of Horsham. Yet jt 
was a matter of notoriety that at the pre. 
sent assizes for the county of Sussex , 
qui tam action was pending, in which ap 
informer was the plaintiff, and Her Mj. 
jesty’s Attorney General the defendant! 
It was not consistent with the dignity of 
the Government or its officers that such an 
inquiry should be left in such hands; and 
what did it suggest? Either that the 
noble Lord was not sincere in the wish he 
professed to scrutinise the malpractices of 
the late Ministerial Member for the bo. 
rough of Horsham; or that the proposal of 
this Bill, recommended by the noble Lord, 
was backed from the additional consider. 
ation, that if it passed there would then be 
accorded to the defendant in that action a 
powerful reason for moving the court to 
postpone the trial. [‘‘ Hear!” and loud 
cries of ‘‘ Divide!’’] These were circum. 
stances which those hon. Members who 
cried ‘* divide ’’ would do well to remember, 
because they afforded reasons for demani- 
ing the postponement of this Bill until s 
Sussex jury had given its verdict in the 
action against the Attorney General, (n 
looking over the schedule in this Bill, he 
observed that the few boroughs in it whieh 
were charged with bribery and corruption 
were boroughs represented by the great 
Reform party opposite, the more immedi- 
ate adherents of the Government. The 


| inquiry which the Bill proposed was one 


that would last for a long period of time. 
It would be one commencing with the 
earliest time, and ending with the year 
1848. But he could not avoid directing 
observation to one point. In some it 
stances, as in the case of Leicester, the 
Committee had recommended that there 
should be further inquiry; and the recom- 
mendation was not acted upon. The Men- 
bers returned were supporters of the noble 
Lord. In other cases, as in that of Great 
Yarmouth, the recommendation was acted 
upon; but the sitting Member in that i- 
stance sat on the opposition side of the 
House. Probably the noble Lord hoped to 
gratify the great Reform party witha small 
measure, in requital for the great dissp- 
pointment he had recently given them, and 
so had reserved those cases which might 


please them; for, in the plentitude of bis 
power, he had granted further inquiry into 
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eases in which the Committee had not re- | 
commended it. But he (Mr. Anstey) ob- | 
‘ected to the Bill on four grounds. In the 

first place, because it had an ex post facto 

operation, which was contrary to the spirit 

of English law. In the next place, be- 

cause its operation was partial, being con- | 
fined to certain boroughs and constituencies, 

and not extended to all. In the third place, | 
because it was confined in its operation to | 
those boroughs and other constituencies, | 
the disfranchisement of which seemed to 

be desired by a certain party in the House, | 
vhilst every other was excluded. And in| 
the fourth place, because its principle was 
not uniform, it proceeding in one instance 
upon a principle which, in another place, it 
denied; receiving hearsay evidence in one 
art, which it rejected in another. There 
seemed to be a suspicious inconsistency in , 
leaving London out of the proposed in- | 
qury. For if rumour told truth, the noble 
Lord had undergone enormous expenses in 
his election, in which hundreds of pounds 
went for nothing, and in which the entire 
expenses, he (Mr. Anstey) believed, were 
upwards of 30,0007. Did the noble Lord 
mean to deny that the principal contribu- | 
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Bill read a second time. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP SITES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. BOUVERIE moved that this Bill 
be read a Third Time. 

Sir J. GRAHAM thought this would 
be a good opportunity for showing to the 
country that, without needless prolonga- 
tion of discussion, they could come to a 
decision upon an important subject; and, 


as the question had been several times de- 


bated, and he had so often stated his opin- 
ion on it, it would be inexcusable in him if 


‘he were to detain the House at any length 


upon this occasion. He was sorry the 
Home Secretary had left his place, because 
he fully relied on his support; but he saw 
the Lord Advocate, and was sure he would 
vote with him (Sir J. Graham) against the 
third reading of the Bill. A certain sect 


tor to that fund was the great representa-| in Scotland, which had arisen only within 
tive of the monied interest before which the | the last five years, had built 750 churches, 
noble Lord cowered? Did he mean to | and desired to build about 30 more; and 
deny that rumour—and more than rumour, | about 10 proprietors refused them the ac- 
although there were laws of libel and slan- | commodation which they required for that 
der which it was dangerous to infringe—| purpose. To meet this case the proposi- 
could he deny that men had had the courage | tion submitted to Parliament was, that any 
out of the House, on their responsibility | set of persons calling themselves a religi- 


to the law and to society, to denounce | 
the fact, and to point to the very men who | 
had received the rewards they had earned 
by voting for the noble Lord and Baron | 
Rothschild ? Would the noble Lord grant | 
an inquiry into the condition of the city 
of London? Then the witnesses under 
his indemnity clause might come for- 
ward and identify themselves. But there 
seemed to be something of playing fast and 
loose in the affair. It seemed that mere 
tumour was sufficient, in some instances, 
to cause the institution of an inquiry for 
the purposes of disfranchising freemen; 
but it was not sufficient to set on foot an 
inquiry which might fix a stigma on the 
character and conduct of a great Minister 
of State. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the word “‘now ’’ stand part of the ques- 
il ia 216: Noes 9; Majority 


[It will be sufficient on the division to 
give the Noes only. | 
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ous congregation might come upon the 
estate of any proprietor, and, subject to 
certain safeguards which he would not de- 
tain the House by enumerating, choose 
any site which they might think most con- 
venient for their purpose. They were 
then to go to the Court of Session, which 
was to send the sheriff to inspect the lo- 
eality; and, if that officer should be of 
opinion that the site selected was a con- 
venient one, he had the power of setting it 
out, and the owner of the estate was com- 
pelled to take the price which might be 
agreed on for his own property, thus taken 
against his will; and, if the site selected 
should be close to his residence, he must 
nevertheless give it up. The other Dis- 
senters in Scotland, except the sect in 
question, were opposed to the measure. 
What was the opinion of the Dissenters of 
England? The hon. Member for Stock- 
port, speaking in their name on a former 
occasion, said that this measure was con- 
trary to the voluntary principle, and that 
x 
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they were opposed to it. Now, with re- 
spect to the Church of England — that 
Church in the plenitude of its power, and 
notwithstanding what was termed its Eras- 
tian connexion with the State, never arro- 
gated to itself any authority similar to that 
which was claimed for the sect for whose 
benefit this Bill was introduced. What 
would be the use of the power which it was 
proposed to confer upon the Free Church 
sect in Scotland? A ease came recently 
before the Court of Session arising out of 
these circumstances. A short time ago, 
the proprietor of Dunsinane gave to the 
Free Church sect a portion of the village 
green. The proprietor subsequently died, 
and the Free Church proceeded to enclose 
the whole of the green. The villagers, 
looking on this as an encroachment on 
their rights, pulled down the palings. The 
case was brought before the Court of Ses- 
sion, and judgment was given for the vil- 
lagers, against the Free Church. It was 
unnecessary to detain the House longer. 
The Bill was objectionable in principle; it 
was altogether unnecessary, and he recom- 
mended the House to arrest its progress. 
With that view, he moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill should be read a third 
time that day six months. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that his right 
hon. Friend had not given a correct de- 
scription of the provisions of the Bill. 
When the appeal was made to the Court 
of Session, that tribunal had authority to 
award costs against the parties making 
the application, in the event of its being 
refused. If the Court shonld determine 
on granting the application, it would then 
send the sheriff to look at the site se- 
lected, and, if he disapproved of it, he was 
authorised to fix upon another which he 
might think better. The main fact upon 
which Parliament was called upon to le- 
gislate was this—that a number of con- 
gregations were in the constant habit of 
meeting for religious worship in places and 
under circumstances injurious to the health 
of the people and their ministers, and in 
a manner which was not in accordance 
with religious liberty. A congregation in 
one of the Hebrides, an island larger than 
the Isle of Wight, was unabie to obtain a 
square inch of ground for the erection of a 
church. It appeared to him that his right 
hon. Friend had somewhat altered his tone 
on this subject, for on the 8th of June he 
said, that ‘ though he would not go the 
length of saying that legislation might not 
be necessary in the last resort, he objected 
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to the legislation proposed by the present 
Bill; he thought that the object ought to 
be effected by private, not by public legis. 
lation, because then each case would stand 
on its own substantive grounds.” The 
difficulties in the way of legislating by pri. 
vate Bills were invincible, and, after all, 
there was little technical difference between 
public and private Acts of Parliament, 
The investigation before the Court of Ses. 
sion would be more satisfactory than that 
which could take place before the tribunal 
to which private Bills were referred, 

The LORD ADVOCATE intended to 
vote against the third reading of this 
Bill, because it was a general and not an 
exceptional measure. To say that justice 
might be done by leaving the parties to 
prosecute their remedy by private Acts of 
Parliament was a mere mockery and a de. 
nial of justice; but when, instead of making 
it applicable to one denomination, the mea- 
sure was extended to all, he must object to 
it. He was sorry the right hon. Gentle. 
man, in speaking of the Free Chureb, 
which had unquestionably met with great 
grievances, and which he thought had been 
almost admitted by the right hon. Gentle. 
man, had referred to anv particular case; 
but it should never be forgotten, even by 
those who voted against the third reading 
of this Bill, that there was one parish in 
Scotland every inch of which belonged to 
a noble Lord, and not only had he refused 
a site, but had also refused to 500 pa 
rishioners, against whose character, good 
feeling, and propriety of conduct not one 
word could be said, liberty to worship God 
in the open air, even on a barren moor; 
and, if he were not mistaken in the fact, 
the noble Lord had taken out an injunction 
against their meeting there, and had ob- 
liged them to worship God during the 
whole inclement winter season on the high 
roads. That was a strong case, and he 
would mention this fact, that until such 
time as the noble Lord felt he was bring- 
ing too hard upon himself public observ 
tion, and they had proposed to receive the 
sacrament under the inclemency of those 
northern skies in the middle of winter, the 
noble Lord did not consent to give them4 
place for performing that solemn ordinanee 
of their Church. They were advised net 
to accept that compliment, being told that 
the noble Lord would be obliged to give 
them a better place of worship; but tht 
sect, so much abused for its violence (and 
he dared say there had been violence), di 
upon that particular occasion receive 
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accommodation in the hope that from the ac- | 
tion of public opinion the noble Lord might 

be brought to regard the Free Church with | 


more favourable feelings, and might be | 


disposed to grant them sites. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the word “‘ now” stand part of the ques- 
tion:—Ayes 59; Noes 98: Majority 39. 


List of the Aves. 


{Jury 20} 


| Lockhart, A. E. 


Adair, R. A. S. 
Baines, M. T. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 

Bunbury, E. H. 
Chichester, Lord J. L, 
Childers, J. W. 

Clay, J. 

Clifford, H. M. 
Cobden, R. 

Cowan, C. 

Cowper, hon. W, F. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Dunean, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Ewart, W. 

Ferguson, Col. 

Fox, R. M. 

Greene, J. 

Hastie, A. 

Hastie, A. 

Henry, A. 

Heywood, J. 
Hindley, C, 

Hodges, T. L. 


Howard, hon. C. W. G. 


King, hon. P. J. L. 
Locke, J. 

MGregor, J. 
McTaggart, Sir J. 


Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Matheson, Col. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Perfect, R. 
Pigott, F. 
Pinney, W. 
Raphael, A. 
Reynolds, J. 
Rich, H. 
Scholefield, W. 
Smith, J. B. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thornely, T. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wawn, J. T. 
TELLERS. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Maule, rt. hon. F, 


List of the Noss. 


Acland, Sir T. D, 
Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, H, J. 
Bankes, G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Benbow, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, W.~ 
Brackley, Visct. 
Bremridge, R. 
Briseo, M. 
Brooke, Lord 
Brooke, Sir A. B, 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Chartres, hon, F, 
Christy, S, 
Clerk, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Cocks, T. S, 
Cole, hon, H. A. 
Courtenay, Lord 
es, W. 
Dodd, G, 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 


Duckworth, Sir J, 'T 
Duncuf, J. ir .B, 


Dunne, F, P, 


Du Pre, C. G. 
Edwards, H. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Floyer, J. 

Fuller, A. E, 
Galway, Visct. 
Gordon, Adm. 
Goring, C. 

Grogan, E. 

Gwyn, H. 

Haggitt, F. R. 
Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Heald, J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodgson, W.N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hornby, J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hudson, G. 

Legh, G. C. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
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Romilly, Sir J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandars, J. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Simeon, J. 

Smith, M. T. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford. A. 
Stuart, H. 

Sturt, I. G. 
Thompson, Col. 
Urquhart, D. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Vyse, R. H. R. TH. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Young, Sir J. 


Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 


Lockhart, W. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Masterman, J. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 
Monsell. W. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Pilkington, J. 
Powlett, Lord W. 
Ricardo, O. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 


TELLERS. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Inglis, Sir R, H. 


Bill put off for six months. 


BILL TO CONSOLIDATE THE METROPO- 
LITAN COMMISSIONS OF SEWERS. 


Viscount MORPETH said, that he 
should certainly have been very happy to 
have extended the whole of the provisions 
of the Public Health Bill to the metropolis, 
and to have extended the principle of re- 
presentation which was adopted in that 
Bill. But he felt great difficulty, in a 
community which comprised upwards of 
two millions of inhabitants, in having pro- 
per representation, or applying the provi- 
sions of the Bill; especially where the na- 
tural direction of the drainage was not 
found to correspond with the boundaries 
and divisions of unions, parishes, or dis- 
tricts. Under these circumstances, he did 
not find himself able to introduce such 
sweeping alterations in the present sewage 
commissions as to put them on the repre- 
sentative basis which he desired. The 
drainage of the metropolis was at present 
vested in seven commissions, besides the 
Regent-street Commission. It was now 
proposed to include the city of London in 
the guardianship of a general Commission, 
and to put it under the same rules as have 
been applied to the outlying districts. The 
provisions of the Bill would enable works 
of public drainage to be carried on by the 
united Commission; to which powers, in 
conformity with the Public Health Bill, 
would—as to house drainage and the re- 
moval of nuisances—be given. The prin- 
ciple would be adopted of spreading all 
charges for permanent operations over long 
spaces of time, say thirty years, so as to 
make the burden loos felt. He also pro- 
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posed that the parties to be intrusted with 
sewerage operations should remain a Com- 
mission appointed by the Crown. The im- 
portant work of devising drainage would be 
thus put in the hands of the best persons, 
able to undertake the responsibility; and 
it would be enacted that this Commission 
should report annually to Parliament. Thus 
the body would be brought under the direct 
control of the Legislature. He proposed 
also to limit the duration of the Commis- 
sion to two years. These were the leading 
features of the Bill, for leave to bring in 
which he had now to move. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY would divide the 


Ilouse against the Motion. The House 


divided, but only thirty-two Members being 
present, it stood adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 21, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pustic Binis.—2° Consolidated Fund. 

3% and passed :—Appeals on Civil Bills (Dublin). 

Petitions Presentep. By Lord Stanley, from several 
Members of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Manchester Unity, for the Extension of the Provisions 
of the Benefit Societies Act to that Order.—From High 
Sheriff and Grand Jurors of Meath, that the Act 28 
Geo. III. Cap. 37, may be again put in force for the | 
Better Protection of Agricultural Produe.—By Earl 
Fortescue, from Guardians of the Honiton Union, in 
favour of a more Extended System of Emigration. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 
The Eart of GLENGALL said, he had 


felt it his duty, as a representative Peer of 
Ireland, to give notice of a Motion which 
he had intended to propose to-day; but, in 
consequence of its having been intimated 
in another place that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment contemplated certain measures 
for the preservation of the public peace 
and the maintenance of the Royal autho- 
rity in Ireland, he begged leave to ask the 
noble Marquess whether it was the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland ? 
— because, if such were the case, he 
should feel himself precluded from enter- 
ing into those details which he should 
otherwise have thought it necessary to 
bring under the notice of the House. He 
was quite prepared to go on with his Mo- 
tion; but as he understood the proposition 
to which he had alluded would be made to- 
morrow, he was prepared to abstain from 
pressing that Motion at present; and he 
should have the less hesitation in following 
such a course, if the measure to be pro- 
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of the nature which he was led to Suppose, 
because he was perfectly satisfied that the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
would go far to remedy the evils from 
which Ireland was now suffering, and s 
secure the object of his Motion. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern. 
ment had given notice in the other House 
of Parliament that it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce g 
Bill to empower the Lord Lieutenant, or 
other chief governor of Ireland, to arrest 
and detain, till the lst of March, 1849, 
such persons as he or they should suspect 
of conspiracy against Her Majesty's Go. 
vernment in Ireland. The Motion, how- 
ever, of which the noble Earl opposite had 
given notice was an important one, and if 
he thought proper to proceed with it, an 
opportunity would thus be given to Her 
Majesty’s Government to make such state- 
ments and explanations as might be thought 
necessary. 

The Eart of GLENGALL said, con- 
sidering the condition in which the people 
of Ireland were placed, and the position in 
which the loyal and those who were well 
affected to the Crown and constitution 
stood, under the existing state of things, 
he felt it his duty to place upon the Order- 
book of their Lordships’ House the notice 
of Motion which stood in his name for that 
day. It was— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for Copies of Reports from the Stipen- 
diary Magistrates, Constabulary Officers, and Po- 
lice, respecting the formation of Clubs in Ireland 
since the Ist March, 1848.” 

That Motion he now begged leave to 
make. It was well known to their Lord- 
ships, and to the public, that for some 
time past an organisation of a most for- 
midable character had been proceeding in 
Ireland; that clubs had been organised in 
all directions for the avowed and wel: 
known purpose of subverting the Queen’ 
Government and the existing constitution, 
and establishing in that unfortunate cour- 
try arepublic. It was, perhaps, also wel 
known to their Lordships that, shortly be 
fore the death of the late Mr. O’Connel, 
a schism took place between those persons 
who advocated repeal, and attended at Con- 
ciliation Hall. The movement party 0 
that society were dissatisfied with the 
measures taken to repeal the Union, and 
they considered that mere moral force wis 
insufficient to effect the purpose. They 





posed by Her Majesty’s Government were 


accordingly separated; and, in order 10 
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carry out their objects, they established | noble Lord to put those persons down. He 
those societies all over the country. He! was justified in making that assertion, be- 
regretted to say that their efforts had been | cause he knew as well as any man what 
most successful; that those clubs had had taken place in the country, having re- 
been established in almost all the large | sided in it for forty years, and having, 
towns and cities, in many of the smaller during that time, given every attention 
towns, and even, he regretted to say, in| possible to what was passing init. When 
many of the villages. In many of the| the organisation of the loyal took place, 
large towns, in the south of Ireland espe- , and those persons who were leaders in the 
cially, the principles of these clubs were | organisation of the clubs, found that the 
the same as of those which had done so | preparations made to prevent insurrection 
much mischief in Paris; they were neither | were too strong to give them any hope of 
more nor less than Jacobin clubs; their success, they changed their tacties, and 
objects were to effect revolution, the sub- set about organising the country; and 
version of all order, and the division of that, too, he regretted to say, with very 
these countries into separate kingdoms. | great success. The principal leaders of 
The organisation which took place in Dub-' the Dublin clubs went down to the south 
lin in the spring was of a very serious na-| of Ireland, and through the whole of the 
ture. A considerable number of clubs, country, and organised that description 
were then organised, and it was openly | of societies—societies which openly, and 
announced that it was the intention of the | plainly, and avowedly said that they in- 
parties forming them to rise and attempt tended to subvert the British power in 
to take the city of Dublin. The prepara-| Ireland, and to separate Ireland from 
tions, however, which were made by the, England. If that was not treason, he 
Lord Lieutenant were of so admirable a} knew not what treason was. But they 
character that they undoubtedly put a had other intentions, as well as those he 
cheek to that movement. The prepara-| had mentioned. Their determination was 


tions, also, that were made by the loyal | to create a social as well as a political re- 


and well-affected were of a most determined | volution. Their intention was to destroy 
character, for they armed themselves, and the present regulation and possession of 
formed bodies of special constables, and | property in that country—to change its 
showed themselves resolved to prevent any owners; and that they told plainly to the 
outrages on property or persons by the in-| world in the proclamations they had is- 
surgents, had they shown themselves in| sued, and in the speeches they had made. 
the streets. No one knew the preparations | They said it was their determination to 
which had been made to repress the insur-| root out Irish landlords. They said, 
gents better than he (the Earl of Glen- | ‘‘ Eight thousand have usurped this gift of 
gall), because he was himself engaged in} Providence to the exclusion of eight mil- 
the organisation; and it was as much to | tions. Can these eight thousand hold it 
the determination shown by the well-dis-| much longer, against the awaking intelli- 
posed and loyal who had so organised! gence of the millions? To root out Irish 
themselves as to the preparations made by landlords and exterminate landlordism— 
the Lord Lieutenant, that they were in- | to eradicate, root and branch, out of the 
debted for the maintenance of peace and} island the English landlords and the Eng- 
tranquillity. And then he begged to take | lish garrison, should be the punctum sa- 
the opportunity of stating, that almost’ liens of Irish liberty. ‘Extermination of 
every man in Ireland who was well affected Irish landlordism’ should be the pass-word 


and loyal to the British constitution placed 

in the present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland | 
the most unbounded confidence. They 
Were perfectly satisfied that that noble | 
Lord would act up to the full extent of 
the powers intrusted to him. That he had 

done so they fully admitted; but they main- | 
tained that he had not powers sufficient at | 
the present moment to meet the emer-_ 
gency. He (the Earl of Glengall) felt sa- | 
tistied that nothing short of suspension of 


the Habeas Corpus Act would enable that | 


| of the Council of Three Hundred.” 


of any army of independence—the constant 
theme of the clubs—the first deliberation 
They 
said, that those eight thousand Irish land- 
lords formed the English garrison; for they 
asked, ‘*‘ Who were the English garrison : 
which they answered by saying that they 
were the Irish landlords, who possessed 
the land of the country, And it should 
be observed, that those were chiefly the 
Protestant aristocracy, upon which subject 
he would have to offer a few observations 
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before he concluded. But the clubbists|the streets of Paris, in which proclamg. 


went on to say, ‘* This garrison must be 
stormed and put to the rout, before the 
island can be liberated.” They said, 
“Let it not be forgotten, then, that the 
land question is of the first importance— 
that it is the only question to fight for. It 
is not a shadow, but a substance. It is 
not like the ignis fatuus of ‘ glorious 82,’ 
but a solid and substantial boon.’ And how 
were those measures to be carried out ? In 
the same proclamations they were told that 
they were to be carried out by pikes and 
blunderbusses. He (the Earl of Glen- 
gall) did not think it necessary to trouble 
their Lordships with a variety of speeches 
and details of the same description. He 
took it for granted that, through the me- 
dium of the public journals, they had been 
made acquainted with the intentions of 
these people, and that these intentions 
were decidedly treasonable there could be 
no doubt. But they were not satisfied 
with desiring the many to arm. Not only 
had they practical instructors going about 
the country, and teaching the people mili- 
tary organisation and military manceuvres, 
but they gave instructions to women to 
procure hoops, which they were to encircle 
with tow, to sprinkle with turpentine, and, 
having set fire to them, to throw them 
upon the military. They told the women 
to exterminate the military wherever they 
should appear. But it was impossible for 
treason to go farther than this: that at 
one of the late meetings in Cork, one of 
the principal leaders of those societies 
passed in review several thousand men. 
They marched in regular military order, 


and were reviewed in exactly the same | 


manner as soldiers were; and that took 
place in Cork shortly after the individual 
who reviewed them had been acquitted, or 
rather not acquitted, but had not been 
found guilty upon his trial for sedition. 
In various parts of the country, multitudes 
were got together in regular military 
array; and it generally happened that the 
chairmen, secretaries, and other leaders in 
the clubs, were the officers commanding 
the organisation. Attempts also had been 
made to promote excitement in foreign 
countries on the subject of this proposed 
insurrection. In America, regular sub- 
scriptions had been entered into for the 
purpose of obtaining arms for the Irish 
Confederation. At Paris, at that moment, 
existed a club called the Irish National 
Committee, whose placards were posted in 








tions they called upon the French people 
to aid them in crushing British supremacy 
in Ireland, and to assist in the work of 
subverting the British empire. The pro. 
clamation, after appealing to the French 
people for aid, said, in the main, the whole 
of the people in Ireland were not inactive, 
but that proper organisation and arming 
were being carried on, and that before next 
autumn the English would be put down, 
It then proceeded to state, if they should 
fail, all France must deplore the fate of a 
people who had perished in endeavouring 
to free themselves. It added, ‘It was for 
Frenchmen to determine whether they 
would become the ally of their well-known 
old enemy England, or the friends of a 
people who had ever been faithful allies to 
them.”’ This paper was signed, ‘‘ James 
Mahony, President of the Paris Irish Na- 
tional Political Union.”” The House must 
be fully aware that a large correspondence 
passed from time to time between the two 
countries; and he had reason to believe 
that persons in France connected with the 
last insurrection, which had deluged Paris, 
and other places, with blood, were in direct 
connexion with those who were exciting an 
outbreak in Ireland. It was in conse- 
quence of these events that seventy-one 
Peers and Members of Parliament thought 
it necessary to meet and sign a requisition 
calling on Her Majesty’s Government to 
take immediate steps to put down this 
threatened insurrection. This memorial 
was presented to the hon. Secretary for 
the Home Department; and he very much 
regretted that the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman, in his declaration, was any- 
thing but satisfactory. It was in conse- 


quence of the reply thus given by the 


Home Secretary that he had felt it to be 
his duty to bring forward this Motion, Up 
to the present moment, what had Her Me 
jesty’s Government done towards suppress- 
ing this threatened outbreak? They had 
proclaimed only certain counties, or parts 
of counties, up to a few days ago, and one 
or two of the large cities. They had also 
prosecuted three of the principal leaders 
of this threatened insurrection, and al- 
other individual had been arrested who 
was a printer of seditious publications. 
Now, let them see what had been the effect 
of the proclamations which had been issued 
under the recent Act, by which certain 
districts were placed within its operation 
Noble Lords might suppose that districts 
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roclaimed under the new Coercion Bill 
were exposed to extreme severity — in 
short, something approaching to martial 
law, or some other very stringent measure. 
This, however, was by no means the case. 
It only gave power to the Government to 
take away arms from persons of an im- 
roper character—from persons who were 
not of sufficient character and respecta- 
bility to possess them; it undoubtedly 
prevented the lower orders from appearing 
in the streets and highways with arms, 
and intimidating the peaceably disposed. 
He admitted that this was a beneficial 
enactment as far as it went. Since then, 
Her Majesty’s Government had proclaimed 
several other counties and cities; and the 
object in view was to get possession of the 
arms in the possession of the people pre- 
vious to the threatened insurrection. He 
felt satisfied that they might proclaim par- 
ticular districts, but they would find it un- 
availing, and they would not succeed in 
their object, for the parties would conceal 
their arms. In six or seven counties in 
which districts had been proclaimed, for 


the last six months, the Act was found, to | 
be, to a considerable extent, unavailing; | 
and the search for arms was, to a consider- | 
It was a most | 


able degree, unsuccessful. 
unfortunate circumstance that a measure | 
similar to the former Arms Bill had not | 


been passed into a law. 
must be clear to any one who had reflected 
on the subject, that the present legislation 
was not sufficient to meet existing and 
threatened evils. It was clear that the 
powers given under the ordinary law 
would not meet the present state of things. 


They had tried three of the cases to which | 
assassinated the very first opportunity. 


he had alluded, and he much regretted to 


find that in two of these cases the prosecu- | 


tion had failed. Although those two cases 
had been brought before two juries, and 
the cases made as clear as any cases could 
be, the Crown could not obtain verdicts. 
Tn one case they did obtain a verdict, and 
they carried the law into effect with great 
promptitude and energy. But what had 
been the effect of the prosecution and 
subsequent punishment? It had made 
the people doubly furious and desperate, 
and it had also had this effect, that 
other parties, who had been arrested, 
and who were to be tried on the 8th 
of August, hurried on the movement be- 
fore that day, and had almost brought the 
insurrection to a head. If timely steps were 
uot taken, these proceedings would go on, 


for it was well known that parties were | 
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actively engaged in organising a rebellion 
in Ireland, to break out on or before the 
8th of August, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing those persons being tried and sent out 
of the country. It had been at first de- 
termined to abstain from the outbreak un- 
til after the harvest, through which they 
expected to get what they termed a com- 
missariat; but since that the tactics had 
been changed, and it had been determined 
now to break out on or before the 8th Au- 
gust, as the parties to be tried were the 
chief means of promoting the military or- 
ganisation, and more especially the par- 
ties connected with the seditious press, 
such as the Felon, the Nation, and the 
Tribune. These men, no doubt, would be 
punished if jurors did their duty; but if 
jurors did not do their duty, they would 
overthrow the whole of the empire, for 
Ireland would separate from this country, 
and the ruin of both would follow. Their 
Lordships must know, if convictions could 
not be obtained in such cases, trial by jury 
must become a mockery, and chaos would 
succeed. But what hope had they that 
juries would do their duty? Was the 
House aware of the situation in which ju- 
rors were placed who did their duty? 
What was the case with respect to some 
of the jurymen who found Mr. 0’Connell 
and his fellow traversers guilty? These 
men were almost ruined, as people would 


sequence was atanend. The names also 
of the jurymen who tried Mitchel had been 
printed in lists, and sent to all the treason- 
able clubs in the country. In these lists 


|the residence and occupation of each of 


them was given, so that they might be 


The position of a juryman in Ireland was 
anomalous in the extreme; and in many 
instances protection was necessary for the 
preservation of his life, if he should con- 


' sent to give a verdict of guilty against the 


parties indicted. Another great difficulty 
in prosecutions was the evidence. On all 
occasions in that country very considerable 
difficulty was found in obtaining juries who 
would convict, and witnesses who would 
give evidence. In cases of special com- 
missions, which were now held so frequent- 
ly as to become almost as regular as the 
assizes, they obtained verdicts with greater 
ease in the cases which were brought for- 
ward. But what was the position of the 
juries and witnesses? They were obliged 
to protect the former, and provide for the 
latter. In fact, if a witness in Ireland was 
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called upon to give his testimony before a 
jury in a case of any serious consequences, 
they were obliged to provide for him and 
his family before they could do so. For 
these reasons they were obliged also to 
select the first gentlemen of the country 
to act as jurymen. It was not usual on 
ordinary occasions to select jurymen to try 
cases from this class. In making out the 
list of jurymen on a special commission, 
much depended on the sheriff, for if he did 
not return the first gentlemen in the county 
in the list, it was well known that they 
would have no verdict at all. In mercy to 
the gentry and witnesses who did their 
duty, you must support them against vio- 
lence, not only for a time but for years, in 
Ireland. How was it possible that a coun- 
try could prosper, or that the people in it 
could be industrious, while two Parliaments 
were sitting there for the purpose of coun- 
teracting all that was done by the Legisla- 
ture in this country? Supposing that in 
England you had a Parliament sitting at 
York, and another at Maidstone or else- 
where, as well as the Legislature in Lon- 
don, this country would be in the same 
situation as Ireland had been for the last 
fifteen or twenty years. It was nonsense 
ts talk of remedial measures so !ong as this 
agitation prevailed, which paralysed indus- 
try and destroyed prosperity. As long as 
incendiary mectings, such as were held at 
Conciliation Hall and the Hall of the Con- 
federates, were held, it was impossible to ex- 
pect that either the farmers or the labourers 
would do their duty. Formerly the farm- 
ers’ time was taken up by political agita- 
tion and by reading seditious publications; 
but now, instead of listening to speeches 
and reading such publications, they were 
making pikes and preparing arms; and they 
were urged to an open outbreak by sedi- 
tious emissaries progressing through the 
country. This state of things affected 
commerce and industry, and paralysed 
trade, and obliged him who had no wish 
to take part in agitation, if he was anxious 
not to become a marked man. There were 
other classes suffering as much as those 
who were directly affected by agitation. 
The Roman Catholic gentry of that coun- 
try were, he believed, as well affected as 
their Protestant brethren. Their posi- 
tion, however, was ten times more difficult 
than that of the Protestant gentry. The 
Protestant gentry were allowed, to a cer- 
tain extent, to have their own opinions, 
and might go to church on Sunday as they 
pleased; and they might act in conformity 





with the dictates of their consciences jy 
various ways. If, however, the Catholic 
gentleman should set himself against agi. 
tation, he was set down as an enemy of 
his country, and was termed an Orange 
Catholic; and before he took any active 
steps in public matters, in the way he 
wished, he might safely say that he had 
better make his will before he did 40, 
This was because you had allowed agita. 
tion to exist, by which the best interests 
of the country had been sacrificed, and 
which prevented men doing their duty as 
they wished as loyal subjects of the Crown, 
He had in his possession letters he had re. 
cently received from Catholie gentlemen 
who resided in districts which had been 
proclaimed, and they assured him that se. 
veral of their tenants had called upon them 
and assured them that the insurrection was 
organised, and that a day had been ap. 
pointed for the outbreak, and they were 
told that they would be obliged to join in 
the rebellion, or they must take the conse- 
quences. Meetings of a most seditious 
character, which were attended by large 
assemblages of persons, and in which the 
most violent language was used, and 
where a military array was adopted, were 
constantly being held in the proclaimed 
districts. It should not escape the notice 
of the House that the principal parties who 
appeared at these meetings had only just 
been bailed on charges of sedition. This 
circumstance alone, in spite of everything 
else, showed what was the effect of the 
present state of the law. Mr. Doheny was 
arrested for the second time a short time 
since for sedition, and was admitted to 
bail. Why this person was not taken into 
custody and committed under the Felon 
Act, he (the Earl of Glengall) did not 
know. This person, on his liberation upon 
bail, proceeded to Cashel, and attended a 
meeting of 7,000 or 8,000 men, who 
marched in military order, and cheered as 
a body of troops, and many of them were 
armed. From Cashel he proceeded to the 
mountain of Slievenamon, near the large 
town of Clonmel, where were assembled 
from 10,000 to 12,000 men, a great num- 
ber of whom were armed, whom he also 
addressed in the most seditious language. 
Another individual (Mr. Meagher) had 
been held to bail on two charges, and he 
also attended public meetings, and ad- 
dressed them in the most violent manner 
and he (the Earl of Glengall) was sure that 
he need not repeat the seditious languag? 
then used. These persons then proceed 
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to Waterford, where a most formidable | proceeding. He was sure that the people 
demonstration was made, and this was of | of this country would not stand by and see 
«serious a character that the Government | the blood of their fellow-subjects shed in an 


thought it to be expedient to despatch a | 
large force by steam to that port. At} 
(arrick-on-Suir, a very serious affair had 
gecurred, It had been said that the prison | 
had been broken open, and two persons | 
with a priest, who had been arrested, had 
been liberated. He was enabled to say | 
that this was not the fact, as the priest | 
had not been arrested; but three persons 
who had taken the most prominent part in 
the agitation in the town, had been arrest- | 
ed; but immediately that this became 
known in the town and the neighbouring 
places, an immense multitude assembled | 
and proceeded to the gaol, where the au- | 
thorities, including the stipendiary magis- | 
trate, admitted the persons arrested to | 
bail, who of course were then liberated. In 
the meantime the toesin had seunded, and | 
there had assembled such a large multitude 
that the authorities apprehended, if they | 
had not previously liberated those persons | 
from gaol, the mob would have foreed open 
the doors of the prison and liberated them. 
The tocsin again sounded to announce the 
liberation of the persons seized. The Rev. 
Mr. Byrne then told the multitude to go 
home, as there was no necessity for them | 
toremain in the town ‘‘ at present.’’ These 
immense assemblies of people were most 
alarming, and, if ailowed to continue, must 


attempt to subvert Her Majesty’s Throne. 
There were other circumstances, which he 
was aware he might have gone into, as to 
the unfortunate state of things in Ireland; 
but he would abstain from doing so, as Her 
Majesty’s Government had expressed their 
intention to propose to Parliament a sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act; and 
he cordially congratulated the country that 
the Government at length were prepared 
to take a decided step; and he trusted that 
in doing so they would receive not only 
the unanimous support of that House, but 
also that of the other House of Parliament, 
for it was only by such proceedings they 
could hope to restore peace to Ireland. The 
noble Earl coneluded with moving for co- 
pies of reports from the stipendiary magis- 
trates, constabulary officers, and police, 
respecting the formation of elubs in Ire- 
land, since the Ist March, 1848. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said: 
When the noble Earl gave notice of his 
intention to make the Motion, which has 
just been read from the woolsack, I did 
not wish that he should abstain from call- 
ing the attention of the House to the mat- 
ter; on the contrary, I have been the more 
anxious that he should do so, because some 
misapprehensions have arisen as to what 
fell from me on a former occasion, when 
the subject was brought under the notice 


completely paralyse the administration of | 
the law. Even so lately as the night be-| of the House, when I was supposed to 
fore last, what had occurred in the moun-| have said that if he brought forward the 
tainof Slievenamon? He had received a} subject at that moment, it would be at- 
communication which informed him that at | tended with great public inconvenience to 
first a single fire was lighted on the moun-| the Government. On the contrary, on the 
tain, and immediately afterwards it was | last night I spoke on this subject, I stated 
answered by the spontaneous appearance | that, whether immediately, with a distinct 
of sixty fires in the town of Clonmel, as} Motion or not, I thought it right that the 
well as fires on all the mountains for miles | attention of the House should be called to 
round; and multitudes assembled round | the subject; and I also stated last night, 
these fires who shouted and cheered, and | that when the noble Earl called the atten- 
uttered the most terrific threats against all | tion of the House to the subject, it would 
who opposed them ‘* when the day should | be the proper time for me to enter upon an 
come.” Under these circumstances he | explanation of the views and opinions of 
must say that the proclaiming these towns | the Government. Therefore, so far from 
and cities would be of little or no avail if! any wish being manifested on my part to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers did not come down deprecate discussion, I invited it. I say, 


with some other measures of a more strin- 
gent character. Tle was glad to hear from 
the noble Marquess that Her Majesty’s 

overnment were prepared to adopt some 
other measures, and, above all, the suspen- 
Sion of the Habeas Corpus Act with respect 
to Ireland. He was sure that the people 
of England would go with them in such a 





therefore, i am very glad that the noble 
Earl has called the attention of the House 
to the subject, although (for reasons which 
I shall presently give) I think it would 
be more advantageous to the public service 
to withdraw the present Motion than to 
press it. But before I ask him to do this, 
I am desirous of stating that I do not 
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only concur in the propriety of the atten- 
tion of the House being called to the sub- 
ject, but also that I am not able to contra- 
dict the statements made by the noble 
Earl; on the contrary, I think he has 
rested his statements on a variety of facts, 
the notoriety of which is palpable to the 
world, from a variety of circumstances 
known to all your Lordships, and from the 
conduct of parties alluded to by the noble 
Earl, the accuracy of the description of 
which it is the more easy to admit, be- 
cause it is conduct which the parties make 
no attempt to dissemble. I agree with 
much that fell from the noble Earl as to 
the proceedings connected with the clubs. 
I think it unnecessary for my purpose—it 
is unnecessary for the purpose of the noble 
Earl—to state this night in what degree, 
in the ordinary state of society, and in a 
tranquil condition of the community, clubs 
may be more or less admissible, more or 
less dangerous to its peace. It is unneces- 
sary to attempt to take the precise gauge 
and dimensions of these clubs, or to say 
what are the numbers, and what are the 
cireumstances, which might require them 
to be arrested by the strong arm of the 
law. It is sufficient for me in the present 
moment to state that these clubs have ar- 
rived at such a pitch in Ireland, that they 
appear to be, according to the authority of 
the Lord Lieutenant of that country—but 
not on his authority alone, but on the con- 
current authority of all interested in pre- 
serving the public peace—nothing but the 
prelude to civil war. I can have no doubt 
of this, when I look to the purposes 
they have in view. Their meetings also 
are not pretended to be held for the pur- 
poses of discussion, but speeches are made 
at them, and proceedings take place of a 
nature sufficiently clear to lead any one to 
know the effects likely to follow. If we 
Jook at the manner in which these clubs 
are formed—to their recent rapid increase, 
to their organisation, and to the objects 
professed by the parties, and to the mili- 
tary array by which they sought to attain 
these objects, I think it is clear that no 
one can deny the truth that we have all 
the appearance of war before us, and that 
nothing else is wanting but an actual de- 
claration of it. This military array is 
earried on and directed by a person who 
not long ago went to Paris with the avow- 
ed object of communicating with the clubs 
of that place: and having met with some- 
thing like a rejection of his applications 
from the then Government of that country, 
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he went as it were knocking from door tp 
door, with the view of exciting the great. 
est hostility against the Government of 
the country; and on his return he was 
placed at the head of the clubs in Ireland, 
After his return this person engaged in 9 
conflict, not with the Government, but 
with a portion of his own countrymen, in 
which he was worsted, upon which he ex. 
pressed his intention to retire from what 
he was pleased to call public life; but 
which, after having abandoned, he was jn. 
duced to return to, with the view of tak. 
ing that situation which he was now said 
to occupy, for the purpose of extending 
and organising the whole of a system, the 
nature and character of which has been so 
correctly and ably stated by the noble 
Earl. This person has been in the habit 
of passing in review before him, at various 
intervals, large bodies of persons, pre. 
pared, as they were told, for military pur. 
poses; and these persons, if not possessed 
of arms at the moment, have been con- 
stantly instructed, since the day when he 
joined them, that they were as nothing un- 
less they provided themselves with arms. 
I ask, then, whether, under such circum- 
stances, anything was wanting to make 
out our case? Or shall I be gravely told, 
that for the purpose of considering or de- 
bating any public questions, as well as for 
the purpose of enabling them to petition 
Parliament, arms were necessary? | 
therefore say, that by the facts of the case, 
the matter has been made out. The noble 
Earl wishes to obtain copies of reports or 
communications from stipendiary magis- 
trates and others, respecting the formation 
of clubs in Ireland. To this Motion I 
have this objection, and this alone; I 
should have no hesitation in agreeing to 
the Motion, if the noble Earl inserted the 
words ‘‘ extracts of communications,” for 
I must tell the noble Earl, that from the 
nature of the communications, containing 
as they did a mass of matter of sucha 
nature that it could not be laid on the 
table without detriment to the public ser- 
vice; and if only extracts were furnished, 
it would weaken the case; but I can 
assure the noble Earl that the case 1s one 
of the greatest and most imminent danger. 
I am sure my noble Friend at the head of 
the Government in Ireland will not be 
suspected by your Lordships, and I know 
that the noble Earl does not suspect him, 
of being backward in the use of the 
powers which have been entrusted to him 
for the government of Ireland—powers 
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much more effectual, I am inclined to think, 
than the noble Earl has been induced to 
admit. When the noble Earl said that in 
the counties and places which had been 
roclaimed, the powers under the recent 
‘Act had not proved so effectual as was de- 
sirable in the pursuit and search for arms, 
I must reply that I still believe that the 
powers exercised under that Act, together 
with the increase of the constabulary, have 
led in many districts to the abandonment 
of the open use of arms—a circumstance 
in itself productive of much good. I may 
here state that in the city of Limerick, to 
which that Act was first applied, peace has 
been comparatively restored, and the city 
has been placed in a condition of infinitely 
greater security than existed before the Act 
was carried into operation. I also know, my 
Lords, that my noble Friend at the head 
of the Government in Ireland attaches the 
greatest importance to that Act. I know, 


also, that although, for reasons which it is 
not necessary for me now to state, he ab- 
stained as long as possible from applying 
that Act to other cities, and more particu- 
larly to the great city of Dublin, neverthe- 
less he thinks that the time has now ar- 
rived when the greatest and most imme- 


diate benefit will result from the applica- 
tion of that Act to those places in which it 
is now being carried into effect with all 
the vigilance and all the exertion that my 
noble Friend can bring to the discharge 
of so important a duty. Other powers 
with which the noble Earl is entrusted by 
law, as Her Majesty’s representative in 
that country, have also been exercised. 
The Act against training—e very impor- 
tant Act—which will expire before the end 
of this Session, but which will, as a matter 
of course, be renewed—has been applied 
with good effect in the way of warning 
from the prosecutions which have taken 
place under it. There are other Acts now 
in fore; and the common law is in force 
of course, whereby the noble Earl is en- 
abled, to a great extent, to repress and 
check what must, under the common law, 
be considered illegal. All the powers 
thus vested in him, my noble Friend has 
carried into effect; and I can scarcely 
agree with the noble Earl opposite in think- 
ing, that trial by jury has been found in- 
eflicacious; having observed, more particu- 
larly under the operation of the special 
commission, the courage, fidelity, and de- 
termination with which a great number of 
jurors have discharged the most important 
fuetions which ean devolve upon the citi- 
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zens of a free country; functions, the faith- 
ful discharge of which entitles them to the 
approval of their own consciences and of 
the country, and which will reward them 
for what I trust is not a great degree of 
risk attendant upon that duty. My Lords, 
it is but justice to these persons to state 
what has been their conduct—it is but jus- 
tice to the people of Ireland to say, that 
during the whole of the trials in Limerick, 
for instance, no witness was found to shrink 
from telling the truth, and from contribut- 
ing to the administration of justice that 
share of duty which had devolved upon 
him. I nevertheless agree with the noble 
Earl that it is one of the most fearful con- 
sequences attendant on the progress of 
these clubs, that they are everywhere being 
used, as I firmly believe they were chiefly 
intended to be, for the purpose of intimida- 
tion; and I believe it is because in their 
rapid growth they have acquired that char- 
acter, and because they are enabled to ex- 
ercise intimidation with effect over every 
class of the community, rich and poor, Ca- 
tholie and Protestant, openly avowing, as 
they have done within the last week, that 
those who do not yield to their authority, 
and appear armed at their bidding, are to 
be considered by them as enemies—it is 
because they are thus acting that they are, 
I believe, in the name of liberty, endea- 
vouring, as clubs have endeavoured else- 
where, to establish the most eruel tyranny 
—subversive of all liberty, destructive of 
all rights—and proceeding, as such asso- 
ciations always have done, from disturbance 
to bloodshed and anarchy, until finally they 
would, in the natural course of things, is- 
sue in perfect despotism. Now, my Lords, 
is this, or is it not, a state of things which 
ought to be met by all the vigour of Go- 
vernment, supported, as I trust it will be, 
by all the authority of Parliament? My 
Lords, I know it may be said now, or it 
may be said hereafter, ‘‘ Why not have 
waited a little longer? Why do to-day 
what you might put off till to-morrow ? 
Why do this month what it is admitted by 
many may be necessary in the next?” In 
answer to that objection, I have only to 
observe that we have arrived at a state of 
things in which the loss of time is the loss 
of power. Use your power while you have 
it, and the effect of your using it will be, 
not to destroy life, nor to impair liberty, 
but to save life and to preserve liberty. My 
Lords, it is upon these considerations that 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the re- 
sponsible situation which he fills, has told 
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Her Majesty’s Government that the time 
has arrived when it is necessary to arm 
him with power to detain all persons who 
may justly be suspected of treasonable in- 
tentions. I will not say that no other 
measures will be necessary; but I do be- 
lieve that that is a measure which is ne- 
cessary. I think it is the measure which 
is most called for, because it proceeds at 
once to strike at the leaders. My Lords, 
in considering this subject, and in dealing 
with the state of Ireland, though I am far 
from justifying treason or sedition in any 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects, rich or 
poor; yet, when I consider what the popu- 
lation of Ireland is—the tendency to ex- 
cess which it has, from various causes, for 
a long time exhibited—the circumstances 
which keep a large portion of the popula- 
tion in ignorance, and in a state of inea- 
pacity for weighing the questions which 
are submitted to their consideration—when 
I know that there is in that country an in- 
feriority, as compared with other parts of 
the kingdom, in wealth, arising not only 
from the absence of those raw materials 
which promote manufacturing prosperity, 
but also from the absence of the capital 
which has been deterred from entering 
that portion of the united kingdom by 
that very state of alarm which it is the ob- 
ject of these persons to make perpetual in 
that country—and when I know that upon 
a population so cireumstaneed there has 
lately come one of those dispensations of 
Providence which dishearten and disor- 
ganise the best dispositions and the stout- 
est hearts—when I consider and know all 
this, I do feel that something may be said 
in extenuation of those classes of ignorant 
persons who are thus led away. But for 
the persons who lead them away—for the 
persons who, knowing the falsity of the 
statements they make, have seen nothing 
in tlie dispensation of Providence but a 
weapon and an instrument by which they 
may excite hatred in the breasts of their 
fellow-subjects, and turn them against that 
portion of the empire from which alone 
they could derive any mitigation of their 
sufferings—I say, for such leaders no pity 
ean be felt, and it is against such men 
that the attention and efforts of Parlia- 
ment and the Government should be di- 
rected. As regards the power sought by 
the Lord Lieutenant, then, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it ought, under the 
circumstances to be conceded; and I trust 
that such will be the feeling both of this 
and of the other House of Parliament. It 
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is a power which I know you will be plac. 
ing in good hands. It is a power which 
my noble Friend has abstained from calling 
for up to the latest moment, and which, 
when obtained, he will, I know, exereis. 
in a spirit of forbearance and conciliation, 
but at the same time with that firmness 
without which it would be of no value, and 
which is one of the distinguishing charac. 
teristics of my excellent and long-tried 
Friend. Having thus adverted to my noble 
Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Treland, 
there is one thing which, before I sit down, 
I am desirous to state, and I do so upon 
the authority of others also, though more 
especially upon his authority. I think it 
essential to state that, although there is 
doubtless reason to apprehend that many 
individuals of the Roman Catholic clergy 
have been engaged in this formidable 
movement, nevertheless the conduct of a 
great portion of that body has been most 
meritorious; and I would also state, on 
the authority of my noble Friend, who has 
from day to day examined the progress of 
this disorder, and who would save society 
when disorder is pressing upon it by the 
exertion of some vital energy in opposition 
to the progress of the evil, that some of 
the Roman Catholic clergy have taken the 
most effectual means of preventing the 
formation of clubs; and instances might be 
quoted in which, when circumstances 
were most favourable to the progress of 
sedition, the remedy has been found in the 
exhortations of the priests, who have 
warned their flocks against the dangers by 
which they were assailed. The Lorl 
Lieutenant of Ireland is most anxious that 
it should be known, that if the great 
conflict shall come, which I fear is coming, 
though I trust it will be short, the Govern- 
ment of Ireland will be essentially sus- 
tained by the support of one part at least 
of that highly respectable and religious 
body. Your Lordships are aware, from 
what I have stated before, that as regards 
the Bill to which the noble Earl has al- 
luded, notice of its introduction has been 
actually given this evening in the other 
House of Parliament; and when it comes 
before your Lordships I trust it will com- 
mand your attention as adapted to meet 
one of the greatest evils that ever afflicted 
society, until that evil shall have been re 
moved. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM : My Lords, I eam 
assure you I am not one of those to whom 
the noble Marquess has referred as pos 
sibly asking, ‘‘ Why not wait a little 
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longer 2”” On the contrary, I am bound 
to say, recollecting the course which I took 
last November and December on this sub- 
jet—I believe I am not the only per- 
son in this House or elsewhere who is dis- 
ysed to ask, ‘‘ Why have you waited so 
long?” But now that the step is about 
tobe taken, which in my clear and unhe- 
stating opinion might have been taken 
with advantage six months ago, my appro- 
bation is entire and undivided; and I have 
only to add, with a view to the past, that I 
hope and trust, and devoutly pray, that the 
resolution adopted may not be found to 
have come too late. My Lords, in De- 
comber last I stated, in reference to the 
state of public feeling in Ireland — bad 
enough — deplorable enough, in all con- 
science—but a mere jest as compared 
with the worse state of the public mind 
in that unhappy country during the last 
two or three months—that in my delibe- 
rate opinion the true remedy, the true 
eure, for the evil, was to give the power 
which would be applied by what is com- 
monly called the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act—that is to say, the power of 
imprisonment without information on oath. 
My Lords, I have to state what, not in this 


House perhaps, but out of doors, and espe- 
cially in Ireland, will, I doubt not, be 
reckoned an authority in favour of that 


proposition. I say that this is a speedy 
remedy for a pressing and a desperate evil; 
that it tends to cure and not to irritate; 
and that it gives the power which of all 
others is most wanted at the present mo- 
ment—that of detaining the leaders of re- 
bellion, and taking away from it the sup- 
port of those without whose support it 
cannot goon. I am now about to read to 
your Lordships the opinion of an authority 
which will not, perhaps, be here reckoned 
of great weight, but which I quote with a 
view to those in the sister kingdom who 
have looked up to that authority. I was 
told that the late Mr. O’Connell strongly 
expressed himself to the effect I shall pre- 
sently mention, and I was told that I 
might cite his name as my authority. I 
declined to do so, feeling that prudence 
ought to govern men in making public 
statements of a private conversation. I 
felt that in the first place the authority on 
which I acted might be doubted; and, se- 
condly, that the accuracy of the statement 
itself, might, as it rested on a conversation, 
be called in question. I declined, in fact, 
to make the statement related, unless it 
should be committed to paper in writing by 
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the highly respectable individual who had 
held this conversation with the late Mr. 
0’Connell, then the leader of one portion 
of the Irish party, but a portion, permit 
me to say, in justice to it, and in fairness 
towards the deceased gentleman’s memory, 
which has done all that in it lay to sever 
itself from the more criminal, the more 
rash, I might almost add the more insane, 
of those factious parties. I hope that 
what I am about to read will make its due 
impression on the friends, the admirers, 
and the adherents of that powerful and 
popular man. ‘‘ About three weeks,’’ says 
my correspondent, whose name I will give 
to my noble Friend opposite, ‘‘ about three 
weeks before Sir Robert Peel’s Coercion 
Bill was introduced in 1846, the late 
Mr. O’Connell deliberately stated to me 
and Dr. ——,’’ whom I do not name, 
‘“*and Mr.’’ so and so, now a Member of 
Parliament for an important place, and 
lately and at that time in a high situa- 
tion under the Government, whose name I 
shall also give to my noble Friend, ‘ that 
in his opinion the true remedy, as well 
as the safe and constitutional course, in 
the then state of certain districts in Ire- 
land, Limerick, Tipperary, and so forth, 
was what is commonly called—’’ not very ac- 
curately, I beg leave to say—*‘ the suspen- 
sion of Ilabeas Corpus Act, as it would cure 
and not irritate; and that if Sir Robert 
Peel made out a case entitling his Govern- 
ment to possess such a power, he would 
support his application for it to Parlia- 
ment, provided Sir Robert Peel at the 
same time introduced ’’—I thought, what 
Mr. O’Connell termed justice to Ireland 
would have followed, which would have 
taken away the whole value of the opinion, 
as there is no saying what that might not 
have included, but no such thing—** pro- 
vided Sir Robert Peel at the same time 
introduced to the country the measures of 
relief and justice which he’’—not which he 
(Mr. O’Connell) thought right, but ‘* which 
he (Sir Robert Peel) had so often promised 
to bring forward.’’ So that his opinion, 
contrary to my expectation, as I was pro- 
ceeding to read the sentence, was not in 
the slightest degree restricted or weakened 
by any reference to the repeal of the 
Union, or to any wild measures for the 
destruction of the constitution, of the mon- 
archy, and of society itself. The measures 
promised by Sir Robert Peel consisted, I 
think, of some modification of the law re- 
specting the elective franchise, and one or 
two other comparatively slight changes ; 
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and if these were introduced, Mr. 0’Con- 
nell was ready to give him his hearty 
support in proposing the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. My correspon- 
dent then goes on to say, “ But (he 
added) that he would oppose to the utter- 
most any Curfew Bill which might be pro- 
posed, as it would irritate and not cure,” 
supporting this opinion by many practical 
illustrations, to which I need not here al- 
lude, but in all of which I concur. This gen- 
tleman, my correspondent, went on to say, 
that with Mr. O’Connell’s permission, the 
substance of that conversation was on the 
following day redaced to writing, in order 
that it might be shown to Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord John Russell; and I have there- 
fore the most perfect confidence in the 
strict and literal accuracy of the state- 
ment. My Lords, I consider this a testi- 
mony of no little weight—not here, where 
indeed there is no occasion for it, but in 
the sister kingdom. And if I could hope 
that the voice of one who has always been 
an advocate of the liberty of the subject 
—who has always been among the fore- 
most opponents of the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act in England when not 
required, or when it was only of doubtful 
necessity—if I could hope that the voice 
of a friend of Ireland upon all Irish ques- 
tions, and at all times—a friend at a time 
when there were few who took part with 
the Irish people, and endeavoured to ob- 
tain the redress of what I deemed their 
real grievances—if such a friend may be 
heard—I would say that I, like my noble 
Friend opposite (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe), who has always been an unflinching 
advocate of liberty, would call upon her not 
to trust to those who would lead her onward 
to anarchy. A friend of liberty I have 
lived, and such will I die—nor care I how 
soon the latter event may happen, if I 
cannot be a friend of liberty, without 
being a friend of traitors at the same time 
—a protector of criminals of the deepest 
dye—an accomplice of foul rebellion, and 
of its concomitant, civil war, with all its 
atrocities, and all its fearful consequences. 
My Lords, it is because I am a friend of 
liberty, that I detest anarchy and blood- 
shed—measures to ensure which are now 
brewing in the sister kingdom—not without 
foreign interference—not without foreign 
communication—not without foreign assist- 
ance—which, if very, very moderate in ex- 
tent, shows the malus animus of those who 
invoke the aid of the murderers and anarch- 
ists of Paris. There was one sentence in 
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my noble Friend’s speech to which I cannot 
help alluding. He said that great and imme. 
diate peril was to be apprehended. Then 
let this measure, which is calculated ty 
cure without irritating—this measure jp. 
tended to arm the Government with the 
needful, and no more than the needfyl 
powers, be immediate also. How else etn 
the mischief be avoided? I believe that 
you could not do a wiser—you could not 
at the same time do a more regular thing, 
than suspending the Standing Orders a 
order to pass the Bill immediately, My 
Lords, they who wish for an outbreak will 
not fail to profit by any interval longer 
than the very shortest space of time which 
can elapse between the announcement of 
to-day and the final carrying up the mea. 
srue to the Crown for its sanction. 

Lorp STANLEY: My Lords, although 
your Lordships must all have listened with 
pain to the details respecting the state of 
Ireland which have been brought forward 
by the noble Earl, and confirmed to the 
fullest extent by the noble Marquess the 
President of the Council, and although it 
must at all times be painful to your Lorl. 
ships to assent to an exceptional measure 
infringing on the constitutional laws of this 
country, yet I believe there is not only no 
man in your Lordships’ House, but no 
loyal and well-disposed subject of the 
Crown elsewhere, who does not, or will 
not cordially rejoice in the announcement 
of Her Majesty’s Government; and if my 
own satisfaction at that announcement be 
qualified by anything, it is because I re- 
gret, in common with my noble and learned 
Friend who has just sat down, not thatthe 
announcement has not been delayed, but 
that it was not made long ago; because, 
my Lords, concurring as I do with the 
noble Marquess opposite, that in cases of 
this kind, loss of time is loss of power, itis 
my firm conviction that if this step had 
been taken months ago, when it would 
have been justified in reason, in policy, and 
in sound statesmanlike wisdom, the state 
of Ireland would have been much more 
easy to grapple with, the obstacles would 
have been much less formidable, the dan- 
gers much less imminent than those which 
we are now called upon to encounter. 
My Lords, I think that the noble Mar- 
quess and Her Majesty’s Government have 
now asked, if not for sufficient powers, at 
least for the right measure, 80 far as 
they have proceeded. The remedy which 
they have sought is one which will strike 
the right persons, and strike them # 
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the right time. I am not one of those 
gho desire that those unhappy victims, 
those credulous dupes of the incendiaries 
and agitators of Ireland, who will be put 
forward in the front rank for the purpose 
of committing the crimes and outrages to 
yhich they are instigated—I do not desire 
—God forbid! —that upon them the seve- 
rest penalty of the law should fall; I rather 
desire that it should fall upon those who, 
yell knowing the consequences of their 
conduct, well knowing the falseness of their 
pretexts, and well knowing the fatal effects 
of following their advice, are sacrificing 
everything to their own passions or their 
own sordid interests, and, for their own 
purposes, do not hesitate to involve their 
prejudiced and too-confiding countrymen 
in the guilt of treason and in the danger 
of civil war. My Lords, it is upon those 
who may have sufficient skill, and suffi- 
cient information and intelligence, to keep 
themselves clear of that amount of legal 
guilt which would bring them under the 
law in such & manner as to ensure their 
conviction, but who are yet morally, in the 
face both of God and man, guilty of the 
crime of treason, of wholesale murder, of 
rebellion, and of civil war—it is upon them, 
and not even upon them for the purposes of 
vengeance, but upon them for the purposes 
of merey to the community, and for the 
sake of their countrymen generally—it is 
upon them that I hope and believe the 
salutary operation of the measure now pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government will 
fall. And, my Lords, another inducement 
tome to believe that this is the right course 
of proceeding, is this, that under the ope- 
ration of this measure there can be none 
of that delay which, even if not sueceeded 
by ultimate escape, causes the sword of 
justice to fall with only half the force which 
it ought to have, and prevents its being at- 
tended with its proper effect as regards the 
deterring of others from similar offences. 
Punishment is sure to fail in effect if it be 
not inflicted until twelve months after the 
commission of the crime. My Lords, what 
do we see at this moment? Look at the 
case of the indictments for misdemeanour 
Within a recent period. Trials are pending 
against some of the leading agitators; but 
through the power which the law gives to 
those persons, even supposing no difficulty 
should hereafter arise from prejudiced, 
Perjured, or timid jurors — through the 
means of traversing, which the law places 
inthe power of those parties—it will be 
the month of March, 1849, before the in- 
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stigators of the disturbances of May and 
June, 1848, can be put upon their trials 
to answer for their conduct. The noble 
Marquess has stated—and to a certain ex- 
tent I concur with him—that the juries of 
Ireland have done their duty. Even in 
cases, however, of murder, of violence, and 
of outrage, for which it has been necessary 
to put prisoners on their trial, as noble 
Lords connected with Ireland well know, 
it has not been without some precautions 
in framing the panels that convictions, on 
the clearest evidence, have been secured. 
But, my Lords, cases of agrarian disturb- 
ance, and the ordinary cases of murder, 
are widely distinct from the case of polit- 
ical offences, and of an instigation of civil 
war and outrage; and it is these that we 
have to contemplate at present. Why, if 
the population of Ireland is so tainted as 
the noble Marquess represents it to be—if 
so formidable is the danger, so general and 
wide-spread the feeling of disaffection, that, 
according to the noble Earl’s statement, 
in a moment the whole population is up, 
and rejoicing in the declared or supposed 
frustration of the law in the escape of some 
great criminal, leading to anticipations of 
the ultimate triumph of rebellion itself—if 
that feeling be as widely extended as the 
noble Earl states, and I am confident truly 
states, over a large portion of the popula- 
tion of the country—if the feeling be so 
wide and so general as to justify the step 
which the Lord Lieutenant has recently 
taken of proclaiming seven important dis- 
triets—could you, in the case of political 
offences, whatever you might do in the 
case of agrarian outrage, go to an ordinary 


jury with a chance of obtaining a convic- 


tion for a crime of which a vast portion of 
the population avow themselves to be, in 
heart and soul, and ready to be in action 
also, cordial and eager adherents? My 
Lords, it is not merely on account of the 
participation of a large portion of the po- 
pulation in such feelings—it is not only on 
account of their sympathy with the offen- 
ders, and their consequent indifference to 
the obligations of an oath, that I should 
look with the greatest alarm upon the 
prospect of trusting to ordinary juries, and 
to the ordinary processes of law, for the 
punishment and repression of these offences. 
I attach at least as much importance to 
the timidity and the fears as to the culpa- 
bility and the participation of the popula- 
tion. I fully concur in the statement of 
the noble Earl behind me—a statement 
which would, I am sure, be borne out by 
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every one of your Lordships who is con- 
nected with Ireland—that if there be one 
class amongst whom, above another, it is 
most important that the fecling should 
not prevail that rebellion is likely to have 
the upper hand—if there be one class more 
exposed than another to dangers from ran- 
ging themselves on the side of the law, and 
against that of sedition—that class is the 
upper class of the Roman Catholic farmers 
and gentry of Ireland. My Lords, it is 
impossible for a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man, or a Roman Catholic farmer, openly 
to espouse the cause of order against the 
cause of sedition, without being branded 
with the name of Orange Catholie—with- 
out being denounced as a traitor to his 
faith, his country, and his God. Those 
who are engaged in fostering the spirit of 
sedition look upon the Protestant as the sup- 
porter of order, and therefore as their na- 
tural straightforward and open enemy; they 
look upon the loyal Catholic as a deserter 
from their own ranks, and as a renegade, 
to be regarded with double the hostility 
directed against a Protestant under similar 
circumstances. But, my Lords, this is the 
state of things in which we now stand: 
the gauntlet of defiance has been thrown 
down; and the question now is, shall there 
be an avowed, declared, and triumphant 
rebellion, or shall the Government and the 
law not only have, but in the minds of the 
people shall they not be deemed and felt to 
have, the upper hand? For believe me that 
every moment that great question is in 
doubt—that every hour which adds to the 
confidence of the disaffected and seditious 
—that every delay which appears to show 
hesitation, doubt, or uncertainty on the 
part of the Government, not only add to 
the confidence of the disaffected and sedi- 
tious, but add also to their physical 
strength; for day after day, and week 
after week, some men, from baser motives, 
some from timidity, some from a not un- 
natural fear of the consequences, and some 
from an apprehension of the danger they 
may risk—some who would be willing to 
range themselves on the side of order if 
they had a banner under which they could 
rally, and thereby ensure protection—will 
be driven from loyalty to indifference; and 
when indifference is no longer safe, they 
will be forced, against the feelings of their 
own hearts, against the opinions and dispo- 
sitions of their own minds and souls, to 
give a support to a party whom in their 
hearts they detest, and assist them against 
the Government under which they were 
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disposed—if allowed to do soto live loyal. 
ly and peaceably. I will not look back 
I will not inguire by whose fault, or, ra 
consequence of what negligence, or whe. 
ther it was in consequence of any negli. 
gence, that matters have been allowed to 
reach their present state. I am too much 
satisfied to see the Government at length 
fully awakened to the entire danger of the 
case, and determined to risk any conse. 
quences rather than not put down this fear. 
ful state of things, this organised and al. 
ready almost begun rebellion—I am to 
much pleased with their present determin. 
ation to criticise too nicely their past con- 
duct, or to inquire if earlier measures would 
not have averted much evil. I rejoice that 
this measure is now announced—I am econ. 
fident that it will have the full support of 
this House; and if there be a minority in 
the other House of Parliament of opinion 
(and they must be a small minority who 
will be of such opinion) that the tyranny 
now exercised over the people of Ireland 
is not infinitely more grinding, more fear- 
ful, and more alarming than any possible 
violation of constitutional law, or any de- 
spotic authority to any extent that may be 
lodged in the hands of the responsible ai- 
visers of the Crown—if there be any such 
minority, who would prefer the continuance 
of the present state of things to the appli- 
cation of an effectual remedy—then I think 
the vast majority of the House of Com- 
mons will speedily overrule any opposition 
that may be offered by such a minority; 
and sure I am, that when a measure re- 
ccives the assent of your Lordships’ House, 
of the Ilouse of Commons, and of the 
Crown, for repressing the present state of 
disorder, and doing away with the present 
dangers that threaten Ireland, whatever 
its present provisions are, however, incon- 
sistent with constitutional law it may be, it 
will command the almost unanimous con- 
currence of every loyal subject in England, 
in Scotland, and in Ireland. The noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
has talked of the details of this measure; 
what those details are I know not; but 
I trust they will be strong and effective. 
Our object is to give to the Government 
full, ample, and summary powers; and I 
trust that no lengthened details will inter- 
fere to prevent the progress of this mea 
sure through this and the other House of 
Parliament. I will answer for it that the 
measure will have the cordial support of 
this House, and I think, also, of the cour 
try; and I am satisfied of this, that if Her 
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Yajesty’s Government go on with the de- 
termination to uphold the cause of order 
and peace in Ireland—ay, and I will say 
of good government also — even though 
they are not remaining within the pale of 
constitutional law, they will have the 
thanks and cordial support of those who 
now, with feelings of reluctance equal to 
those which the Government themselves 
experience, allow them to pass an Act of 
Parliament which, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, they must regret and deprecate; 
but they will also, without reference to 
party feelings or considerations, have the 
cordial support and assistance of every 
Member of your Lordships’ House. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: 
Without being prepared at present to give 
any opinion as to the suspension of any 
Standing Order, I am prepared to state on 
the part of the Government, that to this 
measure every other measure ought to give 
way, that it may be passed with the great- 
est possible speed which the forms of Par- 
liament will admit. But having stated that 
it is also desirable that it should be known 
in this House, and known to the country, 
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Friday, July 21, 1848. 


Minutes.) Puetic Bitts.—1° Turnpike Roads (Ire'and) ; 


Stock in Trade Exemption. 
2° Salmon Breed Preservation. 
3° and passed :—Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction ; 
Roads, Bridges, &c. (Scotland). 

By Mr. Milner Gibson, from 
several Places, for the Adoption of Universal Suffrage.— 
By Mr. Tennent, from Ministers and Ruling Elders of 
the Presbyterian Chureh in Ireland, in favour of the 
Places of Worship Sites (Scotland) Bill—By Mr. Ormsby 
Gore, from Sligo, respecting the Depredations committed 
by Killing Cattle, Sheep, &e.—By Mr. Philip Miles, from 
the Rural Dean and Clergy of Bristol, for an Alteration 
of the Law respecting Education.—By Mr. Thomas 
Greene, from Ratepayers of Over Wycrsdale, Lancashire, 
against the Highways Bill—By Captain Pechell, from 
Dunean Macintyre, Drysalter, Fortwilliam, New Bruns- 
wick, praying the House to take his Case into Conside- 
ration.—By Mr. Tennent, from Shipowners cf Belfast, 
against the Merchant Seamen’s Fund Bill; also from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Belfast, for a Repeal of 
the Navigation Laws. —- By Sir William Codrington, from 
the Guardians of the Winchcomb Union, in the Coun- 
ties of Gloucester and Worcester, against the Poor Law 
Union District School Bill.—By Mr. Henry Herbert, 
from the Hizh Sheriff and Grand Jurors of the County of 
Westmeath, for an Alteration of the Poor Law (Ireland). 
—By Mr. Milner Gibson, from the Guardians of the 
Manchester Union, in favour of the Poor Law Officers’ 
Superannuation Allowances Bill.—By Sir De Lacy Evans, 
from the Board of Guardians of the Strand Union, 
London, for an Alteration of the Poor Law Union 
Charges Bill. 


Highland 


that if any unfortunate delay (and if there 
be such, I trust it ean be but short) shall 
arise to prevent the passing of this Bill, 
aud if such delay shall have the effect of 
hurrying this insane party from the state 
of feverish excitement in which they now 
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On the Order of the Day for the Tlouse 
to go into Committee on this Bill, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: I rise to press 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the neces- 
are, into a state of actual rebellion in which | sity of withdrawing the Bill and going into 
they are not, that there exists a statute of | Committee to pass a resolution preliminary 
the Irish Parliament passed long before} to the introduction of another measure. 
the Union, under which, in the event of| Sir, no satisfactory explanation has been 
the commission of such an outrage as would | offered as to how Her Majesty’s Govern- 
under the cireumstanees be the commence- | ment proposes to deal with the difficulty I 
ment of a rebellion, the Lord Lieutenant | pointed out on a previous occasion. It 
of Ireland is authorised to seize and to| has been attempted to show that the Brit- 
detain every person whom he sifspects of | ish Possessions Act of 1845 would over- 
being accessary to that rebellious proceed-| ride any act of the colonial legislature. 
ing; and further I have to state, that the | Sir, 1 have given further study to the mat- 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is prepared in- | ter, and, whether I consider the Act itself 
stantly to take that course the moment|(9 & 10 Victoria, chapter 9+) or the 
such a case shall arise. speeches of those who introduced it, I can- 

Lord BROUGHAM: I am aware of| not conceive but that it was intended by 
the Irish Act referred to. It is not neces-| the Act of 1846 to empower the colonial 
sary that there should be a general out-| legislature to repeal any Acts founded on 
break to authorise the Lord Lieutenant to| the former British Possessions Act, the 
act. The commencement of a rebellion is | 8th and 9th Victoria, chapter 93. Sir, 
sufficient; and I know my noble Friend at | this question is important; and I beg the 
the head of the Irish Government too well | attention of the House, for it would be too 
to doubt that, when the case arises for in- | absurd for the House to go into Committee 
terfering under that statute, he will vigor- | on the details of a Bill which it would be 
ously, promptly, and fearlessly act up to it. | impossible practically to work. It is said 

Motion, by leave of the House, with-|on the other side, I am aware, that the 

Tawn, Sth and 10th Victoria did not confer on 

House adjourned. the colonial legislatures any power to re- 
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move prohibitory duties, nor to impose 
duties; but that it only gave power to re- 
duce existing duties. But, I will show, 
first, from the speeches of those who intro- 
duced the Bill, as well as of those who op- 
posed it, that this was not the construction 
they contended should be put upon it; and, 
next, I will show, from the acts of the co- 
lonial legislatures, that, in fact, a different 
construction has been put upon it by them; 
and that the Act has been construed in the 
spirit in which it was introduced; and that 
acts and ordinanees have been passed by 
the colonies and allowed by the Queen in 
Council which have been founded upon this 
their construction of it. And when I have 
shown that this has occurred as to Jamaica, 
Trinidad, St. Vincent, and St. Lucie, I 
shall be entitled to contend that to carry 
the present Bill any further would be to 
produce the greatest embarrassment. Sir, 
on the 13th of August, 1846, Mr. Goul- 
burn said (on the question that the Bill be 
committed)— 

“We are called upon to give up the principle 
that the trade of the colonies shall be regulated 
by the Legislature of the mother country.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied— 

“That the colonics ought not to be exposed to 
protection averse to them, when protection to 
their advantage was abolished.” 

And Lord John Russell said that— 

“ T[aving established free trade as the general 
principle, we ought to treat our colonies as we 
would wish to be treated ourselves, and not keep 
up protective duties which they themselves thought 
injurious.” 


Then if the Act carried out the intentions 


of the Government who proposed it, on | 


what principle could it be professed that it 


was not designed to empower the British | 


colonists to remove restrictions and prohi- 


bitions framed for the protection of the | 


British refiner? Again, upon the third 
reading, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is reported to have said that the Bill would 


not empower the colonial legislatures to | 
impose unfair duties upon British produce. | 
And Lord J. Russell said that the colonists | 


might fairly urge that Parliament, having 
deprived them of the advantages of protec- 
tion, should not give them its disadvan- 
tages. Yet, it is alleged that the Imperial 
Parliament did not confer upon the colo- 
nists power to repeal prohibitions protee- 
tive of the British refiner. So far as the 
Act of 1846 was concerned, it was not af- 
fected by the import of foreign refined 
sugar into the colonies, for the case was 
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provided for in the Act itself. But again 
in the House of Lords, Lord Ellenborough 
said, the Legislature had formed the opin- 
ion that it was but fair that the colonists 
should import our goods and those of other 
nations upon equal terms. Tow ean jt 
then be pretended that the Act was in. 
tended to prevent the colonists from repeal- 
ing prohibitions? And yet that is the 
only ground on which it can be pretended 
that the British Possessions Act overrides 
the acts of the colonial legislatures. When 
the merchants, in great dismay, went to 
the Customs, urging that higher duties 
than those imposed by the present measure 
must be levied on sugar coming from the 
colonies in question, the answer was, “ (h, 
no! the Act &th and 9th Victoria, chap. 
93, sets all that to rights; we care not a 
farthing for the acts of the colonial legis. 
latures.’’ But let us look to the seetion 
(63) of the Act itself, which enacted 
that— 

** All laws at this time or hereafter to be enact- 
ed in the colonies, &c., in anywise repugnant 
to this or to any other Act of Parliament (as far 
as the same shall relate to the said colonies) shall 
be null and void.” 


If no other Act had been passed he should 
have considered that the Acts of the In- 
perial Parliament would have overridden 
any acts of the colonial legislatures. But, 
next year, the Sugar Duties Act of 1846 
was accompanied by another British Pos- 
| sessions Act, in which, after reciting the 
| clause in the previous Act, it was enacted 


/ that— 

“Whereas it was expedient to enable the legis- 
| latures of the colonies to reduce or repeal all duties 
of customs, so far as the same may be enforced in 
the said colonies respectively, such legislatures 
may make any act or ordinance repealing or re- 
ducing the said duties so imposed as aforesaid by 
the said Act, upon any articles imported into the 
said colonies, provided the Queen in Council shall 
| assent to such act or ordinance, and also provided 
the same shall be laid upon the table of both Houses 
of Parliament by one of Her Majesty’s Secretaries 
of State within thirty days of the same receiving 
such assent, or of the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment.” 

Now, I will concede to the Government, 
that the ordinances which have been pas- 
sed by the four colonies I have alluded to 
/are probably invalid by reason of an infor- 
‘mality. But whatinformality ? The omission 
| on the part of the Government themselves 
‘to lay them before Parliament, though the 
| Royal assent was given in August last, and 
' Parliament met in November, and sat till 
the end of December. And surely to rely oa 
such an objection would not be very credit 
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able to the Government. The Assembly 
of Jamaica, however, acting in the spirit 
of the Act, have admitted foreign sugar 
(refined) at a duty of 20 per cent; but the 
island of Trinidad has admitted foreign 
sugar, refined or unrefined, at a duty of 
5s. per ewt., and St. Lucia at 16s. per 
ewt. Therefore, in respect to these colo- 
nies, nO sugar can, consistently with the 
true effect of the resolutions to which the 
House was agreed, be allowed to be impor- 
ted at 13s. per ewt. I call the attention 
of the House to these facts. The resolu- 
tions passed and were in force on the 10th 
of July. Up to the 15th of July the old 
warrants were held good. The Customs 
had not discovered, or the Government had 
not discovered, their own mistake. The 
old warrant ran in form thus :— 

“So many hundredweights of brown or musco- 

yado sugar, not equal in quality to white clayed, 
the growth or produce of, and imported from, a 
British possession in America.” 
That was the warrant under the old Act. 
But there was a new heading to the reso- 
lutions; and on the 15th of July, and not 
tillthen, the Customs said that the old war- 
rant would not do, and that they must 
have a new form :— 

“So many hundredweights of brown or musco- 

vado sugar, not equal in quality to white clayed, 
the growth and produce of, and imported from, a 
British possession into which the importation of 
foreign sugar is prohibited.” 
Now, is it or is it not true, that duty has 
been refused to be accepted under the old 
warrants? Several merchants have been 
turned back and told that the duty could 
not be accepted unless they produced a 
warrant certifying that it was the produce 
of British possessions into which foreign 
sugar was prohibited. Many merchants 
said— 

“We cannot bring such a warrant as that. As 
regards Jamaica it is an untruth; and we do not 
be to be made responsible for an untruth of this 

nd, 

I hold in my hand a eapy of the amount 
under which sugar pays duty, and it was 
after this that the Customs hit upon the 
British Possessions Act of 1845 as reme- 
dying the error, by prohibiting (as is 
alleged) de jure that admission of foreign 
sugar, which is de facto admitted into the 
colonies. But surely it would ill become 
the dignity of the Imperial Parliament to 
require merchants to make declarations in- 
Consistent with the truth. And, therefore, 
it would be absurd to proceed with the 
Present Bill, which requires such a decla- 
Taion, and could not therefore be carried 
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into effect. Then, Sir, comes the question 
as to refined sugar. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in introducing a measure which 
they held out as one of relief to British 
interests, had altogether suppressed one 
schedule, the effect of which was to keep 
out all the refined sugar of the Continent, 
and then had admitted foreign refined 
sugar at exactly the same duty at which 
refined sugar from Brazil, or from Cuba, 
or from Porto Rico, might have been ad- 
mitted under the old Act. It was not 
easy to ascertain the amount of the bounty 
granted by the Dutch Government upon 
the export; but it is variously estimated at 
3s. and 5s. per ewt.; and the effect of the 
Ministerial measure had been, that the 
price of Dutch refined sugar had been 
raised by 2s. or 3s. per ewt., and the price 
of British refined had been reduced by the 
same amount; so much so, that it was no 
sooner understood for the first time on 
Monday last that Dutch refined sugar had 
come in on these terms, than a complete 
stagnation occurred in the sugar trade. 
But as far as the sugar refiners themselves 
are concerned, what is their position? On 
the 18th five vessels arrived in the port of 
London from Cuba, laden with sugar, 
which could not be entered to be refined 
for home consumption. But that sugar 
could be sent to Amsterdam, to be there 
refined, and brought back again to the 
English market, with the Dutch bounty 
upon it. What chance had the English 
refiner to compete with that? Now, Sir, 
on this point | am informed that an amend- 
ment—not imposing a higher duty—might 
(though it is a matter of nicety) take 
place in the Bill. But it would be a more 
convenient course to withdraw it altoge- 
ther, and begin again. Nobody ean be- 
lieve that the Government knew what they 
were about when they inflicted this heavy 
blow on the refiners; or if they did, then it 
makes the matter infinitely worse that 
this should have been done in a measure 
of professed protection, and without any 
avowal of an intention to alter the duty to 
their disadvantage. I trusted that on this 
ground alone, and in order that there may 
be a fair opportunity for discussing this 
point, which was not understood before, 
when the House was in Committee on the 
resolutions—and which point has been, as 
it were, concealed by the Government— 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers will with- 
draw this Bill, and move for a Committee 
of the whole House again. But, Sir, if 
these changes be not sufficient, I am pre- 
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pared to open a new budget of blunders, 
and expose no less than twenty-three 
arithmetical errors in the schedules of the 
Act. And when I have exposed these 
errors, the House will agree with me that 
we ought not to be asked to proceed fur- 
ther with this Bill. I must premise that 
all the duties are based on that which is 
levied upon ‘‘ muscovado”’ as a_ basis, 
which, in railway language, is called the 
datum line; and it is assumed that the du- 
ties are paid according to value, the value 
of molasses being taken at 37} per cent of 
that of muscovado; white clay as one- 
sixth; single refined, one-fifth; double re- 
fined, one half. I have no fault to find 
with the first schedule of duties; but when 
I come to the second schedule (as to Brit- 
ish possessions to which the importation of 
foreign sugar is not excluded) I find that 
the first figure of the scale, being candy 
or double refined sugar, stood at 11. 3s. 4d., 
whereas it ought to be 1l. 3s. 7d. There 
is no other mistake in that rank, and in- 
deed there are no mistakes in the first four 
columns, because they are the old duties, 
and the figures have, I presume, been 
drawn up by the old hands. The errors 
are— 
£ $. d. & @. 

Double refined sugar 3 4 for l 


Ditto isd (1853)0 14 2—0 14 
White clayed sugar (1852)0 138 3— 0 13 
Ditto pare (1853) 0 12 5— 0 12 10 


d, 
: 
Single refined sugar (1852) 0 15 0— 015 4} 
8 
5 


The next table (as to brown clay) is, I be- 
lieve, the hon. Member for Westbury’s— 
and I really cannot discover what is matter 
of mistake—for I cannot find out on what 
principle it is framed; it appears so irregu- 
lar. But as to molasses, the errors go 
through the whole table— 
a , 

1848-9 7 instead of ¢ 

1849-50 5 3 _ 

1850-51 — 

1851-52...... _ 


1 — * 
Then, as to the third schedule, the blun- 
ders (as in the former one) begin with the 
new duties— 
d. 8. 


' d 
0 for 19 6 
0o— 18 0 
+ 
0 


> 
we 


Double refined (1852)... 
Ditto (1853)... 
Single refined (1852)... 
Ditto (1853)... 
White clayed (1852)... 
Ditto (1853)... 


&8— 17 
2— 16 
9— 15 2 
2— 14 0 


a ee 
Cwm oS 


The ‘‘ brown clay’’ table is here again the 
hon. Member for Westbury’s, and really it 
is so full of irregularities that it is impos- 
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sible to understand it; and if, as Pope and 
Burke say, irregularities are the incidents 
of greatness,” the hon. Member must be 
great indeed. Coming to the last table, 
where, as the duty reaches the lowest 
point, one would have thought there could 
have been no mistake, the parties who 
constructed it have contrived (so so speak) 
to put the right boot on the wrong leg, 
for the duties which ought to be for 1849. 
50 have been given to 1848-49 ; those 
which ought to be for 1850-51 have been 
given to 1849-50; and those for 1851-52, 
have been given to 1850-51; and so on 
through the scale. Then, in the first 
column of the third schedule the figures 
6s. 4d. ought to have been 6s. 11d; in 
the second, 5s. 1ld. ought to have been 
6s. 4d.; in the third, 5s. 4d. ought to have 
been 5s. 9d.; in the fourth, 4s. 11d. ought 





| to have been 5s. 3d.; in the fifth, 4s. 6d, 
| ought to have been 4s. 11d.; and in the 
| sixth column, 4s. ld. ought to have been 
'4s. 6d. That is the sum total of the 
|whole. Am I then asking too much in 
| calling upon the House to throw out alto- 
| gether these columns of blundering legis- 
| lation, or else to postpone the Bill ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
| QUER said, it would be very difficult for 
| him then to go through all the points to 
| which the noble Lord had called attention; 

on the contrary, it appeared to him that the 
most convenient course would be to go into 
| Committee on the Bill, and then discuss 
each objection separately. As to the man- 
ner in which the debate on this subject had 
been carried on, he would only say, that 
every sort of subject had been mixed up 
into one confused mass; and clearly the 
better way of arriving at a satisfactory 
conclusion would be to take each question 
separately, if it would suit the convenience 
of the House to go then into Committee on 
the Bill. 

Mr. GOULBURN agreed very much 
with what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman; but he hoped he might be ex- 
cused if, before they went into Committee, 
he sought for some information. If the 
propositions which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had to make in Committee would lead 
to an increase of the duties on sugar, It 
was evident that such propositions could 
not be entertained in a Committee on the 
Bill, but must previously be proposed in 
Committee of the whole House. Other 
hon. Members might have different duties 
to propose in a Committee of the whole 
House, and therefore he thought it expe 
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dient that the plans of the Government 
should be laid before the House before the 
Speaker left the chair. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, the only alterations which he 
should have to propose would consist of 
reductions in the colonial scale. As to the 
Bill for refining sugar in bond, it formed 
no part of the present measure. 

Mr. DISRAELI observed, that the 
statement of his noble Friend near him 
was quite clear. The point which he had 
made was this, that in the present measure 
there was such an agglomeration of errors, 
that it was not expedient to go into Com- 
mittee on such a measure. In his opinion 
the House ought to show its sense of the 
impropriety of bringing before them a 
piece of such crude and immature legisla- 
tion. The Ilouse should show that it had 
no confidence in a measure so saturated 
with error as the Bill before them. If his 
noble Friend resolved to take the sense of 
the House on going into Committee, he 
should certainly vote with him. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, there was some 
doubt as to what the rates of duty would 
be on single and double refined sugar, as 
contrasted with the seale of 1846. By the 
schedule of the Bill of 1846, refined sugar 
was to pay a duty of 28s. 6d., when raw 
sugar paid 20s.; and when the duty on 
refined sugar descended to 24s. 8d., then 
the duty on raw sugar was to sink to 18s. 
6d.; but it now appeared that, practically, 
the duty was to be 1/. on raw sugar, while 
24s, 8d. was that which was payable on 
refined sugar. The question now was, 
whether, when they went into Committee 
on the Bill, they could raise any duty what- 
ever? He thought they should have some 
explanation before they went into Com- 
mittee, 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that the question put by 
the hon. Gentleman was a matter of pure 
detail, and he should answer it after the 
House had gone into Committee. 

Mr. M. GIBSON begged to remind the 
House that a colonial act was overruled by 
any Act of the Imperial Legislature. In 
reply to the observations of the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn, he contended that 
the seale of duties was correct. With re- 
spect to the tariff, they could not allow 
one part of it, and disallow another. 

House in Committee. 

Upon the Ist Clause, 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he hoped the Committee would 
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believe that he wished, as much as_possi- 
ble, to avoid any ambiguity in framing the 
measure now before them; and he thought 
that the most satisfactory mode of treat- 
ing the matter under consideration would 
be, to deal one by one with the charges 
which the noble Lord had brought forward. 
Either the Bill was open to the charge of 
inaccuracy, or it was not; and, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining how far such a charge 
rested upon a solid foundation, he should 
propose to confine himself, in the first in- 
stance, to the heading of the first schedule— 
that which related to the admission of sugar. 
But before he adverted to that subject, he 
wished to say that a mistake had occurred 
with respect to what he had said on Wed- 
nesday last. The supposed demand with 
respect to higher duties had not been made; 
and there had been no such representation 
on the part of the Customs as was stated, 
though it became necessary to alter the 
warrant, in order to make it in conformity 
with the Resolution of the House of Com- 
mons. With respect to the heading of the 
schedule, very soon after the Act of 1846 
had been passed, Mr. Lefevre suggested 
that all cases were not in fact included 
under the schedule, and, therefore, that, if 
ever an alteration should be made in the 
terms of the schedule, it would be advisable 
that the alteration should be so made as to 
include all places. Thus, for example, un- 
der the old Act, if sugars were imported 
from the coast of Africa, it would not be 
possible to levy upon such sugars the 
amount of duty payable upon colonial su- 
gars. The general wording of the Bill 
explained what each description of sugar 
was to pay, and this was done in every 
case under its proper head in each column; 
but it was an express condition that the 
introduction of foreign sugars into our colo- 
nies should be prohibited, in order to en- 
title their sugar to come in at the lowest 
rate of duty. The necessity for this was 
well explained in a letter written in the 
year 1839 by Mr. Deacon Hume, to which 
letter he should hereafter have occasion to 
refer; but at present he should confine 
himself to stating that Mr. Hume showed 
in his letter that they could not prevent 
any of our colonies being made the medium 
of importing foreign sugars, otherwise than 
by expressly prohibiting any importation 
of foreign sugars into the British colonies. 
When a power of importing sugars from 
the East Indies was granted, a distinction 
was made between those parts of India 
into which the importation of foreign sugar 
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was prohibited, and those in which no such | by the Imperial Legislature for the benef 
prohibition existed. He begged to remind | of the manufacturers of this country on arti. 
hon. Members that this state of the law | cles of foreign manufacture imported into 
existed even before the last British Posses- | the colonies. The whole power of the Act 
sions Act had been passed. So much was | applied to the repeal or reduction of such 
this the case, that some parties formerly | duties; and there was not a syllable in the 
contended that even foreign sugar refined | Act applying to the case of prohibitions, 
in this country could not be sent to any of | The colonies might reduce or repeal any of 
our colonies, for though by undergoing the | the imperial duties imposed by the British 
process of refinement here it might in | Possessions Act of 1845; but they were 
some degree be considered a British pro- | not at liberty to repeal any of those probi- 
duction, yet in the state of the law as it | bitions imposed for a purpose very different 
then existed, such sugar could not be im- | from that for which the duties were im. 


ported into British colonies. He conecived 
that no better proof than this could be 
adduced of the stringency of the prohibi- 
tion to which he had thus referred. Mr. 
Deacon Hume, in the letter which he 
had above referred to, set right the misap- 
prehension as to refined sugar, which 
was to be considered as a British manu- 
facture. In order, however, to prevent 


mistakes, the British Possessions Act, in- | 


troduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite in 1845, made a distinct ex- 
emption from that prohibition in favour 


of sugar refined here in bond. The no- | 


ble Lord had referred to that as an old 
Act, a musty old Act, which he said 
had been recently discovered. [Lord 


G. Bentinck: I did not use the word | 


‘* musty’’—that word is yours; I spoke 


of it as the Act of 1845, the 8th and | 
9th of Victoria.] An Act passed three | 


years ago could not be considered an old 
Act. The sixth clause of that Act of 1845 
distinetly prohibited the importation of su- 
gar, being foreign produce or manufacture, 
into any of the British possessions on the 


continent of America, or into the West | 
Indies; and the clause went on to say that | 


if such sugar were imported it should be for- 
feited, together with the vessel when of a 
certain tonnage, and that any colonial law 
against this prohibition should be null and 
void. But the noble Lord said that the 
colonial legislatures might repeal that in 
consequence of the Act of 1846; and the 


noble Lord had favoured the House with | 


extracts from speeches which had really 


nothing to do with the question. What | 
was the reason of the introduction of that | 


Act? When they diminished the protec- 


tion in favour of the colonies by admitting | 


foreign sugar into this country, they said 
that if protection in favour of the colonies 


posed. What was the title of the British 
| Possessions Act of 18462 It was an Act 
| to enable the legislatures of certain British 
_ possessions to reduce or repeal certain Cus. 
| toms duties set forth in a certain schedule, 
| That was the whole of the Act, and there 
| was not one single syllable in it about re. 
| pealing prohibitions. Indeed, it would 
|have been manifestly absurd to have en- 
_abled our colonies to repeal prohibitions 
| which were passed for the sake of prevent- 
‘ing fraud on this country; though it was 
reasonable, under the circumstances, to 
give the power of repealing or reducing 
those duties which were imposed by the 
Imperial Legislature for the purpose of 
protecting the produce and manufactures 
of this country. The noble Lord went on 
to say, that, nevertheless, there were four 
colonial tariffs in existence imposing duties 
on foreign sugar. No doubt there were, 
and no doubt they had the sanction of the 
Crown; but the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gibson) had explained how it happened 
that it was not expedient to disallow those 
items in the tariffs. But the mere impo- 
| sition of a duty on an article the importa- 
tion of which was prohibited, did not allow 
of the importation of that article; and any 
| colonial act contrary to the British Pos- 
sessions Act would be null and void. The 
noble Lord talked of the Customs Depart- 
ment being ignorant of all this. Now, he 
| (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had in 
his hand a letter from the Collector and 
Comptroller of the Customs in Jamaica, 
| dated the 8th of March, 1848, referring to 
a case in point. It happened that by some 
inadvertence one cask of foreign refined 
sugar had been admitted into Jamaica; and 
as soon as the Customs in this country dis- 
covered the circumstance, a letter was writ 
‘ten to the Collector at Jamaica drawing his 


was taken away, it ought not to be main-| attention to the cireumstance; but he had 
tained against them, and therefore power | found out the error himself before the re- 
was given to the colonies of repealing or | ceipt of the note from England, and he 
reducing all the ditferential duties imposed | stated—- 
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“In reply to the letter on the subject of ad- 
mitting one cask of foreign refined sugar into Ja- 


maica, We ourselves discovered the error, but it | 
’ 


was too late to remedy it ; but we shall take care 
that it does not occur again.” 


Therefore, so far from the Customs De- 
partment being ignorant on the subject, 
both the Custom-house here and the Cus- 
tom-house in Jamaica understood the law 
that the admission of foreign sugar was 
prohibited in Jamaica. The noble Lord 
might pereeive that there might be reasons 
why a duty should exist in a colonial tariff 
on sugar, even when the article was not 
admissible there. Though not probable, 
it was not impossible, that the British Le- 
gislature might repeal the British Posses- 
sions Act; and in such ease, if foreign su- 
gar were not in the colonial tariff, it would 
then be introduced into the colony duty 
free. Consequently the imposition of a 
duty in the tariff was a provision for a pos- 
sible ease; and his belief was that there 
was an act of the local legislature in ex- 
istence in Jamaica by which a duty was 
imposed on foreign refined sugar, and pro- 
bably under the sanction of the Crown. 
[Cheers from the Opposition.] The noble 
Lord and hon. Gentlemen opposite cheered 
that statement, as if the. mere imposition 
of a duty in the tariff rendered the article 
admissible. Why, take the case of any 
article on which a duty might be levied in 
this country, and which was admissible if 
it came in a British ship, or in a ship be- 
longing to the most favoured nation. That 
duty was levied on it when it was admis- 
sible; but if it came in a ship not belong- 
ing to either of those classes, then the na- 
vigation laws interposed and rendered its 
admission impossible. So it was in this 
case. Supposing there was a duty in some 
of the colonial tariffs on foreign sugar, still 
those tariffs could not, and did not, over- 
ride the British Possessions Act so as to 
render the sugar admissible in spite of that 
Act; but if that Act were repealed so as to 
make foreign sugar admissible into those co- 
lonies where it wa. 2.0w prohibited, then the 
duty would take effect. The importation of 
foreign sugar into any of the West Indian 
Islands was prohibited; and it was necessary 
that it should be so prohibited in order to 
entitle those colonies to send their sugar to 
this country at the lowest rate of duty; for 
if this prohibition did not exist, there might 
be means of introducing foreign sugar into 
this country at a rate of duty not properly 
attached to it. This prohibition, conse- 
quently, was the condition upon which our 
colonists were permitted to import their 
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sugar into this country at the lowest rate 
| of duty. 

Mr. BARKLY said, that what the 
importers of West Indian sugar com- 
plained of was, not an imaginary griev- 
ance. They were now, for the first time, 
called on to declare that the admission of 
foreign sugar was prohibited in the colo- 
nies whence their sugar came ; and this 
they conscientiously objected to do. In 
the tariff of every one of our West Indian 
colonies there was a rate of duty for the 
admission of foreign sugar; and _practi- 
eally also, foreign sugar was not excluded, 
It would be seen, by reference to the 
papers published in 1846, giving the ex- 
ports and imports for ten years, that there 
was not one of the West Indian colonies 
into which foreign sugar was not practi- 
eally admitted, such a duty being imposed 
as would be equivalent to the differential 
duty in order to prevent fraud. In Bar- 
badoes, raw sugar, the produce of the fo- 
reign West Indies, had been admitted in 
1843 to the extent of 741,216 lb., or 
about 300 tons, notwithstanding the opera- 
tion of the British Possessions Act. That 
sugar was admitted at a duty of 12s. 9d.; 
and in the case of Demerara the fact was 
still stronger. Under these circumstances, 
as the alteration in the heading of the 
schedule gave rise to trouble and difficulty, 
he thought that the words of the Act of 
1846 ought to be restored. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the simple question was, what was the 
legal construction of the Act of Parlia- 
ment? Foreign sugar was prohibited to 
be imported into certain British posses- 
sions ; and the fact of its having at any 
time been admitted into any one of them 
was no proof of the legality of such admis- 
sion. The importers of West Indian sugar 
were only, in effect, called on to say that 
foreign sugar was not legally admissible 
into the places whence their sugar came. 
The noble Lord produced a tariff with 
reference to the importation of foreign 
sugar into Jamaica; but that tariff was not 
sanctioned by an Act of Parliament, and 
was therefore null and void. If the noble 
Lord’s twenty-three objections were not 
more formidable than the present one, 
there was little to fear from them. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the com- 
plaint was, that the importers of Jamaica 
sugar were inconvenienced by a cloud of 
confusion which had been thrown over the 
subject. Now, this was a very serious 
complaint, and the question was, what had 
it arisen from? It had arisen from an 
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alteration in the shape of the schedule, in 
consequence of which the merchants found 
themselves called upon to sign a different 
document from what they had been ac- 
customed to sign before, which scemed to 
show that there was some doubt and diffi- 
culty in the matter; and the parties in the 
City, who were not so well versed in law as 
the Attorney General was, were in a state 
of embarrassment. If, however, notice had 
been given at first, when the schedule was 
altered—if the attention of the parties in- 
terested had been drawn to it—if they had 
been told that the effect of the alteration 
in the schedule would be to leave the law 
where it was, and that although they had 
to sign a different document from what 
they had formerly done, they were running 
no risk in respect to the duties; if this 
had been done at first, no confusion would 
have arisen. The moment it did practi- 
cally arise in the business, varioug ques- 
tions were asked in that House in order 
that public attention might be drawn to it; 
but the hon. Members who put the ques- 
tions were told, rather unreasonably, he 
thought, to wait until they were in Com- 
mittee on the Sugar Duties; and, in the 
meantime, they were refused all informa- 
tion. Now, he thought that the incon- 
venience to which the trade was put by 
changes, of which notice had not been 
given, was very much under-rated in that 
House, and it was exceedingly desirable 
that when such changes were made, the 
attention of parties should be drawn to 
them. 

Mr. JAMES WILSON said, that there 
was no person in that House who was less 
disposed than himself to estimate lightly 
the inconvenience suffered by the trade, 
either from this or any other cause; but he 
was satisfied that the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down — probably from mis- 
information—had very much exaggerated 
both the cause and the effect. The reso- 
lutions did not come into operation till the 
12th ; the warrants were prepared, accord- 
ing to the new form, by the 15th; and he 
had reason to believe that, since then, no 
party had been at all inconvenienced. For 
before the questions had been put in that 
Ilouse on the subject, he heard a rumour 
in the City that some difficulty had been 
felt on the matter; and he asked the Chair- 
man of the Customs about it, and was in- 
formed that, although one gentleman had 
demurred to signing the required declara- 
tion, a message was sent to him next 
morning, and the matter satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 





Lorpv G. BENTINCK knew that eo. 
siderable inconvenience had been felt jy 
consequence of several gentlemen, who had 
called at the Custom-house for the Purpose 
of relieving their sugar from bond, haying 
to return back because they were not pro. 
vided with warrants. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHR. 
QUER, with reference to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Card. 
well), begged to say, that, although he re. 
fused to give the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck) a full answer 
to his question till the House was in Com. 
mittee on the Sugar Duties Bill, he stated 
generally that, by the British Possessions 
Act, foreign sugar was prohibited from 
being imported into the colonies. 

Mr. BARKLY said, that yesterday one 
of the deputation who waited upon the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, stated that he had been 
called upon to make a declaration in case 
of some sugar he had imported from St. 
Lucia, and that he felt he could not, asa 
man of honour, do so. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that the 
question was not, as to what was the law, 
so much as to what was the fact. Was 
sugar imported into our various colonies, 
or was it not? Now, he had shown that 
such sugar had been imported, and that 
the duty had been paid io the Queen’s 
Custom-house officers. How, then, could 
any man, consistently with truth, sign a 
warrant to the effect that the sugar which 
came from any of those colonies was im- 
ported from a colony or country where the 
importation of foreign sugar was prohibit- 
ed? If this law passed, the matter would 
remain as it was at this moment; and 
every such warrant that was signed would 
be a falehood. Was it desirable that the 
IIouse of Commons should pass an Act of 
Parliament which should oblige 300 or 400 
false warrants to be signed every day of 
the year ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER remarked, that the noble Lord’s 
argument proceeded upon a fale assump- 
tion. The merchants were not called 
upon to sign a declaration that their 
sugar came from a colony into which 
foreign sugar was not de facto imported, 
but merely where the importation of fo- 
reign sugar was prohibited. 

Mr. GOULBURN believed that, at all 
events, there was considerable confusion 
on the subject. It was, no doubt, true 
that the importation of foreign sugar mato 
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the colonies was prohibited under the Brit- 
sh Possessions Act; but when they found 


fom a return laid before Parliament, and | 


yhich came from the Queen’s Custom- 
house, that a certain quantity of foreign 
sugar had actually been imported into 
these colonies—for he did not apprehend 
that the Custom-house authorities would 
give them a return of the smuggled article, 
but only that which had been legally im- 
ported—he must say that there was suf- 
ficient confusion to justify some doubt on 
the part of persons making the required 
declaration. He thought the inconvenience 
complained of would be removed if the 
cause run thus :— 


“On sugar or molasses the growth and produce 
of any British possession in America, or of any 
other British colony into which the importation 
of foreign sugar is prohibited,” &c, 


The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER was sorry to resist any suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman ; but as the 
adoption of the Amendment would imply 
that there was a doubt in regard to the 
law, and as he did not think there was any 
reasonable doubt in the matter, he felt 
bound to oppose it. 

Mr. BARKLY thought it was not treat- 
ing the sugar trade fairly to refuse them 
this request. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seemed to think that the mer- 
chants had found a mare’s nest. He 
begged to tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that they had a much more valuable occu- 
pation than engaging in such a search; 
but having found that there was consider- 
able hardship in being called upon to make 
a declaration which they could not con- 
scientiously make, they did not think it 
too much to ask to be relieved from this 
difficulty. 

Qn the question that the words be in- 
serted, the House divided:—Ayes 28; 
Noes 73: Majority 45. 
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The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER wished to take this opportunity of 
stating the views of the Government with 
reference to the admission of refined sugars. 
The Act of 1846 prevented the introduc- 
tion of foreign refined sugars; but since that 
measure was passed, the Dutch Government 
had represented to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that Belgian refined sugar made from 
beetroot grown in Belgium was clearly ad- 
missible under the provisions of that Act; 
and they had claimed, as by treaty they 
were placed on the footing of the most fa- 
voured nations, that sugar refined in Hol- 
land should be admitted for consumption 
in this country. Mr. Deacon Hume had 
contended, and this country had always 
maintained, that foreign sugar refined in 
this country must be considered as the pro- 
duce of this country, and was entitled to 
be considered as such irrespective of the 
place of its growth. Tle certainly thought 
that on the principle thus laid down it would 
be inconsistent with the good faith and ho- 
nesty which ought to be observed towards 
foreign nations to exclude Dutch refined su- 
gars from our markets. Then, it being, in 
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the opinion of the Government, impossible 


to exclude such sugar, the question arose as | 


to the rate of duty to be imposed. He con- 
ceived that the rate of duty at which forcign 
refined sugar was admitted into this country 
should be the same at which sugar refined 
in this country was to be allowed to come 
into consumption. The only parties who 
could object to such an arrangement were 
the British refiners, who might claim some 
protection against the foreign refiners. The 
reasons they might urge for such protec- 
tion were the bounty given by the Dutch 
Government to refiners, and the navigation 
laws of this country. With regard to the 
bounty given by the Dutch Government, 


he believed that the English refiners who | 


refined in bond were able to compete 


successfully with the Dutch refiners in | 


those countries and their markets; and 
therefore it was clear that the bounty 


given by the Dutch Government was of no | 


great advantage to the Dutch refiners. 


He had been informed, that so little did | 


the Dutch refiners value the bounty given 


to them, that they had applied to the | 
Dutch Government for permission to adopt | 


the system pursued in this country—to re- 
fine in bond. 
of opinion that refining in bond without 
drawback was more advantageous than re- 


fining with drawback, it must be clear to 


the louse that they attached very little 
value to the bounty. The next ground 
upon which British refiners might urge a 
claim to protection was, the disadvantage 


under which they might be supposed to la- | 


bour with respect to the navigation laws; 
but he thought any disadvantage they 


might suffer in this respect would not be of | 
long continuance, for he hoped that in the | 
Parliament a measure | 


next Session of 
would be adopted which would obviate this 
complaint. The only other parties inter- 
ested were the West India producers; they 
might object to the admission into this 
country of foreign refined sugar at such a 
rate of duty as would put them in a worse 
situation with respect to foreign refined 
sugar than they were in with respect to 
foreign unrefined sugar. He _ believed, 
however, that the measure proposed by the 
Government would give the same protec- 
tion to the West India colonies with re- 
spect to foreign refined sugar as was af- 
forded them against raw sugar. He con- 
sidered that the duty upon colonial refined 
sugar was too high; and he therefore pro- 
posed to reduce the duty upon colonial 
double-refined sugar from 19s, 6d. to 18s., 
and upon single-refined sugar from 17s. 
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| 4d. to 16s. He believed it would then be 
a matter of indifference to the colonial 
| producer whether he paid a duty of 13, 
upon raw sugar, or whether he had it re. 
fined in bond. He considered that this 
| would be a great boon to the consumers, 
_ because the means would be afforded of 
bringing into the market a much larger 
quantity of sugar than was now available, 
| He believed that the real interests of the 
| West India proprietors depended upon an 
| increased consumption of their produce, 
‘and that any measure which tended to 
| promote that increased consumption must 
| be most advantageous to them. He be. 
| lieved the refiners of this country had 
i received a price more than remuneratiye 
for the cost of refining. The difference 
between raw and refined sugar was some 
time since more than 14/. a ton; and of 
late years it had been 18/. a ton. The 
reduction of prices on the raw material 
was equivalent to 36 per cent; but the 
reduction in the cost of the refined sugar 
was not at all in due proportion. He there- 
fore thought it was quite consistent with 
sound principle to introduce a certain 
amount of foreign refined sugar for home 
consumption. Ifthe price of refined sugar 
should be somewhat reduced, it would not 
be equal to the reduction in the price of rav 
sugar. The price of the manufactured ar- 
ticle had been unduly kept up of late years; 
and he considered that, while by the pro- 
posed alteration in the drties the interest 
of the consumer was consulted, the interest 
of the West Indian producer would not in 
any degree be injured. He therefore pro- 
posed a reduction of the duty of 19s. 6d. 
on double refined sugar in the first column 
of the first schedule to 18s., being the 
duty in the second column of the first 
schedule; and a reduction in the duty of 
| 17s. 4d. on other refined sugar in the first 
column of the first schedule to 16s., being 
the duty specified in the second column of 
the first schedule. He proposed also a 
similar reduction of the duty specified in 
the first column of the second schedule 
from ll. 3s. 4d. on double refined sugat 
to 1l. 1s. 9d., and from 11. 1s. on other 
refined sugar to 19s. 4d.; and a reduction 
in the first column of the third schedule 
from 11. 7s. 9d. on double refined sugar to 
1l. 5s. 6d., and from 1. 4s. 8d. on other 
refined sugar to 1/. 2s, 8d. He admitted 
there were inaccuracies in the further 
columns, which were of small importance, 
and which he proposed to correct m the 
Committee on the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving that the 
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duty on double refined sugar be reduced 
from 19s. 6d. to 18s. 

Mr. GLADSTONE felt great anxiety 
vith respect to the question of the treaty 
between this country and Holland. The 
right hon. Gentleman had intimated an 
pinion that this country had no disere- 
tion in the matter, but were bound by that 
treaty to admit the refined sugar of Hol- 
land, although made from materials not the 
produce of Holland, upon the same terms 
as sugar produced in Belgium—that, in 
point of fact, they had no right to draw a 
distinction with respect to the country of 
production, but only with reference to the 
country of manufacture. He thought it 
was dangerous to lay down that principle, 
and say that it ought to constitute the ge- 
neral rule of their legislation. He did not, 
however, wish to tie up the hands of the 
Legislature from introducing exceptions. 
He questioned the doctrine that they were 
bound by their treaty with Holland to ad- 
mit her sugar, refined from raw sugar pro- 
duced in the tropics, upon the same terms 
as the sugar refined in Belgium, produced 
from beetroot grown in Belgium. It was 
the practice of Russia to make a distine- 
tion in regard to Cuba sugar—that dis- 
tinction turning upon the’ point, whether 
the sugar had received a given state of re- 
finement in this country, or in the country 
of its production. Russia Jaid a higher 
duty upon Cuba sugar, which had been 
brought to a given state of refinement in 
this country, than that which would have 
been imposed upon it if it had been refined 
in the country where it was grown. That 
country had a right to make a distinction 
in respect of the materials of which any 
article imported might be manufactured. 
It was a distinction of which there were 
traces in our own laws. Ile would quote 
two instances, one from the British Pos- 
sessions Act of 1832. In that Act sugar 
refined in England from colonial sugar was 
made admissible into the British North 
American colonies free of duty; but sugar 
refined in this country in bond from foreign 


materials was made admissible at a duty | 


of 101. per cent. The next instance, 
though small in its area of operation, was 
equally good, as proving the principle. 
By the 5th Section of the 5th and 6th 
Victoria, cap. 47, it was enacted that all 
manufactures imported into this country 
from the Channel Islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, when made 
of materials of foreign origin or produce, 
should, for the purpose of duty, be deemed 
and taken to be produce imported from a 
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foreign country. That was a case perfectly 
in point in every respect. If, then, they 
had a right to make that distinction as re- 
garded their own colonies, they were en- 
titled to recognise and enforce the principle 
as against foreign countries. He deemed 
it impolitic to impose restrictions on 
this country by giving to a treaty a con- 
struction which it did not properly bear. 
On that account he protested against the 
doctrine of the right hon. Gentleman. It 
was a question which must be judged on 
principle and policy alone. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, it was quite 
clear that the West Indian planter was in- 
terested in this being the result of the 
measure before them, namely, that the 
refiner should not derive, by means of a 
protective duty, an undue profit. To that 
argument he entirely subscribed. The 
question, therefore, was, whether the pro- 
posed duties on single and double refined 
sugars, or the duties as set out in the Act 
of 1846, were the proper equivalents ? 
sefore they could decide this question it 
was necessary to know what the arrange- 
ments for refining sugar in bond were to 
be. At present no statement had been 
made on that point. Should the calcula- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman be not 
correct, the most serious consequences 
might result. Those who had spoken to 
him on the subject were not prepared to 
admit that a duty of 11. 6s. 8d. operated 
as a protection, but they contended it was 
nothing more than a fair protection; there- 
fore a duty of Il. 4s. 8d. would be an in- 
equality, and would operate as a protection 
to foreign refiners as against English re- 
finers. It was also quite clear that the 
foreign refiner would produce sugar at an 
advantage over the home refiner, in conse- 
quence of the navigation laws. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by asking whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had any 
objection to furnish the information upon 
which his calculations had been made ? 

Mr. BARKLY had received a note from 
a large refiner in this country, stating, 
that he considered a duty of 11. 4s. 8d. on 
refined’ sugar was equivalent to a duty of 
18s. 5d. on the raw material, leaving the 
treacle out of the calculation. With re- 
spect to refining in bond, that might be a 
very excellent thing for the colonies in the 
course of a year or two; but in the mean- 
time what would be the effect of the com- 
petition with foreign refiners ? It would be 
such as to make the position of the West 
Indians much worse than that in which 
they formerly stood. He understood that 
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within the last few days the sum of 
70,0002. had been invested in a Dutch 
sugar refinery (the proprietors of which 
had been obliged to stop payment) owing 


to the impulse given to the refining of | 
sugar in Holland by the proposal of the | 
sugar from 19s. 6d. to 18s., and on single 
Mr. JAMES WILSON said, the ques- 


British Government. 


tion to be considered was, whether the 
duty levied on foreign refined sugar was 
the equivalent of the duty levied by the 
Government on foreign raw sugar. A 
great many experiments had been made in 
an extensive sugar refinery and by the 
Board of Trade, which established the ac- 
euracy of the calculations adopted by the 
Government. If the Dutch Government 
chose to give a drawback on sugar export- 
ed, that was no affair of the British Go- 


vernment, who were bound by treaty; and | 


whether that bounty would operate in fa- 
vour of the Dutch refiners or not, was a 
subject which the [louse were not compe- 
tent to entertain. One of our sugar re- 
finers had assured him that he did not fear 
the competition of the Dutch refiners in 
the neutral markets, and that he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the protection he had 
in the resolutions proposed by the Govern- 
ment. The statement of the hon. Gentle- 


man (Mr. Barkly) respecting the resuscita- | 
tion of a sugar refinery in Holland, was | 
The refinery in ques- | 


not exactly correct. 
tion had never been stopped; and, three 
weeks ago, before there could have been 
any knowledge of the intentions of our Go- 
vernment, arrangements were made for 
carrying on that concern as a joint-stock 
company, and the sum of money men- 


tioned by the hon. Member was subscrib- 


ed; these proceedings had therefore no re- | 
ference whatever to the present Bill. He! 


agreed with the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) that if they were beginning de 
novo to make arrangements with foreign 
Governments, they would have a right to 


make a condition as to the origin of the | 
raw materials of manufacture to be im-! 


ported; but when once those treaties were 
made it was not competent to superadd 
any such conditions. He believed that the 
advantage to the Dutch refiners in the 
drawback allowed by their Government 
was much less than was commonly be- 


lieved; and it should not be forgotten that | 
the British refiners were further protected | 


against their Dutch rivals by the cost of 


bringing the sugar from Holland to this | 


country, which was equivalent to a protec- 
tion of from ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per ewt. in 
their favour, according to the quality of the 
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sugar. While, therefore, the British refiners 
were placed upon a footing of equality with 
the foreign refiners, they had the further aj. 
vantage of being close to their market, 
Lorp G. BENTINCK did not deny that 
the reductions of duty on double refined 


refined from 17s. 4d. to 16s., with the 
proposal to permit British refiners to retine 
in bond, were, taken together, a very great 
boon to the British planter. But he was 
sorry to hear the Government talking of 
the above forming a measure that would 
take a long time in preparing. Unless 
they had an assurance from the Gover. 
ment that before the Session passed over, 
the measure should be prepared, matured, 
and passed, the sugar interests would be 
in a curious condition. They were now at 
the end of July; and if it would take a long 
while to mature this schedule of duties and 
pass it into an Act of Parliament, the eo. 
lonies would get the unfavourable part of 


‘the measure, and would not obtain the 


countervailing boon. This measure of the 
Government was a mode of carrying out 
the plan of an ad valorem duty, which was 
in all respects the most desirable. In the 
first place, it encouraged the colonies to 


| bring their produce to this country in the 


most crude and least manufactured form, 
thereby saving the labour which was so 
valuable in the colonies. Then, in propor- 
tion as the produce was brought over ina 


_erude state, its bulk was largely increased, 
and that was an advantage to the shipping 
‘interests, while it must add largely to the 


business of the British refiners. There- 
fore in all respects he highly approved of 
the plan of the Government, if they only 
carried out their objeet; but he heard both 
out of that House and in the Touse that 
great practical difficulties surrounded the 
question; and that if they allowed the Go- 
vernment to pass this measure without the 
other, the sugar interests would be left with 
the bad part of the Government measure, 
and would not get the good. He believed 
the price of sugar imported in unprivileged 
ships was 2s. 6d. per ewt. less than that 


| imported in privileged ships, and that was 


consequently the protection in this country 
which the navigation laws gave to the Br- 
tish planter. The advantage of the Dutch 
refiner for the next twelve months would 
be 2s. 6d. per ewt., there being 17,000 
tons of foreign sugar in the united king- 
dom in unprivileged ships, which were 
worth 2s. 6d. less than the sugar of similar 
quality imported in privileged ships. It was 
quite clear that the navigation laws would 
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for this year give the Dutch refiner an ad- 
vantage of 2s. Gd. per ewt. over the Eng- 
jish refiner, in sugars for home consump- 
tin. He held in his hand two samples of 
Dutch sugar, the price of one of which, on 
Saturday last, was 23s., and on Monday, 
after the explanations made in that House, 
the price of the same sugar in bond rose to 
95s, The other sample was of single re- 
fned Dutch sugar, of which the price was 
Js, 3d. ten days ago, but which rose to 
such a figure as to establish a difference 
of 7s. 7d. With respect to the assertion 
of the Government that the Dutch were 
entitled to insist on the admission of 
their refined sugar, he wanted to know 
how the Government reconciled their pre- 
sent statement with their statement of 
the 30th of May last, that they did not 
intend to alter the Sugar Act of 1846; 
because by that Act they imposed those 
differential duties, and by the 6th Clause 
obliged shipmasters or consignees to prove 
that the sugar, if imported at those rates 
of duty, was bond fide the produce of 
the country from which it was imported. 
What had the ‘‘ favoured nation’’ clause 
to do with the question? They took 
from Cuba and from Belgium sugar which 
was the produce of those countries. They 
would take from Holland beetroot sugar, 
which was the growth and produce of that 
country. But that, as regarded sugar im- 
ported into Holland, Holland should pre- 
sume to claim a greater degree of favour 
than was accorded to Cuba, Port Rico, 
Brazil, the United States, or the British 
colonies, implied a construction of the Act 
for which he could see no foundation. 
Amendments made. 
Bill reported. 


THE IRISH SEDITION TRIALS. 

On the question that the Speaker do 
leave the chair for the House to go into 
a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. KEOGII rose to move— 

i For the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the Law and Practice of Striking 
Juries inCriminal Cases in Ireland, and especially 
Into the facts connected with the Striking of the 
Juries in the late Cases of ‘The Queen against 
William Smith O’Brien, M.P.;) ‘The Queen 
against Thomas Meagher;’ and ‘The Queen against 
John Mitchel’ ” 


The hon. Member said, he had not ex- 
pected that the proposition of which notice 
had been given that night by the noble 
Lord would have been submitted to their 
consideration when he came down to make 


this Motion. Not that he questioned the 
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propriety of the course which was proposed; 
but certainly it increased the responsibility 
of any person who submitted such a ques- 
tion at the present moment, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government found Ireland in such 
a perilous state of confusion, that they 
could not be answerable for the mainte- 
nance of peace in that portion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, except by a temporary, 
but still a long, suspension of the constitu- 
tion of these realms. It occurred to him 
that it would be peculiarly unfortunate if 
they were to close this Session of Parlia- 
ment without being able to give a due ac- 
count to their constituents in Ireland, when 
a case was brought forward, involving not 
only grave suspicion, but surrounded by 
circumstances which, unless they were 
fairly explained, left no doubt on the mind 
of every right-thinking man, that justice 
had not been duly administered in the 
cases to which he should refer. It would 
be most unjust if they were to return to 
their constituents, and tell them that they 
had been employed only in passing mea- 
sures of coercion, but that measures of 
conciliation they had none to give. For 
the purposes of the present matter it might 
be said that the law as to striking juries in 
Ireland was theoretically the same as that 
in England—the Act 5 and 4 William 1V. 
was the Act by which the striking and se- 
lection of juries was regulated in Ireland. 
He was prepared to prove that in every 
transaction connected with the striking of 
the jury in the case of John Mitchel, now 
a convict at Bermuda, from the original 
selection of the panel down to the time 
at which they were in the box, there had 
been very gross invasions of the due ad- 
ministration of justice. In the outset he 
might call the attention of the House to 
an anomaly in the selection of juries in 
Ireland. The sheriff of the city of Dublin 
was chosen immediately by the Crown; 
which, in his mind, was a reason why the 
Government should take peculiar pains 
that no suspicion should rest upon the 
juries appointed to try political offenders. 
Juries were chosen immediately in the 
manner prescribed by the Act of Parlia- 
ment—the qualification was pecuniary— 
they were returned at the commencement 
of the year upon the collection of the 
grand jury cesses, and their names were 
preserved in a book kept in the office of 
Recorder. The juror’s book for the pre- 
sent year contained the names of 4,570 
persons; of these, 2,965 were Roman Ca- 
tholics, 1,635 Protestants, or something 
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less than two Roman Catholics for one 
Protestant on the juror’s book. The she- 
riff had to select from the list such a num- 
ber of names as would be sufficient to try 
offenders before the Commission; and in 
this particular case the sheriff selected 
150 names. If that selection had been 
made by lot or ballot, the chances were that 
two out of every three of the 150 would 
have been Roman Catholics. But the se- 
lection was made by a sheriff appointed by 
the Crown; and what was the ratio? More 
than four to one of the whole 150 were 
Protestants, and only one-fifth were Roman 
Catholics. By Act of Parliament the she- 


riff was bound, when he struck the panel, | 


to sign it—to issue his warrant to the sum- 
moner, calling upon him to summon the 
different persons named in the warrant, 
who was required to summon them at least 
six days before the opening of the Com- 
mission. In this ease the Commission 
opened on the 20th of May; on the 11th 
May persons were summoned to serve on 
the jury; other persons were summoned on 
the 13th of the month; and it so happened 
that those persons were Roman Catholics. 
They came into court on the day of the 
trial, produced their summons signed by 
the proper officer, and it appeared that 
their names were not on the panel by which 
Mitchel was to be tried. To what conclu- 
sion did this inevitably lead? Hither that 
a panel was previously prepared by the 
high sheriff on the 11th, and that Mitchel 
having been arrested on the 13th, that 
panel was withdrawn and another substi- 
tuted; or that the summoner acted on the 
11th and 13th without any panel having 
been prepared by the sheriff, and in so 
doing committed a breach of the Act of 
Parliament. If either of these practices 
were made manifest to the House as having 
been committed, doubtless they would have 
very little hesitation in granting the inquiry 
for which he asked. Mitchel was arrested 
on the 15th; on the 20th his trial came on. 
It was stated in open court, and deposed 
to on solemn affidavits made by the pri- 
soner himself and the attorney for the pri- 
soner, that the brother of Iler Majesty’s 
Attorney General for Ireland, holding un- 
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of Her Majesty’s Attorney General haj 
| been in like cases—that in this coup 
that application would have been acceded 
to; but it was refused in Dublin. He had 
said there was a grave suspicion that one 
panel was prepared on the 11th, then with. 
drawn, and another substituted. Look at 
| the evidence of the high sheriff. He was 
asked— 
“ Was the panel all prepared on one occasion?” 

The answer was— 


“ Tt was, as well as I can recollect. 

“Was it prepared before or after the 13th of 
| the month of May ?—To the best of my recollee. 
, tion it was before it; I am not certain. 

| ** Was the panel all made on that oecasion?— 
Yes, it certainly was.” 





|The evidence of the under sheriff on the 
| same point was :— 
“Were you present at the framing of the 
| panel ?—I was. 
| Was it prepared on one day ?—I cannot reco 
| leet the exact day on which it was prepared, but 
| I think there were two days occupied in prepar- 
ing it.” 
The high sheriff is asked— 

“ Was it you that selected the names from the 
book, or was it the under sheriff ?” 


| 
} 


| . . . 
| The high sheriff says— 

“JT did it.” 
The under sheriff is asked— 

“ Was it you that selected tae names from the 
| book, or was it the high sheriff?” 
| “— 
| The under sheriff says— 
“ T rather think I did it.” 





'Hlow was it possible to reconcile those 
|two statements? The high sheriff went 
| on still further, and being asked if he had 
selected those names from the only proper 
| place, the jurors’ book of the city of Dub- 
,lin, said he had so selected them. The 
|under sheriff was examined, and he said 
he received at least a hundred of those 
| names from a Mr. Wheeler, who had been 
acting in some capacity in the sheriff's of- 
fice, and who, it was a most remarkable 
circumstance, left the city of Dublin two 
or three days before the day of trial of the 
challenge, which was one ground assigned 
for the application of postponement. Two 
gentlemen were selected to try whether 
that panel was fairly chosen or not, both 





der him the office of clerk, was concerned | of those gentlemen holding a very high and 
in unfair practices touching the selection | responsible position in the city of Dublin. 
of the jury. An attempt had been made | As regarded the polities of those gentle 
to serve him for the trial of Mitchel, and| men, he thought he might safely state that 
a postponement of two days was asked in| they both would feel very much offended if 


order that his attendance might be se- 
eured. Ife would venture to say—for 
they had experience of what the conduct 


they were not thought to entertain very 
strong opinions in one direction, certainly 
not the most favourable to the accused. 
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However, the panel was found to be fairly 
chosen, the sheriff stating that it was se- 


ected for its wealth and respectability, 


whilst the under sheriff said he had re- | 


ceived 100 out of the 150 names from Mr. 


Wheeler, who was conveniently absent in | 


London. Out of the whole 150 there were 
but 28 Roman Catholics, and out of the 
first 70 names only 8, the remainder 
being placed last on the list, so that 
there was every possible chance of their 
not being called upon to serve. The 
jurors’ book was arranged alphabeti- 
cally. There were two persons of the 
name of Moore in it; they resided next 
door to each other in one of the principal 
commercial streets of Dublin, carrying on 


the same business, and holding similar | 
The one was a Pro- | 


stations in society. 
testant, the other a Roman Catholic; and 
the sheriff, if he went through the list im- 


partially, would necessarily find the one) 


Moore near the other. Yet the Protestant 
Moore was placed twelfth, and the Roman 
Catholic Moore appeared the 122nd man 
of the 150. Surely, when the Attorney 


General observed the unfair selection, it 
became his bounden duty to do all that in 
him lay to restore the balance, instead of 
allowing the Catholics to remain as only 


one to four upon the panel; whereas they 
ought, according to the jurors’ book, to 
have stood in the ratio of two to every 
Protestant juror. Only 71 persons alto- 
gether answered to their names, and out of 
that number 18 were Catholics. And what 
did the Attorney General? As each Ca- 
tholie came to be sworn for the jury, he 
was at once ordered to stand by, and thirty- 
nine out of the entire seventy-one were 
challenged by that officer. He would say 
to that House, that it was not a fair sys- 
tem of conducting prosecutions, for the 
Attorney General, while the prisoner only 
had the power to challenge twenty-seven 
persons peremptorily, to have the right to 
go on challenging every person, till he ab- 
solutely was enabled to put on his own 
jury to try the case. He perceived from 
4 gesture of the Attorney General that he 
was not disposed to assent to the justice of 
this latter observation; but surely he would 
recollect that in Frost’s trial, even the 
Chief Baron of the E xchequer, a very emi- 
nent authority, had declared that the 
Crown ought not to be allowed an unlimited 
night of challenge, while the prisoner could 
only challenge twenty names, and asserted 
his belief that the law recognised no such 
ight in the Crown. Many other very 
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|eminent persons and lawyers entertained 
/a similar opinion; and one legal authority, 
|to whom hon, Gentlemen opposite, when 
out of office, were particularly disposed to 
'bow—the late Master of the Rolls for Ire- 
land, Sir Michael O’Loghlin, before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, in 1839— 
distinctly stated that he did not believe 
that such was the law of the land. Every 
lawyer knew that an ancient statute re- 
quired the Crown to assign a cause for the 
challenge; and although in later times the 
prerogative had run so high that the 
Crown was not bound to comply with this 
requirement, still the propriety of neglect- 
ing it had been questioned on more than 
one occasion. Why were the eighteen 
Catholics who answered to their names set 
aside? What excuse could the Attorney 
General have for departing so far from the 
|instruetions of many Attorneys General 
who had preceded him in the administra- 
tion of the law in Ireland? Her Majesty’s 
present Ministers, when out of power, had 
never harped so much upon any one string 
as upon that of the unfair administration 
of the law inIreland. Carrying out these 
views, Sir M. O’Loghlen, writing in Feb- 
ruary, 1836, to the Crown solicitors acting 
under him in Ireland, used language to 
this effect :— 
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*“*T do not wish that you should exercise the 
right without having some sufficient cause, not 
founded on any political or religious distinction. 
I am glad to know, from what passed when I 
spoke to you on the subject, that you agree with 
me in thinking that convictions obtained in cases 
in which the right shall not have been exercised, 
will have a more beneficial effect than those which 
may be procured when some of the jurors are 
objected to. There may, and probably will be, 
some acquittals not warranted by a calm consider- 
ation of the evidence; but after an anxious con- 
sideration of the subject, and an experience of the 
result of the present system, I think that I should 
not on that account refrain from adopting the 
course above stated, In England no such right is 
claimed.” 

These instructions had been carried fur- 
ther by a gentleman who had subsequently 
held the office of Attorney General for Ire- 
land, and who now filled the important post 
of Lord Chancellor of that country. He re- 
ferred to Lord Chancellor Brady, whose au- 
thority no one would be disposed to impugn. 
He would now direct their attention to the 
manner in which it was supposed that sys- 
tem had been worked out, as given by Sir 
M. O’Loghlen and Judge Perrin before 
the Committee of the House of Lords, 
when asked—Supposing in the case of a 
political libel, a man notoriously a violent 
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political partisan, and known to express at 
public meetings the strongest opinions cor- 
responding exactly with those of the man 
upon trial, came forward, he should con- 
sider it safe for the administration of jus- 
tice that such a man should be sworn? Sir 
M. O’Loghlen replied that the challenge 
might be maintained in such a ease; but 
it was better that he should be allowed to 
be sworn than he should be set aside, and 
a conviction obtained upon the verdict of a 
jury selected by the prosecutor; and that 
he could state that during the time he was 
Attorney General he had many persons as 
jurors of notoriously identical political opi- 
nions with the accused, and yet obtained 
convictions. Judge Perrin, on being in- 
terrogated upon the same subject, answered 
—that he thought the moral effect of al- 
lowing the men to be sworn as they were 
returned by the sheriff, unless, indeed, 
there were good cause for the challenge, 
was preferable to exercising the right of 
challenge without assigning the cause. 
What was the reason that the present At- 
torney General had departed from these 
instructions? He had made the most ac- 
curate inquiries into the subject; and, af- 
ter availing himself of every possible source 
of information, he was prepared to state in 
that House that ten out of those eighteen 
Catholics so set aside were not connect- 
ed with any political association whatever. 
He would now come to what was, perhaps, 
a more serious part of the case. There 
was not only one such trial when the Ca- 
tholics called to serve on the jury were set 
aside; but, unfortunately for the case 
which the Government would endeavour to 
make out, there had been four such juries 
struck off before the particular one to 
which he had just been alluding. He meant 
the trials of Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Meagher; 
and the juries that were struck to try 
John Mitchel in the case abandoned before 
the new Felony Act came into operation. 
Now, the practice of striking special juries 
was somewhat different. Forty-eight names 
were drawn from the ballot box for the 
special jury, 24 had been struck off, 12 of 
them by the Crown; but these 12 so struck 
off by the Crown were all the Catholics out 
of the 48; and 11 out of this 12 were to- 
tally unconnected with any political associ- 
ation. In the case of the jury to try Mr. 
Meagher for sedition, the Crown had 
struck off 10 Catholics, seven of whom 
were not connected with any political asso- 
ciation. One of that seven was a Mr, 
Powell, a highly-respectable brewer in 
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Dublin, who, he could state on his own 
knowledge, was of the very high Whig 
school of polities, if, indeed, he were hot 
something nearer akin to a Conseryatiye 
A Mr. John Macailiff was another of the 
seven Catholics, who, although tinged with 
no political partisanship, had been struck 
off the panel; and he could ayvouch tha 
Macailiff had habitually voted for the Con. 
servatives and against the Repeal candi. 
dates. With regard to the jury in the 
ease of J. Mitchel, for sedition, Thomas 
Laffan, Esq., a gentleman who had for 
several years sustained the office of a di. 
rector of the Bank of Ireland, was a (a. 
tholic, and never interfered with polities 
at all, had also been struck off the panel, 
It was curious to contrast the recent con- 
duct of the noble Lord now at the head 
of the Government, and the right hon, 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De. 
partment, with the protestations in which 
that noble Lord and that right hon. Baronet 
dealt so profusely when the right hon. Ba. 
ronet the Member for Tamworth was First 
Minister of the Crown. It was as curious 
as it was interesting and profitable to refer 
to Hansard, and to see what took place on 
the striking of the jury which was empan- 
nelled to try O’Contell and his fellow. 
traversers. The case then _ brought 
against the Government: was, that from 
that jury ten Catholics were struck of 
by the Crown. It was distinctly proved 
with respect to eight of those Catho- 
lies that there was the strongest possi- 
ble reason for suspecting that they were 
implicated with Mr. O’Connell in his poli- 
tical delinquencies, and that, in point of 
fact, they were members of his Repeal 
Association. The ninth was proved to 
have signed the requisition called the Tara 
mecting. The explanation, however, which 
was then offered in justification of the Go- 
vernment, totally failed to give satisfaction 
to the hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who 
now occupied the Treasury bench. He 
was at a loss to understand on what pre- 
text of justice or of honour the Ministers 
should refuse to apply to the transactions 
of 1848 the same rule which they had ap- 
plied to those of 1844. Look to the first 
paragraph in the speech delivered by the 
noble Lord, on the occasion of the disens- 
sion which took place in that House in 
1844 with respect to the constitution of 
the jury in O’Connell’s case :— 

“ Tt did so happen then that, of the forty-eight 
name that had been chosen, there were only ten 
of those persons that were Koman Catholics, aud 
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it happened that it having been the former custom 
always to leave out Roman Catholies and Liberal 
Protestants, that those ten Roman Catholics and 
two Protestants were struck out by the Solicitor 
forthe Crown. It does, Sir, appear to me that 
such a fact of itself deprives the whole of those 
roceedings of any weight or value. I could un- 
derstand the objection that might have been made 
if those persons, whether Protestants or Roman 
Catholics, had contributed to the funds of the as- 
sociation. This might be a proper objection to 
them. It might be said, ‘It is not because you 
are a Roman Catholic you are to be left on a 
jury. Your doing so does not entitle you more 
than any other man to be there.’ 
resard to two of those persons who have been 
struck off, there is an affidavit that two of them, 


and there is the affidavit made by one of them, | 


that he was not a member of the Repeal Associa- 


tion, and never had been a subscriber to its funds, | 


If that, then, be so, I collect that these two were 
left out because they were Roman Catholies ; the 


conclusion is that the other eight, whether sub- | 


seribers or not to the repeal funds, would have 
been equally omitted.” 
Ifthe doctrines which the noble Lord so em- 


phatically enforced in 1844 were correct, he | 


should like to know on what grounds the 


noble Lord was prepared to justify the fif- | 
teen cases of exclusion of Catholies to which ! 


the attention of the House was now called ? 
Where were the glorious promises of the 
noble Lord and his great protestations ? 
Ile had been for two years and a half in 
office, and all he had been able to accom- 


plish was to keep Ireland, not to govern | 


her. The noble Lord was in his place un- 
til the present Motion was called on, but he 
suddenly vanished. 


Roman Catholic population of Ireland did | 


not appear to the noble Lord to be of suffi- 
cient importance to justify his attendance. 
Inthe absence, however, of the noble Lord, 
he would take the liberty of reading a pas- 
sage from a speech delivered in the course 
of the same debate by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Seeretary for the Home Depart- 
ment. The words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were as follows :— 

“The moral effect of a verdict did not consist 
in the form of law, but in the conviction of its 
Justice, and of the impartiality of the tribunal be- 
fore which the cause was tried. In the present 
state of Ireland they were engaged in a solemn 
case of the administration of criminal justice. 
Were six Roman Catholies to be placed on their 
tial in such a country as Ireland, a country 
where party spirit and religious feeling ran high, 


before a jury of men holding opinions diametrically | 


opposed in religion, and it might be supposed in 
Politics also, to themselves ? ” 

Such were the sentiments in 1844 of the 
right hon. Baronet. But about that same 
time there were statements made in the 
tity of Dublin by other hon. Gentlemen— 
tow Members of the Government—and a 
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course of conduct was pursued by them, 
which if those same Gentlemen were right 
in the course they adopted in 1848, left 
the dispassionate observer no alternative 
| but to conclude that their behaviour, in 
1844, was factious and vexatious, and emi- 
| nently opposed to the proper administration 
| of justice. He had made it his business to 
refer to the papers of that day, and he 
found that twenty-four hours were not per- 
mitted to elapse before a meeting of Ca- 
tholies was held in the city of Dublin to 
protest against the indignity which had 
been offered to the Catholie population of 
Ireland by the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment, with respect to the jury empanelled 
to try Mr. O’Connell. To the requisition 
‘convening that meeting, the name of no 
less a person than Iler Majesty’s present 
| Attorney General for Ireland was attached; 
}as also were the names of his right hon. 
| Friend the present Master of the Mint, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
|Seeretary for Ireland (Mr. Redington). 
The Master of the Mint, for whose splen- 
did intellectual attributes no man could 
have a higher admiration than he, attended 
the meeting, and what was his first de- 
| claration ?— 

“Tt is,” he said, “a source of very great pride 
| to me, and a fact which I will remember with gra- 
tification as long as | live, that mine was the very 
first name that was attached to the requisition by 
which you have been called together. The time 
is come for making a great popular demonstration 
| of our feelings, and a demonsiration of our feel- 
ings is also a demonstration of our power.” 

(It was not then criminal to talk in that 
strain.) 

“The nation is now our own. My advice is, 
that you should present a memorial to the Queen 
and petitions to both Houses of Parliament, stating 
your cause of complaint with calmness and me- 
thod, and without exaggeration. That all the 
Catholies have been struck off is an admitted fact. 
It has been suggested that they were all members 
of the Repeal Association, and therefore guilty of 
some of the overt acts charged in the indictment. 
| Suppose they were so, I do not think such a cir- 
| cumstanee would at all relieve the prosecutors from 
| the grave imputation they have incurred.” 





| Such was the language held in 1844 by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Master of 


the Mint. The right hon. Gentleman went 
;on to argue the ease, and submitted that 
if there had been in England an indictment 
charging an influential body with seeking 
Parliamentary Reform, vast indignation 
would be everywhere exhibited if the Crown 
Solicitor were to strike off the jury every 
one who happened to be a member of the 


Reform Club. He concluded— 
Z, 
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“ The conduct of the prosecutors proved that 

foul play had been practised, and he, therefore, 
called for the strictest and most searching Parlia- 
mentary inquiry.” 
The reporter added, ‘‘ The meeting here 
rose en masse, and cheered for several 
minutes.’’ The next speaker at that meet- 
ing was Mr. Wyse, who called on his fellow- 
subjects in England to say whether it would 
be fair, in the event of a man who was a 
Chartist in politics being indicted for an 
offence, that all persons who happened to 
be Chartists as well should be excluded 
from the jury box. The third speaker was 
Mr. Redington, who declared it to be his 
opinion that the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment would neither redound to the 
eredit of the Cabinet nor the safety of the 
State. Such were the sentiments formerly 
professed on the subject of jury packing 
by the very men who now sat upon the 
Treasury bench. But the most extraor- 
dinary matter of all was, that to the requi- 
sition convening the meeting was affixed 
the name of the present Attorney General 
for Ireland who conducted all the recent 
prosecutions. The next name in the list 
of those who so energetically protested 
against the practice of jury packing was a 
more exalted one than any yet cited, being 
no other that of the present Chief Governor 
of Ireland. A Motion condemnatory of 
the improper conduct imputed to the Go- 
vernment of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth having been brought 
forward by the Marquess of Normanby, 
and having been lost ona division, the dis- 
sentient Peers put their protest on record. 
The protest, as drawn up, eontained five or 
six reasons of objection. The fifth reason 
ran in the following words :— 

“ Dissentient, because the recent prosecutions 
have been conducted in a manner which deprives 
them of all that moral weight which belongs to 
the due administration of justice.” 

Some of the dissentient Peers signed the 
Protest for one, two, or three reasons; but 
the Lord Lieutenant was so taken by the 
whole proceeding, that his name appeared 
the second on the list; and the world was 
given to understand that it was for all the 
assigned reasons (for all without exception) 
that the signature of ‘ Clarendon”’ had 
been attached. He had now considered 
this transaction in the same aspect as that 
in which that which was deemed to be a si- 
milar transaction was considered in 1844 
by those who were now Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters; but he admitted that he shou!d have 
but slight claims on the attention of the 
House, and could allege but trivial reasons 





in favour of the appointment of the Com. 
mittee for which he was applying, if he 
had no better grounds on which to base 
his application than such as were furnished 
by the inconsistent and very contradieto 

conduct of those who had occupied the 
Treasury bench. Was there nothing in 
the present condition of Ireland to wam 
that House against doing anything to in. 
duce the people of that country to believe 
that the laws and institutions of England, 
which were given to them as a blessing 
and a boon, were not to be administered 
honestly and impartially, but that, on the 
contrary, justice was to be distorted by 
fraud and contrivance ? Was there nothing 
in the present condition of Ireland which 
rendered it unwise and impolitic that the 
people of that country should be taught to 
believe that a man was not to get a fair 
trial under the laws of England; but that, 
on the contrary, the prosecutor was to be 
at liberty to select men to try a prisoner, 
not because they were impartial or respect- 
able, but because of their decided and well- 
known aversion to his opinions? It had 
been asserted that the men selected to 
serve on the jury which tried Mitchel, had 
been so selected because of their wealth 
and respectability. Anything more incor- 
rect had never been alleged. The foreman 
of that jury, so distinguished for its wealth 
and superior respectability, was a bankrupt 
in the city of Dublin within the last two 
or three years. Others of the jury had 
also been bankrupts or insolvents; and 
yet those were the men, to make way for 
whom men of well-known wealth, and 
whose respectability was true, genuine, and 
undoubted, were set aside, and contemp- 
tuously rejected. Was there any reason 
why the Government should thus tamper 
with the affections of the Irish people! 
The noble Lord now at the head of the 
Government saw, when in opposition, vi- 
sions of plenty and unfailing sources of 
great prosperity for Irelond, which to real- 
ise and to make productive needed nothing 
but his advent to power. Waste lands 
became fertile valleys to his glowing ima- 
gination, and everything promised peace, 
plenty, and prosperity. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Sheil), in 
powerful and commanding language, an 

with an eloquence which no one in that 
House but himself could have displayed, 
pointed out how the fertile resources 0 

far distant colonies might be made sub- 
servient to the requirements of this cowl 
try and of her poorer sister across We 
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Channel. Other hon, Gentlemen now 
in the Government drew pictures equally 
glowing. They all descanted on their 

uliar hobbies ; but every one of them, 
from the highest to the lowest, in both 
Houses of Parliament, stated, over and 
over again, that unless some settlement 
with respect to the Catholic clergy in 
Ireland were speedily achieved, there could 
be no peace in that land. The Ses- 
sion of 1847 passed over without witness- 
ing any such measure. The Session of 
1848 was about to expire, and no such 
measure had as yet been introduced. 
They had been sitting since November. 
The first thing that Government had called 
for was a Coercion Bill for Ireland. The 
Irish representatives naturally expressed 
their amazement, and protested against 
the infraction of so many solemn pledges, 
and the violation of so many glorious pro- 
mises. They were told to keep themselves 
quiet, and that all would be right in Feb- 
ruary. The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) 
treated the House to a summary of the 
great remedial measures which it was in 
the contemplation of the Government to 
introduce. One of those measures was a 


Bill to facilitate the sale of encumbered 


estates. Of that measure he would not 
now speak in detail; but he had his own 
opinion of it, and did not think that in a 
country where five millions’ worth of pro- 
perty was on sale, and could not find a 
purchaser, any great good would result 
from throwing ten millions more into the 
market. The next remedial measure that 
was promised was one for the improvement 
of the laws relating to landlords and ten- 
ants. What had become of it? Then 
they were to have had a Bill to improve 
the grand-jury system, which they were 
told was a pest, a nuisance, and a scourge; 
but no such measure had as yet, that he 
was aware of, been laid upon the table. 
What were the great remedial measures, 
he should like to know, which the Govern- 
ment had in their contemplation in the 
year 1846? Where were they? What 
had become of them? When the noble 
Lord was out of office, he had nothing 
but large schemes. Nothing moderate 
or small would do for him. He would 
have nothing that was not a large and 
comprehensive scheme. But at length an 
eventful period in the history of the noble 
Lord’s party arrived. He alluded to the 
latter end“ of 1845, when the right 
hon, Gentlemen opposite were not able to 
om an Administration. The right hon. 
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Baronet the Member for Tamworth again 
came into office; and then, as of course, 
no one would attribute to the noble Lord’s 
party any motive for seeking for office, ex- 
cept a desire for the advantage of the 
country, the noble Lord came down on the 


22nd of January, 1846, and said— 


“ T certainly had formed a great and compre- 
hensive scheme to lay the foundation of a lasting 
peace in Ireland. I certainly did entertain this 
dream, and it is on that account only that I re- 
gret I had not been able to form an Administra- 
tion.” 
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Surely, at the end of 1848, after two 
Coercion Bills, and another to be intro- 
duced before twelve hours passed by, he 
had a right to ask where was this great 
comprehensive scheme ? And now, having 
stated these facts, and having made this 
appeal to the House, he would again ask 
them not to send the Irish representatives 
back to their constituents, without, in the 
words of the address of 1834, and of the 
reply from the Crown to that address, 
enabling them to say that they were 
‘** willing to redress grievances, and to 
examine into well-founded complaints.” 
He would ask, was not the present a time, 
not for great comprehensive schemes, but 
for an inquiry demanded by justice? The 
warning had often been given in that 
House that the time might come when 
they should find it necessary to look to 
Ireland. The noble Lord had often re- 
verted to the convulsions that might take 
place in Europe from any change in the 
Government of France. At the present 
time, when that change had taken place— 
when republics were springing into exist- 
ence around them—when war was in the 
south of Europe, and when peace was 
searcely established in the north—heasked, 
might not the moment be near when it 
would be advisable to rally round the 
Throne every portion of Her Majesty’s 
subjects? He would ask them to show 
to Irishmen that they were ready to do 
justice; and he would say for all classes of 
his countrymen that they would find their 
valour and loyalty as conspicuous as it 
had always been in times gone by. He 
had brought the question forward in this 
spirit, because he was anxious to conciliate 
the Irish people. [‘‘ Hear!”’] That 
sneer, he thought, but ill became men 
who for years had been in connivance with 
others, lashing the people of Ireland into 
the state of discontent of which they now 
complained. It ill became those who had 
encouraged, when out of power, every 


Z2 
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species of agitation in Ireland, and who 
had continued their connivance with the 
parties who were engaged in that agitation, 
after their accession to office. He had 
brought forward this Motion, he would re- 
peat, from an anxiety to conciliate the 
people of Ireland, and to enable them to 
recover the vantage ground from which 
they had themselves retired; as he be- 
lieved that if they granted this inquiry 
they would give an assurance to the 
people of Ireland that all their promises 
had not been pretences, but that they were 
really anxious for the welfare of that 
country. 

Sm G. GREY: The hon. Gentleman 
stated that he addressed the House with 
much hesitation as to the prudence or 
expediency, under existing circumstances, 
of bringing forward this Motion. How- 
ever, after having deliberately considered 
whether he would bring it forward or 
not, he had determined that it was his 
duty to bring it under the notice of the 
House; but in arriving at that determina- 
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tion, he had prescribed to himself—he 
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visitations of distress, postponing discus. 
sions respecting popular rights and the ex. 
tension of the franchise, to the work of 
feeding the hungry and clothing the naked, 
and rescuing from starvation and death 
the fellow-countrymen of the hon. Gentle. 
man, whom he has deluded with the phan- 
tom of repeal. I will not now enter into that 
wide question which has been opened, and 
which may more properly be discussed on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Roch. 
dale; but I will content myself with say- 
ing that the Government will not be deter. 
red, so long as they have the honour of 
holding office, from discharging their duty 
to their country, and from taking those 
measures on their own responsibility which 
the law authorises them to take, or in pro- 
posing to Parliament to grant additional 
powers for the purpose of maintaining the 
peace and security of Ireland, and of every 
part of this great empire, by any taunts of 
the hon. Gentleman, who, in 1841, was an 
ardent repealer, and admirer of the late 
Mr. 0’Conne!i—who, at that time spoke 
of the Melbourne Government as the most 


intimated—the solemn duty and obliga-{| paternal Government, and lauded it with 


tion of keeping strictly to the point, and | 


of showing the House whatever might be | 


the tone of his speeches made at differ- | 


ent periods out of the House—whatever | 
might be the tone and character of the | 
few speeches he had made in the House 
since he had been a Member of it, that at | 
all events to-night the House should see 
that he could keep within the bounds of 
moderation, and that he was only actuated 
by a pure love of justice, and a desire to 
establish the fair and impartial administra- 
tion of justice. Therefore, the hon. Mem- 
ber was to abstain from every topic not 
necessarily connected with the point he 
had to establish, and the Motion he had to 
submit to the House. I appeal to the 
House as to how far the hon. Gentleman 
has kept that promise, in the latter part of | 
his speech at least. I have, perhaps, no 
right to complain of this. Belonging to a 
Government which has failed to recognise 
the merits of the hon. Member, I probably 
should not be surprised at hearing from 
him a violent party speech, most unfairly | 
impugning the conduct of the Government 
during the time they have been in office; 
though the hon. Gentleman seems to be 
forgetful of the time which this House 
spent (while the hon. Gentleman was mak- | 
ing speeches at public meetings in Ireland) | 
in passing Acts calculated to mitigate the 
severity of one of the most a eel 


| 





his eloquence—who, in 1844, wrote a 
pamphlet just as laudatory of the Gover- 
ment of Lord De Grey—and who, if I am 
not misinformed, since he has taken his 
seat in this House, and while a petition 
was pending against his return, gave the 
Government reason to suppose that he 
would not be among their opponents, if 
they used their influence to have that peti- 
tion withdrawn. [Mr. Keoen denied the 
truth of that statement.] If the hon. 
Member denies the truth of the statement, 
I must withdraw it. [M. Keoen: I re- 
pudiate all the statements of the right 
hon. Baronet excepting that referring to 
the pamphlet which has been alluded to.] 
I refer to an election dinner given to Mr. 
Dillon Browne, at which I find that a 
Mr. William Keogh was present. At 
that dinner the whole of the persons 
shouted out ‘ Dillon Browne and Repeal,” 
and the greatest enthusiasm was evinced 
in favour of ‘ Repeal.’’ It is on this 
evidence that I supposed the hon. Gentle- 
man to be a repealer. And when the 


health of Mr. O’Connell was proposed, Mr. 


W. Keogh was called upon to respond to 
the toast; and that gentleman, after 
speaking in the strongest terms of Mr. 
0’Connell, and avowing his approbation of 
the course of that gentleman, and also et- 
pressing himself most enthusiastically for 
repeal, said— 
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«You are fighting for English constitutional | 
liberty led on by O’Connell, and under the most | 
sternal Government I have ever seen, the | 
Government over which Lord Melbourne pre- | 


sides.” 


If the hon. Gentleman denies his identity 
gs the same Mr. W. Keogh, then I have no- 
thing to say upon that point. And I would 
then refer to a pamphlet called Ireland 
under Lord De Grey, published in 1844, 
which has always been attributed to the 
hon. Gentleman, and I believe has not been 
repudiated by him, in which he warmly ap- 
proved of the Administration of Lord De 
Grey. But I will repeat that the Govern- 
ment will not be deterred by the taunts of 
the hon. Gentleman from proposing to Par- 
jiament those measures which they think 
necessary for that country. I come now to 
ihe ease the hon. Gentleman has laid before 
the House, avoiding all other topics; and I 
can assure the hon. Gentleman that I en- 
tirely concur with him in the opinion he has 
expressed of the importance of securing a 
fair and impartial administration of jus- 
tiee; but I confess I should be sorry to be 
tried by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
if I may judge of his fairness by the ex- 
tracts he has made from Hansard, which 
he has so diligently studied, although he 
has been so short a time a Member of this 
House. I will follow the hon. Gentleman 
in the course he has taken, although he 
reversed the order of the trials, thinking, 
perhaps, that the trial of Mr. Mitchel was 
a stronger case than either of the other two. 
The hon. Gentleman first referred to the 
conduct of the sheriff in striking the jury. 
Ido not at all mean to say that anything 
was done by the sheriff inconsistent with the 
law, or the duty he had to perform. I am 
nerely dealing with the case as connected 
with the Government; and have to con- 
sider how far the Government is affect- 
ed by this charge. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman, who spoke as a lawyer, 
or rather as an advocate, should have 
said what is the power which the Govern- 
ment have of selecting the sheriff. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman must know 
that the Government have not that power. 
(Mr. Keoeu: They have for Dublin.] I 
understand the practice to be, for the Chief 

ustice to return the names of three gen- 
tlemen, and, out of those three, one is 
chosen to serve. “But the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman impugned the conduct of 
the sheriff; but, in doing so, he failed to 
establish the charge against him, of hav- 
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lug made an unfair and partial selection of 
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the jury list, in order to obtain the convie- 
tion of Mitchel. This question was raised 
by the challenge of the array; that challenge 
was made in the way pointed out by law, 
and a tribunal was appointed by the court 
legally to try the question. _It was tried; 
and now the hon. and learned Gentleman 
asks us to set aside the verdict that was 
returned, and to decide that the sheriff 
acted with unfairness. Then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, that the brother 
of Mr. Monahan was away, and therefore 
there was no opportunity of examining him 
upon the question. That point was also 
raised in the court, and the court not only 
decided on evidence that there was ample 
time to have served that gentleman with 
notice, and dismissed the charge that he 
kept out of the way to prevent such ser- 
vice, but said that they believed the com- 
plaint was made for the purpose of delay. 
But, did the sheriff in the case do any- 
thing not authorised by law? He would 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman whe- 
ther a great portion of his remarks were 
not an attack upon the law rather than 
upon the practice, and whether the sheriff 
was not bound to return a certain number 
from the larger list, out of which the jury 
should be selected? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that in Frost’s case ano- 
ther practice was adopted, that of an al- 
phabetical list, and that an objection being 
made by the counsel for the prisoner of the 
departure from the usual practice, and the 
court appearing inclined to allow it, the 
Attorney General waved the point. But 
what does that show but that the usual 
practice being not an alphabetical arrange- 
ment, it gave rise to an objection; and 
that if the sheriff had in this case departed 
from the usual course, and made an alpha- 
betical list, it would have been made the 
ground of an objection on the part of the 
prisoner’s counsel. Then, said the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the Attorney Ge- 
neral having obtained this unfair selection, 
which had been prepared before the trial, 
should, in order to restore the balance, 
have left on the jury the Roman Catholics. 
I think that if the Attorney General 
had taken that course, he would have neg- 
lected his duty under the circumstances 
of the case. I will read to the House the 
instructions of the Attorney General to 
the Crown Solicitor, and will ask the 
House whether they are in accordance 
with the duty he had to perform, or whe- 
ther it would have been better performed 
by his leaving on the list simply Roman Ca- 
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tholics because he found them there? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said the in- 
structions of Sir C. O’Loghlen required that 
the Crown Solicitor should not set aside 
any person on the ground of political opin- 
ions, and that the instructions of Lord 
Chancellor Brady were not to set aside any 
person on the ground of any political or 
religious opinions, and that the Crown So- 
licitor should be able to state the grounds 
upon which any person was set aside. But 
those instructions were issued for ordinary 
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| It is a notorious fact that jurors in Ireland 
have been subjected to a species of perse. 
| cution for venturing faithfully to discharge 
| their duty. It was to save Mr. Campbell 
\from becoming an object of persecution 
| that he was set aside. Mr. Campbell was 
}a Catholic and a grocer; and it was appre. 
| hended that he would be ruined in his busi. 
| ness if he were on the jury, and ventured 
to give a verdict for the Crown. If the 
House will only bear in mind the peculiar 
cireumstances under which the trials took 


trials, and were justly so considered by | place, I am sure it will not be disposed to 
Mr. Monahan ; and his instructions to Mr. concur in the censure which the hon. and 
Kemmis, the Crown Solicitor, were these :— | learned Member has cast upon the Attor. 

“«The Queen v. Mitchel.’ Dear Sir—In an- ney General for Treland. The hon. Mem. 
swer to your letter requiring my instructions re- | ber stated that eighteen Catholics had been 
lative to the course to be pursued by you in set- | set aside; but he ought to have added that 


ting aside jurors on the part of the Crown in this 
case, I beg to say it is not, and never was, my 
wish or intention that any juror should be set 
aside on account of his religious opinions, But 


with respect to the propriety of setting aside | 
jurors on account of their political opinions, I do | 


not think that the instructions given on the sub- 
ject by previous law officers were ever intended 
to apply to a case like the present, in which a 
party is to be tried for a political offence, and is 
openly supported and countenaneed by certain 
political associations. I have, therefore, no hesi- 
tation in saying that in the present case you 


should set aside on the part of the Crown, without } 
regard to their religious opinions, all persons | 
whom, from the inquiries you have made, and the | 


information you have received, you find to enter- 
tain those peculiar political opinions avowed by 
the accused, and the associations by which he is 


supported ; and, having regard to the extraordi- | 
nary proceedings which have been had recourse to | 
in order to intimidate the jury, I think you should | 


also set aside such persons as, from their position, 
occupation, and circumstynces, would be likely, 
by such intimidation, to be deterred from a fair 
and conscientious discharge of their duty as 
jurors. All that I wish for is a fair, impartial, 
and unbiassed jury; and, in my opinion, to allow 


any not coming within this deseription to be | 


sworn would be to defeat the administration of 
the law, and be totally inconsistent with the true 
principle of trial by jury, which is, that the juror 
should stand indifferent between the Crown and 
the prisoner.” 

This is my answer to the charge brought 
against the Roman Catholic Attorney Ge- 
neral when he is attacked for not retaining 
the whole of the Roman Catholics upon 
the jury. [Mr. Koen: No, no!] Per- 
haps the hon. and Jearned Gentleman is not 


conscious of what he said at the moment; 


but I understood him to say the whole of the 
Roman Catholics. But I would ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, whether, if 
he had held the office of Attorney General, 
he would have dissented from the terms of 
that letter, and would have altered one 
word of those instructions of Mr. Monahan ? 


| twenty-one Protestants were also set aside, 
|The hon. and learned Member referred to 
ten persons who, he said, ought to have 
been retained on the jury in Mitchel’s 
case; but I know that with respect to six 
| of those gentlemen, they formed part of a 
list in the possession of the prisoner’s s0- 
| licitor to be retained in the panel, because, 
| I presume, they were sunposed to be fa- 
‘vourable to him. That was the reason 
| why they were set aside, and not because 
‘they were Catholies, for recollect, Mr. 
Mitchel himself was a Protestant. It was 
|not true that the Crown exercised the 
right of peremptory challenge. The pr- 
soner could exercise the right of peremp- 
tory challenge in twenty cases, but the 
Crown could not have recourse to it in 
one; the Crown could challenge only on 
cause assigned. I say, then, that in the 
circumstances of the case the Attorney 
General would not have discharged the 
duties of his office fairly if he had pursued 
the course which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman recommends. In Mr. O'Brien's 
case also the traverser was a Protestant; 
and, therefore, no religious question was 
involved in the setting aside of Catho- 
lies. I will read to the House a statement 
drawn up by the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, which will place the House in pos- 
session of the principles on which he acted. 
The statement was addressed to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and is as follows :— 


“Todo not believe that a single person was 
struck off the list of jurymen on account of his 
religious opinions.. It is unnecessary for me, 
being a Roman Catholic, to assure your Exeel- 
lency, that I could have no desire to exclude from 
juries persons against whom there existed no ob- 
jection but that they were of the same religious 
persuasion as myself. It was in consequence 

Mr. Kemmis’s determination not to exclude any 
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Roman Catholic to whom no political objection 
existed, that he allowed the name of Mr. Fitz- 
werald to remain on the list, because he was a 
Roman Catholic ; and he had not obtained any in- 
formation leading him to believe that his political 
opinions coincided with those of the traversers. 
It is generally understood that Mr. Fitzgerald is 
one of the two who held out for the acquittal of 
Mr, O’Brien, the other being of similar politics, 
but a member of the Established Church. I be- 
lieve, shortly after the trial, Mr. Fitzgerald at- 
tended a repeal meeting in Conciliation-hall, and 
took very great credit to himself for the course he 
pursued onthe jury. Another thing which has, Iun- 
derstand, attracted observation, is that in forming 
the list of 48, some most respectable persons, 
magistrates—for instance, Mr. Roe—were ob- 
jected to on the part of the Crown ; while others, 
to whom a similar objection existed were allowed 
toremain in. This occurred in this way :—I was 
yery anxious that there should be no danger of a 
postponement of the trial in consequence of not 
having a full attendance of qualified jurors, and 
accordingly instructed Mr, Kemmis to object to 
all persons not legally qualified to serve, as other- 
wise an objection would probably be made by the 
traversers at the trial. In pursuance of those in- 
structions, when the name of Mr. Rowe, and, I be- 
lieve, some others, were drawn, they were objected 
to by Mr. Kemmis. The counsel or solicitor who 
attended for the traversers admitted the existence 
of the objection, and the names were not put on the 
list. Ina few minutes after the names of others si- 
nilarly cireumstanced were drawn, and a similar 
objection made, when the counsel for the traver- 
sers refused to admit the existence of the objection, 
though it was notorious, but ‘beyond strict legal 
proof; this not being forthcoming, the person, 
though legally disqualified, was allowed to remain 


when reducing the list from 48 to 24. As it is 
probable some observations may be made as to 
the right exercised by the Crown of setting 
aside juries in the case of the ‘Queen v. Mitchel,’ 
I take the liberty of enclosing to your Excellency 
4 copy of my instructions to the Crown Soli- 
citor,” 


I have also a letter from Mr. Kemmis, the 
Crown Solicitor, in which he declares that 
he acted in strict accordance with the in- 
structions given by the Attorney General. 
I will now proceed to notice the articles of 
indictment which the hon. and learned 
Member has preferred against myself. I 
anticipated that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would refer to a speech which I 
delivered in 1841; and before this diseus- 
sion commenced I went up to the library to 
look at it, and I found a passage marked 
with ink, probably by the hon. and learned 
Member himself. “As I said before, I 
should be sorry to trust the hon. and 
leaned Gentleman as an impartial judge, 
though I do not deny that he is a zealous 
advocate. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
however, has not been very scrupulous in 
selecting extracts from the speech delivered 
Y me on a former occasion to which he 
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| has referred. On looking back to that 
| speech, there is not a word which I would 
|not utter in the position I now occupy. 
I then held precisely the same opinion 
which I hold now, and which I then stated, 
that, commencing at the point at which 
the Crown Solicitor began to strike the 
juries, he could not, in the discharge of 
the duty imposed upon him, have taken 
any other course than that which he pur- 
sued. But the hon. and learned Gentleman 
kept that fact back. I am not surprised 
at that, because I know he is a skilful ad- 
vocate; but I must say that I have a much 
greater opinion of his skill and talent than 
I have of his fairness and impartiality in 
conducting his case. In the speech to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
referred, I said, with regard to the striking 
of the jury— 

“The right hon, Gentleman, feeling that the 

pure administration of justice was a subject upon 
which this House and the people of this country 
were most deeply and properly sensitive—feeling 
the force of the observations which have been 
made, both within the walls of the House and out 
of doors, upon certain parts of the proceedings in 
the late trials in Ireland, addressed himself first 
to the defence of the Government in reference to 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics from the jury 
by which the trayersers in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench were tried. Upon that subject I am bound 
to say, taking up the question at the point where 
the Crown Solicitor attended to strike the jury, 
and placing implicit reliance on the statement of 
the right hon. Baronet, I am not prepared to as- 
sert that the Crown Solicitor could have adopted 
any other course than that which he took. In 
expressing this opinion, I say nothing at present 
of the policy of the Government in instituting 
prosecutions which necessarily involved such a 
result.” 
I do not wish to reopen the question with 
regard to the policy of those prosecutions, 
as no observation has been made on the 
subject by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. I then proceeded— 

“ But if, as appears to have been admitted, 
eight out of ten Catholics were members of the 
Repeal Association, and of the remaining two, 
one, although not a member, was proved to have 
signed the requisition for a meeting—for so he 
had understood the right hon. Gentleman— [Sir 
J. Granam: Was believed to have signed it, and 
not denied.] Believed and not denied, then, to 
have signed a requisition for calling one of those 
multitudinous meetings, the proceedings at which 
meeting were to furnish part of the evidence for 
the prosecution—I am bound to say that, with 
regard to these nine out of the ten Catholies, the 
Crown Solicitor would not have discharged his 
duty had he allowed them to remain upon the 
jury. With regard to the remaining one, the 
right hon. Gentleman has pledged his word that 
that person was believed to be a Protestant, but 
that, for reasons known to the Government, which 
they did not feel themselves called upon to dis- 
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close, he had been struck off, those reasons being 
irrespective of the question whether he was a 
Catholic or a Protestant.” 

Those are passages which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should not have sup- 
pressed. I would ask the House what they 
think of the conduct of an hon. Gentleman 
who, in the present critical state of Lreland, 
comes forward and makes charges with an 
utter disregard of fairness and impartiality ? 
I ask the House whether, in defending 
the conduct of Mr. Monahan and Mr. Kem- 
mis now, I am departing in the least from 
the opinions I expressed in 1844? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, not knowing 
that I had the means of referring to the 
speech, endeavoured to induce the House 
to believe that on the oceasion to which he 
has referred, I denounced the conduct of 
the Government, and accused the law offi- 
cers of the Crown of having discharged 
their duty partially. Iam not now pre- 
pared to follow the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman into the wide field of debate as to 
the remedial measures which ought to be 
adopted for improving the condition of Ire- 
land; and still less do 1 wish to anticipate 
the debate which may arise to-morrow on 
the Motion of my noble Friend (Lord J. 
Russell). The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has commented upon my noble Friend’s 
absence, as if, in leaving the House, the 
noble Lord had intended to offer an insult 
to Ireland, and as if—instead of attending 
to the responsible duties of his office —the 
noble Lord was seeking his own pleasure 
and ease. Now, I can assure the House 
that my noble Friend was influenced by no 
feeling of this kind; but as I was aware 
that he had most important duties to per- 
form, I told him that I would remain here, 
with other Members of the Government, 
and that I proposed to address the House 
after the hon. and learned Member for 
Athlone (Mr. Keogh). On that under- 
standing, the noble Lord left the Ilouse; 
and I consider that the attack which has 
been made upon him is most ungencrous, 
most unjust, and most unfair. When the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has_ been 
longer a Member of this House, he will 
know that taunts like these, even when 
thrown out by a man of his versatility of 
genius, will not affect the character of my 
noble Friend, whose life is before the coun- 
try, and whose character commands the 
respect of all, except the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. I have now, I believe, refer- 
red to all those facts with regard to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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seemed to be particularly excited, He 
himself holds Roman Catholic opinions 
and he was anxious that Roman Catholics 
should have been retained upon the jury; 
but while I respect Mr. Monahan’s attach. 
ment to the Roman Catholic faith, | 
honour him for not pandering to popular 
feeling by adopting the course which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Keogh) 
would evidently have wished him to pur. 
sue. I shall oppose the Motion of the hon, 
and learned Gentleman. If he impugns 
the jury laws, which are applicable alike 
to England and to Ireland, let him bring 
in a Bill to amend those laws. I must say 
that, in my opinion, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has entirely failed to establish 
any case which would justify the censure 
implied by this Motion upon the Attorney 
General for Ireland and the Government, 
I am ready, if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman pleases, to take upon myself per- 
sonally the responsibility of the course 
which has been adopted; and I certainly 
think he has entirely failed to show that 
the jury did not act in a most impartial 
and unprejudiced manner, and that they 
did not do full justice between the Crown 
and the prisoner upon trial. 

Mr. KEOGH, in exp/anation, said it 
was a marked characteristic of that House 
to hear impatiently the defence of Members 
who might be accused. <A great charge, 
or rather great charges, had been brought 
against him by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Ile had made altogether three charges 
against him, for none of which had he 
presumed to give his authority. He had 
stated, without authority, that he (Mr. 
Keogh) had caused the Government to be 
informed that he would support them— 

Sir G. GREY: No; what he said was, 
that pending the petition presented against 
the return of the hon. Member, he had not 
given Her Majesty’s Government any rea- 
son to suppose they would find him an op- 
ponent, provided the petition were with- 
drawn. The hon. Gentleman had denied 
that statement; and he (Sir G. Grey) had 
stated he was bound to take the hon. Mem- 
ber’s word. 

Mr. KEOGH said, the right hon. Baro- 
net had not stated that he (Mr. Keogh) 
led Her Majesty’s Government directly or 
indirectly to believe he should give them 
his support if a petition against him were 
withdrawn. But he was glad he had now 
an opportunity of saying he had not given 
Her Majesty’s Government any reason t0 
believe he should not be opposed to them 
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t the petition against his return were 
yithdrawn. So then now, in the place of 
a charge, there were only two refined neg- 
tives. He begged to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman why he (Mr. Keogh) should 
have held out any such expectation to [er 
Vajesty’s Government, having, as he had, 
fought his own election against a candidate 
yho was pledged to the repeal of the 
Union? How could Iler Majesty’s Go- 
verrment have the power of withdrawing 
the petition? But he would now state 
some facts connected with the case, since 
the right hon. Baronet seemed so familiar 
with the repeal candidates and repeal peti- 
tions in Parliament. He (Mr. Keogh) had 
Friends in the House who he thought 
vould repose confidence in the statements 
which he would make, and he would now 
tell the House, that having been opposed 
in his election by a repeal candidate, he 
had been offered, as he before stated, on 
the very hustings—he had been offered 
three diferent times, in the most solemn 
manner, that the repeal candidate should 
be withdrawn—he had been offered it by 
the Roman Catholic bishop, that the re- 
peal candidate should be withdrawn, if, 
even in private, he would say that he 
would favour the repeal ofthe Union. He 
refused, and he was fortunate enough to 
secure his election. He would next state 
the particulars to which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet alluded. le would speak to some 
Friends of his on the other side of the 
House. Ile said that he was there fight- 
ing a battle against a repeal candidate; 
that he had been opposed to the last in a 
contested struggle because he would not 
finch from his declared hostility to repeal; 
and he asked his Friends why he should 
be opposed in such a contest by the Go- 
verment and the Government money ; by 
the money of a Government which had de- 
clared its hostility to a repeal of the Union ? 
And why did he say that, but because he 
was told that the petition against him was 
supported by the promise of money from 
the Government 2? He had stated that to 
his Friends on the other side of the House, 
and he was sure the House would agree 
with him in thinking that such conduct on 
the part of the Government was most in- 
consistent and most unfair. But directly, 
or indirectly, he had never held out any 
expectation of support to Her Majesty’s 

overnment in that House, except so far 
as he could conscientiously give it. But 
the petitions were not withdrawn. Ter 
Majesty’s Government had not withdrawn 
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the petitions. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he had no power to cause them to be 
withdrawn, and yet it was to Her Majesty’s 
Government that he (Mr. Keogh) was to 
apply in order to have them withdrawn. 
But he said that the Government had the 
power, and the charge was a precise one, 
which he was going to make. It was, 
that a Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
had fomented, encouraged, and supported 
that petition against him. The hon. Gen- 
tleman looked quite incredulous—the hon. 
Gentleman who was rejected for the bo- 
rough of Lambeth. The hon. Gentleman, 
after he had been rejected by Lambeth, 
sent a gentleman who was himself only 
twenty-four hours arrived from the colony 
of Newfoundland, where he had lately held 
the office of chief justice. He sent that 
learned gentleman along with the gentle- 
man who had been his agent at the Lam- 
beth election, to see if he could, with any 
chance of success, contest the borough of 
which he (Mr. Keogh) was now the repre- 
sentative. The ex-chief justice of New- 
foundland arrived with the hon. Gentle- 
man’s agent, and he alleged several 
things in favour of the hon. Gentle- 
man ; amongst others, he especially urged 
the large number of suflrages which 
he had received in Lambeth. However, 
he did not think it well finally to try his 
chance at the election, and the ex-chief 
justice and the election agent decamped 
almost as fast as they had arrived. What 
was his (Mr. Keogh’s) surprise to find that 
of the petitions lodged against his return 
—for there were three—the ex-chief jus- 
tice had got up one signed by his (the chief 
justice’s) father; and that whilst he was in 
daily communication with the right hon. 
Baronct himself, he used to come into the 
office to fight the petition, which he (Mr. 
Keogh) succeeded in defeating. The feel- 
ing in the borough of Athlone having, 
however, as he had stated in Kinsale, be- 
come the object of the hon. Gentleman’s 
attention— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The indulgence of 
the House in hearing the hon. Gentleman 
is confined to an explanation in reply to 
any personal attack made upon him. 

Mr. HAWES hoped that, as the hon. 
Gentleman had commenced an attack upon 
him, he might be allowed to finish it. 

Mr. KEOGIL was only making state- 
ments which he thought were connected 
with the charges which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made against him. He next 
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came to the second charge made against 
him by the right hon. Gentleman, who 
had charged him with having published a 
pamphlet in 1843 or 1844. He did not 
know whether it was the custom of hon. 
Members of that House to plead guilty to 
any charge of having published anonymous 
pamphlets which might be made against 
them; but if it were, he had no hesitation 


in saying he was ready to own any that he | 


had published. But the right hon. Baro- 
net seemed not to have made much of it; 
for although he (Mr. Keogh) was ready to 
avow the authorship, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not read a single extract from 


it. The right hon. Gentleman had said | 


that as he (Mr. Keogh) was a lawyer, he 
might possibly plead the Statute of Limita- 
tions to what he had said in 1841; but he 
searcely thought [ler Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could plead it as against what they 
had done in 1844. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had accused him of suppressing 
passages and portions of his speeches; but 
the House had now heard both parties, 
and could judge between them whether the 
charge was a fair one. But where were 
the statements made by him which would 


support the charge made against him by | 


the right hon. Gentleman ? 
° ° ‘ P Quisnam 

Delator ? Quibus indiciis? Quo teste probavit ? 
Where was the paper? Who was the au- 
thority? Let the right hon. Gentleman 
name the paper. He had read a printed 
thing which he called a report of a speech 
made by him (Mr. Keogh) in 1841. Where 
was the passage to be found? [Sir G. 
Grey: It was put into my hands only 
about five minutes before I got up.] When 
was it published ? 
the general election in 1841.] He utterly 
denied, in the most solemn manner, that 
either directly or indirectly, in youth or in 
more advanced years, he had ever declared 
or uttered an opinion in favour of the re- 
peal of the Union. And he would tell the 
House how he could prove it. From the 
time when he was a student in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin—which was not so long ago 
—when they held their mimic debates in 
the Historical Society, he was always the 
strenuous opponent of the repeal of the 
Union; and he appealed to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundalk (Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh) 
to bear him out in his assertion that he 
was almost the only member of that society 
who was an opponent to the repeal. With 
regard to the dinner, he would explain the 
circumstances connected with it, Being 
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| possessed of some small property in the 
county Mayo, he was down in the neigh. 
bourhood at the time; he found the late 
Sir William Brabazon, with whom he was 
‘perfectly acquainted; and a dinner was 
given to Sir William Brabazon, then Whig 
Member for Mayo, and to that dinner he 
was asked, and to that dinner he went, 
'He recollected this most distinetly, that 
neither by word, act, or deed, did he as. 
| sent to anything connected with the repeal 
of the Union; that, called as a young bar. 
rister to reply to the health of O’Connell, 
| he spoke of him in terms of warm admira. 
_tion as a person who had emancipated him 
/as a Roman Catholic; but he could reed. 
‘lect that he guarded himself against using 
| any expression which would imply a direct 
assent to the doctrine of the repeal of the 
Union; and he defied any hon. Gentleman 
| to read a passage from the paper assent. 
| ing to the repeal of the legislative Union, 
| Whether the House would consider that as 
| a satisfactory explanation of the accidents 
| of seven years to a man just then entering 
}on the world, and whose opinions were 
then as formed on the repeal of the Union 
| as those of any Gentlemen, it was for the 
House to decide; but he had never paltered 
with the question in a double sense—he 
had never given cheques for the support of 
the seat of repeal candidates, or, as a 
Cabinet Minister, forwarded to them the 
money which was to pay the price of their 
conversion. 

Mr. HAWES: A very unexpected, a 
most unjustifiable, and perfectly unfounded 
personal attack has been made upon me 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman. [| am 
here to meet that most unexpected attack 
upon me, and to give it the most unequi- 
vocal denial. I will state the facts, just as 
they occurred to me, in reference to the 
borough of Athlone. Immediately after the 
Lambeth election, a gentleman to whom the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has referred, 
came to my house and told me there wasa 
prospect of my success at Athlone. I be- 
lieve it is not at all an unnatural thing that 
a defeated candidate should receive such 
a communication. He told me there was 
a fair prospect of success at Athlone, and 
volunteered his services to go. I knew 
nothing of Athlone. I was not unwilling 
to seize any chance of obtaining a seat im 
the House, but I thought it a prudent pre- 
caution to send a friend in whom I had 
confidence. That friend went to the be 
rough, and made a communication to me 
which led me decidedly to say, I was not 
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acandidate for the borough. But, now I 
come to the more serious part of this un- 
founded charge against me—that I fo- 
mented, or stirred up, or was in any way 

rty to, or cognisant to, a petition got up 
against the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
[ was no party, directly or indirectly, in 
any way, nor had I the smallest knowledge 
that any such petition was got up; and it 
was not till long afterwards I heard acci- 
dentally of the petition. I had no inte- 
rest in it-—I cared nothing about it; and 
Iassure the hon. Gentleman, in the most 
unequivocal way, that I had no knowledge 
of, and was in no way a party to, the pe- 
tition. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY wished to recall the 
attention of the House to the subject im- 
mediately before it. The hon. Gentleman 
made several efforts to address the House 


without obtaining a hearing, and therefore | 


moved that the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. REYNOLDS had to express his | 


regret at so much acrimony and personal 
feeling being displayed. He had a good 


deal of experience in publie meetings, and 
deliberative assemblies, and he could not 
charge his memory with recollecting an | 
occasion when the question under con- 


sideration was so widely departed from as | 


on the present occasion. The hon. and 


learned Gentleman who introduced the Mo- | 
tion, stated that his object in doing so was | 
to set Her Majesty’s Government right | 
with the people of Ireland, and reinstate | 
But what de- | 


them in publie confidence. 
gree of credit the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was entitled to when he made that 
assertion, he (Mr. Reynolds) would leave 
the House to judge. Certainly his speech 
did not appear to him (Mr. Reynolds) to 
be caleulated to improve their position. 
In the course of that speech, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had appealed to him to 
verify his assertion as to the respectability 
of the Catholies who had been excluded 
from the juries of Mr. Smith O’Brien, of 
Mr. Meagher, and of Mr. Mitchel. As a 
citizen of Dublin, intimately acquainted 
with that community, he felt no hesitation 
in saying that those gentlemen of his creed 
who had been excluded from those juries 
were men collectively and individually most 
respectable. He believed that, in public 
and in private, their reputations would be 
found to be unblemished, and their cha- 
raters unimpeached and unimpeachable. 
He (Mr, Reynolds), therefore, had always 
expressed his surprise that the Attorney 
General for Ireland, or whoever repre- 
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sented that functionary, thought it was his 
duty to exclude them from the juries on 
those State trials. He believed that foul 
play had been adopted in the selection of 
those juries ; he had always stated so in 
public and in private; and he believed that 
a deep wound had been inflicted upon the 
administration of justice in Ireland by such 
selection. During the debate, he (Mr. 
Reynolds) had heard imputations thrown 
out, not against Roman Catholics, but men 
who, like himself, were sincere advocates 
for the restoration of the Irish people to 
the right of self-legislation; and was he to 
be told, in that House, that, because he 
was an advocate for the repeal of an Act 
of Parliament, he was not to be believed 
upon his oath? If they put forward such 
a doctrine as that, the people would de- 
spair of receiving justice at their hands. 
He therefore cautioned hon. Gentlemen 
against promulgating such doctrines; for 
they might drive the people to despair, 
‘and must then be prepared to take the 
| consequences. With regard to the selec- 
tion or packing of the juries, if ever there 
was a period when it should be an especial 
object to avoid any complaint on that head, 
this is the period. It appeared that the 
Government had unfortunately undertaken 
a system of wholesale prosecution—where 
it was to end, God could only know; but 
much as he (Mr. Reynolds) was opposed 
to the suspension of the constitution— 
strongly as he was opposed to Coercion 
Bills, whether they called them ‘ Arms 
 Bills,”’ or ** Felony Bills,” or ** A Bill for 
the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
' Act,”’ he would rather one and all of 
those Bills should be enacted, than be 
told that, as a Roman Catholic, he was 
not deserving of confidence, and that he 
was not fit to be believed upon his oath. 
They were told that the strongest bul- 
wark of their liberty was the trial by 
jury; but he would be glad to know 
how they could get the people of Ireland 
to believe that doctrine if they sanctioned 
the packing or selection of juries? Re- 
ference had been made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to the former opiniens 
of Gentlemen on the Treasury benches; 
he said they wrote so-and-so on a certain 
day, and stated so-and-so on a certain day, 
and that they now turned their backs on 
the principles they had formerly professed. 
The hon. Gentleman accused denied the 
soft impeachment, and so the matter re- 
mained unsettled. The hon. and learned 


Sedition Trials. 





| Gontiomen said, he never was a repealer 
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—that, thank God! whatever false steps 
he might have taken, he had not fallen in- 
to that abyss—and had not advocated the 
restoration of the Irish Parliament. If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had done 
so, it appeared to him that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not be one par- 
ticle less respectable than he was. Refer- 
ence had been made to a speech, which 
was said to be delivered by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in the year 1841. But 
there was a mistake in the date—it ap- 
peared that the speech was delivered in 
the year 1840; he held in his hand an ex- 
tract from that speech, and as it settled 
the question, the House would probably 
permit him to read it. 1t was taken from 
the Freeman’s Journal, October 7, 1840, 
Lord Melbourne being then Prime Minis- 
ter. The speech was delivered at a dinner 
given at Claremorris, and which was in- 
tended to compliment the then hon. Mem- 
bers for the county of Mayo, both of whom 
were pledged repealers—Sir W. Braba- 
zon and Mr. Dillon Browne. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Athlone was present, and the toasts were 
as follow: ‘‘ Her Majesty the Queen, 
Prince Albert, and the rest of the Royal 
Family resident in England’’—that ex- 
cluded the King of Hanover—‘‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—the Repeal of the 
Union—Daniel O’Connell.”’ In the course 
of an cloquent speech delivered by Mr. 
Dillon Browne, he went on to propose, 
after several other toasts were given, ‘‘ the 
health of Daniel O’Connell, Esq., M.P.;”’ 
and there having been loud calls for Mr. 
William Keogh, that gentleman, after be- 
ing repeatedly called upon, addressed the 
assembly as follows :— 

“T am as yet nearly a stranger to you, and 
must claim your kind indulgence. I have only 
within the last few hours arrived from a distant 
part of the country. I thank you for the great 
honour you have conferred on me in allowing my 
name for an instant to be associated with the 
great men of Ireland and of Europe. The com- 
pliment you have paid me is entirely unexpected, 
and shall be warmly remembered; at the same 
time my breast is full of the subject on which you 
have debated; and in common with every young 
man who chooses to enlist in the ranks of his fel- 
low-countrymen, it beats high with hope. It is 
an honour to have my name associated with the 
great patriot who, after thirty years’ exertion, is 
still followed with undeviating fidelity and undi- 
minished love. I feel that nothing unworthy of 
his great name should be stated. Where shall I 
begin? We are fighting for English constitutional 
liberty, led on by O’Connell, and supported by the 
most paternal Government Ireland has ever seen 
—the Government presided over by Lord Mel- 
bourne.” 





He (Mr. Reynolds) would be glad to know 
if that was not a speech sanctioning 
the repeal of the Union? The hon, 
Member had published a pamphlet jn 
1840, which contained very different opin 
ions indeed from those expressed by him 
at present; and was as much opposed as 
possible to his present views, at least ae. 
cording to his own account. A court of 
justice in England had decided that the 
mode in which the trial of Mr: O'Connell 
had been conducted in Ireland was “g 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare;” but 
of all the acts which the Irish Government 
had committed, the late trial was the most 
unprecedented. 

The House divided on the question that 
the House do adjourn :—Ayes 22; Noes 
155: Majority 137. 

[It seems sufficient to give the Ayes 
only on the Division. ] 


List of the Ayes. 


Archdall, Capt. Hudson, G. 
Bateson, T. Ingestre, Visct. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Keogh, W. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. O’Connor, F. 
Christy, S. Sadlier, J. 
Devereux, J. T. Scott, hon. F, 
Dundas, G. Scully, F. 
Dunne, F. P. Sullivan, F. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. Waddington, H. S. 
Fox, R. M. 

Galway, Visct. TELLERS, 
Gaskell, J. M. Anstey, T. C. 
Greene, J. Taylor, T. E. 


Debate adjourned. 
Tlouse adjourned at half-past Two 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, July 22, 1848. 


MinuTes.] Puptic BiLus.—Received the Royal Assent: 
—Consolidated Fund ; Poor Removal; Commons Inelo- 
sure; Game Certificates for Killing Hares; Certificates 
for Killing Hares (Scotland); Imprisonment for Debt 
(Ireland); County Cess (Ireland); Appeals on Civil Bills 
(Dublin). 


a ees 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, July 22, 1848. 


MinuTEs.] Pus.ic Brtts.—1° Rum, &c., Duties; Habeas 
Corpus Suspension (Ireland); Metropolitan Commissions 
of Sewers. 

2° Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland). 
Reported.—Habeas Corpus Suspension ([reland). 

3° and passed ;—Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland). 

PeTiTIONS PREsENTED.] By Mr. Corry, from the 
Jury of the County of Tyrone, for the Suppression of 
Clubs and Seditious Journais (Ireland). 


SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS 
(IRELAND). 
Lorpv J. RUSSELL rose to bring for- 
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yard the Motion of which he had given 
notice, namely— 

« For leave to bring in a Bill to empower the 
Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or Go- 
yernors of Ireland, to apprehend and detain until 
the Ist day of March, 1849, such Persons as he or 
they shall suspect of conspiring against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Person and Government.” 


The noble Lord said: I never felt so deep a 
concern in bringing any question before the 
House as that which I now feel in pro- 
posing to the House to suspend for a 
limited time the constitutional liberties of 
Ireland. I feel, however, at the same 
time, that the measure I am about to pro- 
pose is necessary for the preservation of 
life and property in Ireland—that it is ne- 
cessary for the purpose of preventing blood- 
shed—that it is necessary to stop an in- 
cipient insurrection—and that it is emi- 


rently called for in respect to the safety of | 


the British empire. With this conviction 
in my mind, therefore, I shall proceed 
without any further preface or apology to 
state to the House the grounds upon which 
Irest the proposition 1 am about to pro- 
pose. It appears to me, Sir, that it is 
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which took place on some occasions for 
the purpose of promoting this repeal, the 
most exciting language was used; while 
there was every appearance that that lan- 
guage might lead to insurrection, there 
was on the part of the leader of that agita- 
tion a frequent and emphatic declaration 
that, in his opinion, no political object 
was worth one single drop of blood, and 
that it was only by the force of demon- 
strations, by great numbers, by uniting 
all the people of Ireland in one exhibi- 
tion of feeling and opinion — that their 
object, the repeal of the Union, was to 
be accomplished. I am not making any 
comment on these proceedings. I am not 
saying whether they were Jawful, whether 
they were wise, or whether they were just. 
I only reeall to the recollection of the House 
facts which are already known. Towards 
the end, however, of that course of agita- 
tion, and likewise towards the end of the 
life of Mr. O’Connell, there broke away 
from the old Repeal Association a new 
party, which took a course different both 
in its objects and the means by which they 


The ob- 





| proposed to effect those objects. 


absolutely necessary I should prove three |jeet which Mr. O'Connell and the Repeal 
things as the grounds of my proposition. | Association had held out to the people of 


One is, that the present state of things in| Ireland was, that the Act of Union might 


Ireland is fraught with evil—that it threat- 
ens danger—and that we are on the eve 
of an outbreak if it is not timely prevented. 
The second is, that there are means suffi- 
cient to produce great injury and great 
danger unless some measure is adopted to 
avoid them. And the third is, that the 
measure which I shall have the honour to 
propose, is that remedy which appears 
most appropriate in the present calamitous 
stateof Ireland. With respect to the first 


| be repealed—that a Parliament might sit 
jin Ireland, constituted of Lords and Com- 
/ mons—and that, as a Parliament had sat 
{in Ireland from 1782 to 1800, so likewise, 
by the repeal of the Union, another Par- 
‘liament might be revived to legislate for 
Ireland. They also declared that they 
desired to attain that object only by peace- 
| ful agitation. The new confederacy, by 
whatever name they were called, held forth 
| their object at first somewhat covertly and 


of these propositions—the present state of | ambiguously, but more openly as they pro- 
lreland—I do not propose to rest my ease | eeeded—although I think it was quite evi- 
on any secret information, on any grounds | dent to any one who examined their lan- 


known solely to the Government of this | 


country or of Ireland—upon any informa- 
tion resting upon doubtful or uncertain 
evidence as regards the accomplices in the 
proposed rebellion—I propose to rest my 
case upon facts which are patent, noto- 
rious, and flagrant. This House is aware 


guage from the beginning, that their ob- 
| ject was a total separation of Ireland from 
‘the dominions of the Crown. They held, 
|on certain lax conditions, a sort of alle- 
giance to the Sovereign of this country; 
but their object evidently was, that they 
| should be totally independent, and that no 


that a good number of years ago, after the | counsels of the Sovereign of this country 
passing of the Emancipation Act in 1829, | were at all to affect the course of legisla- 
there were formed various associations in| tion or administration in Ireland. They 
Ireland succeeding one another, under the | pointed clearly, as I think, to the separa- 
direction of the late Mr. O’Connell, for the | tion of the two nations, and to the inde- 
Promotion of the repeal of the legislative | pendence of Ireland uuder some other form 
‘non. The House is likewise aware, that | of government ; for, whatever might be 
while in those associations, and in the} thought—whatever I, for one, might think 
meetings—the most numerous meetings— | of the proposal of the repeal of the legis- 
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lative Union, as tending to a dismember- 
ment of the empire, that was a matter of 
reasoning, of argument, and of proof—the 
separation which these persons contended 
for was obvious on the face of their pro- 
ceedings and proposals. Likewise, as to 
the means by which they proposed to effect 
their object —those means, from the begin- 
ning, were distinguished by the application 
of the term ‘‘ physical force,” as opposed 
to‘‘ moral foree,’’ which designated the mode 
of operation by the eld repealers. By the 
term ‘‘ physical foree,’’ they intended no less 
than rebellion against the Crown of this 
kingdom. They thought by means of rebel- 
lion, if successful, to establish the separate 
Government at which they aimed. What- 
ever might be the thin disguise assumed at 
first as to their object, or as to the want 
of power of carrying it into effect, a great 
change has been produced by the events 
which have taken place within the last few 
months. The misfortune which fell upon 
Ireland of the blight in the potato crop, 
and the consequent want of food by mil- 
lions of her people—the imperfections 
which naturally belong to any plan of en- 
deavouring by artificial means to feed those 
who are deprived of their ordinary subsist- 
ence—afforded to those who were looking 
to the separation of Ireland from this coun- 
try the means of furthering their objects, 
and of exciting the passions of the people 
against this country. Be it observed that, 
as far as I know, they never did anything 
to assuage that calamity. While8,000,000/. 
were lavishly poured into Ireland by the 
yote of this House—while 400,000/. were 
contributed by the voluntary assistance of 
persons in this country and Scotland, who 
could not bear to see their fellow-subjects 
perishing—all that was contributed by these 
parties were seditious harangues, inflam- 
matory appeals to the passions of the peo- 
ple-—and endeavours to misrepresent the 
motives and amount of the contributions of 
this country. When Ireland was in some 
degree, and but very slowly, recovering 
from this great calamity—when the evils 
consequent upon it, although still very se- 
vere, were somewhat mitigated, there oe- 
curred an event in a neighbouring country 
which has been productive of encourage- 
ment to all who wish the overthrow of our 
institutions; to all who wish to promote re- 
bellion; to all who believe that the Throne 
and authority of this empire can be over- 
thrown by revolt—I allude to the event 
which occurred in France in the month of 
February last. We cannot forget, that 
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immediately upon that event a deputation 
was sent over to Paris, comprising amongst 
its numbers a Member of this House, with 
the view of asking assistance from a coup. 
try which had just set the example of re. 
volution, against the authority of this Go. 
vernment. The attempt was unsuccessful 
The Government of that country, although 
sprung out of a revolution, felt that its dy. 
ties towards neighbouring countries were 
paramount, and refused to lend its aid to 
their designs. Their projects, however 
went on, and there was little or no dis. 
guise any further attempted as to what 
they really intended. We may all remem. 
ber that a newspaper was set up, called 
the United Irishman, to whose arguments 
I will not call the attention of this House 
with any view to the author of the articles, 
because he is now suffering the penalty of 
the offence which he committed; but I eal] 
the attention of the House to the fact, be- 
cause the sympathy which has been exhi- 
bited towards him by this party in Ireland 
shows that they identify themselves with 
the sentiments which were expressed by 
the author of those articles, and which 
were found in Ireland to be articles tend- 
ing to the overthrow of the Government of 
the country, and to the deposition of the 
Queen from her crown and dignity. It is 
notorious that every kind of sympathy has 
been shown, and that every sort of indig- 
nation has been expressed, that a person 
who had avowed such sentiments should 
have been punished. It has been declared 
that he is one of the best patriots of Ire- 
land, and that so far from deserving pun- 
ishment he merited reward. Other papers 
were subsequently set up which followed in 
the same steps; and I now hold in my 
hand a newspaper called the Irish Felon, 
and so called because that individual was 
convicted of a felony; I wish to reads 
passage from the writings of one person, 
a contributor to that paper, who signs 
himself “‘ James F. Lalor,’’ in which I 
think will be found the general spirit of 
the sentiments which have been’ et 
pressed by these Confederates. The wi- 
ter says— 

‘We hold the present existing Government of 
this island, and all existing rights of property m 
our soil, to be mere usurpation and tyranny, and 
to be null and void, as of moral effect; and our 
purpose is to abolish them utterly, or lose our 
lives in the attempt. The right founded on con- 
quest, and affirmed by laws made by the conquer- 
ors themselves, we regard as no other than the 
right of the robber on a larger scale. We owe 
no obedience to laws enacted by another nation 
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without our assent, nor respect to assumed rights 
of property which are starving and exterminating 
our people. The present salvation and future se- 
curity of this country require that the English 


Government should at once be abolished, and 
the English garrison of landlords instantly ex- 
lled.” 


pe 
He goes on to state the means by which 
this is to be done :— 

«We advise, (he says), the people to organise 
and arm at once in their own defence. We mean 
to assist them, and to set an example by organis- 
ing and arming ourselves.” 

Now, Sir, I do think that in these extracts 
is contained, in a few words, a true de- 
scription of the object of this conspiracy, 
and of the means by which that object is 
to be effected. It is declared at once, 
first, that the Imperial Government—not 
the English Government, but the Govern- 
ment which represents England, Scotland, 
and Ireland—is to be utterly abolished. It 
proposes to take away from the Queen all 
authority over Ireland. It proposes, at 
the same time, to abolish at once all rights 
of property—save, indeed, that there is 
made a sort of menacing salvo with respect 
to those who shall break their oaths of al- 
legiance and join in a rebellion, But with 
respect to the great body of those who hold 
property in Ireland, however acquired and 
however held, the threat is that they are 
to be deprived of it, and those rights of 
property are to be utterly abolished. It is 
proposed that the means for effecting this 
object should be by the people arming 
themselves, and being thus ready to en- 
counter any force which the authorities 
may have at their disposal. Another arti- 
cle, written more recently, appeared in the 
Nation of July the 3rd, of which 1 will 
state the general purport. The article is 
headed ‘‘ The Value of an Irish Harvest;”’ 
and it states that there is now growing on 
the Irish soil about 80,000,0002. worth of 
produce, and that it will be for the Irish 
League, consisting of a council of three 
hundred, or such other governments as 
may be appointed, to consider in what 
manner that produce shall be apportioned 
—what portion of it may be given as an 
indemnity to those who now hold rights of 
Property in that country; what portion of 
it should be given to encourage industry 
and manufactures in Ireland; and what 
Portion of it may be necessary for the pur- 
poses of government; but evidently intend- 
ing that none of the existing rights of pro- 
perty shall be acknowledged; but that the 
Whole of the produce of the Irish soil shall, 
by one sweeping act of confiscation, be 
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held by and be at the disposal of these 
masters of what the French have called 
the ‘‘ Red Republic’’-—men who have no 
regard whatever to any of the existing 
rules of our social state, or to any of those 
purposes for which society has been found- 
ed and is kept together—but men who 
give to the mind and the appetite of those 
who are without property or character 
themselves a vision that the whole of that 
produce which has been the fruit of regular 
industry—which has been the fruit of the 
institutions of society—which has been the 
fruit of property guarded and of rights en- 
foreed by those institutions, shall by one 
desolating measure be distributed accord- 
ing to the will and arbitrament of the rulers 
of that republic. I think I need not quote 
further to prove this fact. But there is 
one document more to which I will refer 
in regard to the objects of these con- 
federates, because those objects are set 
forth in it evidently for the purpose of 
quieting alarm. I allude to the resolu- 
tions passed at a meeting held in Dublin 
on the night of Saturday, July 15, 1848. 
It had been stated in Ireland, and by none 
more earnestly than by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, that if such a confederation as has 
been formed should succeed in its purposes, 
there would be an end to all respect for re- 
ligion, and to all regard for what men have 
hitherto held sacred, and that the rule of 
brute force would be established. In order 
to prevent the alarm which the doctrines 
held by these confederates have naturally 
excited, there was a meeting of the officers 
of what are called the Dublin Clubs held 
on Saturday night, July 15, at which Mr. 
John B, Dillon, deseribed as the president 
of the Curran Club, took the chair. At 
that meeting the following resolutions were 
moved by Mr. William S. O’Brien, M. P., 
seconded by Mr. Richard 0’Gorman, pre- 
sident ofthe Oliver Bond Club, and adopt- 
ed unanimously :— 

“ That the systematie efforts made by writers 
in the pay of the British Government to cause it 
to be believed that the repeal clubs of Ireland are 
organised for purposes of pillage and massacre, 
and for the overthrow of religion and social order, 
render it expedient that we should define the real 
objects of the club organisation ; be it therefore 
resolved and declared— 

“ That the purposes and end of our organisation 
are the overthrow of the power of the British le- 
gislation in this island ; 

“ That while we are firmly resolved to abstain, 
in our political capacity, from any interference in 
matters of a religious or sectarian character, we 
are not the less desirous that religion should be 
upheld, and the legitimate influence of its ministers 
maintained in its integrity. 
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“ That so far from desiring to overthrow social 
order, and to subject our country to universal 
anarchy, our first anxiety has been, and is, to se- 
cure the legislative independence of our country 
with the least possible injury to any class of its 
inhabitants ; and in the accomplishment of these 
our designs we hope to put an end for ever to the 
sufferings and the disorders which have never ceas- 
ed to afflict our people under the sway of Bri- 
tain.” 

The House will see in this disclaimer that 
they meant to associate for purposes of pil- 
lage and massacre, that they do not disguise 
that their object is not to obtain a repeal of 
the Union, but to overthrow altogether the 
sway of the Government which they are 
bound to obey; and that nothing less than 
the dismemberment of the empire would 
satisfy their wishes and aspirations. So 
much, then, I think, from their own con- 
fession, may be taken as to what is their 
object. You may believe with me or not, 
that in the accomplishment of that object, 
they would necessarily overthrow the sway 
of religion, and the existence of property 
as it is now held in Ireland; but this you 
must believe, that it is a traitorous conspi- 
racy intended to overthrow the Government 
of the united kingdom, and to put some 
new national authority, republican or other- 
wise, in its place, which is hereafter to 
rule Ireland as a separate country. That 
I say is the least—rating their objects as 
you wili—that is the smallest end to which 
you ean believe them to aspire. I come 
now, Sir, to that which I have stated would 
be the second proposition which I should 
have to submit to the House—namely, that 
there are formidable means preparing in- 
tended to produce rebellion, and which are 
only too likely to end in rebellion, against 
the authorities which now exist. Sir, al- 
though there may be projects of the most 
injurious and of the most mischievous cha- 
racter, yet if those projects are entertained 
by a few persons only—if they aye enter- 
tained by some obscure club or insignifi- 
cant association, such is the free constitu- 
tion of the Government of this country, 
which permits every kind of opinion to be 
expressed, it would be felt that we should 
be sacrificing the greater to the less if we 
were to interfere by means of any extraor- 
dinary law to crush an evil in itself small 
in amount, and not to be compared to the 
general advantage and good arising from 
the perfect liberty of opinion which every 
man in this country has a right to enjoy. 
But although I believed for a time such 
was the nature of these projects, and al- 
though I had hoped that such would have 
continued to be the case, yet I am sorry to 
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say that all the accounts that we haye re 
ceived from Ireland have tended to the 
conclusion that the organisation Proposed 
by these confederates is formidable—tha 
it is rapidly extending—and that in some 
parts of the country they and the persons 
associated with these confederates are al. 
ready ripe for rebellion. After the lay 
was passed by this House, somewhere 
about the month of Aprii, which gave the 
power of bringing before a court of justice 
for felony persons who were conspiring to 
depose the Sovereign, or to levy war 
against the Sovereign, and by which lay 
a great check was placed upon the designs 
of conspirators in Ireland, a confederation 
was formed in the organisation of clubs, 
and it was determined to send missionaries 
into the country with a view of persuading 
persons in the great towns, and even in 
small towns and villages, to adopt a similar 
organisation. For a time those efforts did 
not succeed. The accounts we received 
from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland tend- 
ed to induce us to believe that that organi- 
sation would not become immediately for- 
midable. But very soon those accounts 
changed their character, and both the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, founding themselves upon what 
they saw in Dublin and upon the accounts 
received from the country, pronounced that 
the confederacy of clubs was becoming or- 
g@anised, numerous, and formidable. It is, 
however, chiefly within the last month that 
these proceedings have assumed the cha- 
racter which Iam about to detail to the 
House. In the first place, I will refer toa 
private letter which Lord Clarendon direct. 
ed to my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, in the 
beginning of this month, in respeet to the 
then state of things. Ie stated that— 


“A decision need not be immediately come to 

by Ler Majesty’s Government; but I am afraid 
that before the Parliament is prorogued the Go- 
vernment will have to determine whether they 
shall ask for greater powers from Parliament, or 
permit the organisation for an immediate civil 
war to remain unmolested.” 
The accounts received through the consta- 
bulary reports, at the same time, from dif- 
ferent parts of Ireland were of an equally 
formidable character. On the 3rd July 
the following account was received from 
Tipperary :— 

“There have becn five Confederate elubs formed 
at Carrick-on-Suir; they have about 600 members 
in all. No persons but members are admitted to 
their meetings. Their object seems to be asett 
tain their strength in case of insurrection. 
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On the 5th of July, the following account 
yas received from Meath :— 

«A meeting to form a Repeal Club was held at 
Trim on the 21st inst. Messrs. Duffy and Dillon 
were present and addressed the people, urged 
them to provide arms, and said they expected to 
we the constabulary in the front rank of the Irish 
National Guard.” 

On the 6th of July, the following was re- 
ceived from the county Louth :— 

«The United Irishman Club met at Dundalk on 
the 29th ult., about fifty persons present. The 
usual speeches were made. A Mr. Boxton said, 
he would endeavour to put the Government down 
unless they put him down; and if he were trans- 
ported there were others to take his place.” 

The following was the account from Wex- 
ford on the 7th of July :— 

“A meeting of the Repeal Club was held at 

Bree on the 2ndinst. Mr. Whitty proposed seve- 
ral violent resolutions, that none but men of good 
character be admitted—no policemen to be ad- 
nitted without a warrant. A Mr. Devin pro- 
dueed a pattern of a cheap pike for poor persons, 
urged the people to arm and drill, and suggested 
modes of attack, &c.” 
I should say that the method pursued by 
these confederates was in general to sum- 
mon a meeting for some political object, to 
harangue that meeting in violent speeches, 
and immediately afterwards to form an as- 
sociation or club which was to meet se- 
eretly. There clearly have been in all 
these instances, in the first place, a 
meeting in which some speech was made 
of a violent character; but meetings 
then followed week after week, in which 
no persons were admitted but these who 
belonged to the Confederation; and if 
any person presented himself to be ad- 
nitted, such as a policeman, for the 
purpose of giving information to the Go- 
vernment, or who went as a loyal man, to 
observe their proceedings, he was carefully 
excluded. The account received from Cork, 
on the 7th of July, is this :— 

“There are now about 15 Confederate clubs 
formed, or in the course of formation, in this city, 
and probably about 2,000 names enrolled in them ; 
there are few, if any, respectable persons amongst 
them ; some of these clubs have been open to the 
Police visiting them; at a few, admission has 
been refused.” 


Another account from Cork, on the same | 


day, states that— 


“A meeting of Confederates took place at 
Skibbereen on the 2nd, to enrol a National Guard; 
the speakers advised arming and organisation ; it 
was stated 140 names were enrolled,” 

On the 8th of July, the following account 
was received from Wexford :— 

“A meeting of the Enniscarthy club was held 
on the 3rd inst.; a man named Dwyre attended, 
bearing a pole, with a pike on it. The constabu- 
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lary were refused admission by a sentinel at the 
door, who stated that he would only admit them 
over his dead body ; they, consequently, could ob- 
tain no information as to the proccedings of the 
club.” 


On the 10th of July, the report from Cork 
was this— 

“There are 15 clubs in Cork ; their effective 

members are, it is said, 4,000. Mr. Thomas F, 
Meagher recently attended a meeting of the 
officers of the different clubs ; he is about to pro- 
ceed to America on a mission of importance. 
The police applied at the following clubs for ad- 
mission, the first six refused it :—‘ Citizen,’ ‘ Mer- 
cantile Assistants,’ ‘ Arthur O’Connor,’ ‘ Robert 
Emmett,’ ‘St. Patrick’s,’ ‘Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald,’ ‘ Wolfe Tone,’ ‘ William Orr,’ and ‘ Felon 
Club’—in the three last there was no business 
doing.” 
Now, these names are to be remarked, as 
some of them are the names of persons 
who were conspicuous in the rebellion of 
1798, and they show clearly that the in- 
tention was to imitate the example of those 
times. The report from Cork, on the 11th 
of July, runs thus :-— 

“Great exertions are made by the leaders of 
the clubs in Cork to complete their organisation ; 
the members are well supplied with firearms and 
pikes—the latter are readily sold for 1s. 3d. each. 
From the reign of terror which prevails, little in- 
formation can be had.” 


On the 13th of July, an account is given 
of a meeting held at Crossbany, in the 
county of Cork, on the 2nd inst., to form 


a Confederate club. 


They advised— 


“ The people to arm, and demand their rights, 
‘with a clean steel in the hand of every man.’ Not 
more than 150 persons attended ; informations 
have been sworn as to the words used,” 


On the 14th July— 


“The Rev. Mr. Coone, Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, addressed his congregation at Minnane, 
county of Cork, and urged strongly their joining 
a Confederate club, which Mr. Luke J. Shea 
would form after mass. Mr. Shea, who is a ma- 
gistrate of the county, soon after addressed the 
people in the chapel yard ; he urged them to join 
the club, said he would not do so if it were not 
perfectly legal ; that each club should consist of 
| 300 fighting men; that the clubs all over the 
| country should be in communication with each 
| other, under those in Dublin. Not more than 20 
| persons enrolled their names.” 





I wish, now, to state the occurrences which 
have taken place at Cork and Drogheda, 
since the beginning of the present month. 
| At Cork, a meeting was held, which was 
| attended by all the clubs, who marched, 
| or, as Mr. Smith O’Brien terms it, ‘* walk- 
'ed,”’ in regular order, and who attended 
'what he afterwards calls “a review.’ 
| There was an inspection of the clubs; and 
| the report states that— 

“ As each club passed, the president announced 
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its name, and all gave the salute. Mr. O’Brien 
watched cautiously to see that each man gave the 
salute ; and whenever a party forgot to do so, he 
rebuked him, occasionally saying, ‘Just touch 
your hats as you walk along.’ The St. Patrick's 
Club, having halted in front of him for a moment, 
he cried out, ‘Do move along, and, when you meet 
the other club, turn to the east, as I want to see 
what kind of men the patriots of Ireland are.’ 
On one of the clubs passing, he remarked on the 
number of young boys in it, to which 'Town-coun- 
cillor Mullan replied, ‘ We are particular to enrol 
none under 16 years of age, and all these will be 
found to come up to that.’ Mr. O’Brien having 
disapproved of the order in which one club 
marched, one of the members said, ‘We want a 
little discipline yet, Sir, but we are willing to 
learn.’ ‘To which Mr. O’Brien said, in an autho- 
ritative tone, ‘Keep up your places, and be silent.’ 
A woman here rushed forward and exclaimed, 
‘Three cheers for the King of Munster ;’ to which 
Mr. O’Brien replied, ‘ Not yet—not yet ; no shout- 
ing—no shouting.’” 


Now, Sir, it is to be remarked that there 
were afterwards meetings of the clubs at 
Drogheda and at Dublin, and at both those 
meetings Mr. Smith O’Brien adverted in 
his speeches to what he said had been 
called his review at Cork—stating that 
the numbers that attended the review 
were very considerable ; that they were 
ready to arm themselves, and to appear 
when they were called for. Another event 
to which I wish to allude took place at 
Waterford. A Mr. Meagher, who is one 
well known for having used language fre- 
quently exciting the people to rebellion 
and insurrection, was arrested at. Water- 
ford, on a charge of sedition. Several 
thousand persons collected together wished 
to rescue Mr. Meagher; but he declared 
that it would be wasting the blood of the 
Irish people to attempt such a thing. The 
Roman Catholic clergy, I am bound to 
say, used all their efforts to keep the peace, 
and Mr. Meagher was conveyed without 
resistance out of the town of Waterford. 
There was soon afterwards a meeting, 
which assembled on a mountain well known 
in the political history of Ireland, called 
Slievenamon, which was attended, some 
say, by 10,000, and others by 15,000 per- 
sons, to hear Mr. Meagher, Mr. Doheny, 
and others. When Mr. Meagher return- 
ed to Waterford from that meeting, he 
was waited for by several thousand per- 
sons, who wished to give him a welcome; 
and I have an account of what happened 
at Waterford, from a person with whom I 
have some acquaintance, whom I know 
perfectly well by reputation, and who is 
entirely trustworthy, as to the class of per- 
sons who were thus waiting to receive Mr. 
Meagher. This gentleman says— 
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“ Tt being now ten o’clock at night, and 
I resolved to go to the end of the bridge, 
many thousands were waiting. . . The 
were no polities spoken of, but that all the plans 
were making to upset the authorities, so that they 
may have the plunder. One fellow said, ‘1 am 
against plunder ;’ ‘ Well, and so am I,’ was the 
answer ; ‘ but it is not plunder ; they once got it 
from us, and it must be our turn now.’ This was 
the sole and serious burden of their song ; and | 
have no hesitation in saying that, unless Govern. 
ment take instant steps, although they will in the 
end get the better of these people, before that 
much property and the lives of many respectable 
people will be sacrificed.” 
I can answer for the character of the gen- 
tleman who wrote that letter, being a man 
of experience, both in civil life and in for. 
eign war, and of as much courage and 
firmness as any man who is in the service 
of Her Majesty. The state of Waterford 
has been described to me by other persons, 
and I have seen many letters from persons 
who either were in the neighbourhood at 
the time, or who went there immediately 
afterwards, some of those persons being 
connected with the place by the ties of 
property and family, and well acquainted 
with its inhabitants and their political feel- 
ings, and what is most likely to be the dis- 
position of the different classes of the peo- 
ple. The evidence of all these persons is 
to one and the same effect, namely, that 
although the persons of property and the 
clergy, both Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lie, are decidedly against any outbreak, 
yet that no influence that is used by them 
will have any effect whatever in deterring 
many thousand persons of the younger 
men of every class, but more especially of 
the farmer and peasant class, who are de- 
termined to rise in insurrection. That, 
Sir, is the evidence which I have received, 
supported, as I think it is, by all the pub- 
lie accounts, and entirely believed by the 
Lord Lieutenant, who has himself seen and 
conversed with some of those persons who 
were at Waterford. In the town of Car 
rick-on-Suir, also, there occurred that 
which, although it did not end in blood, is 
a most menacing warning for the future 
Three persons were arrested in that tow 
for what happened to be a bailable offence 
—not under the Felony Act, but arrested 
for seditious language and drilling, and for 
that offence placed in the bridewell of that 
town. An immense collection of persons 
immediately assembled from all the cou 
try round. Various reports were spread; 
some that a priest had been shot, som 
that those men had been confined, a8 ¥% 
the case; and others that the insurrection 
had begun. But what has been seen 
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witnessed was, that the peasantry of the 
tom and neighbourhood —a few armed 
yith muskets, and many with rude pikes 
and seythes—marched into the town with 
4 most menacing aspect, and declared that 
the prisoners must be liberated. It was 
thought advisable, such being the state of 
things, and as the offence was bailable, it 
could properly be done, that the prisoners 
should be let out on bail; and when they 
appeared before the people, the town, which 
had been in the hands of this multitude for 
aconsiderable time, resumed its usnal ap- 
pearance, and again became peaceable. 
But it was evident that if there had been 
cause to retain these persons in custody— 
that if the offence with which they were 
charged had been such that they could not 
have been bailed—or if, for any other rea- 
son, the desires of that armed multitude 
could not be complied with—that blood 
would have been shed, and the beginning 
of the insurrection would have taken place. 
Itis clear that there was not wanting the 
design—that there was not wanting the 
vil—that there was not wanting the in- 
tention—to rebel; all that was wanting 
was the particular occasion; and that those 
who meant to rise, being satisfied with 
what was done, and their. object being 
completed, no rising took place. But no 
man can doubt that if matters had been 
otherwise, a commencement of the insur- 
rection would then and there have taken 
place. Sir, the accounts from these va- 
rious places are, that now, and for some 
time past, the Confederate clubs have been 
making great progress in forming associa- 
tions, which are, in fact, secret societies, 
into which no person is admitted who is 
not a member of these clubs; that the ge- 
neral object which is held out to them is, 
that they are to overturn the Government; 
that they are to procure arms for that pur- 
pose; and that they must wait patiently 
for the day and the hour to be fixed by 
their leaders in order to carry into effect 
that fatal and dreadful resolution. In the 
beginning of a private letter which I have 


received from the Lord Lieutenant to-day, 
e says— 


“Thave nothing satisfactory to send you to- 
day. The accounts from the country are as bad 
as they can be, short of open rebellion ; and every- 

Y concurs in saying that the change in the 
feelings of the people within the last week or ten 
days has been the most rapid and complete thing 
ever known even in Ireland, ‘The bad spirit has 
tow extended itself to Tipperary ; and the stipen- 

ity magistrate at Clonmel tells me there is great 

for that town,” 
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It is certainly to be stated—and that leads 
me to the further part of that which I have 
to state to the House—it is certain that 
that which two months ago was not for- 
midable, has become so now, and has be- 
come formidable for the purposes of insur- 
rection. It may be, and I believe it will 
be, as the writer of the letter from Water- 
ford affirms, that, in the event of an out- 
break, these persons will be put down in 
the end, but that much bloodshed will take 
place—that many lives will be sacrificed. 
And we should have to reproach ourselves 
if we did not take such measures as are 
necessary in order to prevent that outbreak 
from taking place, and prevent the leaders 
of that organised insurrection from taking 
the field for the purpose of opposing the 
authorities of the country. Sir, I come 
now to the measure which I think it my 
duty to propose, in order to meet this 
emergency. The Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in concert with the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, has pointed out the dangerous 
character of these clubs. We may think 
it necessary to introduce a measure to meet 
the organisation of these clubs; but it is 
to be remembered that that organisation 
is directed, as indeed the whole proceed- 
ings of these people have been, by men 
well acquainted with the law, and who, if 
there is a new law passed against these 
clubs, would be found as supple in their 
endeavours to evade the provisions of 
that law as they have shown themselves 
to be in evading the provisions of the 
existing law. I have received to-day a 
further opinion of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, with respect to the mode in which 
the law has been hitherto evaded. With 
respect to the clubs, there is no doubt that 
they are unlawful. It is quite evident that 
clubs for procuring arms and raising re- 
sistance against the Crown and the law 
are utterly illegal; but when the law officers 
of the Crown came to advise the Lord Lieu- 
tenant as to the measures necessary for 
putting down these clubs, it was found, 
that although their general object is per- 
fectly well known—known to every Mem- 
ber of this House, and known to all who 
read the newspapers of this kingdom—yet 
that the means of procuring evidence as to 
what passes in these clubs, secret as they 
are, are not such as to enable the Govern- 
ment, with any facility, to put down these 
clubs. I say ‘‘ with any facility,” because, 
if any measure were adopted, it would soon 
be found that by some fresh evasion and 
under some new form the law would be 
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evaded, and that the clubs would be con- 
tinued in as great force and with as power- 
ful an organisation as before. I will state 
likewise the difficulties with regard to the 
marchings of these clubs. The House 
have read accounts of what has happened 
at Waterford and elsewhere in Ireland; and 
they will imagine that the law against 
training, which is a very stringent law, 
would be applicable to the training and 
marching of these clubs to particular places; 
but with respect to these cases there is a 
great difficulty. These clubs avoid giving a 
military word of command; and that which 
is forbidden by the letter of the law is 
evaded, in order to obtain the object which 
these conspirators have in view, without 
placing themselves in the power of the 
law. But I think, after what I have stated, 
and after indicating that information which 
the House has otherwise acquired, that 
there can be no doubt of the existence of 
an association in Ireland which intends to 
subvert the authority of the law and of the 
Crown of this country, and that it means to 
attain its object by force of arms. If such 
is the case, Sir, then I know no remedy so 
straightforward, so direct in its object, and 
so immediate in its purpose, as seizing the 


persons of those who are at the head of 
this movement, without in any manner en- 
dangering the persons or putting to inconve- 
nience the innocent, by what is commonly 
known as the Suspension of the Habeas 


Corpus Act. Whatever measures we may 
frame, and whatever measures may be ne- 
cessary to meet particular evils in the spe- 
cial shape which they may assume from 
time to time, the remedy which, above all 
things, is necessary at this time is a Bill 
to enable the Lord Lieutenant to secure 
the persons of those who are suspected of 
high treason. I come forward, then, to 
ask this House of Parliament to grant to 
the Executive this power. I ask it now. 
I feel that I might have been justified in 
asking it at an earlicr period. But, Sir, 
in weighing that question which I have 
anxiously weighed during months past, it 
has seemed to me that any extraordinary 
law to suspend the liberty of a part of the 
united kingdom, which should be passed 
by only a small majority, and without a 
very general if not an almost unanimous 
concurrence of this House—passed amid 
conflicting debates, when many doubted its 
necessity, and opposed its expediency—that 
such a law, reaching Ireland only as the 
expresssion of that majority, and consider- 
ing that in the minority there might be 
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men of undoubted integrity and love of 
social order, but who were not persuaded 
that the necessity for such a measure ex. 
isted—I say that a law so passed would in 
my mind lose a great part of its efficacy, 
and would not tend, as we wish it should 
tend, to the complete pacification of that 
country. I have therefore, waited until, 
in my mind, and in the minds of my Col. 
leagues, the evidence of the necessity of 
this measure is so clear, so notorious, and 
so glaring, that I am convinced that the 
conviction, the almost universal conviction, 
of the two Houses of Parliament will be, 
that what I ask is absolutely necessary, 
and what they will grant. But, Sir, like. 
wise I wish to say, that if it is the convie. 
tion of this House that such a measure as 
I propose should be passed, I trust that 
the House will lose no time in arming the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland with the powers 
which I now ask for him, and which he de- 
clares it is necessary that he should pos. 
sess if he is to be enabled to stop these 
proceedings. When I ask this, I ask that 
which is not merely the interest of those 
who would uphold the constitution and 
would defend the Throne «nd maintain the 
integrity of the empire, but I ask it on be- 
half of those persons who would be sure to 
be the sufferers of an unsuccessful out- 
break in Ireland. I have no doubt that if 
we have protracted debates on this subject 
—-the measure passing notwithstanding, as 
it is sure to pass—that with the means 
that the Government of an empire like 
this have at their disposal we could put 
down the attempts which these wicked 
men are commencing of incipient insur- 
rection. But, Sir, we should put them 
down with the loss of life, at the hazard 
of peace, at the hazard of the means of live- 
lihood of many of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in Ireland. We should put them down 
after an outbreak and convulsion, and we 
should not be able to prevent that out- 
break from taking place. I say, thea, 
that it is for the interest of all that such a 
measure should be immediately passed. If 
there are Gentleman, and there may be 
many in this House, who, while they think 
that this measure is necessary, are yet of 
opinion that other measures are also neces- 
sary, and that the whole duty of the Go- 
vernment has not been performed—that we 
have not in this Session produced and ¢at- 
ried into effect those measures, whatever 
they may be, which are useful and, # 
they state, necessary for the well-being uf 
Ireland—to such hon. Members I will put 
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forward only this prayer. An hon. Gen- 
jleman has given notice of his intention to 
bring forward the whole question of the state 
of Ireland upon Motion. I shall be most 
ready, after this Bill has passed this House, 
to give every facility for bringing on such 
a debate, to meet any such charges as 
the hon. Gentleman may have to bring 
against us, and to submit, if the House 
should think fit by its vote to censure us 
for the conduct we have pursued. But I 
beg this House and those hon, Members 
who are of that opinion to reserve until 
that time the expression of their views, 
and not to let a debate which should be 
confined to this one subject, whether the 
measure we propose is necessary or no, to 
extend into various matters and opinions, 
which cannot but lead to conflicting and 
protracted debates, and thereby to delay 
that which it is essential should be passed 
at once. Sir, I ask, therefore, that the 
House will permit me to introduce this Bill; 
and I ask them likewise, that if they do 
sanction it, they will have that sanction 
speedily carried into effect. No man can 
say what may be the consequence of the 
want of these powers for a short time in 
Ireland; and I ask those who are of opinion 
that the measure should be passed, and 
that these powers are necessary, not to ren- 
der themselves responsible for the delay of 
that which may be the saving of life in 
Ireland. I believe in my conscience that 
this measure is calculated to prevent in- 
surrection, to preserve internal peace, to 
preserve the unity of this empire, and to 
secure the Throne of these realms and the 
free institutions of this country. If there 
be other questions, let them be stated at 
some future time on some future Motion. 
For my part, I stand here responsible for 
proposing this measure, responsible for not 
Proposing it earlier, responsible for not de- 
laying it now. I and my Colleagues are 
responsible. We accept that responsibi- 
lity; and, however painful to our feelings, 
however odious the power for which we 
ask, we now having acccepted our respon- 
sibility I confidently ask this House to ac- 
cept theirs, and to be mindful of the bles- 
sings they will preserve, and of the risks 
which by any other course they will in- 
cur, 

Mr. 0’CONNOR could very well under- 
stand the painful feelings with which the 
noble Lord said he had risen to ask for a 
Suspension of the constitution, as far as re- 
garded Ireland; but he thought the noble 
Lord must be gratified, notwithstanding 
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his feelings, at the almost unanimous ex- 
pression of approbation with which his 
measure had been received. The noble 
Lord had resorted to the invariable Whig 
practice — coercion first, and conciliation 
afterwards; but he warned the noble Lord 
that this measure, like all his previous 
ones of coercion, would fail, and only 
hasten the rupture that was approaching. 
The noble Lord had first goaded the peo- 
ple of Ireland into resistance by refusing 
remedial measures, and now he proposed 
to take away their liberties. He was go- 
verning Ireland only by patronage. He 
would tell them more, that this measure 
would fail, as the others had done. Let 
them look to America, within fourteen 
days’ sail of Ireland, where all the passions 
of hatred and revenge against this country 
were pent up—let them look at France, 
which was now a republic—let them look 
to Prussia, which was seeking to be a re- 
public—let them look to Italy, which was 
throwing off the despotism of Austria; and 
then he would ask them whether they could 
hope to maintain their position of a re- 
strictive monarchy in this country? The 
noble Lord had taunted the Irish re- 
pealers with having thrown off the minor 
measure of repeal of the Union, and with 
looking for a total separation of the two 
countries. Now, he had never disguised 
his sentiments. He was not for a repeal 
of the Union; he was for total separation 
between England and Ireland; and if the 
French instead of the English had gained 
the battle of Waterloo, and the broad lands 
of the Russells had been ‘given to Catholic 
priests, he was sure the noble Lord would, 
with his dying breath, have enjoined his 
children to struggle for their independence. 
[Here Lord John Russell lifted up the 
copy of the oath of allegiance which was on 
the table, and pushed it across to the hon. 
Member.| What did the noble Lord want ? 
Ile presumed the noble Lord wished to di- 
rect his attention to the oath of allegiance; 
but he thought, if the noble Lord would 
examine that oath, he would sce that he 
best discharged the duty imposed by that 
oath by preserving to Her Majesty that 
portion of Her dominions which could be 
preserved without the horrors of a revolu- 
tion. Yes, he would say— 

“Give me the bold, the erect, and manly foe, 
Whom I may meet, perchance return the blow.” 
There was not a Saxon present who would 
not feel the same aspirations if his country 
was under a foreign yoke. The whole 
question in Ireland was a question between 
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Catholic and Protestant; and, until justice 
was done between these two creeds, until 
the Protestants ceased to be the masters, 
and the Catholics serfs, there never would 
be peace in the country. The noble Lord 
had attempted to govern the country by feed- 
ing the landlords as long as he could. When 
he could feed them no longer he brought 
in the Encumbered Estates Bill, that they 
might have the power of selling their 
own estates. He asked the Irish Members 
to give up their slavish position of looking 
for patronage to the Government, to cross 
to the other side of the House, and as the 
Government was determined to coerce their 
country, to give them every opposition in 
their power. If the Irish Members would 
be as faithful to their country as the Pro- 
testants had been to their creed, they 
would give the noble Lord some trouble. 
He had no doubt that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth would 
give this measure his support, with more 
courtesy to the noble Lord than the noble 
Lord had shown to the right hon. Baronet 
when he opposed that very trifling mea- 
sure of an Arms Bill. The right hon. Ba- 


ronet differed from him in polities, and 
perhaps the right hon. Baronet would take 


that as acompliment. But he would say of 
the right hon. Baronet, that his firm con- 
viction was, if he had been at the helm last 
year and this, there would have been no 
need to ask for Coercion Bills. They said 
it was dangerous to compliment the right 
hon. Baronet; but he must say that he 
was the only man to whom the moneyed 
classes and the people of this country looked 
as the man that could save the country. 
Ile thought the present Government party 
was the smallest section of the House. 
The Irish Members alone, if they were uni- 
ted, would beat the Government; the protec- 
tionists would beat them, if it were not for 
the juvenile staff of the right hon. Baronet. 
The noble Lord might rely upon the ability 
and courage of Lord Clarendon; but if he 
had assisted that nobleman in carrying 
out measures of agricultural improvement, 
much more would have been done for Ire- 
land. The draining of swamps and the 
reclamation of waste lands were, however, 
pursuits of too vulgar a nature for a Whig 
Government, which would rather place its 
reliance upon free-trade negotiations with 
foreigners for the prosperity of the king- 
dom. He told the noble Lord not to lay 
the “flattering unction to his soul ’’ that 
the co-operation of the two Houses of Par- 
liament in Bills of coercion for Ireland 
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could keep a starving people in a state of 
tranquillity, but that the effect would be to 
plunge the country in all the horrors of , 
civil war. 

Sir R. PEEL: Sir, by one of the com. 
pliments paid to me by the hon. Gentle. 
man I am gratified. I am gratified by his 
anticipation that I should give to the meg. 
sure proposed by the Government a deci. 
sive and cordial support—a support not 
qualified by the reminiscences of past con. 
tentions—a support not qualified by party 
recriminations. Sir, I look to the state of 
Ireland —to the formidable combination 
which exists in that country—and to the 
avowals of the persons who head that 
combination—I give those persons credit 
for veracity: and, giving them credit for 
veracity, I cannot doubt that there exists 
in Ireland at this moment a wicked con. 
spiracy to deprive the Queen of the go. 
vernment of that country. Such being 
my impression, justified by the avowal 
of the confederates, I take my part with 
the Crown of this united kingdom against 
the conspirators who are arrayed against 
it. Sir, I won’t qualify the value of my 
support by a long speech: I don’t blame 
the Government for their delay in intro- 
ducing this measure. I cannot but feel 
that Governments ought to be very forbear- 
ing before they seek to impose the greatest 
restrictions that can be imposed on the con- 
stitutional liberties of a large portion of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. I dare say, that a case 
might be made out for placing at an earlier 
period the liberty of individuals at the dis- 
eretion of the Crown; but I agree with the 
noble Lord, that when proposals of this na- 
ture are made, there ought to be a strong 
decisive impression on the mind of this 
House, and on the publie mind also, that 
there is no justification of further delay— 
that the necessity has arisen which com- 
pels the measure of restraint, and which 
will ensure for it a general support. Sir, 
I believe the immediate question at issue 
in Ireland is not whether the Union shall 
be repealed, but whether or not you shall 
have during the recess a desolating war- 
fare. My conviction is, should that war- 
fare take place, that the authority of the 
Crown will be ultimately successful, but 
after great devastation of property—after 
great loss of life—the loss of life by many 
innocent persons—the loss of life by many 
who may have joined in rebellion from 
doubt as to your ultimate intentions. If 
I should be mistaken—if the Crown should 
fail in re-establishing its authority, yo 
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will then find substituted for the Govern- 
ment under which you live, the most cruel, 
debasing, and sanguinary despotism that 
ean exist in a civilised country. There 
js no concealment of the instruments by 
which this new power is to be established. 
Have I not seen a reference by the conspi- 
rators to the value of the crops that are now 
standing in Ireland? Have I not seen a 
distinct encouragement given to the masses, 
to the physical strength of the country, to 
combine with men superior in intelligence, 
not that they may furtively undermine 
the Royal authority—not that they may 
take means for ultimately repealing the 
Union—but that they may at once re- 
sort to pillage for the purpose of dividing 
among themselves the spoils of their sue- 
cess? That is the mode in which the power 
of these men who are conducting this com- 
bination is to be exerted. I will not, at 
such a moment, enter into any other 
questions connected with general govern- 
ment. I believe the danger is imminent. 
I believe that if there has been too much 
delay, that constitutes a reason for imme- 
diate action. I believe that the Govern- 
ment is justified in asking for this measure. 
I believe the measure itself—the power to 
apprehend on suspicion, and keep the con- 
spirators in confinement, is necessary. I, 
for one, am perfectly prepared to forego di- 
latory forms, and give at once my assent to 
this Bill. The conspiracy is not an agra- 
rian one; it is not a conspiracy of rural 
assassins; it is the conspiracy of political 
traitors. The case is one in which the 
apprehension and detention, without trial, 
of the leaders is justified. It is possible 
other measures may be necessary. I hope, 
after the announcement of the noble Lord, 
there will be no delay on the part of the 
Government in asking for those other mea- 
sures. If they be directed against the 
traitorous clubs — if they be directed 
against those shooting galleries of which 
we read as being established in the metro- 
polis of Ireland, which select the heart 
of the Lord Lieutcaant as the mark against 
which their shots are to be fired—if this 
be so—if Government require additional 
powers to maintain the authority of the 
Crown, I do hope there will be no no de- 
lay in demanding them. It would be un- 
becoming on the part of Members of this 
House to suggest Her Majesty’s Ministers 
additional powers. The responsibility rests 
with them. I will not urge on them mea- 
sures of greater coercion than those their 
own sense of duty demands; but this I say, 
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as nothing but necessity can justify a sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the 
same necessity makes immediate action 
desirable; and I will consent to the suspen- 
sion of all ordinary forms which would de- 
fer to another day the passing of this Bill. 

With respect to the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Connor), I tell him I 
will defend the monarchy of England 
against this mock King of Munster. The 
King of Munster! This Gentleman who 
says to the assembled mob, ‘‘ Don’t shout 
for the King of Munster yet!”’ ‘ Not 
yet!”’ No! I, for one, am not prepared 
to exchange the mild supremacy of Queen 
Victoria for this King of Munster. As for 
the hon. Gentleman, I gave him some cre- 
dit for being ‘‘the bold, the erect, the 
manly foe.” In his speech he drew a 
contrast between himself and other agi- 
tators in Ireland. He said, ‘‘ he, for one, 
was the advocate, not of the repeal of the 
Union, but of separation.”” The noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) showed the hon. 
Gentleman the oath by which he had 
sworn to bear true allegiance to Her Ma- 
jesty; upon which the hon. Gentleman said, 
** And am I not fulfilling that oath of al- 
legiance when I am trying to insure for 
Her Majesty the devotion of Her Majes- 
ty’s faithful subjects in Ireland ?”” Why, 
that is what the late Mr. O’Connell always 
said. He wished to repeal the legislative 
Union, but to maintain the golden link of 
the Crown. He said, ‘I am for a sepa- 
rate Legislature, but for the supremacy of 
the Crown in Ireland.”” The position of 
the hon. Gentleman, however, is different 
from that occupied by Mr. O’Connell. 
He asserts his ‘‘ boldness’’ and “ manli- 
ness” in declaring for the separation of 
Ireland from England. If indeed he means 
that after ‘‘ separation” Ireland shall still 
remain united with England— [ Mr. 0’Con- 
nor: No!] Then why was he scared by 
that oath ? Who could doubt that the hon. 
Gentleman’s declaration was in favour of 
‘absolute separation ?’’ On being re- 
minded of his oath, he shifted his ground, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘I am endeavouring to pre- 
serve the integrity of Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions.”” [Mr. O’Connor: Her English 
dominions.] ‘* Her English dominions !” 
The oath of allegiance was taken without 
that reservation. The allegiance promised 
was allegiance on the part of Ireland as 
fully and completely as on the part of 
England; and does the hon. Gentleman 
mean that he took that oath with a se- 
eret reservation that he would be a faithful 
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and loyal subject in this part of the united 
kingdom, but that he reserved a perfect lati- 
tude for treason in Ireland. The hon. Gen- 
tleman asks whether we think it possible 
to maintain our ancient monarchy after 
what has occurred in France, in Italy, in 
Germany, and other European States ? 
Sir, I say not a word with respect to the 
internal administration of the affairs of 
other countries. I have done what I could 
since the commencement of these disorders 
humbly to discourage any reflections in 
this House on the events that have taken 
place in Paris or elsewhere ; but when 
the hon. Gentleman holds up the example 
of other countries as a reason why we 
should abandon the advantage of our form 
of Government, or distrust its security, I 
have no difficulty in utterly rejecting such 
doctrines. I have a right to say that, 
looking at what has taken place on the 
chief arena of revolutionary Europe— 
taking France, taking Paris as the ex- 
ample—looking at the Government that 
existed before February—the securities for 
public liberty—the state of the revenue— 
the condition of the labouring classes— 
contrasting this state of things with that 
which has existed since February last, I 
find in that contrast a lesson and a warning 
for the people of this country. So far 
does that which has passed in Europe in- 
duce me to distrust the advantage of limited 
monarchy, or to believe that its founda- 
tions are less secure in this happier country 
—to believe that there is less of affec- 
tionate devotion towards the person of the 
Sovereign, or less of rational conviction in 
favour of Royal authority—I appeal to 
the experience of the last six months— 
to those very examples of revolution and 
of social convulsion, and drawing from them 
the directly contrary conclusion. I retain 
an increased conviction that the monarchy 
of this country is secure, and that it is en- 
deared by new considerations to the affec- 
tionate support and devotion of the people. 

Mr. OSBORNE: I assure the House 
that it is not my intention to follow the 
example of the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham. I shall not—though no one can sup- 
pose me likely to show a preference for 
Her Majesty’s present Ministers—I shall 
not, I say, join in any attack upon the 
present Government, which in my heart I 
believe to be an honest Government; and 
when the hon. and learned Gentleman talks 
of Irish Members becoming the hacks of 
the Treasury, I trust that the hon. Mem- 
bers around me will take my advice, and 
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not become the hacks of the hon. and lear. 
ed Member for Nottingham. I own I neyer 
experienced more regret than when I heard 
the noble Lord last night throw out that 
it was his intention to introduce a measure 
for the repeal of the Habeas Corpus Act 
in Ireland. Every Member must shrink 
from such a measure almost with horror; 
and I assure the House that the first im. 
pression the announcement made upon me 
was such, that I intended to be pusillani. 
mous enough to absent myself from the 
division, But, upon further reflection, | 
considered that I should not be acting a 
part worthy of a Member of this House if 
I did not take my full share of the respon- 
sibility; if I did not boldly come down to 
the House and state my reasons for sup. 
porting Her Majesty’s Government upon 
this occasion, and my views as to the pre- 
sent position of affairs. If the question 
was only for the repeal of the Union, and 
the proceedings in Ireland were in accord- 
ance with the constitution, I should not be 
prepared to support such an arbitrary mea- 
sure as this; but believing that the repeal 
of the Union is only a pretext for murder 
and pillage, I do not think I am justified 
in withholding my vote in favour of the 
Bill. The noble Lord has referred to 
speeches which have been delivered in Ire- 
land, and to a speech delivered at a meet- 
ing close to the property of a connexion of 
my own, by a man without weight in the 
county, exciting the people by hints: though 
possessed of no moral or personal weight, 
he contrived to lead a crowd to a mountain 
top, and, showing them the broad lands 
before them, said, almost in the language 
of Scripture, ‘* All these will I give you, 
if you will fall down and worship me.” 
I have boldly spoken out my sentiments 
upon all occasions as to the manner in 
which I think Ireland has been treated; 
but I never will be one to try to tear asun- 
der the ties which connect Ireland with 
England. I think I am acting as the best 
friend to Ireland in coming forward and 
giving my support to this measure; it is4 
measure of mercy to these men to lock 
them up and keep them from mischief 
which will deluge their country with blood. 
For these reasons I will not give my sup- 
port to any proposition in this House whieh 
will obstruct the bringing in of this Bill; 
but I cannot give my vote for its being 
continued until March, 1849. In the event 
of the measure being passed, I think it will 
be more proper for the House not to be 
prorogued, but to continue to sit from 
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month to month, so that, hand in hand 
vith this measure, we may pass some large 
remedial measures for Ireland. I have 
heen taunted out of the House upon this 
subject; and I pledge myself, if no other 
Vember does so, to bring forward such 
measure. 1 propose to submit to the 
House my long considered convictions, that 
there should be some modification of the 
Act of Union. But I would sooner lose 
my life in placing myself on the side of 
order, than co-operate with those dema- 
gogues who only point to pillage in order 
that they may enrich themselves. If a 
precedent is required for supporting this 
Bill, there is the precedent furnished by 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan, when the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act was last suspended in the 
case of this unfortunate country (Ireland), 
in 1803, on the murder of Lord Kilwarden; 
and what was the conduct of Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Sheridan on that occasion? They 
supported the Bill. Here are the words of 
Mr. Sheridan, and no one can suppose that 
Mr. Sheridan could be a friend to illiberal 
opinions :— 

“ Let us save the ship, not ask who is the mas- 
ter—let us consider not who is the Minister, but 
where is the enemy we have to cope with.” 


I will not taunt the noble Lord on this oe- 
casion, or his Colleagues, with their short- 
comings. I shall have future opportunities 


for that. The state of Ireland is most 
alarming. I have received a letter this 
morning which states that the houses in 
Tipperary and Clonmel are being stripped 
of their lead to make bullets. I think 
that a very important circumstance; and 
I, at least, will not sanction such signifi- 
cant hints. I am prepared to take the 
consequences of this expression of my 
opinion, and I will not oppose the introduc- 
tion of this Bill. 

Mr. SADLIER said, although many 
hon. Members might think it presumptuous 
in him to interfere in the present discus- 
sion at that early stage of the proceeding, 
yet, considering the deep anxiety which he 
must be supposed to feel with regard to 
the welfare of Ireland—his close connexion 
with that country—the great interest which 
he had in the preservation of peace, pros- 
perity, public order, and tranquillity in that 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions, he hoped 
that the House would not imagine the few 
observations which he had to make unne- 
cessary or uncalled for. Ile might truly 
say, in the words of the noble Lord, that 
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events had proceeded more rapidly than 
the legislation of that House. It was ob- 
vious that the period had now arrived 
when there was reason to apprehend that 
great calamities would befall the nation 
unless they were in time averted by pre- 
cautionary and remedial measures. The 
simple question which the House must now 
decide was this—were they prepared to 
suspend the constitution for a brief period, 
or to expose the people of Ireland to 
misery and carnage? The more incapable 
—the more unfit—the present advisers of 
the Crown were to wield the powers of the 
Executive, the greater was the necessity 
to give to the people of this realm the only 
security that could at present be offered to 
them—the safeguard and protection of a 
military despotism. As to the intentions 
of the leaders of the present movement in 
Ireland, he apprehended that respecting 
these there could be no possible mistake. 
The noble Lord had made a statement of 
the designs and purposes of those avowed 
apostles of sedition, which displayed a 
state of things that admitted of no com- 
promise. It was to be a struggle between 
the enemies and the supporters of law and 
order, and it remained to be seen which of 
the two principles were to triumph; for 
the population of Ireland was now clearly 
divided into those who supported and those 
who had arrayed themselves against the con- 
stitution of the empire. No man cherished 
more dearly than he did the perfect system 
of constitutional government in Ireland, 
but there were considerations much more 
dear than any legal or constitutional doc- 
trine; he valued more highly than even 
the most precious of those principles the 
life of any one of those who were called 
the apostles of sedition. To preserve hu- 
man life, constitutional rights ought with- 
out hesitation to be suspended. Even in 
mercy to the open and avowed traitors, he 
should vote in favour of suspending consti- 
tutional rights. But was it possible to 
say this without at the same time in- 
quiring in what consisted the power and 
influence of those who now stood forward 
as leaders of the insurrection? There 
were 3,000,000 of the Irish people suffer- 
ing the extremest misery. It was well 
known that their discontent and disaffec- 
tion were based and did rest upon mere 
physical want. It, therefore, appeared to 
him most important that no time should 
be lost in making efforts to change that 


state of things in which 3,000,000 of per- 
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sons were left to depend upon most pre- 
carious means of subsistence, exposed to 
all the evils of want of food and want of 
employment. It, of course, could not have 
escaped the attention of the House—nay, 
he doubted not it was full in the recollec- 
tion of every one who heard him, that the 
present and many of the preceding Go- 
vernments of this country were most lavish 
in their professed intentions of devising 
and carrying forward measures of amelio- 
ration for Ireland. Now, in the absence of 
any effort to realise those professions—in 
the absence of anything calculated to con- 
tinue the confidence of the people of that 
country—lIreland had reached the brink 
of a civil war; and there were now, con- 
fessedly, no means left to prevent the de- 
struction and confiscation of property ex- 
cept that temporary suspension of the con- 
stitution which the noble Lord had _pro- 
posed. That there was an overwhelming 
necessity for such a step he was as ready to 
acknowledge as any Member of that House 
—and he believed there existed no other 
means to prevent the progress of sedition. 
They might come forward with another 
Coercion Bill, and seek to put that into 
operation; but, under present cireum- 
stances, he apprehended nothing less 
would be successful than the measure that 
had just been proposed by the noble Lord. 
In times like the present, it would be in 
vain for them to aim at restoring peace 
by such palliatives as they had hitherto 
applied—the matter of discontent and dis- 
affection must be removed. In the words of 
Bacon, ‘‘ you must expel the matter of 
sedition ;’’ and doubtless much of the 
causes of sedition was to be found in the 
political condition of the people. Take, 
for example, the state of Tipperary; the 
area of that county was 1,000,000 of acres, 
the population 500,000, the annual in- 
come 2,000,0000., while the registered 
electors were only 431 individuals. When 
he made that statement, the noble Lord 
met it with a sneer and with well-affected 
surprise; and in discussing the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Limerick respecting 
the repeal of the Union, the noble Lord 
contended that the franchise was not an 
object of importance to the Irish peasant. 
That appeared to him not wise or expe- 
dient; the general inattention to the poli- 
tical rights of Irishmen appeared to him 
most ill-advised; he therefore differed 
from the noble Lord when, in 1844, he 
declared that, in considering the state of 
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Ireland, political rights seemed desery; 
of less attention than were generally gy 
posed. The noble Lord at that time gop. 
tended that the political franchise would not 
give bread to the hungry, or employment 
for the idle. But he could not find in the 
constitution of Ireland any such doctrine 
as that the people were not to enjoy the 
elective franchise. Mr. Pitt most trol 
said, that the source of prosperity for the 
’ e 
people was to be found in free institutions; 
and there were many—indeed, almost all 
the more eminent statesmen had recorded 
their opinions that it would be impossible 
to withhold prosperity from those to whom 
the franchise was given. He found the 
noble Lord again in 1846 declaring that he 
did not expect the law which entitled the 
poor to outdoor relief would very much 
mitigate the misery of Ireland; and that, 
instead of affording a remedy, it might 
very possibly tend to perpetuate that mi- 
sery. Those were the opinions of the 
noble Lord; while, on the other hand, they 
had the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth telling them that the grievances 
which had at all times been more or less 
conspicuous in the con¢ition of Ireland 
were social grievances. But what he 
should say was, that both classes of griev- 
ances ought to be removed; waste lands 
ought to be cultivated, and means taken 
to secure permanent employment for the 
poor. He found every one who spoke on 
the subject of the Encumbered Estates Bill 
—at least those who addressed the House 
in its favour—contending for the necessity 
of speedily establishing in Ireland a re- 
spectable body of yeomanry, residing on 
their own estates. There were even those 
who asserted that, with good management, 
the soil of Ireland might be made to main- 
tain 16,000,000 of human beings. He, 
however, was not a convert to the strong 
opinions entertained with respect to the 
utility of very small holdings; and he 
doubted whether the possession of them 
in fee-simple would work such a change a8 
to take from that system all the evils for 
which it was now pre-eminently remark- 
able. At present the great majority of 
holdings were under five acres, and nothing 
could be worse than the condition of the 
Irish people. He was bound, in coneli- 
sion, frankly to declare his conviction that 
the treason by which the body politic had 
been tainted to the bone—that such wide 
spread and such deadly disaffection 4 
existed in Ireland could be imputed 1 
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nothing except the faults of the Govern- 


ent. 
mfx. SHARMAN CRAWFORD found 
it very difficult to convey to the House any 
idea how very painful it was to him to pro- 
eced to a division upon the present ques- 
tion. The condition of Ireland was one 
of the greatest possible danger, and no 
one more earnestly desired than he did to 
uphold Her Majesty’s loyal subjects in that 
part of the united kingdom with all the 


force that law and government could put | 


forth for their protection. But, looking at 
the measures of the Government, he found 
it impossible to be favourable to their plans. 
On the contrary, he believed their whole 
administraticn to be utterly inefficient for 
any useful purpose; and more especially 
did he consider that the present measure 
would be wholly unsuccessful. He wanted 
to see peace established in Ireland, and 
he feared that the proposed Bill would bring 
with it no peace. He admitted that times 
arose when the common principles of the 
constitution must be suspended; but what 
he wanted was, that such measures of sus- 
pension should not go alone—that they 
should be accompanied with practical plans 
of social improvement. He begged the 


House for a moment to consider what were | 
the causes of the present agitation and dis- | 


content. They evidently were to be found 
in the condition of the people. Was their 
social state a healthy condition? Were 
they not depressed to the lowest point 
which human beings could reach? In 
some parts of the country the population 
were actually starving. Such was the 
state of Ireland at present, and such it had 
been for a length of time past. 
was going on without any attempt to pro- 
vide remedial measures. The strongest 
promises of remedial measures were uni- 
formly made by every Ministry, and as uni- 
formly neglected. 
worse and worse every day. 
1800, the Habeas Corpus Act had been 
suspended in Ireland; it had again been 
suspended from 1802 till 1805; from 1807 
till 1810; again in 1814; and once more, 
from 1822 till 1824. The Habeas Corpus 
Act, then, had frequently been suspended, 
and they even had martial law from 
1803 till 18065. 
quently enforced; and now, in 1848, after 
forty-seven years of union, Ireland must 
be held by the sword, or by that which 
few Governments liked to propose—good 
remedial measures. If remedial measures 
Were not adopted, the consequence would 
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be social disorganisetion in Ireland, and a 
resistance directed against property and 
order, which the Government had not a 
sufficient body of troops to put down; for 
there was a great difference between meet- 
ing a rabble in a field, and taking that 
military occupation of the whole country 
which, under the circumstances he alluded 
to, would become necessary. In 1798 
there was a force of 100,000 men in Ire- 
land; and he would ask was Government 
prepared to furnish as great a force now ? 
There could be no more dangerous policy 
than to adopt apparent measures of coer- 
cion unless the Government possessed the 
power of carrying them out. Te dreaded 
the disorganisation of the country, and the 
resistance to rents and taxes which would 
arise, unless remedial measures were adopt- 
}ed, and which no coercive measures could 
‘adequately reach. The violent opinions 
jheld by individuals in Ireland had been 
/referred to; but why were such opinions 
held and expressed? Because there had 
| been that oppression of the country—that 
| want of attention to its intcrests and wishes, 
| which impelled those persons to have a de- 
sire for separation. Ile wanted to know 
why the Act already passed, commonly 
called the Felons’ Act, could not be suffi- 
cient for the purpose, and why it had not 
been fully carried out? The Government 
had not used the powers within their hands; 
and why, then, should that [louse be called 
on to pass a new Coercion Act? He recol- 
leeted the proceedings of 1798, when it 
was alleged at the time that Government 
had neglected all proper precautions with 
the view of letting things come to a crisis. 
He hoped that such was now not the case, 
though there might appear some grounds 
for the suspicion, when it was seen that 
the laws of the land already in existence 
He believed 
that one of the most dangerous kinds of 
coercion was the arresting of persons on 
mere suspicion; and he recollected the bad 
effects of the exercise of such a power in 
former times. Under these circumstances, 
he felt it to be his indispensable duty not 
to let the House come to a vote on this 
question without recording his opinion of 
the inutility of the proposed measure of 
coercion, and of the necessity of the House 
applying itself to the adoption of remedial 
measures. He felt himself the more bound 
to do this because he had hitherto been 
prevented by various circumstances from 
_ bringing before the House the whole ques- 
| tion of Ireland, and the remedial measures 


| 
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he would recommend. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving an Amendment to 
the following effect :— 

“ That the present distracted state of Ireland 
arises from misgovernment and from the want of 
remedial measures, without which no coercive 
measures could restore either order or content to 
the country.” 

Mr. FAGAN seconded the Amendment. 
He maintained that a domestic Legislature 
was absolutely necessary for the prosperity 
of Ireland, but he held that separation from 
England would be destructive of that pros- 
perity. Ireland was as much interested as 
England in the maintenance of the con-- 
nexion between the countries, and he there- 
fore repudiated the doctrine of the hon. 
Member for Nottingham (Mr. O’Connor). 
He was conscientiously in favour of a re- 
peal of the Union, with a view of having a 
domestic Legislature in Ireland; but he 
was entirely opposed to separation. It was 
because he believed that the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act would not have the 
effect of putting a stop to the proceedings 
against which it was directed, that he felt 
bound to oppose the proposition of the Go- 
vernment, and to support the Amendment. 
He had expressed his conviction that the 
last Coercion Act would not be attended 
with its desired effect; and the result had 
shown that what he had then ventured to 
state had turned out correct. It was true 
that quietude prevailed in the proclaimed 
districts; but the immediate cause of that 
was to be found in the special commissions, 
which were carried out with so much 
energy and effect by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. It might be true that under 
the operation of that Coercion Act parties 
might not be able to exhibit their arms, 
and to march about armed, openly as be- 
fore; but the evil-doers still possessed their 
arms, though concealed, and were ready to 
bring them forward at a moment’s notice. 
He had also predicted that what was called 
the ‘* Gagging Act”’ would be inoperative 
in Ireland, unless it acted as a stimulus to 
the proceedings of which every one in that 
House justly complained; and, with the ex- 
ception of the conviction of Mitchel, which 
had lost much of its influence by the trans- 
actions attending it, the Gagging Act had 
had no effect in stopping the march of in- 
surrection in Ireland. In like manner he 
conceived that the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act would fail, and only serve to 
stimulate discontent, bringing it quicker to 
ahead. The proposed measure, instead of 
being a cure, would be a cause of irritation. 
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Had all the measures of coercion passed 
since the Union produced any other effet 
than increasing the irritation of the sore 
and causing the cancer to spread more 
largely ? He conceived that the noble Lord 
had not made out a case for the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, even supposing 
that it would have the effect which the 
noble Lord anticipated. The noble Lord 
had made a statement in reference to Cork, 
and, if he had no stronger authority for 
his other statements, the noble Lord’s case 
was a complete failure. When the noble 
Lord had informants in that city as well as 
in other parts of Ireland, why had the 
noble Lord quoted from a newspaper, and 
from one, too, which was never remarkable 
for stating fairly the case of the people? 
With respect to the occurrence at Carrick. 
on-Suir, he believed that at the most tran- 
quil period in Ireland, if a clergyman en- 
joying the affections of the people were be. 
lieved to be arrested, a similar scene might 
have occurred; and it would not have been 
thought sufficient to justify the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. As to the 
meeting on the mountain in Tipperary, the 
monster meetings of 1845 were more for- 
midable and more numerous. The House 
must take fairly into consideration whether, 
with the complicated ‘concerns of this 
country pressing on its attention, it 
could possibly find time to attend to the 
affairs and to redress the grievances, if 
it had the disposition to do so, of Ire. 
land. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I wish to take 
this opportunity of stating the single rea 
son for which I shall give to the proposi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Ministers my earnest 
and unequivocal support. If I thought that 
the origin of this impending insurrection 
was to be found in the social or political 
grievances of which we have heard so 
much in the sister country, and if I thought 
that the measure proposed by Her Ma 
jesty’s Ministers would prove any obstacle 
to remedial measures for those social and 
political evils, I, for one, should view it with 
jealousy and distrust. Its character 1s fla- 
grant; it is invested with no hypocritical 
garment; it is an assault upon the constt- 
tutional liberties of the subject; and the 
only justification of such a proposition must 
be ‘the necessity of the case, and I think 
that necessity exists in those circumstances 
to which the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government has amply referred. It did 
not indeed require the exposition of the 
noble Lord to impress that conviction upda 
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the House and upon the country. The 
noble Lord is not in the position in which 
Ministers in similar circumstances have 
sometimes found themselves. He does not 
come here with a green bag, filled with 
anonymous communications, or with state- 
ments made to an Administration under 
circumstances which could not be amply 
revealed to the senate of the country. The 
noble Lord, without affectation, and with a 
frankness and simplicity which did him ho- 
nour, referred only to those circumstances 
with which we are all familiar—to those 
events which are daily and hourly occur- 
ring—as his justification for the policy he 
recommended; and, adopting the responsi- 
bility, from which he did not shrink, and 
from which he could not shrink, with re- 
spect to his proposition, the noble Lord 
has reminded this House of that responsi- 
bility from which, as the representatives of 
the people, they also cannot escape. Now, 
I say, that if 1 thought this impending in- 
surrection was occasioned by those social 
and political evils with which we are all of 
us too familiar, I should view the proposi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Ministers with great 
jealousy and distrust. 
express frankly my opinion—and that is 
the reason which will induce me to vote 
for the measure of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and to give them my unvarying sup- 
port in this respect—that the impending 
insurrection does not in any way partake 
of that character. It is not an agrarian 
movement; it is not a religious movement; 
it is not, in my opinion, a movement aris- 
ing from any sentiment of perverted na- 
tionality. It is neither more nor less than 
an external—a Continental movement. It 
is neither more nor less than a Jacobin 
movement; and, looking upon Jacobinism 
to be a system of universal plunder and 
of unmitigated violence, I think it is our 
duty to grapple with the evil in which we 
recognise such features with a power greater 
than their violence, and with a determi- 
nation to maintain every social principle 
and every social right equal to that audacity 
which has been too much encouraged by 
events that have fortunately not occurred 
in England, and not yet in Ireland. It is 
for this reason that I think we ought not 
to hesitate to intrust to the Government 
the great and extraordinary powers for 
which they ask. I protest against the social 
and political evils from which Ireland may 
suffer being in any way mixed up with the 
question which is now before us. I protest 
against its being assumed in argument that 
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those who have originated this movement 
have any desire to remedy those social and 
political grievances by any mode which the 
common sense and feeling of this country 
could recognise and approve. Nor, Sir, 
do I believe that this impending insurrec- 
tion is or was in its origin the insurrection 
of the people of Ireland; and one reason 
why I have taken the opportunity of mak- 
ing these few observations is, because I 
wish to protest against its going forth 
throughout Europe that the question be- 
| fore us is a question between the Govern- 
'ment of England and the people of Ire- 
jland. I do not believe that, even numeri- 
} cally, the traitors have theadvantage. I ean- 
not for amoment suppose—I have every rea- 
_son to disbelieve—that the Roman Catholic 
| priesthood can look with any favour upon 
|a Jacobin movement. I believe that the 
| great body of the peasantry of the south of 
| Ireland at first looked with no favour upon 
| this movement; and, although the neglect 
| in permitting it to arrive at the pitch it has 
achieved, may—as must always happen in 
a country like Ireland, with an impression- 
able and suffering people—induce the mul- 
titude finally to rally round those whose 
‘big talking and bold promises are caleu- 
lated to create an effect upon the masses, 
yet I am still of opinion that the great 
body of the peasantry are not heart and 
‘soul in this movement, which is so menac- 
ing. It is the movement of a party, or- 
ganised, desperate, stimulated by foreign 
example and inspired by foreign successes 
—a party which, on previous occasions in 
the history of that country, has adopted 
the same course and aimed at the same 
result. I have, no doubt that their plots 
and machinations will, under any circum- 
stances, meet with the most complete and 
overwhelming discomfiture; but 1 am anxi- 
ous that that discomfiture should not be 
obtained at the terrible expense which has 
attended their previous defeats—not merely 
an expenditure of the treasure of this coun- 
try—not an expenditure only of the lives of 
Englishmen, but of that rising good feeling 
between the two countries which it has now 
taken half a century to cherish and foster, 
and the excitement of those passions which 
a discomfiture attained by such means 
would revive with all their former acerbity, 
misconception, prejudice, and bitterness. 
I conceive that the Minister who, by com- 
ing forward at this moment with sufficient 
measures, confident in the good sense of 
his countrymen, and supported by a unani- 
ious Parliament, can quell this impending 
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insurrection without bloodshed, and with-| plunge her into the miseries of civil war, 


out scenes of spoliation, of ravage, and of 


disorder, will deserve well of his coun- | 


try, and is entitled to the hearty and 


full countenance of the House of Com- | 


mons. 


I think every day’s delay dangerous; such 
has been the state of excitement, that, at 
the moment when we are speaking, God 
knows, some spark may kindle the flame 
that seems to be about to burst out, and 


Mr. D. CALLAGHAN could not ima- | blood may be flowing in our country, | 


gine that such a measure as the present | 
was calculated to stop the progress of that | 
feeling which now strongly actuated the | 


great body of the Irish people. He con- 


sidered that any Irish Members who gave | 
their support to this Bill would be commit- 


ting an act of political suicide. He would 
never be a party to suspending the Habeas. 
Corpus Act, or to any other measures of 
coercion, when he believed that the results 
those measures were designed to effect 
might be attained by another course of 
proceeding. He was a repealer, and was 
anxious to secure the legislative inde-| 
pendence of his country. He believed that | 
the present state of Ireland was the result 
of misgovernment ; and that, by the appli- | 
cation of remedial measures at a proper 
time, the peace and prosperity of that 
country might have been established. But 


when such remedial measures had been | 


demanded, the answer had been, ‘** Wait 
awhile ;”’ and how long had they waited ? 
The press in Ireland did not fairly repre- 


noble Lord at the head of the Government | 
had derived his information from the press, | 
instead of resorting to those from whom he | 
would have received a true representation | 
of the facts—the representatives of the | 
Irish people. 

Sm D. NORREYS: The hon. Member 
who has just addressed the House has said, 
that any one of us who now gets up and 
supports this Bill, will commit an act of 
political suicide ; and I believe that to be 
the case. Ido not hesitate on that ac- 
count to rise at once, and declare myself 
a supporter of this measure. Let the con- 
sequences to myself be what they may, I 
will support it; and I avow that 1 think 
the time is come when such a measure is 
absolutely requisite. This is no time to 
examine the antecedents of any hon. Mem- 
ber, or of the noble Lord; to consider 
whether the one has been a good prophet, 
or whether the other has fulfilled the pro- 
mises with which he took office. It is to 
save my country from the precipice on 
which I see her rushing, that I support 
this measure. Like the hon. Member, I 
feel that I have a country; my blood boils 
like his, but it is against those who would 





admit that this is a dreadful experiment ; 
my firm conviction is, that it will issue at 
once either in the explosion of this rebel. 
lion, or in putting it down. These men, 
seeing that their case will otherwise be 
desperate, will, if they think they have any 
chance, take steps to precipitate an out- 
break, and do what they can. But I put 
it to hon. Gentlemen who speak so strongly 
of this measure as unconstitutional—and 
no one can lament more than myself the 
necessity of proposing it— whether the 
course they advocate might not lead to 
greater evils—to protracted civil war? It 
is to save my wretched countrymen from 
the miseries that will otherwise be brought 
upon them, that I call upon you at once to 
seize the heads of this conspiracy, and not 
allow bad men to lead the people on any 
longer. 


Mr. H. DRUMMOND: I am certainly 


/somewhat surprised that the hon. Member 


for Cork should discriminate so accurately 


| as he does between the mass of his country- 
sent the state of that country; and the! 


men and those who are trying to mislead 
them, and that he should yet hesitate for 
a single moment to give to the Govern- 
ment that power which will enable them to 
seize the guilty while sparing the innocent. 
I am still more surprised that the hon. 
Member should have the smallest doubt 
that this measure will be efficacious as far 
as it goes. If it be not efficacious, other 
measures must follow: for it is right for 
him, and for every man, not only in this 
House, but in the country, to understand 
that civil war is no child’s play. We are 
provoked to it ; war is proclaimed against 
us; and there is no alternative but victory 
or death. It is ‘war to to the knife;” 
and these persons must be put down. 
I am quite willing to enter upon the consi- 
deration of Irish grievances on a future 
and more fitting occasion; but at the pre- 
sent time the point in hand is the remedy 
proposed for a particular state of affairs in 
Ireland. It has been rightly said by the 
eloquent Member for Buckinghamshire, 
that Jacobinism and the discontent whieh 
certain persons feel with respect to their 
social position are at the root of the evils 
we have now to deplore. The hon. Member 
for Nottingham (Mr. O’Connor) has spoken 
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of a profligate press having done much to 
influence the public mind improperly. It is 
not for me to stand up in behalf of the 
press; but I should like to know what 
meaning the hon. Member for Nottingham 
attaches to the word ‘‘ profligate”’ in this 
instance. I suppose he means to describe 
a person who in his connexion with the 
press does some unworthy act for the sake 
of his private advantage or gratification. 
Now, I should like to know whether there 
is a person connected with any paper in 
the kingdom but one, who will publish a 
long column of the names of blasphemous 
books, and recommend them to all his read- 
ers. I will not pollute my lips nor disgust 
the ears of hon. Members by reading the 
titles of these works; but I wish to know 
whether the paper which acts in the man- 
ner 1 have described is the ‘ profligate 
press” referred to by the hon. Member for 
Nottingham? I give the hon. Member for 
Nottingham the choice of two alternatives 
—either he belives in and approves of the 
doctrines of the books advertised; or, 
knowing and believing them to be immo- 
ral, irreligious, and blasphemous works, he 
publishes their titles for the sake of the 
money he gets for so doing. I charge the 
hon. Member for Nottingham with having, 
more perhaps than any one, tended to fo- 
ment Jacobinical feelings. When I spoke 
ona former occasion of the doctrine pro- 
mulgated by M. Proudhon, Toute propriété 
est un vol, I was ignorant that the same 
doctrine had been broached by the hon. 
Member for Nottingham in his newspaper. 
Here it is :— 

“The land is yours, and one day or other you'll 
have your share of it; and the sooner you arrive 
at a knowledge of its value, the sooner will you be 
prepared to assert the great principle, that the 
land is the people's inheritance, and that kings, 
princes, peers, nobles, priests, and commoners, 
who have stolen it from them, hold it upon the 
title of popular ignorance rather than upon any 
right, human or divine. ‘The natural right is 
yours ; the human usurpation is theirs.” 

But that is not all—the hon. Member for 
Nottingham is not merely discontented with 
the tenure of property; he declares that 
the whole state of society must be sub- 
verted. This, then, is not, as the noble 
Lord has argued, a question as to the se- 
paration of Ireland—it is not a mere ques- 
tion of repeal; it is a question affecting the 
foundation of society itself. But the hon. 


Member for Nottingham shall speak for 
himself ;— 


“We frankly avow that we have no respect for 
society as at present constituted, Civilisation 
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means ill-requited labour, starvation, gaols, bas- 
tiles for the masses. To the millions civilisation 
is a huge lie, an organised hypocrisy. Perish such 
civilisation !” 

Amongst the things which have stimulated 
and maddened the clever but too excitable 
people of Ireland, we may enumerate that 
curse, an ‘‘ unruly tongue,” which ‘‘ setteth 
on fire the course of nature, and is set on 


fire of hell.” 


Mr. HUME said, to such papers as 
those which had been described, he would 
not hesitate for one moment to give the 
character of profligate, whether in Ireland, 
Scotland, or England—such papers were 
most dangerous to society, and ought to 
be shunned by every one. If there was 
any principle more dangerous than ano- 
ther, it was that which had gained footing 
in a neighbouring country, and which for 
years had by some individuals been foster- 
ed in that country—the attempt to inter- 
fere with the labour of the poor. To at- 
tempt to lay down the principle of making 
property common to the community, was 
to violate the laws upon which society was 
based. He trusted that no such doctrine 
would ever be supported in that House. 
He had, for a very long period, paid close 
attention to the situation of Ireland, and 
he found himself in a most unpleasant situ- 
ation now, because, while he knew of great 
evils which existed with respect to that 
country, which he believed might be re- 
moved by wise and honest legislation, yet 
he was compelled unwillingly to give his 
support to Her Majesty’s Government on 
the present occasion, in order to main- 
He protested 
against the supposition that such a Bill as 
this would remove any of the evils to 
which he alluded. He agreed with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. 
Fagan), that they never would remove the 
social evils which existed in Ireland until 


'they removed the causes of discontent, 





which were broad, deep, and long-continu- 
ed. Within his own recollection, one class 
of the community had been held up against 
another—Protestant against Catholic, and 
Catholic against Protestant. Excitement 
was kept up by the belief that England 
was an oppressor, and that from England 
no good could be obtained. That doctrine 
was supported and held until the year 1829, 
when he had hoped that the era had ar- 
rived which would be marked by a change 
in the situation of Ireland, and the oppres- 
sion which had theretofore existed would 


be gradually effaced. But had anything 
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of that kind taken place? Discontent at 
this moment was as extensive in Ireland 
as it had ever been, and that discontent 
arose from civil rights being withheld. 
The Irishman was not placed on the same 
footing as the Scotchman or the English- 
man: he was not treated as a free man, 
and therefore it could not be expected that 
he would act as a free man. Let civil and 
religious liberty spread over Ireland as it 
did over England and Scotland, and then 
they might expect to see an approximation 
to tranquillity in that country. Could they 
expect improvement in Ireland until there 
was employment? Could they expect em- 
ployment without peace and confidence? 
Could they expect peace and confidence 
while they were from time to time passing 
Bills of the most coercive character, and 
measures for suspending the constitution ? 
Any incipient disposition that might be ex- 
hibited for carrying capital to Ireland, this 
very Bill would tend to drive away. Who 
would send capital to employ the people of 
Treland, when the Government told them 
that every peasant and every man was 
against this country? Those men were 


led by demagogues, or whatever they might 
please to call them—men of great talent 


and having great command over the people 
—that great command having been obtain- 
ed in consequence of the people being dis- 
contented, on account of their rights being 
refused after having been promised from 
year to year, and from day to day. Ses- 
sion after Session those rights had been 
promised, and what had been done? Not 
one step had been taken during the last 
eight or nine months. They were now at 
the close of the Session, and their situa- 
tion was worse than it was in November. 
He was as confident as that he existed, 
that this measure would not heal the evils 
under which Ireland suffered. It might 
put down the turbulent and those who were 
exciting their fellow-countrymen. There 
were many who recollected what was said 
in that House at the time when the Car- 
natic was ravaged. They were told that 
the Government had succeeded in restoring 
peace and quietness? Yes! but peace 
and quietness were only desolation. They 
might by this Bill put down turbulent per- 
sons, but as fast as they did so others 
would rise ; and so it would ever be until 
they removed the causes of discontent. 
On the Government would be the respon- 
sibility of exercising this measure. Let 
them follow it up with remedial measures. 
He would now address his hon. Friends, 
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the Irish Members, and call upon then 

* . ’ 
after the opinions which had been express. 
ed on the Treasury benches, that peace 
could not be expected while the Irish 
Church remained, to support the Govern. 
ment. Why not immediately consider the 
question of the Irish Church? The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
admitted that that was one of the evils 
under which Ireland laboured. Then there 
was the question of the franchise. The 
position of Ireland, with respect to the 
franchise, was worse than that of France 
under the late monarchy. France had 
200,000 representatives—electors he meant 
—but in Ireland at this moment they had 
not more than 40,000. There were 40,000 
electors to 8,000,000 of inhabitants. Let 
the noble Lord consider the municipal in- 
stitutions. Parliament ought not to sepa- 
rate until some steps of this sort had been 
taken. His hon. Friend (Mr. 8. Crawford) 
was quite right in saying that remedial 
measures ought immediately to be adopted; 
and he hoped his hon. Friend would do all 
he could to carry them. They might be 
brought forward to-morrow. [** To-morow 
is Sunday.’’] Well, the better day the bet- 
ter deed. They could not better employ 
their Sabbath than by giving peace to Ire. 
land. Ife was sorry his hon. Friend had 
proposed his Amendment, because there 
were many who agreed with him upon it, 
but who nevertheless would feel bound on 
this occasion to support the Government. 
He would, therefore, advise his hon. Friend 
to take a more fitting opportunity of pro- 
posing it, when he would be happy to sup- 
port him; for no man in that House had 
shown a greater necessity for remedial 
measures in Ireland than the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had in his 
speech of that day. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE would give Her 
Majesty’s Government his unqualified sup- 
port in respect of the measure they had 
proposed; and he would not have inter 
rupted the progress of it for a moment by 
any remarks of his own, had he not felt 
the necessity of saying merely this, that 
he supported the measure which the Go- 
vernment, on their own responsibility, de- 
clared to be necessary for the preservation 
of peace in Ireland as a great measure of 
police. The hon. Member for Montrose 
had just told them that concession had not 
caused agitation in Ireland to cease; and 
he did trust that Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment would pass this Bill as an exception 
measure, aud without conditions, in onder 
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that those who now disturbed the peace of 
Ireland by continued agitation might be 
told that to persevere in such a course was 
oly sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind 
_and that such conduct must ultimately 
result in their own confusion. 

Mr. GROGAN, in the name of the loyal, 
industrious, and peaceable classes of the 
city of Dublin, returned thanks to the Go- 
yernment for their having at length deter- 
mined to grapple with the monster agita- 
tion—the incubus which had afflicted Ire- 
land, had paralysed trade and employ- 
meat, and had brought poverty and bank- 
ruptey on all classes. The suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act was a proceeding 
which nothing but the most extreme case 
could justify. ‘Such a case now existed. 
The Confederates were only an offshoot of 
the establishment at Conciliation Hall. 
That agitation had now assumed so so- 
lemn, so dangerous, and so alarming a 
character, that the measure which Her 
Majesty’s Government had proposed was 
the only one which could prevent blood- 
shed and ruin. The noble Lord had al- 
luded to the fact of a magistrate presiding 
at one of the meetings. He hoped that 
noble Lord would on Monday tell them that 


that gentleman was no longer on the list 


of magistrates for Ireland. Three magis- 
trates from Kilkenny had come up to Dub- 
lin in order to attend one of the meet- 
ings, and he hoped that they would be no 
longer members of the magisterial bench 
in that city. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, that his hon. 
Colleague (Mr. Grogan) had called upon 
that House to consent to the introduction 
of this Bill in the name of that portion of 
his constituents who were peaceably dis- 
posed. He was prepared to vote against 
its introduction, although he was not pre- 
pared to pursue any factious course with 
regard to it. He was prepared te vote 
against the Bill in all its future stages, and 
he hoped they would be long and tedious. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Mallow 
(Sir D. Norreys), in expressing his deter- 
mination to support the Bill, had said most 
valiantly, “I am prepared to commit po- 
litical suicide.” Now the present Parlia- 
ment was not quite one year old, and there- 
fore had five years to run; so that the hon. 
Gentleman could not be politically sacri- 
ficed for five years, and would incur no 
danger until that period had elapsed. But 
an appeal had been made by the hon. Mem- 

er for Montrose to the Irish Members not 
‘0 oppose this Bill. Why, if the hon. 
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Gentleman had not declared his determi- 
nation in the early part of his speech to 
support the Bill, he should have been in- 
duced to believe that his hon. Friend in- 
tended to oppose it. He said the people of 
Ireland were plunged in the very depths of 
misery; that the blessings of the British 
constitution were withheld from them ; 
that all the evils which accompanied po- 
verty and destitution were afflicting them; 
and that after having passed two Coercion 
Bills which had failed, the Government 
were preparing a third. He found it diffi- 
cult to reconcile that and his hon. Friend’s 
vote with his Irish notions of reason. In 
December last was introduced into that 
House the Crime and Outrage Bill, which 
received the Royal Assent a little before 
Christmas; and an application was made to 
that House for another Bill, namely, the 
Felony Bill in April. So that in less than 
six months they had passed two Coercion 
Bills; and now before the expiration of 
three months from the passing of the last, 
the Government required another. He 
hoped he might be permitted to refer to 
the observations which he made on the 
introduction of those Bills. He then pro- 
phesied that they would be failures, and 
they had been failures. To use a mercan- 
tile phrase, he believed that two worse 
Bills were never drawn, and he was not 
surprised that they had been protested for 
non-acceptance. After the failure of those 
two Bills, the Government now came for- 
ward with another, and he presumed they 
intended to carry the interest and principal 
forward for another. He now prophesied 
that this Bill would fail also; and he 
wanted to know, and he asked respectfully 
and earnestly, supposing they filled the 
gaols with political victims, even to over- 
flowing, as they had filled the workhouses 
of Ireland with ablebodied paupers, what 
were they to do afterwards? He asked 
that question in sober seriousness. If they 
intrusted this unconstitutional power to 
Lord Clarendon—the power of arresting all 
whom he might suspect of disloyalty and 
disaffection—of course the suspected parties 
would be kept in gaol until March: and 
what would they do with them then ? 
Would discontent then be abated? No, 
it would not. He knew what this Bill 
would do. It would increase discontent and 
dissatisfaction—would multiply repealers 
—would convert men to the principle of 
repeal who were now holding aloof from it. 
As a sincere advocate of the repeal of the 
legislative Union, he must say, both on his 
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own behalf and on behalf of the repealers 
of Ireland, that they were desirous of effect- 
ing the repeal of the Union through consti- 
tutional means only. They had sworn the 
oath of allegiance : he had taken that oath 
without any equivocation or mental reser- 
vation; and he was determined, even at the 
sacrifice of bis life, to maintain that oath 
religiously. He believed that the great 
body of the people of Ireland were actuated 
by a similar spirit, and it was therefore a 
calumny to insinuate anything like a charge 
of treasonable doctrines against them. He 
was not there to stand sponsor for the 
loyalty of all. God forbid! But he pro- 
tested on the part of the people of Ireland 
generally against their being accused of 
holding treasonable doctrines. What pur- 
pose did Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to serve by the suspension of the constitu- 
tion? What were the Government afraid 
of? They had got in round numbers 45,000 
troops in Ireland. If they included the 
police they had 55,000. Now, that was a 
military foree sufficient to keep possession 
of a country double the size and with 
double the population of Ireland. Not 
only had they 45,000 troops, and a large 
body of the constabulary, but they had a 
great number of persons who were as loyal 


as any special constables, and who were 
quite ready to assist in preserving peace 


and order. Now, he wanted to know what 
proof they had of disorder and disorganisa- 
tion in Ireland, exeept the speeches of 
those frequent agitators who were going 
from town to town? Commercial transac- 
tions were not interrupted; corn was being 
imported and exported; banking transac- 
tions went on precisely as usual; public 
credit was totally undisturbed; outrages 
were not committed. And in the midst of 
all this tranquillity, they were to have the 
constitution suspended, and the liberty of 
every man placed in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive Government. When he spoke of 
the Executive Government, he begged it to 
be understood that if this unconstitutional 
power was to be granted, there was no 
person to whom he would rather intrust it 
than Lord Clarendon, who had, it was 
true, been liberally abused, and in good 
round terms. If he were asked what the 
people of Ireland wanted, he would say 
simply, an equalisation between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. He wanted an assimila- 
tion of the Irish corporations to the privi- 
leges of the English corporations; he want- 
ed a Grand Jury Bill, to relieve the people 
from the peculation of their masters; he 
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wanted a Landlord and Tenant Bill, that 
would give the occupying farmer some pro- 
tection for his labour on the one hand, and 
his capital on the other; he wanted g Re. 
gistration Bill, that would give the people 
of Ireland some voice in the election of 
their representatives. At present, they had 
none. They asked also for an increase jn 
the number of Irish representatives, think. 
ing that whilst Great Britain had 553 Mem. 
bers, Ireland ought to have more than 105, 
Let him not be understood as compromising 
the great principle he contended for, that 
the people of Ireland had a right to domes. 
tic legislation, not interfering with the eon. 
nexion that had existed between the two 
countries for 600 years, and which they 
wished might endure to the end of time, 
bound together by the golden link of the 
Crown, and the affections of the people of 
both countries. The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, in the memor. 
able speech he made on surrendering the 
seals of office, said that he made up his 
mind that Ireland could not be governed 
by coercion. He hoped the right hon, 
Baronet had not changed his opinion; and 
if he were of that opinion still, he would 
address the right hon. Baronet seriously 
in the name of his fellow-countrymen, and 
implore of him to turn in his mind whether 
he was not bound now, even at the eleventh 
hour, to lend his powerful assistance in 
carrying out the great principle he had 
laid down, that Ircland was to be governed 
by conciliation. 

Mr. MUNTZ asked the hon. Member 
for Rochdale to withdraw his Amendment. 
It appeared to him that, by carrying that 
Amendment, the hon. Member would do 
no kindness to the Irish people, but would, 
on the contrary, injure the cause he wished 
to support. He was as anxious as the hon. 
Member himself that remedial measures 
should accompany measures of coercion, 
and wished he could find a sufficient ex- 
cuse for himself to avoid supporting Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. But he felt that it 
was impossible to avoid giving them his 
support on this oceasion, much as he re 
gretted their not bringing forward mei 
sures for the satisfaction of the Irish people, 
by the removal of their social evils and po- 
litical grievances. Every coercive measure 
must fail in a country full of misery, which 
they did nothing to relieve. The hon. 
Member for Dublin said, that the present 
agitation in Ireland did not interfere with 
the trade of that country; but he could 


| give the hon. Member an instance to the 
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contrary. That very day, in a visit he 
had paid to a house in the City, he had 
been shown by a friend an order counter- 
manding an order previously despatched to 
Ireland for a large cargo of grain, in con- 

uence of the confusion and disorder pre- 
vailing, which led to fears of an immediate 
outbreak. 

Sin H. W. BARRON had no doubt of 
the absolute necessity of some measures of 
this description being adopted by the 
House and the country, if possible with 
unanimity. He regretted that it had been 
delayed so long ; for his letters from Ire- 
land, from day to day, were of the most 
alarming description. He could assure 
the House that persons of all persuasions 
in that country, and he might almost say 
of all political opinions, were almost unani- 
mous in condemning the Government for 
not adopting this measure sooner. They 
attributed the delay to the mildness of 
Lord Clarendon, and his aversion to the 
assumption of the powers which would be 
put in his hands by the adoption of the 
measure; but the people in all parts of 
the south of Ireland were suffering the 
greatest possible anxiety from day to day, 
not knowing the moment when their homes 


might be invaded by men driven to des- 
peration by the exciting language address- 
ed to them, and the hopes of success held 
out by the leaders of this rebellion, for he 
could call it nothing else, in that country. 
The great mass of the people were intimi- 
dated to join the disaffected, not seeing 


any steps taken to protect them. Tories, 
Whigs, Radicals, nay, Repealers them- 
selves, were most anxious that the Govern- 
ment should come forward and put a stop 
to this excitement, and the promulgation 
of the dangerous doctrines put forth every 
day, alarming every class of the com- 
munity in that country. Property was not 
safe, life was not safe, nor was any class 
in that country free from alarm. All had 
expressed a wish that the leaders of the | 
Young Ireland party should be arrested in | 
their progress; 2nd he believed that some 
of those persons themselves, feeling that 
they had gone too far, and conscious that 
they had some property and some stake in 
the country, were most anxious that the 
measure should be passed, and that they 
should be put in safety. When they were 
shut up, as he hoped they might be soon, 
they would rejoice when they felt the doors 
of their prison shut upon them. That was 
his conviction, for they must know the 
utter hopelessness of any rising in rebellion 
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in that country. They well knew that, 
though they might succeed for a few days 
in some localities, it could only lead to 
their utter annihilation, after thousands of 
lives, and hundreds of thousands of pro- 
perty, had been sacrificed in the base at- 
tempt of persuading the populace to rise 
in rebellion against the Government. If 
any thing were wanted to deter the people 
from these attempts, it would be found in 
the sad example that France offered of the 
consequences of deluding the mass by false 
hopes into rebellion. Every man of pro- 
perty and information in Ireland would be 
delighted to see this measure passed. No 
parties could be more convinced of the 
utter hopelessness of this rebellion than 
the leaders of it; and he knew more than 
this: he knew that, in private, some of 
them had expressed that opinion—he knew 
this of his own knowledge. What greater 
wickedness could there be than leading 
the people to rebellion under such cireum- 
stances? To interpose was an act of mercy 
to the leaders themselves, and above all to 
the poor people of Ireland; and he implored 
of that House, as an act of mercy and of 
kindness, on this occasion to protect the 
people. 

CotoneL DUNNE cordially agreed in 
principle with the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale; but he thought that that considera- 
tion ought not to sway him on this occa- 
sion. The opinions of the present agi- 
tators of Ireland had nothing to do with 
remedial measures, avowing, as they did, 
the division of property and the spilling of 
blood. He could not offer any opposition 
to the measure that was now called for by 
the Government. 

Mr. SCULLY denied that the allega- 
tions which had been made of the state of 
Tipperary were true in all their details. 
He denied that disaffection or disloyalty 
prevailed amongst the mass of the popula- 
tion of that county; for the great guides 
of the people who had heretofore taken the 
lead in all movements there, had studiously, 
and almost unanimously, abstained from 
taking part in the present one—and those 
guides were the great body of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. He stated that from his 
own knowledge. What had occurred in 
that county last year? The very man 
who was now accused of publishing sedi- 
tion against the Crown, Mr. Doheny, had 
gone there trying to promote confederate 
opinions, but he was scouted from the 
county. But a Coercion Bill had since 
been passed, and under it Mr. Mitchel had 
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been unfairly and unjustly convicted. How- 
ever treasonable might have been his con- 
duct, Mr. Mitchel was condemned unfairly. 
That conviction had had a more prejudicial 
effect upon the people than any thing that 
had occurred within the last century; and 
the consequence was, that Mr. Doheny, 
when he visited the county of Tipperary 
a few days ago, had found a ready audi- 
ence to his seditious harangues. They 
did not want Coercion Bills, and it would 
be in vain to pass such a law unless they 
also passed remedial measures. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question:—Ayes 271; Noes 8: 
Majority 263. 

[It will be sufficient to insert the names 
of those who voted against the Bill. ] 


List of the Nors. 


Scully, F. 
Sullivan, M. 


Callaghan, D. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Fox, R. M. 
Greene, J. 
O’Connor, F. 
Reynolds, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fagan, W. 
Crawford, W. S. 


Leave given. Bill brought in, and read 


a first time. 

The Standing Orders having been sus- 
pended, the Bill passed through all its 
stages, without further opposition of any 
importance, and without any amendments, 
and was sent to the Lords. 

Adjourned at a quarter before Seven. 
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—From Inhabitants of Great Grimsby, against the Sale 
of Intoxicating Liquors on Sundays.—From M. " 
Planters, and Labourers of Kingston, in the Island of 
Jamaica, complaining of Grievances relative to the Cul- 
tivation of Free-grown Sugar and Coffee. 
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HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, before the House proceeds further 
with the ordinary business, I beg leave to 
eall the attention of your Lordships to a 
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Bill which has just been sent up from the 
other House of Parliament, the title of 
which is, “‘ An Act to empower the Lord 
Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Go. 
vernors in Ireland, to apprehend and de. 
tain, until the Ist day of March, 1849 
such Persons as he or they shall suspeet of 
conspiring against Her Majesty’s Person 
or Government;’’ and I beg leave, as q 
matter of course, to move that this Bill 
be now read a first time. 

Bill read 1, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
now becomes my duty to call the attention 
of the House to the further proceedings 
which it may be induced to adopt with re. 
spect to this Bill; and I feel it to be more 
particularly my duty to call the attention 
of the House deliberately to the subject, 
because I am conscious that the course 
which I am about to recommend for your 
Lordships’ adoption is a very unusual— 
but, as I shall be able to convince your 
Lordships, not an unprecedented—one to 
take with respect to such a Bill as is now 
before you. In doing so, I think it will 
save your Lordships’ time if I should, at 
one and the same time, make some obser- 
vations to your Lordships both with respect 
to the course of proceeding that I am about 
to propose, and with respect to the nature 
and object of the Bill itself. I have decided 
on taking this course because I think it is 
most desirable that the time of your Lori. 
ships should be saved, and because the ob- 
servations I shall have to offer are, in point 
of opinion and of fact, identical with regard 
to both. I have, in the first instance, to 
state that which I am afraid must, through 
the ordinary mediums of communication, 
be necessarily known already to your Lort- 
ships, namely, that though only three days 
have elapsed since the subject had ine- 
dentally, and on the Motion of the noble 
Earl opposite, formed the subject of dis 
cussion in this House, these three days have 
not elapsed without bringing to your Lori. 
ships and to the public additional, and! 
may say overwhelming, proof, as to the 
nature, the character, and the amount of 
that exigency, under the pressure—the 
unmistakeable pressure—of which your 
Lordships are called upon to legislate. 
I have to state what your Lordships will 
perhaps expect to hear, what in the course 
of that time has been, not the stationary, 
but the progressive state of Jreland, in 
ference to the urgent, the imminent dan- 
ger that we have to meet. I hold in my 
hand a short report on that subject, Wi 
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[ will not trouble your Lordships by read- 


ing, but which contains a summary of the 
beh 


facts connected with the state of Ireland | 
up to Saturday evening last; and the result | 


of this statement is, that the system of 


cubs in Ireland—the machinery out of | 
which rebellion is intended to grow—is | 
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leaders in this conspiracy. I find in one 
of these papers a paper signed by a well- 
known person of the name of Joseph Bren- 
nan. [Here the noble Lord read an ex- 
tract from the Felon, to the effect that, 
after all the efforts of age, wisdom, and 
experience to achieve their object, they 


advancing with an accelerated pace through | found themselves fairly advanced in a war 
all, or a great many at least, of the central | from which there was no retreat but death; 


counties of Ireland—I mean more particu- | and then the writer went on—in language 
somewhat singular for the occasion cer- 


larly the counties of Meath, Cork, Water- | 

ford, Tipperary, and Kilkenny. During | tainly, but which he must have considered 
the short interval that has elapsed since adapted to awaken the spirit he wished to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the ex-/ see prevailing in that country—to say, 
ercise of the important duties committed | ‘* Young men of Ireland, on you I princi- 
tohis charge, and availing himself of the pally rely. My reliance is based on this, 
power confided to him by your Lordships | that you are very rash, and rather inclined 
and the other House of Parliament, pro- | to be violent, and to have exceedingly little 
caimed, under the Act of the present Ses-| prudence. Brothers, let your watchword 
sion, the cities of Dublin, Cork, and Water- | be, ‘ Now or never—now and for ever.’ ’’| 
ford—during that time the acknowledged | Another of these persons, who signed with 
leaders of this conspiracy have been mov- | the initials of “J. F. L.,”’ meaning a Mr. 


ing to and fro, from town to town, and 
from county to county, for the avowed pur- 
pose of reviewing their forces, and of as- 
certaining the extent of aid on which they 
might immediately rely. My Lords, these 
proceedings have been, as I need not tell 
any of your Lordships who have read the 


newspapers of this day, adopted without | 


disguise to an extent that would make it 


appear as if the object of these persons | 


was to make out a case for that particular 
mode of legislation to which your Lordships 


have been asked by Her Majesty’s Govern- | 


ment to have recourse. But that no doubt 
may be entertained on this subject—in 
order that no question may arise as to the 
specific object that they have in view—I 
wish, without troubling your Lordships 
by reading in detail that mass of bombast, 
of sedition, and of treason, with which nu- 
merous papers have come laden into this 
country—not to do mischief here, but as 
evidence of the mischief that they are 
doing on the other side of the Channel— 


without troubling your Lordships by read- | 


ing the whole of this mass, I wish to point 
your attention for a few moments to a few 
pithy and significant paragraphs which pro- 
claim, in terms not to be mistaken, the 
mode of action and the designs which these 
Parties entertain; and for fear that the 
Writers of these paragraphs should not be 
sufficiently connected in your Lordships’ 
minds with the clubs and associations, the 
paragraphs have come to us with the ac- 
nowledged and well-known initials an- 
nexed to them of the persons who are 
known to be the most active among the 


| Lalor, states— 
“Tn the case of Ireland now, there is but one 
fact to deal with, and one question to be con- 
| sidered. ‘The fact is this—that there are at pre- 
| sent in occupation of our country some 40,000 
armed men in the livery and service of Eng- 
land.” 
These are, it is to be recollected, men 
placed there for the defence of its shores, 
and for the protection of its industrious in- 
habitants. But how does he say that this 
force is to be dealt with ? He proceeds to 
| say— 

“ And the question is—how best and soonest to 
kill and capture those 40,006 men. If required 
to state my own individual opinion, and allowed 
to choose my own time, I certainly would take 
the time when the full harvest of Ireland shall be 
stacked in the haggards. But not unfrequently 
God selects and sends his own seasons and occa- 
sions ; and oftentimes, too, an enemy is able to 
foresee the necessity of either fighting or failing. 
In the one case we ought not, in the other we 
surely cannot, attempt waiting for our harvest 
home. If opportunity offers, we must dash at 
that opportunity—if driven to the wall we must 
wheel for resistance. Wherefore, let us fight 
in September, if we may — but sooner, if we 
| must.” 

I say, that this proves clearly the designs 
of this party. But if there were any fur- 
ther proof wanting of the spirit in which it 
is sought to direct the whole mind and in- 
dustry, if it can be so called, of that part 
of the united kingdom, it will be afforded 
by another of these papers, which is also 
one of their organs, and which I now hold 
in my hand. This paper, availing itself 
of a measure which was one of the most 
useful, one of the most beneficent, and one 
of the most effectual measures that my 
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noble Friend the present Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland has devised for the improvement 
of that country, and for the purpose of 
guarding against and mitigating the re- 
currence of famine, of which there existed, 
and still continues to exist, but too much 
ground for apprehension—the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland having sent round per- 
sons through the country, who have been 
by all loyal, by all peaceable, and by all 
industrious subjects cordially received and 
welcomed, and who, under the name of 
‘* practical instructors,” apply the im- 
provements of husbandry to the new exi- 
gencies which the recent misfortunes 
which fell upon the country have produced 
—these persons, availing themselves of 
that term, have in sarcasm headed one of 
the columns of this paper, ‘‘ The Practical 
Instructor,’ and under this title they send 
forth their own ‘‘ practical instructions;”’ 
instructions intended, not for the purpose 
of increasing the produce of the land 
— not for the purpose of promoting or 
inciting the industry of the inhabitants— 
not for the purpose of guarding against 
famine—but of extending in every direc- 
tion such recommendations and advice as 
the most perverted imagination could sup- 


ply. What do I find in the present paper 
under this heading, sent forth through the 
land for the information of the people ? 
They are a species of receipts, which I 
will not trouble your Lordships by reading 
at length, but I will read the titles of a 


few of them. The first prescribes a mode 
by which flour of sulphur can be mixed 
with lead in a fused state to be cast into 
bullets. Another of these recipes is en- 
titled “The Pike Auxiliary,”’ which is an 
instrument in the form of a clasped knife, 
with a blade six or seven inches long, and 
tapered near the end—one of the most 
fatal instruments that man can use against 
man. I find also various receipts for pre- 
serving polished arms ina damp or un- 
derground position, and for making win- 
dow grenades, to be used should Her Ma- 
jesty’s forces be engaged in attempting to 
suppress their disloyal violence. I say, 
then, that I need not go farther in search 
of proof as to what the views of these per- 
sons are. But then the question arises, 
how we, being in possession of these facts, 
and seeing these matters that are thus laid 
before us, ought to act, not only for the 
purpose of applying the only remedy that 
the nature of the circumstances admit, and 
which the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has 
imperatively called for, but also to what 
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extent have we precedents as to how we can 
best give to that remedy the most prompt 
and efficacious action. And, my Lords, | 
have to state that there are—and I eon. 
fess I was glad to find that there are— 
many precedents from which it appears 
that your Lordships have been induced jn 
times of emergency to proceed in one day 
to carry a Bill of this importance through 
all its stages. I say that I was glad to 
find these precedents, because, from the 
moment I saw that that precedent existed, 
I had not one minute’s hesitation as to the 
course that I should propose to press upon 
your Lordships for adoption. Without 
troubling your Lordships with other pre. 
cedents, though I have many of them near 
me, I will refer to one which appears to 
me to be the most positive and the most 
immediately applicable to the subject, be- 
cause it arose after every one of the 
Standing Orders of your Lordships’ House 
had been passed, to which your Lordships 
have recourse for the regulation of your 
ordinary business. I find that in the year 
1803, without any previous notice for the 
suspension of the Standing Orders, two 
Bills were brought up from the other House 
of Parliament, for the suppression of re- 
bellion in Ireland, and to enable the Lord 
Lieutenant to detain in custody persons 
suspected of disloyal intentions; and the 
Minister of the day moved at once, and 
without any previous notice, the suspen- 
sion of the Standing Orders, Nos. 26 and 
155. By these orders the noble and learned 
Lord on the woolsack was prohibited from 
putting the question for reading a Bill 
more than once at one sitting, without a 
specific order from the House; and it was 
then moved— 

“That it is the opinion of this House, that it 
is essentially necessary for the public safety that 
a Bill of the nature of the Bill this day brought 
up from the House of Commons, entitled, é&., 
should be forthwith proceeded with with all possi- 
ble despatch; and that, therefore, notwithstanding 
such orders, the Lord Chancellor ought to put 
the question on every stage of proceeding on said 
Bill which this House may think necessary.” 

I have no hesitation in recommending your 
Lordships to adopt this course. I feel that 
the question now is, whether those who 
have put themselves out of the pale of the 
constitution—whether those who have for- 
mally announced their hostility, and who 
have actually proclaimed war against the 
authorities, without having up to this mo- 
ment submitted themselves to any of the 
dangers of war—are unjustly treated by this 
mode of proceeding. I, for one, have not 
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the least doubt that these are not persons 
entitled in any way to receive the benefit of 
those wise precautions and those mild re- 

ations which the laws of this country 
and the laws of this House have prescribed 
for the protection, not of rebellious but of 
loyal subjects. I find that in one of these 
papers an article ends with this singular 
admission, somewhat, I am glad to say, 
characterised by a doubt as to the deter- 
mination of those to whom it is ad- 
dressed :— 

“Meanwhile, however, remember this—that 
somewhere and somehow, and by somebody, a 
beginning must be made. Who strikes the first 
blow for Ireland? Who draws first blood for 
Ireland? Who wins a wreath that will be green 
for ever ?” 

Now, I do believe that if we wish to con- 
frm that doubt, that no person will be 
found to strike the first blow, and to shed 
the first blood for Ireland, we shall best 
do so by your Lordships passing this Bill 
vithout delay, and which I undertake to 
say will without delay receive Her Ma- 
jesty’s sanction. With these remarks, 
and as I do not wish unnecessarily to oc- 
cupy your Lordships’ time, I beg to move 
the resolution which I have already read, 


for giving power to my noble Friend on 
the woolsack to put the quéstion, notwith- 
standing the Standing Orders to the con- 


trary. I have, therefore, first, to move 
that those Standing Orders, Nos. 104, 26, 
and 155 be read with a view of moving 
this resolution. The noble Marquess then 
moved to resolve— 


“ That it is the opinion of this House that it is 
essentially necessary for the public safety that the 
Bill this day brought up from the House of Com- 
mons, intituled ‘An Act to empower the Lord 
Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Governors 
of Ireland to apprehend, and detain until first 
March, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
mine, such Persons as he or they shall suspect of 
conspiring against Her Majesty’s Person and Go- 
Yernment,’ should forthwith be proceeded in with 
all possible despatch ; and that, notwithstanding 
the Standing Orders Nos. 104, 26, and 155, the 
lord Chancellor ought on this day to put the 
question upon every stage of the proceedings upon 
the said Bill in which this House shall think it 
hecessary for the public safety to proceed therein 
on this day,” 

Loro BROUGHAM said, that he was 

Y aware that this was a dangerous 
power for them to invest in any person, 
but it was one that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for them to exercise. He agreed 
with his noble Friend in his views of the 
angers which pressed upon them, as ap- 
peared from the extracts which he had 
produced, and with which he had shocked, 
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as well as astonished, the House by read- 
ing. He (Lord Brougham) had stated 
some months ago his willingness to tender 
his support to the Government on this 
subject; and he now seconded this Motion, 
because he conceived that, to be effectual, 
this remedy must be speedily applied; and 
he trusted that nothing would prevent their 
Lordships from adopting with one voice the 
proposition of his noble Friend. He should 
not trespass on the time of their Lordships. 
But when he saw what was passing in 
France—when he looked to the accounts 
he had received that morning of the delight 
with which some despicable and factious 
friends of disturbance regarded the pros- 
pect of insurrection in Ireland—when he 
saw the joy which the present state of Ire- 
land gave to that wretched crew—he could 
not call them anything else, for they were 
not the people of France—he felt the more 
anxious that this measure should be speed- 
ily carried. Though it would protect the 
peace of Ireland, save many lives, and 
prevent much misery, he must protest 
against its being understood that the coun- 
try wanted this measure, or any measure, 
to protect the integrity of the empire, or 
save them from losing the kingdom of Ire- 
land. It was a fallacy to suppose that the 
existence of the British Government in Ire- 
land was in any danger, or that the pre- 
sent measure was wanted to preserve that 
existence; but he would tell their Lord- 
ships what it was wanted to preserve. It 
was not wanted to prevent the dissever- 
ance of the empire, but to prevent attempts 
at that disseverance, which, although they 
would fail in their object, would not fail to 
involve that portion of the kingdom in 
which they were made in all the horrors of 
bloodshed and confusion. It was to pre- 
vent rebellion, although he (Lord Brough- 
am) believed that rebellion must end in 
the misery and discomfiture of the rebels 
themselves. Nevertheless, it was the duty 
of their Lordships to prevent such attempts 
from being made. It was their duty to 
prevent them from being made, lest, as 
was usually the case, the innocent should 
suffer with the guilty. He had an addi- 
tional reason for supporting the measure 
—a reason which he had derived from hay- 
ing seen in the documents which his noble 
Friend had read, not only that men who 
were at large were going about, sowing 
broadeast over the land the seeds of rebel- 
lion, and, as his noble Friend had said, 
openly proclaiming their want of allegiance 
to the Crown, but that persons who were 
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actually within the walls of a prison were 
also inciting the people to the same course. 
One of the very worst of the papers which 
had been read by his noble Friend was the 
production of one of the persons now in 

rison for sedition. He (Lord Brougham) 
hoped that there was in Ireland a regula- 
tion, such as existed in England, to pre- 
vent such a grievous outrage on all com- 
mon decency. He trusted that there was 
a prison discipline in Ireland, as well as 
in England, that would make it impossible 
for men to do such things—that would pre- 
vent them from converting their prisons 
into places from whence they could issue 
new declarations of treasons, reviving and 
aggravating their offence. There was a 
power given to the Judges in England 
when a man was sentenced to confine- 
ment for a misdemeanour, not only to 
award the term of imprisonment, but to 
appoint the prison in which he should be 
confined. There was one case in which 


a highly respectable individual was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for a libel, which 
would be deemed loyal and praiseworthy 
as compared with those extracts which his 
noble Friend had been reading, and that 
scholar and gentleman was sent to Dor- 


chester gaol for eighteen months. If a 
similar law did not exist in Ireland, it 
ought. He hoped that this Act would 
have the effect of weaning away from their 
leaders the honest but misguided people of 
Ireland. 


greatly object to the enactment of this 
measure which would secure their own per- 
sons. He believed that in Ireland they 
had been lately infested with two sorts of 
political leaders. One sort was formed of 
those who preached rebellion, but in a mi- 
tigated form—who preached everything 
short of that which would involve the in- 
convenience of themselves being prose- 
cuted for treason; men who said, ‘* Do this 
and do that,’ in order to prepare for rebel- 
lion, but who took especial care not to go 
beyond a certain limit. The object of 
those men was sordid to the last degree— 
they confined their objects to a design 
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As to the leaders, he had very | 
considerable doubts whether they would | 
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school. They, at all events, thought to 
save themselves from prosecution, which 
they were in great dread of, by recom. 
mending all things short of actual rebel. 
lion, and by continually saying, “ Pra 
don’t be guilty of any insurrection.” [t 
was as if one were to bring gunpowder to 
a place where they had kindled a fire, and 
then ran away, saying, ‘‘ Pray don’t ex. 
plode.”” Their object was to get all they 
could out of the people, and to do no more, 
They were the sordid traitors. But of 
late there had arisen another set, less des. 
picable, who were traitors, not from sor. 
did motives, but from motives of mere con- 
temptible vanity—men who made treason- 
able speeches; who, in seeking the bad 
and despicable object of the gratification 
of mere personal vanity, had been guilty of 
sedition and treason. He believed they 
had no other object. He believed that 
actual rebellion and actual war was the 
last thing they wished for or thought of. 
But it did not follow that they could stop 
the dupes they had been leading on; and 
that when they were in the very act of 
hatching a rebellion which they did not 
wish to see come into existence, that rebel- 
lion would not come into existence if the 
Government did not take possession of the 
persons of the leaders. It was out of af- 
fection for those misguided people, out of 
love for those unhappy persons whom those 
leaders were conducting to their ruin, and 
to prevent the peace of the country from 
being broken, that he (Lord Brougham) 
gave his reluctant but complete support to 
that salutary, because necessary, measure. 

The Eart of WICKLOW said, that it 
was with great reluctance he took any part 
in the debate. But there was one matter 
to which he could not avoid directing at- 
tention, and upon which he desired to have 
some information. Some of the letters 
which the noble Marquess had read, ap- 
peared to be addressed from within the 
prison walls in Dublin. Te therefore beg- 
ged to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
whether there was not some measure adapt- 
ed to prevent the issue of such productions 
from the prisons? His noble and learned 


upon the pockets of the poor people who | Friend opposite (Lord Brougham) said that 


had placed themselves unhappily under the | 
bad guidance of such leaders; and they | 
thought that by saying, ‘ Go this length | 


or that length—but do nothing unlawful,” 
that they could prevent other bad counsels 
from being taken from some rash and im- 
prudent young men. 
tators of the sordid, crafty, money-getting 


Those were the agi- | 


the law prohibited such proceedings. He 
(the Earl of Wicklow) hoped it did; but if 
so, how, he asked, could the Government 
account for such latitude having been given 
to those prisoners in Dublin? They found 
a letter in one of the papers quoted by the 
noble Marquess, from Mr. Duffy, a perso 
who was exciting the people to actual 1 
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iellion, and that letter coming from within 
the walls of Newgate. He trusted that 
if the law were not sufficient, provisions 
yould be introduced into the Bill before 
the House, if necessary; or that at all 
events the Government would give a pledge 
that they would not allow such things to 
be done again. He trusted that some ex- 
planation would be given by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to explain that the fact of those 
papers having appeared signed by persons 
ho were actually confined in prison, had 
been a subject of inquiry; and it was the 
intention of Iler Majesty’s Government to 
take steps to prevent the possibility of such 
ceurrences happening again. But there 
was every reason to suppose that these 
letters were not written by the prisoners 
whose signatures were attached but by 

rsons who were out of prison, and who, 
probably by the authority of the prisoners, 
afixed the signatures which appeared. 
But as to the remarks made by the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Brougham) about 
the selection of prisons and prison disci- 
pline, he begged to say that during the 
time prisoners were confined previously to 
their trials, it was impossible to confine 
them in any particular prison. But, how- 
ever, with regard to the cases alluded to, 
no letter whatever had been allowed to be 
sent out of the prison in Dublin without 
being examined. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH hoped 
that the sanguine expectations of the noble 
Marquess with respect to the effects of the 
measure before the House, would not be 
disappointed. The noble Marquess hoped 
that it would prevent rebellion. He (the 
Earl of Ellenborough) believed that if Her 
Majesty’s Government had proposed it six 
or eight weeks ago, it might have prevent- 
ed rebellion. It might have prevented that 
organisation which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had seen growing up under their 
hands from day to day. ‘The noble Mar- 
quesss had read extracts from papers 
threatening rebellion; but writings and 
speeches in the same sense were not new 
to their Lordships. It was more than 
three months since he (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) had read to the House extracts 
from a paper (the writer of which had 
since undergone the penalty of having 
written them), and had called attention to 
them. His noble Friend (Lord Stanley), 
whose absence upon the present occasion 
he regretted, had also called attention to 
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the character of these writings, and yet no 
proceedings were then taken; on the con- 
trary, no notice was taken of them. But 
it was three months since he (the Earl of 
Ellenborough) had called attention to the 
state of Ireland. He asked them, did the 
Government intend to proclaim Dublin ? 
or had they sufficient power under the Bill 
they had obtained this Session? or did 
they intend to ask for any further mea- 
sures? He was told, in reply, that the 
Lord Lieutenant did not ask for any fur- 
ther powers; but that if he should ask for 
other powers, they would be applied for in 
Parliament. Were they, then, to under- 
stand that it was only on the 18th of July 
that the Lord Lieutenant saw the necessity 
of asking for that Act—that it was only 
then that he saw necessity for asking for 
further powers? Had he seen these clubs 
growing up before him daily, and was he 
not aware of the danger? Did Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government not see the danger ? 
And did they postpone seeking for further 
powers until the danger was so great that 
they could get a measure passed through 
all its stages in one night? It might be 
very convenient to the Government; but 
was it convenient to the country when it 
led to raising the hopes of those persons 
that they would be successful? But whilst 
the noble Marquess had spoken of the or- 
ganisation for rebellion, what was the or- 
ganisation of the Government? Te (the 
Earl of Ellenborough) had no doubt that 
as to the preparations made by the proper 
disposal of the military and constabulary 
throughout the country, everything that 
should have been done had been. But had 
everything been done in the way of orga- 
nising the well-affected portion of the po- 
pulation? Had arms been given to the 
well-affected? Had any steps been taken 
to organise those persons in Ireland who 
were ready, heart and hand, to support the 
Government? He (the Earl of Ellenbo- 
rough) believed that this measure would 
not prevent rebellion in Ireland. He be- 
lieved it would precipitate it. It should have 
been passed before. He had said three 
months ago that no man ought to be al- 
lowed to have arms in Ireland without the 
consent of the Government. What he now 
said was, that it was not by the measure 
before the House they could prevent re- 
bellion, although they might embarrass the 
rebels by means of it; but nothing which 
they could do would prevent a rebellion in 
the south of Ireland but their arming of the 
north, And if they went into the struggle 
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without organisation of the well-affected, | 
and without the arming of their friends, | 
they would have placed the country in the 
condition of having to undergo a long and 
bloody contest, whilst they had the means | 
of rendering it short, if not of preventing | 
its possibility. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
will not be tempted—I had almost said 
provoked—by the speech of the noble Earl 
to go into any detailed reply to his speech. 
It is the only one of its character that in 
either House of Parliament has been pro- 
nounced upon this measure. I will not go 
into the topics which he has chosen this 
opportunity, upon an occasion so urgent, to 
introduce. All I will assure the noble Earl 
of is this—that upon every one of those 
faults which he has charged upon Her Ma- | 
jesty’s Government with respect to the 
measures, with respect to the time, with 
respect to the necessity, with respect 
to the reasons for and against — the 
noble Earl having considered only the rea- 
sons for, and omitted all consideration of 
the reasons against—but upon every one 
of those subjects, at a fitting opportunity, 
on a day which the noble Earl will choose 
for that purpose, I will meet him — meet 
him on behalf of the Government and on | 
behalf of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
between whom and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at home there has been a perfect 
concert on the measures adopted. I shall 
say no more because the opening of a de- 
bate now will only have the effect, which I 
do not think it was the object of the noble 
Earl it should have, of preventing this Bill 
from passing immediately into a law, which 
it is essential it should be within a very | 
few hours. | 
The Eart of GLENGALL merely 
begged to allude to a point to which he 
had referred upon a previous occasion. It | 
was the part which the Roman Catholic | 
clergy of Ireland might choose to take in 
the present momentous crisis. That was | 
one of the most important points of all; | 
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meeting held in Dublin on the day after 
the Privy Council had resolved upon pro. 
claiming Dublin and other places, seconded 
a resolution to the effect that the British 
Government ought to be laid low in In. 
land. But he (the Earl of Glengall) re. 


| commended that portion of the Roman (3. 


tholic clergy of Ireland who desired the 
people to organise those clubs, to pause 
and read the pages of history, and the 
would find that every revolution had been 
fatal to the Roman Catholic religion, It 
was so in Ireland and in this country after 
the Reformation; and in 1688, and in the 
revolutions of Spanish America, in Spain 
itself, and in the French Revolution of 
1830, the Roman Catholic religion had 
suffered. In the very last revolution in 
France, had not the Roman Catholie Areh- 
bishop been murdered ? and was not the 
Pope himself at this moment critically 
situated in consequence of revolutions? 
The Roman Catholic priests, therefore, 
should take warning from these facts, as 
they must see that, if they stirred up the 
people to rebellion, it would prove injurious 
to their religion. 

On question, Motion agreed to, Nemine 
Dissentiente. 

Then it was moved, That the Bill be now 


/read 24: On Question, Resolved in the 


Affirmative, Nemine Dissentiente: Bill 
read 2 accordingly. Then it was moved, 
That the Bill be now committed to a Com- 


| mittee of the whole House : On Question, 


Resolved in the Negative, Nemine Dissen- 
tiente. Then it was moved, That the Bill 
be now read 32: On Question, Resolved in 
the Affirmative, Nemine Dissentiente: 
Bill read 3 accordingly. Then it was 
moved, That the Bill do pass: On Ques- 
tion, Resolved in the Affirmative, Nemine 
Dissentiente : Bill passed, accordingly: and 
a Message sent to the Commons, to ac- 
quaint them therewith. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
Lorp CAMPBELL said, there was ano- 


and he was happy to be able to say that | ther measure which he hoped would be 
the accounts he had received from Ireland | passed with almost the same rapidity a 
on that point were very satisfactory. It} the one just disposed of. He meant the 
gave him great pleasure to rise in his) Publie Health Bill, which he held in his 
place and declare it. But although there | hand, and which had undergone the most 
was a great body of the Roman Catholic | careful consideration from a Select Com- 
clergy opposed to insurrection, he regretted | mittee of their Lordships’ House. He was 
to say that there were several young Ro-! not aware that the Bill would receive any 
man Catholic priests who were urging the | opposition, and he therefore moved that 
people on to join the clubs. He had that | the House should resolve itself into a Cou- 
information on undoubted authority. There | mittee upon it. 

was one Roman Catholic priest, who, at a| After a few words from the Earl of 
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poe CAMPBELL said, that the mea- 
sure introduced by his noble Friend oppo- 
site (Lord Redesdale) for the prevention of 
the smoke nuisance had been one of the 
improvements introduced by the Select 
(‘ommittee into the Bill. 

After a few words from Lord Repegs- 
pz, which were inaudible, the Bill 
assed through Committee. 

House adjourned. 


a 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 24, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bi.ts.—2° Regent’s Quadrant Colon- 
nade; Rum, &c. Duties; Turnpike Roads (Ireland) ; 
Stock in Trade Exemption. 

5° and passed: —Incumbered Estates (Ireland). 

Peririons PRESENTED. By Mr. Sandars, from Inhabi- 
tants of Wakefield, for an Alteration of the Law respect- 
ing the Church of England Clergy.—By Mr. Wilson 
Patten, from Members of the Wesleyan Congregation of 
the Town of Berwick-on-T weed, for a Better Observance 
of the Lord’s Day.—By Lord George Bentinck, from the 
Distillers in and near London, against the Rum, &c. 
Duties Bil.—By Mr. Cardwell, from Merchants and 
Others, of Liverpool, for Extending to that Place the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Bill.—By Lord J. 
Russell, from the Grand Jury of Limerick, for the Com- 
pletion of the Unfinished Roads in Ireland.—By Viscount 
Emlyn, from Officers of the Narberth Union, Pembroke- 
shire, in favour of a Superannuation Fund for Poor Law 
Officers.—By Mr. William Miles, from Guardians of the 
Bedminster Union, in the Counties of Bristol and Somer- 
set, for an Alteration of the Poor Law Union Charges 
Bil.—By Sir George Grey, from the Teachers of the 
English and Welsh Wesleyan Sunday Schools, Tredegar, 
Monmouthshire, in favour of the Sale of Beer, &c. Bill. 
—By Sir R. Peel, from Aldermen and Burgesses of the 
City of Chester, for carrying out Measures proposed by 
the Tidal Harbour Commissioners. 


JURIES (IRELAND)—ADJOURNED 
° DEBATE. 

Order of the Day read for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate from July 21, on the 
Amendment, and to the Motion that the 
Speaker do leave the chair, to go into 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. FAGAN vindicated the course 
which had been taken by the hon. Member 
for Athlone (Mr. Keogh), in bringing for- 
ward the question of juries in Ireland be- 
fore the House. Although differing en- 
tirely from that hon. Gentleman in polities, 
he must do him the justice to say, that he 
had not commenced that scene of acrimony 
and personal recrimination which had oe- 
curred. All this personal matter had, 
however, nothing to do with the question 
before the House. He contended that the 
ight hon, Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had not answered any of the statements 


put forth in the hon. Member for Athlone’s 


{Juty 24} 
BUENBOROUGH, the House went into Com- 
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speech, with the exception of the first— 
namely, that the sheriff was appointed by 
the Crown. With regard to the second 
statement, that out of a list containing 
two Catholics to one Protestant, the sheriff 
had selected 150 persons, in the proportion 
of four Protestants to one Catholic, the 
right hon. Gentleman had argued that the 
sheriff was justified in point of law in the 
selection he made. He admitted that the 
sheriff might be legally right, but he be- 
lieved him to be morally wrong. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also said that 
the sheriff had selected the names in rota- 
tion, according to their wealth and respect- 
ability; respectability in this case being 
wealth. That statement had been corro- 
borated by a witness examined to try the 
validity of that panel, who stated that the 
respectability of the jurors had reference 
to their wealth; and the sheriff himself, in 
vindicating his own conduct in respect of 
two persons in the same business, stated 
that the selection had been made according 
to relative respectability. Both these per- 
sons, however, being in the same business, 
nothing but wealth could have been meant 
as the test. He protested against this 
principle of selection; and if the sentiments 
expressed by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, in a remarkable 
letter written to the then Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, regarding the propriety of car- 
rying out the Emancipation Bill by the ap- 
pointment of Roman Catholics, were of any 
authority, the character and not the wealth 
of the parties, should be the rule of selee- 
tion. If the sheriff had made his selection 
on that principle, the discontent now pre- 
valent in Ireland would not have existed. 
He would now read to the House the opin- 
ion expressed by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, in the debate on 
the state of Ireland in 1844, on the sub- 
ject of jury packing :— 

“Tt does, Sir, appear to me that such a fact of 
itself deprives the whole of those proceedings of 
any weight or value. I can understand if the ob- 
ject had been to obtain a jury to conviet—if it had 
been the practice which a violent partisan might 
adopt for the purpose of sustaining a private right 
to obtain a jury to suit his purpose, I could then, 
and in such a case, understand such a course being 
taken.” 

That speech had no doubt had its influence 
upon the mind of the sheriff, and had ope- 
rated upon him in making the selection. 
The question to be tried was whether Ca- 
tholics had been excluded from the panel; 
but would the House believe that that 
question, which was the main and sole 
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question, was not allowed to go to the jury 
at all; one of the Judges declaring that 
they were not justified by law in inquiring 
into the religion of any man, while the At- 
torney General, by a technical objection, 
prevented the point from being brought to 
decision at all. The right hon. Baronet 
had read a letier from the Attorney Gene- 
ral, who said that the Roman Catholics 


{COMMONS} 
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ing of the Roman Catholics on that oeeg. 
sion, that whereas it had hitherto been the 
rule not to allow their chapels to be used 
for any political mecting, yet that meet. 
ing was held in the great Catholic chapel, 
There were 300 meetings of Roman (9. 
tholics in Ireland to protest against the ip. 
sult offered to the Roman Catholics, He 
should have wished that the hon. Member 





proscribed had been set aside, not on ac- | for Athlone had brought forward this sub. 
count of their religion, but their political | ject at an earlier period of the Session; 
opinions; and he had said that the cele-| but as he had brought it forward, and as 
brated instructions of Sir M. O’Loghlen | the right hon. Baronet had made his state. 
referred to ordinary cases, and not to such | ment, he, in vindication of his insulted 
a case as this. Sir Michael said in his in- | countrymen, had thought it right to tres. 
structions— | pass upon the attention of the House. 

“ You will not set aside any juror on account | Mr. GRATTAN did not think it neces- 
of his political or religious opinions, and you will | sary to enter deeply into this question, 
be pleased, in every case in which you may consi-| He had intended to bring it before the 


der it necessary to set aside a juror, to make a 
note of the objection to him.” 

These were his general instructions. But 
allowing, for argument’s sake, that the 
Attorney General was justified in setting 
aside jurymen on account of their political 
opinions being the same as the prisoner’s, 
he denied that repealers sympathised with 
Mr. Mitchel. 


peal, and called it a humbug. On that 


ground, therefore, the Attorney Gencral | 


was not justified in setting these jurors 
aside. The majority of the repealers were 
Roman Catholics; and the consequence of 
this rule, of setting aside repealers, would 


be, that almost all the Catholies of Ireland | 


would be excluded. By leaving no other 
than anti-repealers on the jury list, trial 
by jury in Ireland would become, in the 
words of Lord Denman, ‘a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare.”” The right hon. 
Baronet said that six of the men set aside 
had been selected by the prisoner’s coun- 
sel to be retained upon the trial, and that 
justified the Attorney General in setting 
them aside. Low did the Attorney Gene- 
ral obtain that information? Who was 
the traitor to the prisoner, by whom the 
Attorney General was informed of the par- 


ties to be left on? In Ireland the religious | 


feeling was very strong; and any insult to 
their religion was taken up very warmly. 
Reference had been made to a certain trial 
in 1844; he had reason to recollect it, for 
he filled the office at that time of chief of 
the city he now represented; and the first 
duty he had to perform was to call a meet- 


ing of his fellow-citizens to protest against | 


the insult and wrong done to the Roman 
Catholics in striking off ten Catholics from 
the jury panel; and so strong was the feel- 


Mr. Mitchel repudiated re- | 


| House himself, but he had been informed 
by the hon. Member for Athlone that he 
proposed to do so. He would give the 
hon. Member his advice not to agitate the 
| public mind in the present state of Ireland, 
The condition of that country was dreadful; 
‘the fever was increasing, and whole dis. 
, tricts were becoming depopulated; in some 
places there was not even an animal. In- 
stead of dividing upon this question, it 
would be much better to divide amongst 
| the starving people of Ireland loaves of 
bread, and give them physic and clothes. 
Considering the destitute state of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, there existed abundant ma- 
terials for inflammatory proceedings; but, 
situated as the Irish people were, it did 
not become the Government to bring for- 
ward such a measure as they introduced 
last Saturday, without sufficient notice 
without a message from the Crown, or the 
examination of a single individual before 
a Committee of the House; and only justi- 
fied by newspaper extracts, and the ipse 
| diwits of a few individuals. The noble 
| Lord, while some of the Irish Members 
| were absent at the assizes, introduced and 
| passed that Bill in a morning sitting, and 
‘thus in seven hours the liberties of the 
Irish people were taken away. The peo- 
ple of Ireland were discontented, and justly 
so; aud it was only the storm that had 
raised up many of these men, against whom 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
was directed, and who, if left alone, would 
sink to their natural level. The trial had 
made Mitchel a man of importance. On 
Saturday last a most inflammatory article 
was sent forth from Newgate prison, 
Dublin. How happened it that that letter 
was allowed to be conveyed from the pt 
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gn; and were the liberties of his country 
to be taken away because some men, like 
the writers of these inflammatory articles, 
had gone mad? Had it come to this, that 
the connexion between Ireland and Eng- 
land could only be supported at the ex- 
pense of the liberties of the Irish people ? 
He had on a previous occasion voted for a 
Bill of the Government, with the view of 
putting a stop to assassination; but he 
should never have done so if he had con- 
templated that such a city as Dublin would 
be put under its operation. Extracts from 
Irish papers had been read the other day, 
and it was said that plunder was intended; 
but he did not think that Mr. O’Brien, and 
others acting with him, meant that. Did 
this country, he asked, always expect to 
remain at peace? Did they think that 
the republican movements on the Conti- 
nent would pass away without occasioning 
excitement elsewhere? He cautioned the 


House to beware how they excited feelings 
in the breasts of the Irish people which it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to sub- 
due. He might state that rather more 
than a year ago he was in a seaport town, 
and entered into conversation with an Irish- 
man who was on the point of embarking 


for America. He advised the man to re- 
main at home, in the hope that better times 
night arise. The man replied, ‘‘ No, Sir; 
I will go to the land of liberty.”” He (Mr. 
Grattan) said, ‘‘ But consider your sons.” 
The reply was, “ Ah, they will come back; 
and when they do come, it will be with 
rifles on their shoulders.’’ Now, he would 
ask the House to consider what might be 
the state of this country if this man’s an- 
ticipations should prove to be well founded. 
He would also remind them that only the 
other day the Irish in America subscribed 
no less than 1,000,000 dollars to aid the 
plans of their countrymen at home. The 
Legislature of the united kingdom, by 
their measures, had not only run the risk 
of separating the two islands, but in Ire- 
land they had actually divided the north 
from the south, the Catholic from the Pro- 
testant, and had made religion the cause 
of discord and war. He had himself heard 
it said in Dublin Castle—‘‘ Depend upon 
It, if the repeal movement goes on we will 
give you up to the Orangemen.”’ He be- 
lieved that the trial of Mitchel had only 
aggravated the irritation which before pre- 
Vailed in Ireland; and he considered that 
the hope of restoring Ireland to a state of 
tranquillity had been almost destroyed by 
the measure which had received the sanc- 
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tion of that House on Saturday. It was 
his desire that the two countries might 
continue under one Crown, though under 
separate Legislatures; but he did hope that, 
so long as they were governed by the same 
Legislature, a more conciliatory course 
would be adopted towards his country- 
men. ‘ 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I am not going 
to follow the hon. Member for Meath into 
a discussion of the measure which received 
the sanction of this House on Saturday ; 
but I think no one can deny that the in- 
telligence which has been received from 
Ireland this day would fully justify the 
adoption of that measure. 1 rise, Sir, 
merely to say a few words, because I un- 
derstand that the hon. Member for Ath- 
lone (Mr. Keogh), in bringing forward his 
Amendment on Friday, was pleased to 
comment upon my absence from the House. 
Now, I can assure the hon. Gentleman 
that I did not leave the House from any 
want of respect for him, or from any inat- 
tention to the subject which he brought 
forward; but, having early on Saturday to 
propose to this House a measure of the 
greatest importance, and, it being neces- 
sary for me to consult documents, and to 
consider what ground I should take for the 
measure I had to introduce, I thought it 
was better to take some time for the in- 
spection and preparation of those docu- 
ments, than to attend in the House during 
the remainder of the debate. With regard 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for Ath- 
lone, having heard the greater part of his 
observations on the subject, I do not think 
he was justified in the statement he made. 
He went particularly into the case of 
Mitchel; and he stated that the sheriff of 
Dublin was an officer appointed by the 
Crown. Now, technically and literally, 
this may be true; but, in point of fact, the 
names of three gentlemen are returned by 
one of the Judges—in this ease, I believe, 
the return was made by the Chief Justice 
—for the choice of the Crown. That, cer- 
tainly, is a totally different thing from the 
sheriff being selected by the Crown; for 
the only choice the Crown has is to select 
one of the three persons; unless the Crown 
thought proper to set the whole three aside 
—a course which, I need scarcely say, was 
not taken in this ease. The sheriff, I be- 
lieve, performed his duty most conscienti- 
ously. Then the hon. Gentleman says it was 
wrong to exclude a great number of Catho- 
lics from the panel, and to challenge the 
names of certain persons who were placed 
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upon the list. An. hon. Member, who has 
addressed the House to-night, has asked 
whether it is intended to exclude Catholics 
and Repealers from juries? I should re- 
ply, neither the one nor the other. I do 
not think there is any reason why Catholics 
ought not to be placed upon the juries 
equally with Protestants. So, likewise, 
with regard to the general question—the 
political opinions of a repealer would not 
disqualify him for sitting upon a jury. But 
the question in this case was, with regard 
to the offence of a person who had declared 
openly that Ireland ought to be separated 
from England—that Ireland ought to be 
made a separate republic—that the Queen 
ought to be deposed from her authority 
and title in Ireland—and that these objects 
ought to be accomplished by foree. Now, 
the question to be considered with regard 
to persons upon the jury list was, whether 
or not they would do their duty in try- 
ing the issue; because the jury are sworn 
well and truly to try the issue, and to give 
their verdict according to the evidence. 
But if the Attorney General, or those who 
were acting under his instructions, thought 
that any persons were not likely to give a 
verdict according to the evidence, but that 
they were likely to give a verdict against 
the evidence, they were perfectly right not 
to leave such persons upon the list of the 
jury. Ido not think it would be a sufii- 
cient answer to the challenge in any par- 
ticular case to say, ‘‘ Oh, but this gentle- 
man is a Roman Catholic, and because he 
is a Roman Catholic—although he is not 
likely to try the question fairly—his name 
ought to be left upon the jury.”” Whether 
or not the diseretion, in this case, was well 
exercised — whether the persons omitted 
were persons who would have tried the 
question with perfect fairness, is a matter 
into which neither I nor the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland could enter. It is, however, 
well known that in January last, persons 
were promulgating opinions in Ireland for 
which, I believe, they might have been 
tried for high treason. There were also 
individuals in and about Dublin who felt 
themselves perfectly justified in aiding to 
publish such opinions; and these certainly 
were not persons who could properly be 
left on juries to try offences of this nature. 
That, 1 believe, was the case with regard 
to those who were omitted from the jury 
lists in the instances to which the hon. 
and learned Member for Athlone has re- 
ferred. I believe there is no ground what- 
ever for accusing the sheriff of partiality 
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with respect to the selection of the jury 
With regard to the Attorney General fo 
Ireland, he is a Roman Catholic, and I dy 
not think it likely that, without good rea. 
son, he would take any step which would 
have the effect of disqualifying his ¢9. 
religionists from sitting upon juries. This 
is a plain statement with regard to what 
took place in the case of Mr. Mitchel, | 
have not received any particulars as to the 
other cases referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member for Athlone; and, as he 
did not enter into the particulars of those 
eases, it is, I think, unnecessary for me to 
do so. I have only to say that, in the 
present situation of public affairs, I cannot 
agree to the Motion of the hon. and learn. 
ed Gentleman. The House will not, I 
think, regard it as advisable to enter into 
any inquiry on this subject; and I can only 
assert, generally, that there is on the part 
of the Government, on the part of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and on the part of 
the Attorney General for Ireland, every 
disposition to afford a fair trial to persons 
who may be accused of such offences as 
have been referred to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 
Amendment negatived. 


SUPPLY—THE ARMY ESTIMATES, 

House in Committee. 

On the question— 

“That a sum not exceeding 1,336,8801. (being 
part of the sum of 3,836,8801., of which 2,500,000. 
had been granted) be granted to Her Majesty to 
defray the Charge of Land Forces for Service in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
jiand,” &e.— 

Mr. F. MAULE was understood to say, 
in reply to Sir De L. Evans, that this was 
the first time he had heard of a claim on 
the part of the officers referred to by the 
hon. and gallant Member—certain officers 
on the full-pay retired list—to continue to 
progress in rank in the Army on occasion 
of a brevet. If promotion by brevet were 
extended to them, the honorary distinction 
would carry with it no charge upon the 
State; but it might be a question whether 
the practice would be a convenient one: it 
might give an impression that our list of 
general officers was much greater, with 
reference to efficiency, than the fact would 
warrant. As a matter of good-nature and 
kindness, he (Mr. F. Maule) should eer- 
tainly have no objection himself to oblige 
these veterans; at the same time, to him- 
self it would be a matter of very little com 
cern whether he was called major or liew 
tenant-colonel. 
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Mr. B. OSBORNE said, that the treat- 
ment of officers in the Army was infamous. 
The services of meritorious men were over- 
joked if they happened to have no con- 
nexions. Take the Caffre war, for in- 
stance. The whole brunt of it was borne 
by three or four officers ; but Colonel 
Somerset, Captain Hogg, and Captain 
Bisset, received nothing but empty thanks 
in despatches and gazettes. And forsooth, 
Mr. Bulwer, Mr. Trevelyan, and Mr. Chad- 
wick were honoured with the rank of C.B.! 
The fact was, that the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies was actually Secre- 
tary at War in regard to them; he had 
the whole disposition of the colonial force, 
and settled what regiments were to be sent 
out. The old colonels who went out from 
England were put to Captain Bisset to be 
taught how to conduct a Caffre war. But 
these officers, to the disgrace of the coun- 
try, were pushed aside and neglected for 
younger men, who had never even been 
called out in a street riot, and who had no 
daim to promotion but their high con- 
nexions. These things would not be suf- 
fered to continue much longer. 

Mr. F. MAULE, so far as he had seen 
the course of procedure at the Horse 
Guards, believed there was great fairness 
exhibited in that department in the ma- 
nagement of the Army, and in regard to 
promotion. With respect to this Caffre 
war, who was the first person that was 
named by the hon. Member as neglected ? 
Colonel Somerset, a most intimate con- 
nexion of the man said to be all-powerful 
at the Horse Guards—the nephew of Lord 
F, Somerset. The reason why no decora- 
tin had been bestowed upon Captain 
Hogg was, that he could not, according to 
the regulations, obtain one, in consequence 
of not being of higher rank than a cap- 
tain. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the question that the sum of 
168,237/. should be granted to defray the 
charge of the general staff serving in Great 
Britain and Ireland and on foreign stations, 
and in the garrison of the Tower of Lon- 
— the year ending the 31st of March, 


Mr. B. OSBORNE considered the staff 
of the Army worthy of the consideration 


of the House. He thought the office of 
Master General of the Ordnance and that 
of Commander at the Horse Guards should 

held by one person. He would knock 
of 1,007. a year from the allowance to 
the Duke of Wellington as Constable of 
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the Tower of London. Then there were 
various other items in this estimate which 
he considered to be wholly unnecessary. 
There was 122/. a year to the physician; 
the paltry charge of 10/. to the apothecary; 
81. to the gentleman-porter; 661. to the 
gentleman-gaoler; and then there were 40 
yeomen-wardens, whose receipts amounted 
to 8487. The sum altogether which these 
items made up was 3,9111. 10s. 8d., and 
he begged to move that the vote be reduced 
by that amount. 

Mr. F. MAULE said, that the whole of 
the establishment of the Tower had been 
frequently under the review of the Commit- 
tees of the House, and it had also been 
under the review of the Military Commis- 
sion. He should be the last man under 
any circumstances to propose a reduction 
of the sum paid to the present Constable of 
the Tower. But all these questions would 
come before and be inquired into in de- 
tail by the Committees of the House; and 
if that Committee should propose a reduc- 
tion of these charges, the House, no doubt, 
would give their recommendations effect. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that the sum be 164,326]. :—Ayes 21; 
Noes 69: Majority 48. 


List of the Ayzs. 


O’Connor, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Reynolds, J. 
Smith, J. B. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Wakley, T. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, J. 
TELLERS. 
Ilume, J. 
Osborne, R. 


List of the Nors. 


Fox, R. M. 
Freestun, Col. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. II. 


Blewitt, R. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Clay, J. 
Cobden, R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Fagan, W. 
Hastie, A. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Mitchell, T. A, 
Mowatt, F. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 





Armstrong, R. B. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Buller, C. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Cardwell, E. 

Clay, Sir W. 

Craig, W. G. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Drummond, H. 
Dundas, A. 

Dunne, F. P. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 


Fitzpatrick,rt.hon.J.W. 


Floyer, J. 


Grace, O. D. J. 
Greene, T. 

Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Gwyn, H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
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stamp duties. Under the present scale, 
yhen properties are sold, the small allot- 
ments of landed property brought into the 
market pay—not actually a larger amount, 
but proportionably—a larger amount of 
stamp duty than large properties. This 
system, I submit, cannot be defended, 
except as regards financial arrangements. 
Even on that ground I do not think it 
can be supported; but on that question 
I shall bow to the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Certain I am of this, 
that on no other possible ground can such 
aprinciple be maintained in this House; 
and when Her Majesty’s Government have 
wdertaken this Bill for the purpose, I 
assume, of facilitating these small in- 
yestments, and when the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (the Solicitor General) has 
bestowed so much pains (which every 
person in this House, I am sure, is ready 
to recognise) upon it, I feel confident that 
the hon. Gentleman will add his appeal to 
ours on this subject. If he does not think 
he can do so quite decorously while sitting 
on the same bench with the right hon. 
Gentleman, I hope at least in private we 
shall have his assistance in appealing to 
the right hon. Gentleman, and to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that they will not rest 
satisfied with this Bill when it shall have 
passed in its present shape, but will take 
into consideration the revision of the stamp 
duties on the sale of landed property in 
Ireland. The object of this Bill, I repeat, 
ought not to be merely the transfer from 
the present proprictors of large properties 
to certain great capitalists in this country. 
In that case the measure would be a boon 
merely to the person who sold the pro- 
perty, thereby denuding him of those du- 
ties which large properties entail on pro- 
pretors, but which from his unfortunate 
position he is unable to fulfil, for I should 
look upon this Bill as a great boon to the 
landed proprietor, considered only as an 
easy mode of making a transfer from one 
gteat proprietor to another; but the boon 
ought not to be confined to him alone; 
and, viewing this as a great national 
question, unless followed up by one or 
two other measures, this Bill by itself 
cannot be as effective as was contem- 
plated. I hope I shall be allowed to refer 
to another point, with reference to which I 
think it will be necessary in another Ses- 
sion of Parliament to follow up this mea- 
sure. Dismissing the question of the 
stamp duties with a general appeal to the 
tight hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer not to shut the door, not against 
exemption, but revision, I beg to refer to 
another point of considerable importance. 
It is a point which has not been touched 
upon by any speaker in the various de- 
bates on this Bill, except on a late 
occasion, incidentally, and from a motive 
different from that to which I shall allude 
to it, by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newark. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newark appealed to the House 
to throw out the Bill, on the ground that 
there were many properties in Ireland so 
circumstanced, that as regards them the 
Bill will be found to be utterly ineffee- 
tive. He alluded to those large landed 
properties in Ireland, where the land is 
not let from the landlord direct to the 
occupying tenants; but where the land, 
having been let on leases for a long 
term of years, is then sublet to what in 
Ireland are called middlemen, those mid- 
dlemen not only being in some instances 
third parties, but sometimes fourth and 
fifth parties, each of whom receive a kind 
of annuity out of the property; and the 
only persons standing in the relation of land- 
lord and tenant, being the last leaseholders 
and the occupying tenant. I am sure the 
hon, and learned Gentleman (the Solicitor 
General) will at once see that the transfer 
of such property under this Bill will pro- 
duce none of those beneficial social and 
moral effects which he contemplates. It 
will merely facilitate the transfer of an en- 
cumbered estate from one person to an- 
other; but as regards the possibility of the 
improvement of that estate, the matter 
will rest precisely as it does at present. 
For instance, a person being the ori- 
ginal landlord of 5,000 or 6,000 acres 
of land, has let the land upon a fixed 
rent to another individual; that indivi- 
vidual then lets it to another person for a 
rent somewhat larger than he himself pays, 
and that individual perhaps lets it to an- 
other, who intervenes before we come to 
the occupying tenant. The persons to 
whom it is intermediately let, can only be 
looked upon as so many encumbrancers up- 
on the estate; but the original landlord—he 
who is the possessor of the soil so far as the 
law is concerned—has no more power over 
it than any of us, and can have no in- 
terest in improving that estate. Neither 
(when he is able to sell it to a great capi- 
talist in London) will the purchaser have 
any inducement to improve, or any power 
of improvement whatever. Neither, of 
course, will any of those who are in- 
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termediate landlords, or are, as I have 
termed them, encumbrancers on the es- 
tates; and the occupying tenant, of course, 
cannot do it. Under the provisions of 
this Bill, you will merely substitute one 
nominal proprietor for another nominal 
proprietor; and you will not obtain the 
object in view, which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman so well designated in the speech 
made by him on the first occasion of the 
subject being under discussion in this 
House, when he called it ‘* a measure for 
the emancipation of the land of Ireland.” 
There is another observation which I have 
to make as regards land in this position, 
namely, that independently of the stamp 
duty—independently of that hindrance— 
the effect of those intermediate landlords 
intervening between the original landlord 
and the occupying tenant, will preclude 
that subdivision of the property which all 
those who are conversant with affairs in 
Ireland express their opinion to be so de- 
sirable. Therefore one of the objects of 
the Bill, guoad those particular properties, 
cannot be effected. I would press this 
subject upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment. I trust they will consider, during 
the recess, whether it may not be a fitting 


subject for legislation in a future Session 


of Parliament. J hope, as we must all 
desire, that the state of affairs in Ireland 
will undergo a change which will enable 
them to divert their attention from those 
matters which at present altogether absorb 
it, to a subject which, I am sure, will be 
more congenial to them and every Member 
of this House—I mean the social regene- 
ration of that country. I admit the diffi- 
culties of this question; but I appeal to 
Iler Majesty’s Government to entertain it. 
I know there will be difficulty in deal- 
ing with any of those intermediate land- 
lords without raising a considerable fer- 
ment amongst some of the parties concern- 
ed; but after passing this Bill, I do not 
think there can exist any difficulty that 
will be insuperable in dealing with them 
so as practically to reserve to every one 
the equivalent for the fair interest in the 
soil he at present possesses, and at the 
same time to pay them off in the soil, or 
in money derived from the soil. 1 do not 
apprehend that the difficulty in doing that 
will be found to be so insuperable as at first 
sight it may appear. I do not wish to detain 
the House, or at this period of the Session 
to say anything that might give rise to any- 
thing like a fresh debate, and shall merely, 
therefore, venture to throw out those two 
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suggestions, and to express my opinion that 
this Bill, which is a most valuable com. 
mencement as regards the emancipation of 


‘the land of Ireland, will not be complete, 


I am sure the hon. Gentleman will admit 
that the case of intermediate landlords js 
one not only worthy of, but demanding 
consideration. Cases of this kind are not 
isolated nor few, though I think the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Newark has 
considerably exaggerated when he saidabout 
one-half of the land of Ireland was g0 
held. However, enough of the land is held 
in that way to make the matter one of 
considerable importance. I feel it will be 
of great importance to the small capital. 
ists of Ireland to consider these sugges. 
tions, and that it is most desirable to en- 
able those who for generations have been 
connected with the land of Ireland (though 
not as proprietors), and whose only means 
without those two supplementary measures 
of investment at present are the Funds of 
England, or the savings banks, which m 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer cannot think have been quite 
legitimately used as a means of invest- 
ment in that country—I mean legitimate 
as regards the extent to which they are 
used to invest their money in the land of 
Ireland. The money which is now fre- 
quently placed in savings banks might be 
far better invested in the soil of Ireland; 
but at the same time, although I express 
this opinion, I would regret to see the esta- 
blishment in Ireland of what have been cal- 
led peasant proprietors. I deprecate, and 
would give encouragement to no such sys- 
tem; but I think it would be most desirable 
to enable those persons who have a certain 
amount of money to invest it in properties 
of moderate size. In no other way could 
they more effectively conduce to the real 
and efficient cultivation of the country. | 
appeal to my hon. Friend who proposed 
this clause, to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Government, with a view to 
obtain a revision of the stamp duties. To 
do the thing efficiently, it must be done 
separately; and I feel confident, even with- 
out any assurance from them, that the Go- 
vernment must take it up in another Session 
of Parliament; though for the satisfaction 
of my hon. Friend I should wish that some 
Member of the Government would give 
such an assurance before the Bill is passed. 

Mr. HUME believed, that unless land 
could be made marketable in small portions, 
the Bill would not answer its purpose. The 
question was not one simply of expense. 
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The first thing required was employment, 
and employment could not be given with- 
out cultivating land which was now waste. 
Alandvaluer had stated that if Government 
yould lessen the expenses, and afford the 
necessary facilities for the cultivation of 
waste ands in Ireland, 1,000,000 acres 
ight be brought into cultivation. 

Ma. GOULBURN thought the distine- | 
tin made in favour of the proprietor whose 
estates were encumbered by the reduction } 
of the stamp duties, while the proprietors | 
whose estates were not encumbered had | 
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still to pay the full amount of duty, gave a 
positive encouragement to encumbrances. 
To that principle he objected. 

The House divided :—Ayes 55; Noes 
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Clause rejected. 
Bill passed. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
House in Committee on the Ist Clause. 
Mr. GOULBURN would take the li- 

berty of adverting to the circumstances 
with which the Bill dealt. For some years 
past it had been the practice to make large 
advances from the Consolidated Fund to 
public works in Ireland under the engage- 
ment that those sums should be repaid by 
annual instalments; and during the late 
distress in Ireland, when it became neces- 
sary for this country to afford additional 
assistance, that system was carried to a 
greater extent, and the Government was 
invested with the extraordinary power of 
taking unlimited advances from the Con- 
solidated Fund for the purpose of relieving 
the distress of Ireland. These sums, let 
it be observed, were to be repaid into the 
Consolidated Fund; but the House dealt 
liberally on the occasion, as it was bound 
to do with Ireland, and instead of exacting 
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the whole amount, finally determined that | which those sums might be applied. The 

2,500,0001. should be repaid by ten annual | knew how incompetent the Treasury rd 
instalments with interest. Thus stood the | to undertake the establishment of such 
engagement; and it was important that an | works; for it was entirely owing to this in. 
engagement of that sort should not be | competence that the works which had been 
lightly dispensed with, for there could be! commenced had turned out nuisanees jp. 
no greater check to the liberality of the | stead of advantages. This was the ground 
House in times of necessity than any idea | of his objection to the Bill, and ata future 
that engagements so entered into would | stage he would take the sense of the House 
not be observed. The object of the pre- upon the measure. 

sent Bill was to repay out of the Consoli- | Mr. HUDSON protested against the 
dated Fund the first three years’ instal- | principle of this Bill, and complained that 
ments due on account of that loan. In; the Government had not established in Ire. 
the present state of the finances of the |land any works of public utility which 
country, the proposal to pay out of the! would be records of the munificence of 
Consolidated Fund a sum of 1,000,000/., | this country towards the Irish people. The 
which would otherwise be available for the | noble Lord the Member for Lynn (Lord G, 
general resources of the empire, was a/ Bentinck) had submitted a plan to the 
matter which required very serious consi- | House some time since, by which that ob. 
deration. But even putting the subject of | ject might have been effected, and the 
the finances out of the question, this was | funds would have been usefully applied: 
a proposal which ought to be very carefully | but the noble Lord’s scheme was opposed 


considered, after the statements which had 
been made when the Bill was last before 
the House. They had then been told by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that Ire- 
land was in such a state of distress that 
she could not bear to repay to the Trea- 
sury the money which had been advanced. 
But yet it was said that any repayments 
which were made were to be applied, at 
the discretion of the Treasury, to the com- 
pletion of those works which had been 
commenced during the recent period of 
distress, and were yet unfinished, and 
which were now found to be public nuisan- 
ces instead of public advantages. He con- 
sidered that, if they meant to relieve Ire- 
land from the repayment of the loan, they 
ought to do so distinctly. If it were true 
that that country was so burdened with 
taxation on account of the poor-laws, that 
the sum required for the repayment of 
loans could not be raised without impover- 
ishing the people, he would recommend 
that if any portion of those loans was ob- 
tained it should be paid into the Consoli- 
dated Fund; and that, if it was intended 
to complete the public works which had 
been commenced, the Government should 
proceed according to the regular Parlia- 
mentary course; that they should lay be- 
fore the House a statement of the work to 
be done, and an estimate of the sum re- 
quired for its completion, and then ask for 
a vote in Committee of Supply. He was 
strongly opposed to raising sums from an 
impoverished population in order to place 
them at the uncontrolled disposal of the 
Treasury, with regard to the works to 





and rejected by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just addressed the House, and by 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. He thought 
the House ought not to sanction this mea- 
sure until they had some security that the 
money would be applied to some defined 
object which would tend to benefit the peo- 
ple of Ireland. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Goulburn) was not quite 
correct in one of his assumptions. This 
money was not to be expended by the 
Treasury, or by the Board of Works, or 
by the same officers who formerly mis- 
spent the funds. The object of the Bill 
was to enable the Treasury, through the 
Board of Works, to lend money to the 
grand juries in Ireland in order to com- 
plete such works as might be presented by 
the juries—such works being executed by 
the grand juries, or under their direction. 
With regard to the money to be spent in 
arterial drainage, indeed, that must be 
spent under the Board of Works. With 
respect to the whole 1,000,0007., no 
money was to be advanced except that 
which was previously repaid by the coun- 
ties; and the object was to enable the 
Treasury to readvance the first six instal- 
ments, to enable the counties to complete 
the works they thought most desirable. 
To a great extent the benefit of the works 
would not be derived till they were fully 
completed; and in many parts of Ireland 
there were not the means of completing 
them. An Act was passed early in this 
Session to permit the counties to complete 
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them; but in only one or two instances 
had they been able to avail themselves of 
it. This would surely be a desirable mode 
of employing the poor; and in the present 
state of Ireland it was hardly expedient, 
or good policy, to refuse such a boon. It 
was necessary that faith should be kept 
with this country in regard to repayments, 
but the last two years had not been ordi- 
nary times. It was impossible to detail all 
the specific purposes of the advances, be- 
eause no one could tell what counties would 
apply for the money; many were not 
anxious to have it; but, surely, so far as 
the Bill went, we might very fairly extend 
our liberality to the people of Ireland to 
enable them to derive the full benefit of 
the works that were commenced. 

Mr. CARDWELL apprehended that 
this was not a mere question of giving 
time for the payment of a portion of these 
advances ; but it was proposed by this 
Bill, that as certain repayments were 
made, they should not be taken to the 
place to which, by law, they ought to go, 
namely, to the Consolidated Fund, but 
should be placed at the disposal of the 
Board of Works, subject to the sanction of 
the Treasury. Now, the mode of voting 
public money, whether by loan or grant, 
had long been settled to be, that the Go- 
vernment recommending it should state to 
the House the specific sum wanted, and the 
purpose for which it was to be voted. Un- 
fortunately in this matter Parliament had 
departed from that principle; and what was 
the consequence ? At the end of the Ses- 
sion of 1846, there was a measure for 
making unlimited advances to Ireland ; 
when Parliament met in 1847, there had 
been 4,000,0007. or 5,000,000/. of money 
gone; would “that have been so, if the 
ordinary form had been gone through, and 
Parliament consulted before the advances ? 
Were not the Irish landlords remonstrat- 


ing during all the autumn of 1846 against | 


the manner in which the money was spent? 


Was there not a universal demand in Ire- | 


land for what they called reproductive 
works, instead of unproductive? If it 
had been necessary to obtain the consent 
ofthe House to the advance of another 
million when one was spent, and the Irish 
landlords had made that objection, would 
those further millions have been expended? 
Let not the same mistake be made again; 
let the money repaid go into the Consoli- 
dated Fund; ‘and if it were wanted to be 
readvanced, let an estimate be produced, 
and an account given of the ground of 
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asking the advance. If the ground 
compassion to Ireland im a season 

tress, experience warrang al the belief th: 
the House would not be\slow to listé 
the demand; but it would be +more 
tisfactory to Ireland itself “that Irish 
landlords be heard before expending the 


money. 
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Armstrong, Sir A, 
Armstrong, R. B. 


Bateson, T. 
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Berkeley, hon. C. F, 
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Brotherton, J. 
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| Clay, Sir W. 
| Courtenay, Lord 
| Cowper, hon. W. F, 
| Craig, W. G. 
| Dawson, hon. T. V. 
| Dunean, G, 
Dundas, A. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Dunne, F. P. 
| Ebrington, Visct. 
| Edwards, LH. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
| Ewart, W. 
| Fagan, W. 
| Ferguson, Sir R. A. 





Foley, J. H. IL. 

Fox, R. M. 
Freestun, Col. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Goddard, A, L. 
Greene, J. 

Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 

Hall, Sir B. 


Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 


| Hamilton, G. A. 
| Hamilton, J. H. 
Ilardeastle, J. A. 
Ilawes, B. 

| Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E, 
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Committee divided on the question that 
the clause stand part of the Bill :—Ayes 
108; Noes 42: Majority 66. 


List of the Ayzs. 


Herbert, H. A. 
Heywood, J. 
Ifobhouse, rt. hn, Sir J. 
Ilobhouse, 'T. B. 
Hood, Sir A. 
lloward, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, P. Hl. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kershaw, J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon, II. 
Langston, J. I. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 8. 
Lewis, G. C. 
M‘Cullagh, W.T. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Monsell, W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon, E, M. L. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Ogle, 8. C. H. 
Palmerston, Viset, 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pilkington, J. 
reynolds, J. 

Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 

tobartes, T. J. A. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. I, 
Rutherturd, A, 
Sadlier, J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Somerville, rt. hn. Sir W. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Talbot, J. H. 
Thieknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Turner, E. 

Watkins, Col. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 


TELLERS, 
Tufnell, II. 
Hill, Lord M, 
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List of the Nogs. 


Hornby, J. 
Hudson, G. 

Ker, R. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pigott, F. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Ricardo, O. 
Sandars, G. 
Sandars, J. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, rt. hon, R. V. 
Spooner, R. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Urquhart, D. 
Willoughby, Sir I. 


Arkwright, G. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Benbow, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Cavendish, hon. G. FH. 
Christy, S. 

Cocks, T. S. 

Coles, H. B. 

Dundas, G. 
Estcourt, J.B. B. 
FitzGerald, W. R. S. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. I. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Gwyn, H. 

Ilenley, J. W. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hodgson, W. N. 


Tlouse resumed. Bill to be reported. 
House adjourned at a quarter past 


One. 


TELLERS. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Statford, O. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—The Earl Poulett. 

Purtic BiLLs.— Reported.—West India Islands Relief. 

3* and passed :—Registering Births, &c. (Scotland); Mar- 
riage (Scotland). 

Received the Royal Assent.—Habeas Corpus Suspension 
(Ireland). 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Foreman and Grand Jury 
of the County of Tyrone, that a Law may be passed for 
the Suppression of Armed Clubs and Seditious Journals. 
—From Westminster, and several other Places, in favour 
of the Public Health Bill.—From Members of several 
Odd Fellows’ Lodges, for the Extension of the Provisions 
of the Benefit Societies Act to that Order.—From Walls 
End, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on the 
Sabbath.—From Ashton, for the Adoption of a System 
of Secular Education in the County of Lancaster, to be 
supported by Local Rates. 


MARRIAGE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Lorv CAMPBELL moved that the Bill 
be now read 3, 

The Eart of HADDINGTON was un- 
derstood to oppose the Bill, on the ground 
that it recognised for the first time by 
statute marriages not solemnised in the 
face of the Church. No doubt the com- 
mon law of the country admitted irregular 
marriages; but the Church had uniformly 
censured them, and Parliament had never 
hitherto given its sanction to them. The 
tendency of the Bill would be to tranfer 
the celebration of marriages from the 
Church to the registrar, and it was on this 
account that the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland had petitioned against 
it. Ie protested against forcing a Bill of 
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this sort upon an unwilling country, and 
hoped that at least it would be postponed 
till another Session, when the views of 
those interested in the matter would haye 
been ascertained. He concluded by moy. 
ing that the Bill be read a third time that 
day three months. 

Lorv BROUGHAM hoped the noble 
Earl would withdraw his Amendment, and 
allow the Bill to pass; for really, he must 
say, that a more groundless prejudice than 
that which had been raised against it he 
had never known. He considered it to be 
a most beneficial measure —a measure 
which would greatly amend the law of 
Scotland, and lead to an improvement in 
the social condition of the people. He 
knew that great ignorance as well as 
prejudice existed in regard to this Bill, 
Indeed, the amount of ignorance whieh had 
prevailed in different quarters in reference 
to it was wholly unexampled in his experi- 
ence. He was sorry to hear his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Haddington) say, that 
the tendency of the present measure would 
be to do away with marriage as a religious 
ceremony, and to take the celebration of 
marriage out of the hands of that exemplary 
body the Scottish clergy. It would be all 
very well to make these sort of objections 
if the law of Scotland in regard to marriage 
were different from what it was; but let 
their Lordships only consider what the law 
really was on that subject at present. It 
did not require a clergyman of any deno- 
mination; it did not require a registrar, or 
any ceremonial whatever. It merely re- 
quired a man and a woman of the age of 
consent—the one being fourteen and the 
other twelve. By a law taken from orien- 
tal climates—by a law taken from Constan- 
tinople—any girl of twelve and any boy of 
fourteen—without going before a clergy- 
man—without going before a registrar or 
witness of any kind, beyond any postboy 
or chambermaid that might be at hand, or 
any peasant they might meet on the high- 
way—for it was not necessary that the par- 
ties should go into a house for any purpose 
— it was not necessary that they should go 
into a church for any purpose—all that 
was necessary was, that before any sort of 
witness the man should say to the woman, 
“IT take you for my wife,” and that the 
woman should say to the man, “I take 
you for my husband ;’’ and, this being 
proved, constituted as valid a marriage, 
under the civil law of Scotland, as any 
that had ever been celebrated by the Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury, Such was the law 
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be more barbarous ? 
yas given for reflection—away they went, 
and before they could count two on their 
fingers they were married. The present 
Bill, on the contrary, required not only 
that a marriage should be contracted either 
by solemnisation in presence of a clergy- 
man, or before a registrar; but it also im- 

sed certain restrictions, such as that 
there should be previous residence in the 

ish for a certain time, as well as pre- 
yious notice to, and a certificate from, the 
registrar. And yet there were parties 
who said that the tendency of the Bill 
would be to put an end to marriages by 
the Church! At present a marriage so- 
lemnised by a clergyman was a perfectly 
valid marriage; it would be an equally valid 
marriage after this Bill had passed. In 
that respect there would be no change, 
So far as any alteration was effected in the 
existing law, it seemed to him to be a de- 
cided improvement. The provision of pre- 
vious residence was in his opinion a very 
material improvement. The present mea- 
sure would prevent the scandal which at 
present attached to the Scotch marriage 
law, and which was made the means of 


At 


evading the English law of marriage. 
present Lord Hardwicke’s Act was every 
day evaded by means of the existing 


Scotch law. He confessed he looked with 
great satisfaction to the present measure. 
He had long endeavoured to provide some 
remedy for the bad state of the Scotch law 
on this subject; and he thought the present 
Bill fully met the wants of the case. This 
Bill, and a little amendment of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Act, would in his opinion, place 
the marriage law of the two countries on a 
satisfactory footing. 

The Duke of ARGYLL said, that al- 
though, considering the great importance 
of the subject, and the interests, opinions, 
and prejudices which would be affected by 
the Bill now under consideration, he could 
not help thinking that it would have been 
4 wiser course for Government to have 
given a little more time for public discus- 
sion on it; and although with this view he 
had the honour of suggesting that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee, 
for the purpose of receiving evidence with 
regard to the practical operation of the 
existing law; and although he had after- 
wards supported a Motion which was made 
by a noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) 
who was not then present, recommending 


the postponement of the Bill for another 
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of Scotland at present: and could anything | 
No time or space | 
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Session; yet, he felt bound to confess that, 


'so far as he could see, if there was to be 
‘any change in the law of marriage at all, 
;no Bill could proceed on safer or sounder 


principles than those upon which the pre- 
sent Bill proceeded. With respect to the 
opposition which had been offered to this 
Bill by the Established Church—with re- 
spect to the petition which had been pre- 
sented to their Lordships’ House from the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land—he was anxious to say a word. He 
had not seen the petition, but he thought 
he had heard it read when it was pre- 
sented by a noble Lord at an earlier period 
of the Session; and, if he was not mis- 
taken, the objection of the General As- 
sembly to the Bill was, that for the first 
time it recognised formally by a statute of 
the Legislature marriages which were not 
celebrated in facie ecclesie. They ad- 
mitted that the existing law had provided 
innumerable modes of contracting irregular 
marriages, not by statute law, but by the 
common law of Scotland. Their objection 
then came down to this, that for the first 
time there was put upon paper and sanc- 
tioned by that House that which by judi- 
cial decisions had been, from time imme- 
morial, recognised as the common law of 
Scotland. Now, this Bill did not recog- 
nise all the irregular modes of contracting 
marriage which were admitted under the 
common law. It recognised marriages 
which were celebrated in facie ecclesic, by 
a clergyman of any denomination, and, 
beyond this, it recognised marriages by 
civil contract which were performed before 
a public functionary—the registrar. It 
did appear to him that the Bill afforded 
every possible scope for the contraction of 
marriages in Scotland. One objection 
raised to the Bill by a noble Earl (the Earl 
of Aberdeen) was, that it did away too 
much with irregular modes of marriage-— 
that it placed too much restriction on the 
law of mariage; and the noble Earl held, 
that besides marriages by a clergyman of 
any denomination, and besides marriages 
before a registrar, there should be a statu- 
tory recognition of some other, although 
irregular mode, which the present law re- 
cognised. Now, no one was more inclined 
to pay the greatest deference and respect 
to the opinions of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland than he was—he 
only wished their Lordships had paid more 
deference to those opinions at a time when 
that body represented a larger portion of 
the people of Scotland than it did at pre- 
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sent, and when its opinions were peculiarly | marriages, nor unfavourable to any well. 
valuable; but he felt bound to say that, considered measure of reform which should 
considering the objections which the As-| have the sanction of the Church and those 
sembly had brought against the present | whose opinions were entitled to weight on 
Bill, and looking to the specific reasons on the subject; but he did not consider the 
which those objections were founded, he re- | present to be a measure of that deseri 
garded them as quite untenable. He jtion. He begged to say that his noble 
should, therefore, give his vote for the | and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) had 
third reading of the Bili. mis-stated the objection of the Church of 
Lorp CAMPBELL said, it give him sin- Scotland. That objection was not that 
eere pleasure to have the support of the | marriage would be recognised for the first 
noble Duke on this occasion, and he trusted time as a civil contract, but that this would 
that that support would have a powerful | be its first recognition by statute. Seeing 
effect in doing away with the prejudices| the feeling of the House, however, he 
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which at present existed against this great | 
improvement in the law. They had been 
considering the subject for some years, 
and he did not think that any advantage 
could possibly result from further post- 
ponement. As to examining witnesses he 
could not see what information could be 
laid before them of which they were not 
already possessed. Ie appealed to his no- 
ble and learned Friends (Lords Brougham 


and Lyndhurst) whether they had not in | 


the course of their legal experience found 
the most multiplied evils arising from the 
existing law? Ile believed that this Bill 
would do much to remove these evils; and 
that, so far from encouraging clandestine 
marriages, it would put an end to them, as 
there could in future be no marriage in 
Scotland except before a clergyman or be- 
fore a registrar. He regretted very much 
that the Bill should have been opposed by 
the clergy of the Church of Scotland. He 
was himself descended from a minister of 
that Church, and had always entertained 
the greatest possible respect and affection 
for it; but he must say that on this occa- 
sion he thought the objections of that body 
altogether unreasonable. He trusted, how- 
ever, that upon further consideration those 
objections would gradually die away, and 
that the Bill would be received by the peo- 
ple of Scotland in the manner it deserved 
to be received, as a great improvement in 
their social condition. 

Lorp BROUGHAM expressed his aston- 
ishment to find the clergy of the Church of 
Scotland objecting to the Bill, as reeog- 
nising marriage by civil contract for the 
first time, in the face of the notorious fact 
that it had been so recognised by the 
Judges of England for the last sixty or 
seventy years, and uniformly so by the 
Judges of Scotland. 

The Eart of HADDINGTON assured 
their Lordships that he was by no means 
attached to the present system of irregular 


| would not press his Amendment. 
Bill read 3 and passed. 


PRIVILEGE. 

Lord MONTEAGLE said, that he 
wished to call their Lordships’ attention to 
|a matter connected with the maintenance 
_of their Lordships’ privileges, arising out 
| of a Railway Bill now pending before their 
Lordships’ House. Certain suitors under 
| the Bill had applied to the Vice-Chancellor 
of England to obtain an injunction to re- 
strain certain other parties from appearing 
as petitioners against them before their 
Lordships’ House. With respect to the 
probable result he had nothing to do. What 
he wished to call attention to was the faet 
that the application for such an injunction 
was unjustifiable, as being an attempt to 
prevent a subject from appearing before 
their Lordships in the character of a peti- 
tioner. A more flagrant violation of the 
liberty of the subject or of their Lordships’ 
power of legislation was never before at- 
tempted. He should make no Motion upon 
the subject at present, but merely beg 
leave to lay the petition upon the table of 
the House. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
it was a constant practice of the Court of 
Chancery to interfere by injunction with 
the proceedings of parties in the other 
courts of Westminster Hall, and those 
courts never took offence at such inter- 
ference. Tis noble Friend had not stated 
any of the facts of the ease upon which 
the whole value of the question might 
really turn. There might be contracts 
existing between the parties whereby they 
might be bound not to oppose the Bill 
and in such a case an injunction might 
very properly be applied for to enforce the 
performance of the contract. The matter 
lay entirely between the parties them- 
selves, and did not in any manner affect 
their Lordships’ power of legislation. 
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Railroad and 


RAILROAD AND STEAM PACKET 
COMPANIES. 

On the Motion for the Third Reading 
of the London and South Western Railway 
Company’s Acts Amendment (Extension, 
Deviation, and New Works) Bill, 

The Eart of HARROWBY objected to 
the principle involved in the Bill, of em- 
powering a railway company to establish 
steam packets, and he moved the omission 
of certain words in the preamble for the 
purpose of restricting the railway company 
toits proper province. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON was one 
of those who felt that, certain rules having 
been laid down by their Lordships for the 
guidance of their conduct in matters of 
this description, they were called on to 
pay the utmost respect to the report and 
decision of the Committee in the present 
instance; and most undoubtedly he should 
be inclined to pay the utmost respect to 
the Committee on this particular Bill. 
But he conceived their Lordships’ principle 
was to pay the utmost respect to the de- 
cision of a Committee upon matters of 
which the object was to promote that 
which was essential to the working out of 
the enterprise, whether it were the South 
Western Railway or any other work. 
Making a railroad to Southampton, or 
making any other railroad, was the object; 
but what had the question with respect to 
the railroad to do with the construction of 
steamboats? The construction of steam- 
boats had no relation to the question with 
respect to that railroad. THe begged their 
Lordships not to be bound by any general 
feelings of the propriety of giving support 
to the decision of a Committee of their 
Lordships’ House, when that decision was 
upon a point not at all within the scope or 
province of that which it was given the 
Committee to consider, namely, the con- 
struction of a railroad. This was beyond 
the railroad altogether. He knew one in- 
stance already of inconvenience from rail- 
roads interfering with harbours, and getting 
possession of a harbour and steamboats. 
Under these cireumstaneces, he recom- 
mended their Lordships to adopt the 
Amendment of his noble Friend. 

Ear, ST. GERMANS explained the 
teasons which had induced the Committee 
‘0 recommend the adoption of the clause. 
He thought the objections ought to have 
been made on the second reading of the 
Bill, and not have been reserved till the 
Present advanced stage, and after the 
Whole measure had been referred to the 
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consideration of the Committee. The 
Committee had given its decision upon 
public grounds alone, and not from any 
desire to confer peculiar advantages upon 
the company. It was considered that the 
concession of the power involved in the 
clause afforded the best means of securing 
safe and expeditious communication with 
the Continent. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE supported the 
Amendment. He would appeal to their 
Lordships’ experience if there was not a 
disposition on the part of railroad com- 
panies first to get their terminus at a 
port, then to get possession of the harbour, 
and next to commence as steamboat pro- 
prietors? If the clause now in ques- 
tion was sanctioned, there would be a 
steamboat monopoly in the hands ‘of the 
railway company at the port of Sout- 
hampton. 

The Marquess of WESTMINSTER 
would oppose the Amendment, because he 
thought the public interest would be best 
promoted by the Bill as it stood. There 
was no company so capable of carrying on 
the communication between this country 
and the Channel Islands and Havre as 
this company was; and if the power of 
establishing that communication was with- 
drawn, the interests of the country would 
suffer. 

The Eart of MINTO suggested to the 
noble Earl the propriety of postponing the 
further consideration of the subject till 
another day. He was not disposed to 
enter upon the question now; but, if com- 
pelled to give an opinion, he must say that 
he very much coincided with that given 
by the noble Duke. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, he was de- 
cidedly in favour of the Bill as it stood. 
Their Lordships should recollect that a 
powerful railway proprietary like this 
could easily find means to earry out their 
object by the establishment of a steam- 
boat company composed of the same par- 
ties as the railway company, if they were 
not allowed to accomplish it under this 
Bill. 

After some further conversation, 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned. 


Steam Packet Companies. 
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Tuesday, July 25, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic BiLts.—Reported.—Public Works 
(Ireland) (No. 2); Farmers’ Estates Society (Ireland). 
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Petitions PresenteD. By Mr. Hume, from William 
Greig, of South Lodge, Clapham Common, for Including 
Newcastle in the Corrupt Praetices at Elections Bill.— 
By Sir Edward Colebrooke, from Taunton, Somerset, 
for the Adoption of Universal Suffrage.—By Lord R. 
Grosvenor, for Promoting Colonisation.—By Sir William 
Molesworth, from the Inhabitants of Singleton, New 
South Wales, for a Reform in the Government of that 
Colony.—By Mr. Scott, from Merchants, and Others, 
interested in the Commerce of Sidney, complaining of 
Abuses existing in the Vice-Admiralty Courts (New South 
Wales).—By Sir John Walsh, from the Town of Pres- 
teign, Radnorshire, for Reduction of Mileage Duty on 
Stage Coaches.—By Viscount Ebrington, from the Board 
of Guardians of the Stafford Union, for an Alteration of 
the Poor Law.—By Mr. Scott, from Guardians of the 
Morpeth Poor Law Union, in favour of Free Emigration. 
—By Mr. Bright, from Officers employed in several 
Unions, in England and Wales, in favour of a Superan- 
nuation Fund for Poor Law Officers.—By Lord George 
Bentinck, from the Board of Guardians of the Mansfield 
Union, Nottingham, for an Alteration of the Poor Law 
Union Charges Bill.—By Mr. Henry Herbert, from In- 
habitants of Kerry, for Inquiry into the State of the 
Savings Banks (Ireland).—From the Borough of New 
Windsor, in favour of the Windsor Castle and Town Ap- 

hes and Improver Bill. 








POOR LAW UNION CHARGES (No. 2) 
BILL. 


Mr. C. BULLER, on moving the Second 
Reading, said: As the House was good 
enough to allow me, at a very late hour of 
the night, some weeks ago, to bring in 
this Bill without any explanation, and as 


the Bill is one of considerable importance 
to the poor-law unions throughout the 
country, and in regard to the general ad- 
ministration of the poor-law, I think it 
would not be fair for me to allow the dis- 
cussion on the second reading of the Bill 
to take its course without at the commence- 
ment attempting to discharge that duty 
which I ought to have undertaken when I 
brought in the Bill. I must begin by say- 
ing that it is no anxiety for legislation at 
this period of the Session that has induced 
me to bring in four Bills on the subject of the 
poor-law. I should have felt rather proud if, 
having devoted myself with due activity to 
my duties as the head of the poor-law depart- 
ment, I could have referred, at the close 
of the Session, to proofs that the existing 
laws were sufficient to carry out the objects 
of the Legislature for which that depart- 
ment was instituted. I should have thought 
it perfectly unjustifiable, with only half a 
year’s experience in my present office, for 
me to have undertaken any large change, 
on speculative grounds, in the law which I 
had to administer; and I trust the House 
will believe that it is only under the pressure 
of an absolute and urgent necessity that I 
now Call its attention to the subject which 
I am about more particularly to introduce, 
with an endeavour to secure its assent to a 





change of considerable importance, By 
the House will see, from the statemen 
which I shall make, that it would be in. 
possible for me, with any due regard to 
my duty, to avoid bringing this matter be. 
fore Parliament. In the first place, a very 
important Act, passed last Session, expires 
in October next. It would be most unbe. 
coming to allow that Act to expire by mere 
lapse of time without making any provi. 
sion for those objects which that Act was 
unanimously passed last year to carry into 
effect. I am speaking of Mr. Bodkin’s 
Bill in regard to the removal of the poor, 
The House will recollect that in the year 
1846 a very important change was made 
in the law affecting the removal of the poor 
—a change which I think was founded on 
sound policy and with a due regard to 
the best interests of the poor. It is 
undeniable that the effect of that Bill 
has caused a very great shifting of the 
burdens on the ratepayers. It was con- 
templated at the time, and the Bill was 
passed with the intention of making the 
burden more equal. The effect of it was 
to cast the burden from one parish to an- 
other, so that the charge might fall on 
those who ought to bear it. At the same 
time, that increase of burden in some places 
was not borne very patiently, and last Ses- 
sion a feeling exhibited itself among a large 
number of Members against the operation 
of the Poor Removal Act. The matter was 
referred to the Committee of which I had 
the honour to be Chairman. We discussed 
the matter at considerable length. The 
opinion of the Committee was decidedly 
against interfering with the principle of 
that law; at the same time we admi 

that there was justice in some of the com 
plaints made against it. The Committee 
was generally sensible of the very heavy 
burden which had very suddenly been 
thrown on particular parishes, and could 
not forget that when the Legislature made 
that change it might have been a wiser 
course to have thrown the burden ona 
larger area than that of a parish; and as 
it was an instance of an entirely new bur 
den, we considered that the Legislature 
should have guarded against creating 4 
pressure upon particular localities. Under 
that impression a Member of that Commit- 
tee, whose absence from this House I re 
gret on many accounts, was induced, # 
the end of the Session, to introduce a Bill 
which was passed into a law, by which the 
charge for the persons made irremovable 


under the Act of 1846 was extended from 
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the parish tothe union, and made part of the 
common establishment charges of the union. 
Now, it is my intention to propose that the 
rinciple of that Act shall be continued, 
and that the irremoveable paupers shall 
henceforth, as they have been during the 
last year, be a charge, not upon the 

ish, but upon the whole union, An- 
other subject of very great importance has 
been forced upon my attention since I have 
been in office. Almost every Gentleman 
must have heard the complaints that have 
been made throughout the whole country 
on the subject of vagrancy; so that I 
doubt not I shall find a ready acquiescence 
inthe proposition that it is impossible to 
leave the law of vagrancy upon the footing 
on which it now stands. I have promised 
many hon. Gentlemen, whose forbearance 
towards me I now beg gratefully to ac- 
knowledge, that I would not allow the Ses- 
sion to pass without detailing to the House 
the whole scheme which I had prepared 
for the purpose of remedying this great 
evil. But perhaps the House will extend 
their indulgence to me a few days more, 
when I tell them that I have prepared a 
circular letter to the poor-law guardians, 
by which I hope some stop may be put to 
that evil. I repeat what 1. have formerly 
said, that I don’t think it is an evil which 
can be remedied by an Act of Parliament. 
Ido not think that the principle of reliev- 
ing vagrancy, as far as it is laid down by 
law, can be altered for the better, or that 
its efficacy can be increased. I think that 
the law is strong enough. What, in my 
opinion, is wanted, is a different spirit 
in the administration of the law; and, 
above all, a different spirit on the part 
of those who are charged with the en- 
foreement of the law. The whole sys- 
tem of vagrancy having become so intole- 
rable an evil, and so great a scandal to 
the country, has been very much the result 
of an injudicious administration of the law 
for the last seven or eight years. I 
think no other exposition of the law could 
be given than that which was given seven 
or eight years ago. But, the law hay- 
ing been expounded in that way, it has un- 
fortunately created a tendency to a great 
deal too much laxity in its administration. 
y opinion is, that while the general right 
of the vagrant to demand relief remains as 
itis, it is impossible to remedy the evil by 
any minor alteration of the law. But I do 
think that great and sensible alteration 
in the extent of the evil may be made by 
* wiser and more discriminating course in 


{Jury 25} 
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the administration of the laws. It has 
been my object to induce the officers of 
the different unions to administer the law 
with proper spirit and discrimination— 
taking upon themselves the responsibility 
of refusing relief where undoubtedly it 
ought not to be given. I have assured 
them that if they will administer the law 
in a discriminating and honest spirit, I will 
take upon myself the responsibility of 
whatever they may do that shall tend to 
prevent the increase of so monstrous and 
formidable an evil. I will lay a copy of 
my circular letter before the House. There 
is one question respecting vagrancy which 
has been forced upon my attention from all 
parts of the country, and with respect to 
which it is necessary to make an alteration 
in the law—I refer to the incidental 
charge of vagrancy. That charge is now 
thrown upon the parish in which the va- 
grants apply for relief. In 99 cases out 
of 100 the applications are made in the 
single parish in which the workhouse is 
situated, or in which the relieving officer 
happens to live. I have received loud 
complaints against this portion of the 
working of the poor-law. The ratepayers 
on whom these applications are made say 
it is by no act of theirs that the workhouse 
happens to be in their parish; it is by the 
act of the union; neither is it by any act 
of theirs that the relieving officer has his 
residence in their parish; he is employed 
and appointed by the union. It generally 
happens that the relieving officer lives in 
the principal town or village of the union 
for general convenience, and yet the whole 
charge of vagrancy is thrown upon that 
one parish. I need not attempt to im- 
press upon the House what an extra- 
ordinary expense this must entail upon 
that particular parish. It is astonishing 
the number of shifts that are resorted to 
by the different parishes to relieve them- 
selves of these burdens, and to throw them 
upon their neighbours. All the arts and 
contrivances of a regular warfare are easily 
and speedily acquired and put in motion. 
In one town in the west of England it was 
found extremely inconvenient by one parish 
to have these applications made upon them 
by vagrants. The relieving officer resided 
in that parish. It was therefore arranged 
that he should be provided with a house 
rent-free. They got him a house, but it 
was on the other side of the street, and in 
a neighbouring parish. The relieving offi- 
cer went to his new domicile, and he in- 
stantly transferred to the new parish the 
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whole burden of the vagrants. This ex-| calculation of these proportions, is quite 
pense is a very severe charge upon the contrary to the principles of justice. The 
particular parish, and a very unjust charge. | principle upon which the establishment 
But there is another great evil, and that | charges are placed on the averages is this 
is that the whole administration of the | that when a workhouse was built and officers 
poor-law is now in the hands of the board | were appointed for the relief of the poor of g 
of guardians. It is they who appoint the | union, it was but fair that each parish of that 
officers and regulate the mode in which re- | union should contribute to the expense jn 
lief is to be given. But the board of guar- | proportion to the number of paupers which 
dians, as a board of guardians, has no in- | it brought as inmates of the workhouse, or 
terest in preventing vagrancy—it all falls which were subject to the care and super- 
on the parish. But the parish cannot ap- | intendence of the officers. But the charges 
point the officers, nor can they improve the | for irremovable paupers and for vagrants 
present system that regulates vagrancy; | have nothing to do with the proportion of 
the result therefore, has been very severe | the pauperism of each parish. Suppose, 
to individual parishes, particularly in the | for instance, parish A has been exceed. 
north of England, where the evil is very| ingly well managed—its pauperism very 
much felt, and where the ratepayers are | small, and its average consequently very 
willing to go to any expense to suppress | littlk—then suppose parish B to be ill. 
vagrancy. But, with all their willingness, | managed, or by some unfortunate circum 
they have felt themselves unable to do it, | stance its pauperism to be very great, its 
because, at the union board, they have | charge for relief very heavy, and its aye. 
been outvoted by the guardians who repre- rage very high, and consequently its con- 


sented parishes that are not at all inter-| 
ested in putting an end to vagrancy. I) 
think, therefore, that upon these two| 
grounds—first, the injustice of the burden, 
and, secondly, the necessity of imposing 
the administration of the law on the 


shoulders of those who alone have the 
power of putting down vagrancy—it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the charge of va- 
grancy should be made a union charge. The 
question then arises as to the mode of as- 


sessing that charge. The charge in each 
parish was made a part of the establish- 
ment charge. Now, hon. Gentlemen are 
aware of the mode in which the different 
parishes make their contributions to the 
establishment charge of the union. They 
are made without any reference to the 
amount of the rateable property in the 
parish, but entirely in reference to the 
average of its past expenditure. At the 
period of passing the new poor-law it 
was settled that the expenses of certain 
establishments should be borne by the dif- 
ferent parishes of a union in common; and 
it was settled that those establishment 
charges should be contributed to in pro- 
portion to the expenditure on the poor and 
the sick in each parish, on the average of 
the three years immediately preceding the 
passing of the law. The average so taken 
is called the average of the parish. Ac- 
cording to the proportion of that amount 
each parish contributes to the establish- 
ment charges of the union. Now, it does 
appear to me that to throw the charge of ir- 





removable paupers and labourers into the 


tribution to the establishment charges 
twice or three times the amount of parish 
A. Now, all the relative rates imposed on 
account of the establishment charges on 
these two parishes are on a scale of strict 
justice. But when a heavy charge for va- 
grancy falls on a third parish—parish (— 
or when a heavy charge on account of per- 
sons who have become irremovable in 
parish C are thrown upon the union altoge- 
ther, what equity is there then in this pro- 
portion of the establishment charges? 
It is fair to call upon me to contribute 
twice as much to those charges if my pav- 
perism requires twice as much help from 
the establishments; but it is perfectly un- 
fair to say that for that reason I am to be 
charged twice as much, because my parish 
has all the vagrancy of the three parishes 
—a matter with which I have nothing on 
earth to do. Upon the parish which is 
already heavily burdened, you place 4 
double charge for the expenses of the union 
establishments; while the parish the bur 
dens of which are comparatively light, you 
hardly charge at all. I have, accordingly, 
found that this part of the Bill has given 
rise to a good deal of complaint. But this 
point is so well stated in a paper which I 
have received from a gentleman whose 
merits are acknowledged by all who know 
him, and who, I believe, is well known to 
you, Sir—I mean Mr. Hawley, who was 
formerly a magistrate in Hampshire of 
Surrey, and who has been for some 
years a poor-law inspector in the north of 
England —that I cannot do better than 
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rad it to the House. 


says— 

«Asthe Act 10 and 11 Victoria, cap. 110, 
will expire on the Ist of October next, when the 
charge for the relief to the irremovable poor will 
be again thrown on the parishes of their resi- 
dence, the Legislature, when that time arrives, 
would no doubt consider it expedient to renew its 
rovisions, in the absence of any intention of in- 
troducing the Bill now under consideration. Of 
the justice and policy of that Act there can be no 
doubt—the dissatisfaction created by the retros- 
pective effect of the 9th and 10th Victoria, cap. 
66, ereated universal dissatisfaction in all the 
larger towns in the country, which was only allay- 
ed by distributing the burden which it had impos- 
ed on individual parishes over the whole union, 
and fixing the charge on the establishment; the 
relief thus afforded to the parties most aggrieved 
has not, however, given general satisfaction, and 
the ratepayers in the largest and most pauperised 
parishes, where the averages have been increased 
by bad management and profuse expenditure, ob- 
ject that they are unfairly called upon to bear a 
disproportionate share of a charge for paupers be- 
longing to parishes with which they have no con- 
nexion, and in a mode which inflicts a species of 
penalty for internal mismanagement by means of 
aforeign impost. It is, indeed, evident that the 
levying of contributions from the union fund, in 
such cases, upon the principle by which that fund 
is now created, is a grievous evil to the contribu- 
tors, and some modification of the existing mode 
of raising it would probably have been demanded 
in the event of the revival of the Act above re- 
ferred to in its present shape. The plan proposed 
by your Bill for the remedy of the evil appears 
caleulated to give general satisfaction ; and no 
method for creating a union fund for the payment 
of this charge, as well as for that for the relief 
of vagrants, can be better devised than that of 
an uniform union contribution, assessed, not in 
reference to past payments, but on the rateable 
value of every parish.” 


That gentleman 


Upon these grounds I propose that a union 
fund, for the support of these vagrants, 
should be raised by equal contributions 
from the rateable property of the union. 
This change, which I think is absolutely 
called for by justice, with respect to va- 
grants, will establish for the first time a 


uniform union rate. It will be a great in- 
convenience if there are two principles of 
contribution to a common fund in the 
union—one on the principle of a uniform 
and equal rate of assessment, and the 
other upon the old system of averages. 
That, however, would not decide the ques- 
tion whether, upon a fair consideration of 
the subject, the establishment charges 
ought to be maintained upon their present 
footing ? The next question to consider 
i, whether two kinds of union rating 
ought to be kept up—one upon an equal 
assessment of property; the other upon 
the old system of averages—or whether, 
onee for all, all union charges should be 


{Jury 25} 
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put upon a uniform system. When the 
Poor Law Bill was passed it was impossible 
to frame the rating upon any other system 
than that adopted. To have done so would 
have been too great an interference with 
property, and would have cast upon the 
union the burdens which were caused 
solely by the mismanagement of particular 
parishes. But does justice require that 
the present system should be maintained 
after fifteen years’ experience of union 
government? The question is very dif- 
ferent, considered with regard to the period 
when the poor-law was introduced, and 
the present time. At the former period 
whatever evils and burdens existed, had 
grown up under parochial management; 
and it might fairly be said to different 
parishes, that undue burdens which might 
have acerucd under their administration 
should not be thrown upon the general 
fund. But how stands the case now? The 
administration of the poor-law has (been 
taken out of the hands of the parishes. 
The ratepayers and the parish officers 
have nothing to do with the administration 
of the law; it has been in the hands of the 
union officers; and now particular parishes 
can no longer be considered altogether re- 
sponsible for the whole of the burdens 
which they may bring upon the union. Be- 
sides, the establishment charges are not of 
such a nature that they ought to be thrown 
upon particular parishes in proportion to 
their paupers respectively ? They are of two 
kinds. The first is the expense of build- 
ing the workhouse and maintaining it; the 
second is the salaries of the officers. The 
expense for the building of workhouses is 
for the most part at an end—the outlay is 
already made. Nevertheless, wherever 
there are the remains of such an outlay, I 
provide for it in the Bill by a section 
enacting that every parish shall pay its 
share of any debt still due for the building 
of a workhouse. As regards the second 
establishment charge, the salaries of of- 
ficers, can it be maintained that the ser- 
vices of these officers are required in pro- 
portion to the pauperism existing in each 
parish ? I think not. Take, for instance, 
the clerk to the guardians; his duties are 
with the guardians in respect to all the 
parishes alike, such as the general corre- 
spondence with the Poor Law Board, the 
attendance on meetings of boards of guar- 
dians, making out returns to Parliament 
—all these matters have reference to un- 
pauperised as well as pauperised parishes, 
and are services to the union generally, 
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and not to particular parishes. Take an- 
other class of officers—the medical officers. 
Practically, what has medical relief in this 
country come to be? Can it be said to 
be a mere poor-law charge? I think not. 
I believe that the general system of the 
administration of medical relief has got 
very much to be a system of relief by pa- 
rishes to the working classes of the coun- 
try, and that it will not be found in many pa- 
rishes that the honest and independent work- 
man who has suffered from long and severe 
illness is able to pay for medical attendance 
out of his own means; ou the contrary, 
generally he has to apply to the parish for 
medical relief. In that case this item of 
expense affects the unpauperised equally 
with the pauperised parishes. It seems, 
therefore, that the medical charge is one 
which ought not to be in proportion to the 
number of paupers in a parish. One 
charge, obviously parochial, is the salary 
of the master of the workhouse. Now, on 
what principle do Gentlemen regard the 
workhouse? As a test of pauperism? Do 
they think that a person seeking parish re- 
lief is deterred from it by going into the 
workhouse? It appears to me that an un- 
unpauperised parish derives more benefit 
from the existence of a workhouse than 
the pauperised parish itself. In fact, a 
line cannot be drawn as to the amount of 
services rendered by the different officers 
in the different parishes; and in fairness 
and policy the charge of their salaries 
ought to be borne by the union generally : 
every parish in the union and every rate- 
payer in each parish contributing, not ac- 
cording to the burdens upon each particu- 
lar parish, but in proportion to property 
and the amount of means he had to bear 
the general burden with. This would be 
an important step towards putting an end 
to the system of averages, under which 
have grown up the most intolerable frauds. 
Unfortunately, in the administration of the 
poor-law, reduction in charges has not al- 
ways been obtained by very legitimate 
means. Last Session a good deal was 
heard about an abuse which prevails wide- 
ly over England, and is one of those into- 
lerable grievances which, if allowed to go 
on, will bring the whole system of the re- 
lief of the poor about our ears. I allude 
to the system of clearing parishes, in cases 
in which one person is the proprietor of the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of a parish, and 
in which, instead of legitimate means be- 
ing taken for the relief of the poor, or en- 
deavours being made, by giving them em- 





ployment or otherwise, to lessen the buy. 
den of paupers, the shorter and simpler 
method is adopted of shifting them to othe 
places; and, by allowing cottages to f,jj 
down, or by pulling them down, to drive 
them into parishes where property is more 
divided. This evil has agitated the coup. 
try, caused complaints against the whole 
system of the present law, and given rise 
to demands for changes so large and ex. 
tensive as materially to interfere with the 
effectual administration of the law. Any. 
thing tending to this evil must be put a 
stop to. In truth, the whole system of 
averages is one of fraudulent squabbling, 
In some places the whole burden is sought 
to be shifted upon others. In other pa 
rishes they made private rates; two or 
three occupiers agreeing that they should 
support the paupers without letting them 
go into the workhouse, and levying private 
rates for that purpose. Under this sys- 
tem great frauds are perpetrated, and the 
averages unduly diminished. The Poor 
Law Commissioners have struggled against 
these frauds, by directing an assistant 
commissioner to take all these private rates 
into account. I have also discouraged them 
as much as possible, and I would rather put 
the law on a different footing altogether, 
than allow the evils to be remedied accord. 
ing to the equitable notions of any irre 
sponsible gentlemen whose equity might 
degenerate into caprice. These are the 
grounds upon which I propose to make the 
third change contained in this Bill, and to 
place the establishment charges, as well as 
the other charges, on a common footing, 
and to raise a common union fund by a 
general union rate, apportioned on the pro- 
perty of the whole of the union. The dif- 
ficulty with those who wished to establish 
this union rate had been the great want of 
uniformity in the present assessment of 
property to the poor-rate; and when the 
question was before started this was put 
forward as an insuperable objection. If 
property in one parish be assessed at 4 
rack-rent, and property in another parish 
at only half its value, it is obvious that the 
one escapes its legitimate burden. [An 
Hon. Memser: That would be contrary to 
the Parochial Assessment Act.] But there 
are difficulties in the way of enforcing that 
Act, and in many instances it has not been 
acted upon. It would not be doing justice 
to ground the rate upon the parochial as- 
sessments. In the Bill I first brought m, 
I endeavoured to guard against this evil 
by allowing each union to form its ow 
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nie; and I did so under the impres- 
jon, from all that had passed in the 
Committee, and all that I had heard from 
other quarters, that there was no other 

neral contribution on which parochial 
property was fairly assessed. I have, 
however, made some inquiries as to whe- 
ther the present assessment for the county 
rate might be made the basis of uniform 
wion rating, and have received some in- 
formation on the subject from the reports 
of inspectors whom | desired to inquire in 
what counties there had been a recent va- 
uation made under the County Rates Act; 
in what counties such an one had been ac- 
tually ordered, or was in progress; and 
whether a rate of such standing had been 
modified in such a manner as to give ge- 
neral satisfaction. I do not insist upon 
the positive accuracy of this information; 
wt I find there are only four counties in 
England, and sixin Wales, in which a proper 
county rate does not exist, or is not in pro- 
cess of being made. The English coun- 
ties are Buckinghamshire, Shropshire, 
Suffolk, and Westmoreland. Of the first 


twolam not sure; and in fact the only 
county of which I am very sure is that un- 


happy and benighted county, Suffolk. But 


even there the straw was beginning to 
move, and the country gentlemen shad 
discussed the subject at their quarter-ses- 
sions, and the effect of certain charges 
thrown upon the county rates had been to 
compel them to think of forming a new, 
just, and satisfactory valuation. My wish 
is to elicit from Gentlemen whether they 
can impugn the probability of the county 
rate being a satisfactory basis for the 
union rate, I propose by this Bill, as a 
general principle, that the union charges 
should be based upon the valuation of each 
parish in the union to the county rate; and 
I propose to establish an uniform union 
rate, upon which these three charges shall 
thrown — establishment charges, va- 
grants, and irremovables. Questions of 
details will be more advantageously dis- 
cussed in Committee; but 1 wish to call the 
attention of the House to the 5th Clause, 
concerning which there has been some ex- 
citement. I beg the House to observe that 
this clause is purely an exceptional one, 
which has been suggested as a means of 
putting an end to a mischievous doubt that 
existed as to the effect of the Poor Removal 
Act. The clause is merely declaratory, 
and explains the law as it now stands. It 
been suggested, however, that it would 
Yea particular effect in the case of Irish 
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vagrants, which I do not contemplate. But 
if hon. Gentlemen will leave this clause en- 
tirely out of their consideration while dis- 
cussing the Bill, I shall be prepared in Com- 
mittee to meet objections to this particular 
clause, either by modification or the intro- 
duction of other clauses. The clause, how- 
ever, is not necessarily involved in the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which can be discussed 
without reference to it. But, besides this 
objection in detail, I anticipate a grave ob- 
jection to the principle and object of the 
Bill. It will be said that this measure 
cannot be discussed without looking to the 
general question of substituting union rates 
for parish rates. It will be contended that 
I have admitted the principle of union 
rates; and, to quote language which has 
been used to me in private, that I have let 
in the small end of the wedge. But if sen- 
timents such as that were to prevail in 
these days, we should be likely to bring 
all our old institutions about our ears, If 
the reasons I have stated justify the prin- 
ciple of union rating to the extent to which 
I propose to carry it, the House should not 
be deterred from doing what is right on a 
practical question by the fear that the 
principle might be carrried too far, and ap- 
plied to cases to which it ought not to be 
applied. Those Gentlemen who resist the 
application of a good and just principle, 
fairly admissible in a particular case, be- 
cause they dread ulterior consequences, are 
very likely to raise up a feeling in the 
community which will lead to that very 
principle being rashly and too hastily ap- 
plied. When those who so much fear to 
let in the small end of the wedge succeed 
in resisting it, the result generally is that 
the wedge was often forced in butt-end 
foremost. By what I am about to say I 
fear that I shall lower myself in the opin- 
ion of many enlightended reformers in this 
country. [Hapeas Corpus (IRELAND) Sus- 
PENSION Bitu.— The right hon. Gentleman 
was here interrupted by the Usher of the 
Black Rod, who summoned the House to 
the House of Lords, to hear the Royal 
Assent given to the above Bill. On the 
House returning, the right hon. Gentle- 
man resumed.| I fear that after this 
short respite I must continue the humi- 
liating confession which I was about to 
make when I was cut short by the Usher 
of the Black Rod. I should willingly 
avail myself of any opportunity to avoid 
making such a confession, but I fear I 
cannot. I fear, then, I shall lower myself 
in the opinion of many good practical re- 
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formers by admitting that I have not yet 
become a convert to the doctrine that it 
would be advisable to substitute union or 
any other system of chargeability upon a 
larger area for the old system of parochial 
chargeability. No doubt the opinions I 
had formed on this point were somewhat 
shaken at the period of the inquiry before 
the Committee on the Law of Settlement 
last year; but, great as some thought were 
the evils of the present system, I confess 
I was not prepared to encounter what I 
believe to be the great risk of substituting 
union for parochial chargeability to the 
poor. It appears to me to be of the 
greatest moment in the administration of 
the poor-law to render the condition of the 
poor in every part of England peculiarly a 
matter of interest, as well as a matter of 
fecling, to those who by property or by 
vicinity have influence over that condition 
of the poor; and I should be very loth to 
assist in any change which would at once 
deprive the proprietors and occupiers of 
estates in parishes of that interest they 
now have in upholding the condition of the 
poor. I admit all the evils so forcibly 


brought before the House by the evidence 
taken by the Committee on the Law of 


Settlement. I think the present law of 
settlement and power of removal of the poor 
involve great hardship; I trust that a long 
time will not elapse without Parliament 
relieving the poor from that great evil; and 
I feel confident that Parliament will be 
able to remove it. But, I still believe that 
that change, so bettering the condition of 
the poor, may be made without interference 
with the general principle that the charge 
of the resident poor should be thrown upon 
the particular parish in which they have 
resided for a length of time. But at the 
same time, whilst I approve of the prin- 
ciple of parochial rating, I do not mean to 
say that I can contend with a growing feel- 
ing against it, entertained by men of great 
practical good sense in this House and in 
the country most interested in a proper 
system of rating, who are friendly to an ex- 
tension of the area of chargeability; I can- 
not struggle against such a feeling unless I 
could succeed in putting the law of parochial 
chargeability upon a just and satisfactory 
footing. It is not enough to say that we 
dislike union rating, or national rating, 
or any other mode of rating; we can- 
not disguise from ourselves that there 
is a general feeling amongst boards of 
guardians and through the country—ex- 
cept in the large towns, and in the 
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open and populous parts of the count 

—in favour of union rating; that there js 
a desire to remedy the evil of the present 
system, which is charged with so much jp. 
justice and cruelty, by extending the are, 
of chargeability, and I think you cannot 
uphold the principle of parochial charge. 
ability unless you modify it so as to reach 
the evil, and satisfy the just claims of the 
country. I have thought it to be my duty 
to read every thing which appears in eve 

country newspaper I can get hold of which 
has any relation to the general state of 
feeling with regard to the administration 
of the poor-law; and I have found that 
there is a very strong and prevalent feel. 
ing, and a general opinion throughout the 
country, that there is a great objection to 
the existing area of rating. There is a 
very wide opinion prevailing in favour of 
union rating, and there is a growing opin- 
ion, I regret to say, in favour of what ap 
pears to me a dangerous and impracticable 
scheme, namely, a national rating. | ai- 
mit that, upon abstract principles of jus 
tice, a national rate may be defended; but 
you cannot attempt to carry such a prin- 
ciple into effect without opening a door to 
serious evils; without doing one of two 
things—either you must allow every board 
of guardians to dip its hands into the 
pockets of the country, careless of the 
amount of charge, knowing that the Con- 
solidated Fund would be able to pay; or 
you must do away with all local control 
over the funds, and let the national rate 
be administered by national administrators 
alone. I trust that these considerations 
will induce Parliament to resist a national 
rate. I cannot disguise from myself that 
there is a very great and popular agitation 
going on in the country for the purpose of 
inducing Parliament te adopt a national 
rating. I am sorry to say, that in many 
country gentlemen and farmers I have found 
a fatal tendency to favour a chargeability 
which I consider national. Upon these 
grounds, I propose to the House to adopt 
a modified system of union rating. I do 
not want to abandon the principle of paro- 
chial chargeability; but if you wish to up- 
hold the principle, there should be the 
means of throwing the charge over 4% 
large an area as the union, where, upon 
principles of justice and policy, the charge 
should be borne by all parts of the union. 
Another part of the Bill relates to extra 
parochial places charged with the support 
of the poor. I cannot help thinking that 
abuses have arisen from this cause; a0 
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atall events, it appears to be a matter of 
complaint throughout the country. In 
some of these extra-parochial places—such 
as cathedral closes and small farms—the 
number of paupers may be small; but 
where half a parish, as in Leicester, in- 
habited by knitters, is extra-parochial, a 
number of these men, when out of work, 
will walk over the boundary into the ad- 
joining parish, which will be encumbered 
with them. I wish to make these extra- 
parochial places chargeable for their own 

r, unless the ratepayers prefer to be 
joined toa parish. I trust the House will 
consent to the second reading of this Bill; 
and I think the principles of the Bill will 
receive the general assent of the country. 
I move that this Bill be read a second 
time. 

Mr. HENLEY was sure the House 
vould share with him in the feelings of 
thankfulness they owed to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the clear and lucid manner 
in which he had gone through the whole 
of this difficult, complex, and intricate sub- 
ject, and the frankness with which, it ap- 
peared to him, he had stated his views and 
that of the Government, upon a subject 
which was at once difficult, and inter- 
esting to all persons in the community. 
He could not, however, agree altogether 
in some of the principles which the right 
hon. Gentleman had laid down, and he 
would point out what seemed to him some 
inconsistency in those principles; but if he 
differed from the right hon. Gentleman in 
the result which he thought his measure 
had a tendency to produce, it was not 
from disrespect to his judgment. He (Mr. 
Henley) perfectly concurred with the right 
hon. Gentleman in thinking that a greater 
principle than the mere question of pecu- 
iary interest was involved in this subject. 
If they looked to the proceedings of the 
last fourteen years they would perceive the 
effects of the parochial system, from which 
he had never been able to see any possible 
reason for departing, unless we adopted a 
national rate. He was a member of the 
Committee which sat last year with respect 
to this subject, and his views were based 
upon what he had heard in evidence before 
that Committee. The burden of the sup- 
port of the poor was thrown upon some de- 
scriptions of property with an inequality 
which was very considerable, and showed 
the absolute necessity of a proper assess- 
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ment. Why should not one description of | 


property be as heavily taxed as another for 
the relief of the poor? It was, in his opi- 
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nion, very difficult to say why a coal mine 
should be taxed, and a lead mine exempt- 
ed. The right hon. Gentleman had at- 
tempted to generalise the question, but he 
had produced no argument to show that a 
wider area ought to be adopted with re- 
gard to assessment; and it therefore did 
not appear why a pauper, who resided in 
parish A, should be supported by parish B. 
This was a measure of a most important 
character, and one which could not possi- 
bly be remedied by tinkering and tamper- 
ing constantly with it. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in dealing with extra-parochial 
property, had exemption in the inns of 
court. Whyso? They had several servants 
to attend upon them, and provide for their 
luxuries; but those servants generally lived 
in other parishes, so that the mode of 
treating them approached pretty nearly to 
the clearance system. Upon what prin- 
ciple, then, was it that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could exclude the inns of court, and 
heavily tax other possessors of property ? 
Tle did not see any reason why one species 
of extra-parochial property should be treat- 
ed differently from another. The old sys- 
tem had been objected to, and it had its 
faults; but the new system appeared to 
work well for some time, as ‘a new broom 
sweeps clean.”” However, it soon appear- 
ed, that when destitution of a certain de- 
scription was complained of, and when 
numbers of destitute persons were found 
going about the country, and when the 
newspapers complaining of it made the cir- 
cumstances more generally known, a dif- 
ferent mode of treatment was adopted for 
town and country. A great increase of 
vagrancy had taken place after the pass- 
ing of the Act, to which he had alluded. 
Now, vagrants deserved a very peculiar 
treatment in matters of legislation and po- 
lice, for there were many causes in opera- 
tion which would tend to cause the prac- 
tice of vagrancy, and induce persons to 
adopt it as a profession; and, on the other 
hand, deserving and suffering persons might 
become vagrants under the pressure of dis- 
tress. One class of vagrants learned at 
tramp-houses all the arrangements which 
regulated the workhouses, and they went 
out to beg with this feeling, that if they 
did not obtain money enough for the day, 
they had a refuge in the workhouse. Many 
of the cases of distress were simulated, 
but many were real, for there was unfor- 
tunately a great deal of real distress 
abroad. The worst feature in the simu- 
lated distress was, that it was the poor 
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who suffered from it, for they were more | in some cases even more than that, it was 


disposed to relieve the distresses of the 
poor than the wealthy. They were near 
distress, and pitied it; whilst the wealthy, 
being better informed, were more cantious 
and chary in the disposal of their relief. 
The present system of relief by relieving 
officers had this defect in the rural dis- 
tricts, namely, that the officers had such 
distances to travel, that they frequently 
arrived at the place in the evening where 
the poor were awaiting relief, and being 
jaded and tired from their day’s occupa- 
tion, they did not pay sufficient attention 
to the claims of the applicants. He thought 
that the decision upon the applications for 
distress ought to be more a matter of po- 
lice than at present. There was another 
very important subject which he would di- 
rect the attention of the authorities to, and 
that was the fact that the mode of instruct- 
ing the officers of the workhouses in the 
discharge of their duties was not judicious. 
However feeling a man might be, he might 
become case-hardened by practice and cus- 
tom, and the effects of that should be care- 
fully guarded against. It was far easier 
to deal with cases one by one than when 
they were met with in large numbers. At 


present the vagrant could go from one 
workhouse to another; and he thought that 
the charge ought to be thrown on a larger 


area as regarded vagrants. He would fur- 
nish an example of his view in this re- 
spect. We stopped crime at the public 
expense, and though vagrancy was not 
crime, it was akin to it in its relation to 
public expenditure. Ifa man were to go 
from Liverpool to London, and on the way 
should require publie relief, why should 
one parish afford that any more than ano- 
ther? Why should the relief not be af- 
forded from a general public fund? There 
was one peculiarity about the centralised 
system, for it broke down the desire which 
the parishes formerly had to prevent ex- 
penditure; whereas formerly they felt how 
directly they suffered from the expenditure 
for the relief of the poor. It ought to be 
recollected that the present system had 
broken through a system which had been 
in force and operation for 300 years. He 
would remind the House again of the in- 
equality of obliging a man with 1001. a 
year to pay 25l., whilst a man with a 
similar sum in the funds paid nothing to 
the poor-rates. Having by those establish- 
ments very considerably benefited the high- 
ly pauperised parishes, and having reduced 
their rates by twenty, thirty per cent, and 


'very hard to turn round and say—you shal] 
|be equally taxed for the maintenance of 
| those establishments which you do not 
want with those who do want them. Ip 
his consideration that was an unjust prin. 
ciple. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
the case as if he were laying the tax for 
the first time; but he ought to have con. 
sidered that these parishes have borne the 
| expense of expensive establishments, which 
were of no service to them, and they had 
thus considerably reduced the rates in the 
highly pauperised distriets. The right hon. 
Gentleman next referred to the workhouses, 
Gentlemen were accustomed to say that the 
workhouse afforded a great test and means 
of distinguishing between the industrious 
destitute and the idle vagrant. The poor- 
law guardians were in the habit of putting 
forward this doctrine; but let them take 
the case of an idle man, and they would 
find that the workhouse, so far from being 
a test, enabled him to defy them. Take 
the ordinary rate of wages, say 10s. a 
week, with a family of six persons, the 
whole amount of wages does not exceed, 
if it reaches, 20s., and that only if they 
are all employed. On this he is able to 
support the family; but if he goes into 
the workhouse, you cannot maintain him 
under 18s. a week. If he is put out 
of employment, he does not care—he 
will not stir himself to seek it in ano- 
ther place; off the fellow marches to the 
board of guardians ; he is received as 4 
destitute poor person; in he goes to the 
workhouse, the parish is put to the ex- 
pense of 18s. a week until it is sick of it, 
and perhaps takes him out. Now, he 
begged the House to remember that these 
were not imaginary cases; he himself was 
aware of many such. The power of getting 
relief under this system afforded an abso- 
lute premium to the idle and the dissolute. 
The right hon. Gentleman shakes his head, 
but any person acquainted with these mat- 
ters would bear him out in the statements 
which he had made. He next came to the 
question of rating, which was no doubt one 
of immense difficulty. The conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman clearly proved it to 
be such, for notwithstanding the great at 
tention which every one was aware he be- 
stowed upon the subject, although the Bill 
had only been a short time ago introduc 

to the House, yet nevertheless since its 
introduction the right hon. Gentleman had 
entirely altered his views upon the matter. 

Even as it now stood, as altered and 
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amended, he was of opinion that the right 
hon. Gentleman had only partially escaped 
from the difficulties which surrounded him. 
The right hon. Gentleman admitted in ar- 
oument that if he had persevered in his 
former proposition, that he would have 
subjected the unions to the expense of a 
rerating; and he was so persuaded such 
would be the case, that he introduced an 
alteration. The right hon. Gentleman had 
endeavoured to apply a partial remedy, 
and that remedy was county rating. No 
one would deny that county rates are un- 

ual. No one believes that they are 
equal. It is almost impossible to arrive a 
an equal rate over the whole county. He 
believed that if they were to make exten- 
sive inquiries among the ratepayers of a 
county, they would find that the good 
sense of the ratepayers, knowing the diffi- 
culty of the subject, had acquiesced in the 
rule, where they were aware that endea- 
yours had been made to put the rating upon 
afooting of equality. It would be impos- 
sible to make it equal: when the surveyor 
had gone half way through the county, 
diferent cireumstanees would arise, and 
he would have to begin again. Again, 
different men formed different estimates of 
the value of property, and that was the 
reason of the inequality which prevailed in 
the system of parochial assessment. These 
arethe difficulties which stand in your way, 
and you will be resting on an unsound basis 
if you think county rating is equal. The 
right hon. Gentleman has stated, that he 
will take county rating as his basis, save 
when the union ran into two counties; but 
he had not given the House any informa- 
tion as to the reasons upon which he 
arrived at that determination. The right 
hon. Gentleman should have stated to the 
House what number of unions did run into 
two counties. For all they knew to the 
contrary, the number of unions which did 
80 formed the great proportion; he be- 
lieved, however, that they were as one- 
fourth to the whole number. [Mr. But- 
ikR: I believe that they are only one- 
tenth.] In the southern part of the county 
where he lived, there were four unions, and 
three out of the four ran into two counties. 
Atall events, they ought to have been in- 
formed what proportion they bore to the 
others. He considered, in highly-pauper- 
ised parishes, where the duties of the offi- 
ters were proportionally greater than in 
the others, the salaries of the medical 
‘taf, the relieving officers, and the clerks 
should be augmented. The right hon. 
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Gentleman had made a very strong state- 
ment to the House upon what he ealled 
the clearance system; but he did not think 
the facts of the case warranted him. In 
his opinion, the real state of the ease was, 
that no additional buildings had been 
erected to mect the wants of an increased 
population. But the House should remem- 
ber that the clearance system involved the 
actual pulling down of dwelling-houses with- 
out building others for the accommodation 
of the increasing population. But the want 
of additional buildings to meet the exi- 
gency of the increase arose from the fact 
that sufficient accommodation already ex- 
isted for those engaged upon the land; 
and they had it pretty substantially demon- 
strated that decreasing the population 
would not generally increase the wages 
of those so employed, as there were ordi- 
narily a certain number of labourers per- 
manently employed, whose wages would 
not rise or fall, or be subject to such flue- 
tuation. He thought, therefore, that the 
term was inadvertently used. He believed 
he had stated the rea! cause of the congre- 
gation of the poor to the larger towns, and 
he was certain that if they took the popu- 
lation returns, which gave the number of 
houses in the country, they would find that 
in the great majority of cases no decrease 
had taken place. He wished also to say a 
few words respecting private rates and 
highway rates. Ile considered that some 
misunderstanding might arise if the matter 
were allowed to rest under the sweeping 
condemnation placed upon them by the 
right hon. Gentleman, when he was allud- 
ing to the fact of some of the poor being 
maintained by private and highway rates. 
In the part of England where he lived, a 
great deal of misery had been alleviated by 
the means of these rates, which had been 
thus so unserupulously condemned. The 
House should recollect the very stringent 
nature of the orders of the poor-law guar- 
dians. Take the ease, for instance, of a 
poor man, with a wife and four or five chil- 
dren, unable to get work. Under any cir- 
cumstances his wages would have been, 
when in employment, eight or nine shil- 
lings, and in winter even lower than that. 
Some persons think that if these persons 
go into the poor-house, that they would be 
provided for; but inquiries had sufficiently 
demonstrated that if the poor were thus 
drafted off the land, the wages of those 
who remained would not be increased. 
The great number of persons who accept 
the relief afforded by the officer, which 
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averages from 3s. to 3s. 6d., were con- 
demned to sit at home, and almost starve 
upon it, while by the help of these rates 
the poor man was enabled to earn from 6s. 
to 7s., and thus was enabled to maintain 
himself in a state of comparative comfort. 
He did not think that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman contemplated this class of cases 
when he gave utterance to his sweeping 
denunciation. The House should not be 
inveigled by the soft persuasion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that this was alittle 
measure. Why, as sure as six and six 
make twelve, the principle of the Bill 
would be extended far beyond what might 
be now contemplated. The right hon. 
Gentleman might not be the person to ex- 
tend it; but there were others who would 
be glad enough to avail themselves of it. 
Great alterations of the present kind 
should not be made bit by bit; if they were 
to be made, they ought to be considered as 
a whole, and treated as such. Of this he 
was sure, if there was one mode more than 
another by which they could shake confi- 
dence in the acts of that House, it would 
be by going on year after year shifting 
these burdens from one class to another, 
and thus interfering with the value of pro- 
perty in no slight degree. By this perpe- 
tual shifting and changing, they produced 
& soreness in men’s minds, which at some 
time or another would drive them to make 
an organic change in order to get at the 
end of the chapter; and the end of the 
chapter would be the imposition of a na- 
tional rate. The Removal Bill, introduced 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, was one of those by which he 
expected, in some sense, to equalise the 
burdens which pressed upon the agricul- 
tural interest; that was a measure, be it 
remembered, which the agricultural in- 
terest did not demand; ca the contrary, 
they were averse from it; but the ink is 
scarcely dry which printed that Act of 
Parliament, before you come down to the 
House with an Act to undo all you have 
done before, and to inflict an additional 
burden upon the agricultural interest by 
making them sharers in that which here- 
tofore had been borne in a larger propor- 
tion by the towns; and the Removal Bill, 
held out as an advantage to the agricul- 
tural interest, made the lever for depriving 
them of one, and for charging them with 
additional burdens. He had listened with 
great attention to the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but he must confess that he did not 
see any good or sufficient reasons for the 
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Bill. He did not see why the parishes 
which had been most relieved should throw 
off their shoulders the burdens rightfully 
laid on them, and burden those parishes } 
which they had been assisted. Nor did he 
see any reason why the Removal Bill 
enacted for one purpose, should be made 
the lever for another; neither did he gee 
any force in the reasons by which the right 
hon. Gentleman endeavoured to justify this 
shifting of burdens; or, dealing with the 
question of vagrancy, why it was not put 
under the provisions of some establishment 
competent to deal with it, and why they 
should not have a national charge for it, 
and treat it as all other crime was treated, 
They would never be able to draw a dis. 
tinction between the vagrant and the really 
destitute poor, unless vagrancy was treated 
as an offence. These were the reasons 
why he could not consent to support the 
Bill. He thought it would be opening the 
doors for the entrance of future evils— 
breaking down the whole parochial system. 
He moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 
Debate adjourned. 


SCHLESWIG-IOLSTEIN, 

Mr. DISRAELI wished to address an 
inquiry to the noble Lord the Seeretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, with regard to 
negotiations which were at present taking 
place, or had taken place, between Den- 
mark and Germany, under the noble Lord’s 
mediation. The House would recollect 
that he had brought the question of the 
hostilities between those Powers before the 
Ilouse in the month of May; and at a sub- 
sequent period the King of Denmark, with 
a view of terminating those hostilities, 
signed an armistice with great reluctance, 
as the terms of it were not very favour 
able to his crown and kingdom, and the 
signature of it was unsatisfactory to his 
subjects. But the king was influenced by 
feelings which would be appreciated in this 
country, and was especially anxious to tel- 
minate a conflict which was injurious to 
the commerce, not only of his own country, 
but particularly of England. The armis- 
tice having been signed under those cireum- 
stances by the King of Denmark, it was 
brought to Berlin, where it was sign 
and ratified by the King of Prussia, and 
he believed mainly through the auspices 0 
the Crown of Sweden, and the activity and 
intelligence of the noble Lord the Seere 
tary for Foreign Affairs. The House, 
then, would be surprised to learn that this 
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ymistice, thus signed and ratified, had 
heen repudiated by the Prussian general; 
and after that sacrifice on the part of the 
King of Denmark he had the mortification 
of finding the armistice thrown in his face, 
and Europe had the mortification of learn- 
ing that hostilities, so ruinous to commerce, 
were about to be recommenced. 
wished to ask the noble Lord whether he 
had any communication to make to the 
House on that almost unprecedented oceur- 
rence in diplomatic negotiations; whether 
he had received any communication from 
the Prussian Minister resident at the Court 
of St. James’s explanatory of those cir- 
cumstances; whether it were the fact that 
the King of Prussia, under the new consti- 
tution which at present prevailed in Ger- 
many—and which not even the King of 
Prussia himself seemed to understand— 
had informed Her Majesty’s Government 
that he had no authority to sign and ratify 
that armistice; and whether he had inform- 
ed Her Majesty that in consequence of his 
finding, to his astonishment, that he was 
deprived of those sovereign attributes, he 
intended to terminate any further diplo- 
matic communications between his Court 
and the Cabinet of St. James’s ? 
were questions which he was sure the 
noble Lord would answer with all that ful- 
ness of detail which was called for by a 
subject so interesting to the public; and he 
trusted the noble Lord would be able to 
hold out a hope to the commercial interests 
of this country that there was a prospect 
of terminating the contest between Den- 
mark and Germany in a manner which 
should be generally satisfactory to Europe, 
and advantageous to the interests of com- 
merce, 

Viscovrstr PALMERSTON had great 
pleasure in giving to the hon. Member and 
the House such explanation as was in his 
power to convey with regard to the very 
Interesting and important matter to which 
his observations applied; and he trusted 
that the general result of his answer would 
be more encouraging, if not satisfactory, 
than perhaps the anticipations of the hon. 

entleman might have led the House to 
expect. The great difficulty which had 
arisen in those negotiations had sprung 
from the cireumstance of there being so 
many different parties to be consulted, and 
i consequence of their being at a distance 
from each other, rather lengthened delays 
taking place in making the necessary com- 
munications preparatory to their assenting 
‘0 an arrangement. © What, in a few 
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words, had taken place was, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had proposed to the 
two parties—Germany and Denmark— 
iarticles of an armistice, which contained 
also the principles of the basis of a perma- 
nent settlement. As that appeared to the 
parties concerned to involve questions 
which might lead to lengthened discus- 
sions, the Prussian Government had sent 
an officer in their confidence to Malmoe 
to be in personal communication with 
|the Minister for Forejgn Affairs of the 
| King of Sweden, as a friendly mediator, 
|and the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
| King of Denmark; and they had arranged 
matters for an armistice, not including 
those principles of the basis of a permanent 
settlement which had been comprised in 
his (Lord Palmerston’s) proposal. Those 
articles so agreed upon, but not signed, 
as the hon. Member supposed, by the 
organs of Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia, 
had been approved by the Danish Govern- 
ment, and sent to Berlin, where objections 
having been taken to some of the details, 
modifications were thought requisite, and 
the Prussian officer had been sent back 
with the articles, and those modifieations 
had been accepted. Undoubtedly it was 
reasonable to suppose that the articles of 
the armistice were thus finally concluded, 
and would be signed. But when the 
Prussian Government had sent orders to 
the general commanding in Schleswig to 
sign the armistice, in conjunction with the 
military commander of the Danish forees, 
that officer started a difficulty with regard 
to the position in which he conceived him- 
self placed, both with reference to his own 
Government and to the government of the 
Confederation which had been recently 
constituted at Frankfort. Ile need not 
trouble the House by going into further 
details on the subject; but he might safely 
from communications which he had receiy- 
ed that morning from Berlin, hold out a 
hope that those difticulties—which were 
difficulties in form rather than in substance 
—were likely to be got over; and, notwith- 
standing the delay which had taken place, 
he felt a confident hope that the armistice 
would be signed and concluded. There 
might be a question of certain modifica- 
tions, but he trusted the two parties would 
come to an agreement in substance on the 
articles of the armistice. There would 
then remain the main question to be 
settled, and that main question Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would still continue 
their good offices to arrange; and when 
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hostilities should permanently cease he 
trusted the two parties would bring to the 
consideration of that further question that 
spirit of mutual conciliation without which 
no satisfactory arrangement could be at- 
tained. 


VICE-ADMIRALTY COURTS IN TUE 
COLONIES. 

Captain PECHELL inquired what steps 
had been taken to put an end to the abuses 
that have taken place in the several Vice- 
Admiralty Courts of the Cape of Good 
Hope, St. Helena, Sierra Leone, and New 
South Wales ? 

Mr. WARD was not in a condition to 
give the hon. and gallant Gentleman any 
information on the subject of the fees and 
charges of the Vice Admiralty-Court of 
Sidney. With regard to the charges of 
the other courts, the subject had been fully 
investigated, and it had certainly been 
much easier to discover the existence of 
the evil of which the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman complained, than to devise a re- 
medy for it. Among those who had been 
applied to to investigate this subject was 
Dr. Lushington. The fees, which were 
fixed by the Act of the 2nd William IV., 


eap. 51, were moderate; and if the charges 
had been limited to those fees, there would 
have been no ground for complaint. The 
judge received a fee of 11. 10s. upon each 
case, the registrar a fee of 4/., and the 
other officers of the court fees amounting 


in the whole to 1J. 15s. But the danger- 
ous part of the system was this, the judge 
had the power of awarding expenses to the 
agent of the captors; and the agent of the 
captors in return possessed the power of 
waiving all objections to the exaction of 
fees by the judge, and thus many fees 
were illegally exacted. The remedy pro- 
posed by Dr. Lushington was to allow 
the captors to have the right of having 
their agent’s bill taxed by the registrar of 
the High Court of Admiralty. 


RIVER STEAMBOATS. 

Mr. C. LUSHINGTON asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, whether it 
was his intention to take any steps to pre- 
vent the overloading of the passenger 
steamboats plying on the Thames ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that by the 
provisions of the Steam Navigation Act all 
steamboat proprietors were directed to 
transmit to the Board of Trade every six 
months a report of the condition of their 
vessels; but this Act, although it inflicted 
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a penalty on the proprietors of steam ves. 
sels navigating the sea for neglecting to 
make such a return, inflicted no penalty 
whatever on the proprietors of steamboats 
navigating rivers for such neglect. The 
Board of Trade took the only means jn 
their power to prevent the occurrence of 
accidents, by writing to all the proprietors 
of the river steamboats, reminding them 
of the necessity of making such a return, 
and cautioning them that if they neglected 
to do so, and any accident should happen, 
they would probably be visited with severe 
punishment. He believed, however, that 
it would be his duty to ask the House to 
adopt some more stringent measure for the 
regulation of the river steamboats, 


CASE OF SIR J. T. CLARIDGE, 

Mr. GLADSTONE rose to move an 
Address, setting forth— 

* That by an Order in Council, which his late 
Majesty was pleased to approve on the 15th day 
of December, 1831, Sir John Thomas Claridge, 
then Recorder of Prince of Wales’s Island, was re- 
moved from the said office on account of an ‘irri- 
tation between the Local Government and him- 
self,’ which, in the opinion of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council, acting judicially in the 
case, was ‘ principally to be attributed’ to the 
conduct of the said Local Government and of the 
Ilome Authorities :—Also setting forth that it fur- 
ther appeared to their Lordships in their investi- 
gation of the case, ‘that no imputation rested on 
the capacity or integrity of Sir J. T. Claridge in 
the exercise of his judicial functions, so as to pre- 
clude his Majesty from employing him in his ser- 
vice in some other judicial situation ;’ and pray- 
ing that Her Majesty, graciously taking into con- 
sideration the expectations which the terms of the 
said Order in Council were calculated to create, 
may be pleased to direct that Sir J. T. Claridge 
may receive an appointment in Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice of such a class as to Her Majesty shall seem 
meet.” 

He had moved for a copy of that Order in 
Council six days ago, but it had not yet 
been laid on the table of the House; how- 
ever, it was accurately set forth in the 
terms of his Motion, and he might say that 
that Order in Council constituted his case. 
Sir John Thomas Claridge had, in the 
year 1825, been appointed to the recorder- 
ship of Prince of Wales’s Island. Some 
years afterwards six charges had_been 
made against him by the Court of Diree- 
tors of the East India Company. Those 
charges had been referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, correspond- 
ing with what was now denominated the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil; and as only two of those charges 
had been persevered in, he should have 
only to deal with two of those charges. 
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The first charge was, that Sir John 
Thomas Claridge had refused to execute 
the duties of his office until he should have 
obtained from the local government a 
guarantee for the payment of a certain 
amount of salary; and the other charge 
was that he had refused to proceed to Sin- 
capore and Malacca for the trial of offen- 
ders unless the local government would pay 
his expenses. The Committee of Council 
decided that although Sir J. T. Claridge 
was not justified in the measures to which 
he had recourse to enforce the payment of 
his charges, or the expenses of his going 
his circuit, yet their Lordships were in- 
dined to think that the local government 
was not justified in refusing to allow him 
his charges, and that it was the duty of the 
Court of Directors to provide for the pay- 
ment of his expenses, and that Sir John 
Thomas Claridge had acted from a mis- 
taken view of his duty. It appeared, 
therefore, that the local government were 
to blame as well as Sir J. T. Claridge. 
The Order in Council went on to state, that 
in consequence of the irritation which ex- 
isted between the local government and 
Sir J. T. Claridge, it would be advisable 
that he should be removed, but that he had 
been guilty of no act which should incapa- 
citate him from serving the Crown here- 
after in a judicial capacity. Therefore he 
had been dismissed, not as a punishment, 
but on grounds of public policy and as a 
solution of a public dilemma. No imputa- 
tion rested on his character; and from the 
wording of the Order in Council, an ex- 
pectation had been raised in his mind that 
he should be employed again, which ex- 
pectation had not been fulfilled. He did 
not bring forward this Motion as a party 
question, or as a charge against the right 
hon. Baronet opposite. There had been 
several Presidents of the Board of Control 
since these occurrences had taken place, 
allof whom had neglected the claims of 
Sir J. T. Claridge. He had brought for- 
ward this Motion entirely on public grounds. 
The independence of the Judges in Eng- 
land was secured by the fact of their hold- 
ing their offices for life; but in the colonies 
they were liable to dismissal by the Go- 
vernment, and the only security they had 
for the independence of the colonial judges 
Was the appeal to the Committee of the 
Privy Council, and the recommendation of 
that Committee should be always attended 
to. If they valued the independence of 
the colonial judges he besought them to 
agree to this address. 





Sm J.C, HOBHOUSE would not go 
further into the subject than the specific 
wording of the Motion required. He had 
no more to do with the case than the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. The appointment 
had taken place twenty years ago, and he 
had nothing to do with it, and had had 
nothing to do with the matter at all ex- 
cept having been so unfortunate as to have 
had a long and by no means agreeable cor- 
respondence with that gentleman. The 
whole accusation against him was, that he 
had not thought proper to recommend this 
gentleman for an Indian judgeship. [Mr. 
Guiapstone : For any colonial judgeship. | 
Ile had no power to recommend him, except 
to an Indian judgeship. But he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman how it happened ~ 
that during the five years which the right 
hon. Gentleman had been in office, he had 
overlooked the claims and the merits of Sir 
J. T. Claridge? How came it that while 
the right hon. Gentleman held the office of 
Secretary for the Colonies he had never 
bestowed a judgeship on this gentleman ? 
How came it that the injustice of this case 
had not burst upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man until he (Sir John Hobhouse) had had 
the misfortune to become for the second 
time the correspondent of Sir J. T. Cla- 
ridge? He considered that the proviso in 
the Order in Council on which the right 
hon. Gentleman had laid so much stress 
was somewhat extra-judicial. It, however, 
did not go the length of recommending 
him for employment, but it merely stated 
that he was not incapacitated from being 
employed. There was nothing whatever 
to impugn the character of Sir J. T. Cla- 
ridge, who had been appointed by an able 
and excellent man, Mr. Charles Wynn; but 
neither was there anything that gave him 
any claim to any other appointment. Ile 
had nothing to say against the character 
of Sir J. T. Claridge, but he would rather 
not make him a judge. When the case 
was heard before the Privy Council, the 
Members of the Committee were Lord 
Brougham, Lord Goderich, and Mr. Charles 
Grant; and if they had entertained so de- 
cided an opinion as to the propriety of the 
reappointment of Sir J. T. Claridge, how 
came it that they had not reappointed 
him? Lord Brougham had conveyed 
extra-judicially to Sir J. T. Claridge that 
it had been the intention of the Committee 
in their decision to give a triumph to nei- 
ther party. Shortly afterwards Sir J. T. 
Claridge had made a communication to 
Lord Brougham, to which he received no 
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answer. THe was not more fortunate in a|not agree to the Motion. He wished it 
second application; and the third time he | was in his power to come to some other 
received an answer that was by no means | conclusion on the subject, and to be able 
satisfactory. So little did Lord Brougham | to say that Sir J. T. Claridge was the 
think himself called upon to do anything | fittest person to be appointed as judge jn 
for the reinstatement of Sir J. T. Claridge, | India or elsewhere; but he could not give 
that when he applied for a silk gown, Lord | such an answer. He trusted, therefore, 
Brougham thought it right to refuse even | as no good could come of it, either to the 
that small favour. Since the dismissal | House or to Sir J. T. Claridge, that the 
of Sir John Claridge, the office of President | right hon. Gentleman would not press his 
of the Board of Control had been held suc- | Motion to a division. 

cessively by Lord Glenelg, by himself (Sir! Motion withdrawn. 

J.C. Hobhouse), by Lord Ellenborough, 
by Lord Fitzgerald, by the Earl of Ripon COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 

(who had been a member of the Committee Sm WILLIAM MOLESWORTH:* Sir, 


which had investigated the ease); and then | . vse : ’ 

he again had the misfortune . be com-| 1 submitting os the consideration of the 
i 3 . ; House the Motion of which I have given 

pelled to make the speech on this case : ; 

: : notice, I must entreat the indulgence of 
which he was then addressing to the House. | +1. qrouse: for he neluns oud aunt a 
He could not see how the House of Com-| 41.0 subject will com al a ates: - : 
mons could in anywise interfere in the case, “a oth ein a P bi a 
and that seemed to be the real difficulty seme Tenge upon Ms patenee. Ey eae 


2 - |is, in the first instance, to call the atten- 
felt by the right hon. Gentleman. The | ,.’ , 
right hon. Gentleman wanted the House of | tion of the House to the amount of the 


: é | colonial expenditure of the British empire; 
Commons to ask the Crown to give an ap- I pire; 


ointment to Sir J. T. Claridge; had the | one a Seng, 5 en ee 
PY a? Centl ie ‘tablish the following positions: Ist. That 
oe ” spe epriapaoee He i ae | the colonial expenditure can be diminished 
on a aaa = eee crather thought | vithout detriment to the interests of the 


the right hon. Gentleman had not; on the . ‘ : 
5 ‘ . -/empire. 2nd. That the system of colonial 
contrary, he could reeollect when a Motion | ~ |! ¥ 

: ; . | policy and government can be so amended, 
had been made in that House on a former | - 
| as to ensure more economical, and altoge- 


-Casi ress ‘row ant a | : 
coe eee whaing om pedro’ age | ther better, government for the colonies. 
pension to a gentleman, s *~;,.| And, lastly, that by these reforms the re- 


* » +) tl. ropa ty Y 
ronet the Member for Tamworth strongly | sources of the colonies would be developed, 
opposed it, on the ground that it would be | 


2 - é - | they would become more useful, and their 
an interference with the Royal prerogative, |: b ahitants more attached to the British 
and that it should be left to the responsi- ies a : 
bility of the Government. But, supposing ange 


: ki lonies, I do not intend 
that the House of Commons addressed the In speaking of co aya she ena 
ba oo ; s to include under that term the territories 
Crown on the ease of Sir J. T. Claridge, 


; . which are governed by the East India Com- 
and that the Crown gave him an appoint- a ae oe 


d : ; : j pany; but shall confine my remarks to 
ment, who would be responsible in that Sie, Menthe : + eo. Ge 
9 . .| those foreign possessions 0 1e 
ease ? It would not be the President of : ae he 
ie nial i aaa antes Meaieen te which are under the jurisdiction of the Co. 
the Colonies or the Prime Minister; for lonial Office. Notwithstanding this Tints 
e s, or the Pr Minister; : ; 7 <8 
‘ | red ritain 
one and all these might urge that they ton, the colonial empire of Great B A 
5, afer ? |eontains between four and five millions 0 
could not do so consistently with their| ‘les , to the ou 
views of the public service, or that they | S42" Mues—an arco cq ed 
had no ‘aliinadnas of the nature re anal of Europe and British India added toge 
ie Prethigs ron In that ae the at Son, OE le Oe ee, led 
ye. ee ‘ ae square miles » been divided into 
quence would be that there would be no ne: —— = — a with a sepa 
redress for the House of Commons. The |?) “ es See, . : 
Tlouse of Commons occasionally inter rate government : four of them are raged 
fered to seins a a hens " taeatinon rope, five in North America, fifteen in the 
i sien & yA Peg ie Taos het West Indies, three in South America, ra 
ieee ae : ~~. lin Afriea and its vicinity, three among the 
never to appoint him. It would be mani- A ctatin ileade seal rt ‘t Australia and 
festly unconstitutional, and the greatest|\ yy” : h 
J igs, ame PF, New Zealand. The population of these 
danger to the public service might ensue cdlestes dose eh ee Le of 
. . . . °° » by ss >. > e 
from its interference with the judicial office.| es ee 
Ile hoped, therefore, that the House would * From a_ published Report. 
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his number about 2,500,000 are of Euro- 

an race; of whom about 500,000 are 
French, about 350,000 are Ionians and 
Maltese, a few are Dutch or Spaniards, 
and the remainder, amounting to about 
1,600,000, are of English, Irish, or Scotch 
descent. Of the 2,500,000 inhabitants of | 
the colonies who are not of European race, 
about 1,400,000 are Cingalese, and other 
inhabitants of Ceylon, and 1,100,000 are 
of African origin. In 1844 (the last com- 
plete return) the declared value of British | 
produce and manufactures exported to the | 
colonies, amounted to about 9,000,0002. | 
sterling. 





The whole colonial expenditure | 
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other matters, which are in part required 
in order to keep up so large a military foree 
in the colonies. It is evident, therefore, 
that I shall under-estimate the military ex- 
penditure by Great Britain, on account of 
the colonies, when I set it down at only 
2,500,0002. a year. 

Secondly, with regard to the naval ex- 
penditure by Great Britain on account of 
the colonies. At present we have about 
235 ships in commission, with a comple- 
ment not much short of 40,000 men. Of 
these ships, about 132, with a complement 
of about 25,000 men, are on foreign sta- 
tions: some in the Mediterranean, some on 


Government. 


of the British empire is about 8,000,000U. | the North American and West Indian sta- 
sterling a year; one half of which is de-| tion, some off the west coast of Africa and 
frayed by the colonies, and one half by | the Cape of Good Hope, others in the 


Great Britain. That portion of the colo- 
nial expenditure which is defrayed by Great 
Britain, consists of military, naval, civil, 
and extraordinary expenditure. 

First, the net military expenditure by 
Great Britain, on account of the colonies 
(including ordnance and commissariat ex- 
penditure) was returned to Parliament, for 
the year 1832, at 1,761,505/.; for the year 
1835-36, at 2,030,059/.; and for the year 
1843-44 (the last return) at 2,556,9191., 
an increase between 1832 and 1843 of 
795,4141. The present military expendi- 
ture is probably about the same as it was 
in 1843-44; for the military force in the 
colonies amounts at present to about 42,000 
men (exelusive of artillery and engineers), 
or to about three-eighths of the whole mili- 
tary foree of the British empire (exclusive 
of thearmy in India). For this amount of 
foree we shall have to vote this year, first, 
inthe Army Estimates for the pay, cloth- 
ing, &e., of 42,000 men, and for the fo- 


| Chinese and Indian seas, or protecting 
/our interests in New Zealand. Now, the 
| House will remember that, in every de- 
| bate that has taken place this year on the 
| estimates, the extent of our colonial em- 
| pire, and the new colonies which are spring- 
‘ing up in Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Chinese and Indian seas, were among the 
chief causes assigned by the noble Lord 
| the Member for the city of London, and 
| the hon. Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
| field, for the enormous amount of the naval 
foree of Great Britain, and for the increase 
of that force, which has doubled both in 
|magnitude and cost during the last thir- 
teen or fourteen years. I may, therefore, 
without exaggeration, assume that at least 
' one-third of the ships on foreign stations— 
that is, one-fifth of the ships in commission 
| —or forty-five ships, with a complement of 
jabout 8,000 men, are maintained on ae- 
jcount of the colonies. Now I infer from 


| the estimates, and from the returns pre- 


reign staff, about 1,500,0000.; secondly, | sented to the Ilouse, that these ships will 
in the Ordnance Estimates for the pay of | cost the country annually, for wages and 
the artillery and engineers (which I will | victuals of erews, wear and tear of vessels 
suppose to be the same as in 1843-44), for ,and stores, more than 700,000/. In addi- 


Ordnance establishments, barracks, fortifi- | tion to this sum, we shall have to vote this 


cations, and stores in the colonies, about | 
950,0001.; and thirdly, in the Commissariat | 
Estimates for commissariat services, provi- | 
sions, forage, fuel, light, &e., in the colo- | 
lonies, about 450,0001.: in all, about | 
4 . ° ° *y. 
+,00,000/,, which will be the direct mili- 
lary expenditure by Great Britain, on ac- 
count of the colonies, for this year. To 
form a fair estimate of the whole military 
expenditure by Great Britain, on account 
of the colonies, for one year, it would be 
hecessary to add to this sum of 2,500,0001. 
4 very considerable sum, on account of re- 
liefs, military establishments at home, and 


year, in the Navy Estimates, 65,000. for 
naval establishments in the colonies, an- 
other 65,0001. for naval works and repairs 
in the colonies, and 181,000/. for freight 
and other matters connected with the con- 
veyance of troops to the colonies. These 
sums, added together, will give a total of 
above 1,000,000/. sterling as the direct 
naval expenditure by Great Britain, on 
account of the colonies for one year. To 
form a fair estimate of the whole naval ex- 
penditure by Great Britain, on account of 
the colonies for one year, it will be ne- 
cessary to add to this sum of 1,000,0000. 
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sterling, a very considerable sum on ac- 
count of reliefs, and of building new ships, 
likewise a portion of the cost of the naval 
establishments at home, and likewise a por- 
tion of the expense of the packet service 
to the colonies, which last item alone costs 
418,0007. a year. It is evident, therefore, 
that I shall very much under-estimate the 
naval expenditure by Great Britain, on ac- 
count of the colonies, when I set it down 
at only 1,000,000/. sterling a year, or at 
one-eighth of the whole naval expenditure 
of Great Britain. 

Thirdly, the civil expenditure by Great 
Britain on account of the colonies is chiefly 
defrayed by sums annually voted in the 
Miscellaneous Estimates, under the head of 
colonial services; some portion of it, how- 
ever, is paid for under Acts of Parliament. 
It may be estimated this year at 300,000. 


which I shall have presently to refer. I 
will now only mention that we pay 27,0001. 


a year for the Colonial Office, 20,0000. a | 
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emancipating the negroes in the colonies 
and the civil expenditure on account of oy 
attempt to suppress the slave trade, which 
many persons would charge to the account 
of extraordinary colonial expenditure, 

If the four sums which I haye just 
mentioned be added together, namely, 
2,500,0001. for the Army, including ord. 
nance and commissariat, 1,000,0001, for 
the Navy, 300,000/. for civil services, and 
200,000/. for extraordinary expenses, the 
total direct expenditure by Great Britain 
on account of the colonies, would amount 
to at least four millions a year; and I am 
inclined to think that this is very much 
less than the actual annual cost of the eo. 
lonies to Great Britain. Now, I beg the 
House to observe, that the declared value 
of British produce and manufactures ex- 


| ported to the colonies in the year 1844 was 
It consists of numerous items, to some of | 


nine millions sterling, including the one 
million’s worth of exports to Gibraltar, 
which are sent to Gibraltar to be smug. 
gled into Spain. Therefore the expen- 


year for ecclesiastical establishments in the | diture of Great Britain on account of 


West Indies, between 11,0002. and 12,0002. | 


the colonies amounts to nine shillings in 


a year for the clergy of North America, | every pound’s worth of its exports; or, 


and that last year we divided the diocese | 


of Australia into four bishoprics, erected a 


bishoprick at Cape Town, and conveyed | nies, the nation pays nine shillings; in 


the right rev. gentlemen who held these | 


sees to the colonies, at the expense of this 
country. 


expenditure by Great Britain on account of 


the colonies, I put down such items as the | 


insurrection in Canada, for which in the 


interval between 1838 and 1843, there | 


were special grants to the amount of 


2,.096,0001.; as the Kafir war, on account | 


of which there is a special grant this year 
of 1,100,0002., and for which we shall 
have probably to pay eight or nine hun- 
dred thousand pounds more; as the Maori 
war in New Zealand, which, at a low esti- 
mate, will cost half a million; as 214,000. 
for the payment of the debts of South 
Australia, in 1842; as relief of sufferers 
by fire and other disasters in the colonies, 
for which we gave 50,0001. in 1846; as 
the risk of non-payment of loans, such as 
236,0001. to the New Zealand Company, 
and 716,0001. to the West Indian planters; 
and innumerable other items. On the aver: 
age of the last ten years, 200,000/. a year 
would have been wholly inadequate to cover 
the extraordinary expenditure by Great Bri- 
tain on account of the colonies. I will put 
it down, however, at 200,000. a year, and 
I will omit all mention of the sums paid for 


in other words, for every pound’s worth of 
goods that our merchants wend to the eolo- 


fact, a large portion of our colonial trade 


| consists of goods which are sent to defray 
| the expenses of our establishments in the 
Lastly, under the head of extraordinary | 


colonies. What are the advantages which 
we derive from our colonial possessions in 
return for this expenditure ? Colonies are 
supposed to be useful either for political or 
commercial purposes, and with reference 
to these objects they should be divided 
into two classes, which should be consider- 
ed separately; first, military stations, ac- 
quired chiefly for political purposes ; se¢- 
ondly, colonies, properly so called, supposed 
to be of value chiefly for commercial ob- 
jects. 

Our military stations are Heligoland, 
Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian Islands, Ber- 
muda, the stations on the west coast of 
Africa, St. Helena, the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Mauritius, Hong-Kong, Labuan, 
and the Falkland Islands. What do these 
stations cost us; of what use are they to 
this country 2 They are called the out 
posts of the British empire, and they are 
supposed to be useful in periods of war, for 
purposes of aggression. But it appears to 
me that most of them are so far removed 
from the centre of the empire, that in time 
of war they would be sources of weakness 


|e not of strength; for they would com- 
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] us, contrary to every sound principle 
of warfare, to scatter instead of concen- 
trating our forces. Therefore, in the event 
of a really serious struggle, they would, 
like other outposts, in all probability, be 
abandoned to their fate. Moreover, it is 
evident that we can only retain possession 
of them as long as we have the dominion 
of the seas; but having the dominion of 
the seas, I cannot see why we should cover 
all of them with fortifications, and fill all 
of them with troops. I believe a wiser 
generation will hold wiser opinions with 
regard to the utility of these possessions. 
I will, however, for the present, suppose 
that some of them are of some use to the 
country, and proceed to tell the House 
what they cost us. 

First, Gibraltar and Malta: in 1843-4 
the total expenditure incurred by Great 
Britain on account of these stations was 
66,0007. About the same sum is ex- 
pended upon them every year, for their 
garrisons consist of between five thousand 
and six thousand men (exclusive of artil- 
lery and engineers), and considerable sums 
are annually expended on building and re- 
pairing fortifications, naval works, &e. It 
is stated in the navy and ordnance esti- 
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mates of this year, that the works now in 
progress in these two colonies will cost us | 
460,0001. I will not ask whether they are | 
worth the price we pay for them. But I do | 
question the utility of protecting the Ionian | 
Islands with two thousand five hundred 
troops, at a cost to this country of about 
130,0001. a year, which is somewhat more | 
than the declared value of our exports to | 
those islands in 1844. When England | 
first beeame the protecting sovereign of | 
the Ionian States, it was on the express | 
condition that a portion at least of their | 
military expense should be borne by the | 
States; the sum to be paid was subse- | 
quently fixed at 35,5001. a year. In 1842 | 
the Ionian States were 122,000J. in ar- | 
rear; and I believe the arrears are still | 
greater at present. We have spent large | 
sums on military works at Corfu, and a; 
grant of 12,8737. is to be proposed this 
year to complete some of these works. | 
Therefore our military stations in the Me- | 
diterranean require about eight thousand | 
troops, and they cost us at least half a, 
million a year, exclusive of any portion of 
the expense of the fleet in the Mediterra- 
hean, That fleet, on the average of the | 
ast five years, has consisted of twenty- 
three ships, with a complement of 5,000 | 
Men, the expense of which, for wages, 
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victuals, wear and tear, may be reckoned 
at half a million a year. The declared 
value of our exports to these stations is 
about 1,400,000/., of which nearly a mil- 
lion is a smuggling trade through Gibral- 
tar into Spain. 

I next proceed to the Bermudas. Since 
the Peace we have expended there upwards 
of 600,000/. (exclusive of the cost of con- 
vict labour) on navy and ordnance works 
alone; and it is now estimated that to 
complete these works a further sum of 
160,0007. will be required. At the Ber- 
mudas there is a garrison of one thousand 
two hundred men, at a cost (exclusive of 
the expense for convicts) of about 90,0007. 
a year. Now, what is the use of such 
costly establishments and fortifications on 
these worthless rocks? It is said that the 
Bermudas are useful as a means of aggres- 
sion against the United States, and that 
we have garrisoned them and _ fortified 
them lest the United States should take 
possession of them. I believe the United 
States would not accept of them as a gift. 
They are chiefly used as a comfortable re- 
sidence for the admiral on the North 
American station, for whom it is proposed 
to build a house at a cost of about 
15,0001. 

I next proceed to St. Helena, which 
costs us in civil and military expenditure 
about 40,000/. a year, and to the colonies 
on the western coast of Africa, which in a 
similar manner cost us about 52,0001. a 
year. These colonies are not, strictly 
speaking, military stations, nor are they 
of much commercial importance ;_ their 
main object is to impede the slave trade. 
The fleet which we had last year upon this 
station consisted of twenty-four ships, with 
259 guns, and a complement of 2,781 
men, and its cost was returned to Par- 
liament for wages, victuals of crews, 
and wear and tear of ships, at 301,6281. 
a year. Besides these sums we generaily 
expend about 80,0002. a year on other 
matters connected with what is called the 
suppression of the slave trade. There- 
fore, at least half a million a year is the 
direct expenditure by Great Britain in the 
vain attempt to put a stop to that traffic. 
It may not be proper to include all this 
under the head of colonial expenditure; 
but, nevertheless, I may be permitted to 
express my belief that it is a most useless 
expenditure, and to recommend Parliament 
to abandon it, together with the colony of 
Sierra Leone, and the other stations on 
the west coast of Africa, and thus to save 
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the country an outlay of at least 450,000/. | opinion. Some persons, apparently with 
a year. | great reason, ascribe it to the discontiny. 
I now arrive at the colony of the Cape | ance of the system of Sir B. D’Urban, 
of Good Hope (the area of which is con-| and the adoption of the mistaken polic 
siderably larger than that of the united of the missionaries ; and they maintain 
kingdom). It may be looked upon as a! that the war was inevitable, and only too 
commercial colony as well as a military | long delayed by attempts to conciliate the 
station. As a commercial colony, it is | Kafirs. Other persons, with much show 
not of much importance. In 1844, the | of reason, ascribe its origin and its ill sue. 
declared value of our exports to it was | cess to the haste and indiscretion of the 
only 458,0001., and our imports from it Governor, Sir P. Maitland. However this 
were 258,000/. The difference was made | may be, the immediate cause of the war 
up by the military expenditure of Great | was this: a Kafir on the frontier stole an 
Britain, which for 1843-4 amounted to | axe. He was arrested and sent off to 
294,000/7., or more than fifty per cent on | prison. On the road a rescue was attempt- 
our exports. In that year, the number }ed; a conflict ensued; on the one sideq 
of troops in the colony was 2,951 rank | Kafir, on the other side a Hottentot eon. 
and file; last year, the number was at one | stable were slain, and the prisoner was 
time 5,470 rank and file. This increase | rescued. Application was then made to 
was in consequence of the Kaffir war; and | certain Kafir chiefs to give up the offen. 
for the same reason the flect on this sta-| ders. They refused, on the grounds that 
tion was increased to nine ships, with a} the colonial authorities were not entitled 
complement of 1,700 men, which fleet | by treaty to send a Kafir to prison for 
must have cost this country at the rate of |} such a trifle as stealing an axe, and that 
170,0001. a year. For that war we have | the blood of the Hottentot had been paid 
already paid 1,100,000/., and, in all pro- | for in the blood of the Kafir first killed; 
bability, 800,000/. or 900,0002. more will | and they entreated the Governor not to be 
be required to close the account. The|in haste with forees, but to have a talk 
House will not be astonished at this expen- | about the matter and try to understand it. 
diture when it is informed, in the words of | However, the Governor at once hastened 
Sir Harry Smith, ‘that in the last bit of|to the frontier; by his orders Kafirland 
a brush with a Kafir chief called Sand-| was invaded: but every arrangement was 
hilli, 56,0007. were expended in waggon | so ill made that our troops were repulsed; 
hire alone.”” One word with regard to | twice our baggage waggons were cut off; 
that war, for it is a striking instance of | and the victorious Kafirs, in their turn, in- 
the pranks that colonial governors ecan|vaded the colony. For months Sir P. 
play, of the little control that the Secre- | Maitland lived in the bush, enduring (ae- 
tary of State for the Colonies can exercise | cording to his own account) unheard-of 
over them, and of the danger to which | hardships, when he was very properly su- 
this country is perpetually exposed, under | perseded. Great was the amazement and 
the present colonial system, of having vast | indignation of his successor, Sir Henry 
sums of money expended upon a worthless | Pottinger, at the state of affairs which he 
colony. The Cape of Good Hope is the | discovered in the colony. He declares 
Algeria of England. The Kafir war which | that he cannot give an “ adequate idea of 
has just terminated was, I believe, the} the confusion, unauthorised expense, and 
fourth in the last thirty years. The one | (as he believed) attendant peculation which 
which preceded it is said to have cost this | had obtained.”” In that peculation it is 
country half a million sterling. All these | rumoured that men of high station were 
wars have originated from nearly the same | implicated. Numerous instances of reck- 
cause, namely, cattle stealing along a fron- | less expenditure are stated in Sir Henry's 
tier of upwards of 700 miles. Sometimes | despatches. One of a settlement on the 
the Kafirs stole, or were accused of steal- | Kat River, where the few inhabitants were, 
ing, the cattle of the colonists; the colo-| on the plea of defending the frontier, re 
nists retaliated; then they came to blows; | ceiving rations at the rate of 21,0001. a 
blood was shed; the colonial government| year. Another in the vicinity of 4 
interfered; a large expenditure of public | station called Block Drift, where ™ 
money ensued, to be paid for out of the| tions had been regularly given to 4 
imperial treasury. This was the case in| number of Kafirs, who had been fight- 
the last war. With regard to the origin|ing against us. Sir Henry attempt 
of that war, there is a great difference of | to put a stop to these abuses; and the war 
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gemed to be drawing to a close, when, 
wfortunately, fourteen goats were lost. 
They were tracked across the frontier into 
the territory of a Kafir chief; he was re- 
quired to restore them, and to give up the 
supposed thief. Twelve of the goats were 
immediately sent back; but the chief de- 
nied all knowledge of the other two, and of 
the thief, if there were one. Sir Henry 
Pottinger was not satisfied. He ordered a 
secret expedition into Kafirland, to sur- 
prise the chief in question. The expedi- 
tin, as usual, failed; the chief escaped; 
the troops retreated, after having killed a 
few Kafirs, and carried off some head of 
cattle; and the war was kindled afresh. 
Throughout, Sir Henry Pottinger was 
thwarted by a divided command; and the 
greater portion of his troops were unsuited 
for the service which they had to perform. 
For instance, old officers of the Peninsula, 
accustomed to regular warfare, were intent 
upon displaying their strategic skill in a 
contest with savages; heavy dragoons, 
mounted upon chargers, armed with rifles 
impossible to load on horseback; and Eng- 
lish regiments, with their ordinary clothing 
and accoutrements, had, under the burning 
sun of Africa, to attack Kafirs skulking in 
a bush all but impenetrable to Europeans. 
In such a war, seven British regiments, 
with artillery and engineers, were not a 
match for half the number of naked sa- 
vages armed with assegais. The war 
would never have been brought to a close, 
had it not been for the colonial corps, who, 
composed of Iottentots, led on by brave 
and energetic young English officers, fol- 
lowed the spoor of the Kafirs, captured 
their cattle, and hunted them down like 
wolves. By these means, Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger brought the war to a close just as 
he was sueceeded by Sir H. Smith. Sir 
Il. Smith, in addition to other marvellous 
feats, has made the Kafir chiefs kiss his 
foot, has proclaimed himself their only In- 
kosi Inkulu (great chief), and has added, 
on the north of the colony, some 40,000 
square miles (about the size of England) 
of as barren a desert (to use the words of 
the surveyor general) as is to be found 
upon the earth’s crust. Thus the loss of 
one axe and two goats on the frontier of 
the Cape of Good Hope has cost this :oun- 
try 4 couple of millions sterling. I ..tach 
no blame to Lord Grey or his predecessor 
on account of this war; it is clear from 
their despatches—I trust they will pardon 
me for saying it—that they were helpless 
and ignorant; and I believe Lord Grey was 





as much astonished as any man when he 
heard the amount of the bill to be paid. I 
warn the House, however, that, under the 
existing system, there is no reason what- 
ever why, every four or five years, there 
should not be a similar war, with a similar 
bill to pay. For, with a frontier of about 
700 miles in extent, causes of war with 
the neighbouring savages will perpetually 
recur. In the colony, such a war is most 
popular, and is wished for on account of 
the lavish expenditure of Great Britain; 
and every effort is made to prolong its du- 
ration. There is but one means of secu- 
ring our purses for the future, namely, by 
withdrawing our troops from the frontier, 
and letting the colonists distinctly under- 
stand that they must defend themselves, 
and pay the cost of such defence. Then 
they will have the strongest motives to 
prevent the commencement and to hasten 
the termination of a Kafir war. In return 
for so doing, they should receive free in- 
stitutions, and have complete control over 
their own expenditure. Then 1,000 troops 
would be a sufficient garrison for Cape 
Town; and in ordinary years, there might 
be a saving at the Cape, in military expen- 
diture alone, to the amount of at least 
200,0007. a year. If, however, public 
money be to be spent at the Cape of Good 
lope, it would be better both for this 
country and for the colony that it should 
be spent on emigration. I believe that 
about 107. a head is sufficient to defray 
the expense of sending emigrants to that 
colony. Now, the direct military expendi- 
ture by Great Britain on account of the 
colonies is at the rate of 601. a year for 
each soldier in the colonies. Therefore, if 
we were to reduce our military force at 
the Cape by 1,500 men, and were to send 
there, in their stead, 9,000 emigrants a 
year, there would, in all probability, be a 
reduction in our expenditure on account of 
that colony; and the rapid increase of po- 
pulation would enable the colonists to guard 
their frontier effectually against the Kafirs. 

From the Cape of Good Hope I proceed 
to the Mauritius, which may likewise be 
looked upon, to a certain extent, as a com- 
mercial colony. The declared value of 
the exports to it of British produce was 
285,0001. in 1844. The whole expendi- 
ture by Great Britain in 1843-44 on ac- 
count of this colony was 92,000/. I should 
think that it costs somewhat more at pre- 
sent; for we have about 2,000 troops at the 
Mauritius, and we are going to improve the 
defences of the island, at the estimated cost 
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of 150,0007. Where is the necessity for 


keeping this amount of military force at 
the Mauritius? Is it in order to keep 
down the planters? It is true, they are 
discontented and overburdened by taxation; 
but the best plan would be to bestow upon 
them free institutions, and to give them 
complete control over their expenditure; 
then 1,000 men—which was about the 
amount of the military foree in that colony 
in 1826—would be an ample garrison, 

From the Mauritius I should proceed to 
Hong-Kong; but, first, 1 will stop for a 
moment at Ceylon. As Ceylon is neither 
a military station nor a colony properly so 
ealled, but is a subjugated territory of the 
same kind as our possessions in India, it 
appears to me that it would be better go- 
verned by the East India Company than 
by the Colonial Office, in which case we 
should have nothing to pay for the troops 
in that island. In 1845-4, the military 
expenditure by Great Britain amounted to 
110,0007., in addition to a military expen- 
diture by the colony of nearly 70,0001. 
At present, the military force in Ceylon 
consists of 4,000 troops, including colonial 
corps. Now, 110,000. a year is a heavy 
price to pay for a colony, the declared 
value of our exports to which did not ex- 
eeed 240,0002. in 1844. It is true, how- 
ever, that the import trade from Ceylon, 
especially of coffee, is rapidly increasing in 
value. 

I now arrive at Hong-Kong. From the 
Ist of May, 1841, when we took posses- 
sion of that island, up to the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1846, we have expended upon it 
314,0007., exclusive of the sums derived 
from the local revenue. I find in the Navy, 
Ordnance, Commissariat, and Miscellane- 
ous Estimates for this year, that Hong- 
Kong appears under sixteen different heads, 
for sums amounting in all to 94,5141.; to 
which must be added the expense of pay- 
ing, clothing, &c., of 1,200 troops, which 
must amount to at least 40,000J. a year. 
Therefore Hong-Kong bids fair to be a 
costly colony, as, indeed, it ought to be, 
when the salary of the Governor is 6,0002. 
a year. I should likewise observe, that to 
the account of Hong-Kong should be added 
a portion of the expense of the fleet in the 
Chinese and Indian seas, which consists at 
present of about twenty-five ships, with a 
complement of about 4,500 men, and which 
must cost at least 450,000/. a year. There- 
fore the total direct expenditure by Great 
Britain in the Chinese and Indian seas 
cannot be less than 600,000/. a year. As 
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the East India Company has a fleet of its 
own to defend its own possessions, the 
greater portion of this expenditure is on 
account of the trade with China, which, on 
the average of the last four years, did not 
exceed 2,000,000/. a year in British pro- 
duce and manufactures. 

Next, I have to inform the House that 
Labuan appears this year for the first time 
in our estimates, as yet only in the Miseel. 
laneous Estimates, for the sum of 9,8271,, 
2,0001. of which is the salary of his Ex. 
cellency the Rajah Brooke, of Sarawak, to 
whose dominions in Borneo we have this 
year appointed a consul at the salary of 
5001. a year. Now, as in these matters 
the first step is all the difficulty, we may 
expect in a year or two to see Labuan, 
Sarawak, and perhaps in their train some 
half-dozen other Borneon principalities, 
holding conspicuous places in the Army, 
Navy, Ordnance, as well as Miscellaneous 
Estimates. Then we shall build barracks 
and fortifications, and garrison them with 
a few troops. The troops will create a de- 
mand for a small quantity of British pro- 
duce and manufactures. . To protect the 
trade thus arising, a ship or two of war 
will be stationed in the neighbourhood. 
Thus, in proportion to the increase of the 
public expenditure, will be the increase of 
the traffic, till at length we shall be in- 
formed that the British merchant is carry- 
ing a flourishing commerce with these set- 
tlements, at the usual cost to the nation of 
ten shillings in every pound sterling of her 
exports. This is the most approved Colo- 
nial Office fashion of colonising and erea- 
ting a colonial trade—very different from 
the old English mode. 

I will now conclude the catalogue of the 
military stations with the Falkland Islands. 
On that dreary, desolate, and windy spot, 
where neither corn nor trees can grow, 
long wisely abandoned by us, we have, 
since 1841, expended upwards of 35,0001; 
we have a civil establishment there at the 
cost of 5,000/. a year; a Governor who 
has erected barracks and other “ neces- 
sary ”’ buildings, well loop-holed for mus- 
ketry; and being hard up for cash, he 
issued a paper currency, not, however, 
with the approbation of the Colonial Ofice. 

Thus it appears that our twelve military 
stations and Ceylon contain about 22,000 
troops; and that portion of their civil and 
military expenditure which is defrayed y 
Great Britain amounts toat least 1,300,000! 


a year, exclusive of extraordinary expendi- 


ture for Kafir wars, &c., which, on ad 
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srerage of the last ten years, may be put 
down at much more than 100,000. a year. 
To these sums must be added a portion of 
the eost of the four large fleets which are 
stationed at or in the vicinity of the mili- 
tary stations, namely, on the Mediterra- 
nean, the African, the Cape, and the Chi- 
nese stations. These fleets consist at 
resent of ninety-three ships, with a com- 
plement of 18,000 men, and must cost a 
nilion and a half a year for wages and 
vietuals of crews, and wear and tear of 
yessels. 

What I propose to the House is this: 
to withdraw our military protection from 
the Ionian States; to dispense with our 
stations and fleet on the west coast of 
Afriea; to reduce our establishments at 
the Cape and the Mauritius, and to be- 
stow upon those colonies free institu- 
tis; to transfer Ceylon io the East 
India Company; to keep a sharp watch 
oer the expenditure for Hong-Kong, 
Labuan, and Sarawak; and to acknow- 
ledge the claim of Buenos Ayres to the 
Falkland Islands. Then 10,000 men, in- 
stead of 22,000, would be sufficient to 
garrison the military stations in the fol- 
loving manner; 6,000 for Malta and Gib- 


raltar; 4,000 for Bermuda, the Cape, the 


Mauritius, and Hong-Kong. If this were 
done, there would be a reduction in mili- 
tary and naval expenditure to the amount 
of at least a million a year for the military 
stations alone. 

I now come to the colonies, properly so 
called, which have been planted in North 
America, the West Indies, and Australasia. 
For what purposes, I ask, were colonies 
originally planted by England? What 
benefit does this country derive from her 
dominion over her colonies? Our ances- 
tors would have answered these questions 
in the following manner. They would 
have told us, how a little more than two 
centuries ago some of the inhabitants of 
this island, being uneasy at home, had 
migrated to America; they were prudent 
and energetic men, of the true Anglo- 
Saxon breed, which is best fitted to wage 
war with the savage and the forest; and 
being left alone, they flourished; and in 
the course of a few years, without costing 
oe farthing to this country, they became 
4 numerous and a thriving people. Then 
the shopkeepers and other traders of 
England wished to secure their custom, 
and, according to the notions of the day, 
they petitioned Parliament that the colo- 
musts should be confined to the English 
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shop; first, for buying all the goods they 
wanted in Europe; secondly, for selling all 
such parts of their colonial produce as the 
English traders might find it convenient to 
buy. Parliament acceded to this request. 
Thence the old system of colonial mono- 
poly, which was the sole end and aim of 
the dominion which England assumed over 
her colonies. To maintain that monopoly 
and that dominion, vast sums were expend- 
ed, costly wars were waged, and huge mili- 
tary and naval establishments were kept 
up; but it was always supposed that the 
expense thus incurred was repaid by the 
benefits derived from the monopoly of the 
colonial trade. I will not attempt to strike 
the balance of past profit or loss. It is 
evident, however, that with the abandon- 
ment of colonial monopoly, the arguments 
in favour of colonial dominion, which were 
derived from that monopoly, must likewise 
be abandoned. Now, to monopoly free trade 
has sueceeded, and the last relic of the co- 
lonial system, in the shape of the naviga- 
tion laws, is about to perish. Our colonies 
are free to trade with whom they will, and 
in what manner they will. Therefore, they 
will only trade with us when they can do 
so more profitably with us than with other 
countries. Therefore, as far as trade is 
concerned, the colonies are become virtu- 
ally independent States, except that they 
may not enact laws to restrain their inha- 
bitants from buying from us, or selling to 
us, if it be for their interest so todo. It 
is evident, however, that if the colonies 
were independent States, they never would 
be so foolish as to prevent their inhabit- 
ants from selling to us; but it may be said 
that they might be so foolish as to prevent 
their inhabitants from buying from us. If 
this be all the mischief which, as far as 
trade is concerned, is to be apprehended 
from the colonies becoming independent 
States; then it follows that all the benefit 
which, as far as trade is concerned, we 
derive from the sums which we expend on 
colonial dominion, consists in the power 
which we thereby possess of averting the 
possibility of the colonies enacting hostile 
tariffs against our produce and manufac- 
tures. The amount of this benefit must 
evidently depend upon the value of our 
export trade to the colonies. Now, the 
declared value of the export of British pro- 
duce and manufactures to the North Ame- 
rican, West Indian, and Australasian colo- 
nies for the year 1844 (last complete re- 
turn) was about 6,000,0001.; the direct 
expenditure by Great Britain, on account 
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of those colonies, cannot be less than two 
millions sterling a year. I ask, is it worth 
our while to spend a couple of millions a 
year to guard against the possibility of a 
diminution in an export trade of 6,000,0000. 
a year? I put this question to any mer- 
cantile man: would it be worth his while 
to pay 6s. 8d. in the pound on the value of 
his goods, to secure that those goods shall 
freely compete with the goods of other na- 
tions in the markets of the North American, 
West Indian, and Australasian colonies ? 
And if it be not worth his while, is it worth 
our while to pay it for him? This is un- 
doubtedly a great and marvellous empire, 
in many respects unparalleled in history, 
but in no respect more marvellous than 
with reference to its colonies. Every 
other nation has attempted, in some shape 
or form, to draw tribute from its colonies; 
but England, on the contrary, has paid 
tribute to her colonies. She has created 
and maintained, at an enormous expense, 
an extensive colonial empire for the sole 
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|men. The military expenditure by Great 
Britain, for the year 1843-4, was 698,000 
The civil expenditure by Great Britain for 
the same year was 34,000/.; this sum in. 
eluded an annual charge of about 12,060] 
for the North American clergy, and of about 
15,000/. for the Indian department, The 
whole direct expenditure by Great Britain 
for that year was returned to Parliament 
at 736,6917. To this sum must be added 
a portion of the expense of the packet ser. 
vice, which costs 145,000U. a year; anda 
portion of the expense of the fleet on the 
North American and West Indian station 
which, on the average of the last ten years, 
must have cost 300,000/. a year. When 
it is remembered that in addition to these 
sums, Parliament specially granted, in 
the interval between 1838 and 1843, 
| 2,096,0467. on account of the insurrection 
| in Canada; in 1846, 50,0002. to sufferers 
| by fire at Quebee and St. John’s; and in 
other years, smaller sums on account of 
| Rideau Canal, canal communication in 





purpose of buying customers for her shop- Canada; militia and volunteers in Canada, 
keepers. This (as Adam Smith has justly | &e. &ce., which in the interval between 
observed) was the project, not of a nation | 1835 and 1847, amounted to 193,174I, 
of shopkeepers, but of a Government influ- | it follows that the North American colo. 
enced by shopkeepers. It may be said | nies have cost Great Britain at the rate of 
that I have omitted to consider the value | at least a million sterling a year during the 
of the import trade from the colonies, which | last ten years, and at present they ‘ust 
is equal to the value of the export trade; | cost at least 800,000/. a year. Now, on 
but no one fears that the colonies would, | the average of the five years ending with 
if they became independent States, refuse | 1844, the declared value of British pro- 
to sell to us; they would only be too happy | duce and manufactures exported to the 
so to do. We do not, therefore, require | North American colonies was 2,600,000. 
colonial dominion in order to buy from|a year. Is it worth our while to pay 
them; and in fact, we do not really require | 800,0001. a year, that is, 30 per cent on 
colonial dominion even to sell to them; for | these exports, to guard against the possi- 
if we buy from them, it would be for their | bility of some diminution in that trade? 
interest to receive payment in our produce | For what purpose do we keep 9,000 troops 
and manufactures, if cheaper than those of |in North America? Is it to protect the 
other countries, and that interest would in | colonists against the United States? But 
the long run prevail. It does appear to| if they are loyal at heart they are strong 
me, therefore, to be a manifest absurdity | enough to protect themselves; if they 
to spend vast sums of money on colonial | are disloyal, twice 9,000 men will not 
dominion for the purpose of securing free | keep them down. But suppose they were 
trade with the colonies. I now ask is this | to separate from us, and to form indepen- 
large colonial expenditure by Great Britain | dent States, or even to join the Uni 
necessary in order to maintain the con- | States, would they not become more pro- 
nexion between Great Britain and her | fitable as colonies than they are at present? 
colonies, which shall secure free trade be-| The United States of America are, in the 
tween them, and the other benefits which | strict signification of the word, still colo- 
I do believe Great Britain may derive from | nies of Great Britain, as Carthage was 4 
her colonies? 1 must be permitted to con- | colony of Tyre, and the cities of Ionia and 
sider these questions separately with re-| Sicily were colonies of Greece; for the word 
gard to each of the three great divisions of | colony does not necessarily imply depen- 
the colonies. } dency, but merely a community ¢com- 
In the North American colonies, the! posed of persons who have removed from 
military force amounts to about 9,000 | one country and settled in another, for the 
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" se of cultivating it. Now, our colo- 
nies (as I will term them) of the United 
States are in every point of view more 
yseful to us than all our other colonies put 
together. In 1844, we exported to the 
United States produce and manufactures 
to the value of 8,000,0007.; an amount 
equal to the whole of our real export trade 
to all our colonial dominions, which we 
govern at cost of 4,000,000. a year; 
while the United States cost us for consular 
and diplomatic services not more than 
15,0007. a year; and not one ship of war 
is required to protect our trade with the 
United States; in fact, a British ship of 
war is very rarely seen off the coasts of 
the United States. Again, more emi- 
grants go directly from this country to the 
United States than to all our other colo- 
nies put together. In the last ten years, 
according to the returns of the Emigration 
Commissioners, 1,042,000 emigrants left 
this country, of which number 552,000 
went directly to the United States; how 
many went indirectly through Canada, I 
cannot undertake to say. Last year 
251,0000 persons emigrated from Great 
Britain to North America, 142,000 of 
whom went directly to the United States, 


the remaining 109,000 to the colonies. 
At present it is considered that colonies 
are chiefly useful as affording markets for 
our produce and outlets for our population. 
It is evident that in both these respects 
independent colonies are as useful as de- 


pendent ones. I do not, however, propose 
to abandon the North American colonies; 
but if we are compelled to choose between 
the alternative of the continuation of the 
present vast expenditure and that of aban- 
doning these colonies, it is evident that the 
latter alternative would be the more pro- 
fitable one in an economical point of view. 
But I maintain, that if we govern our 
North American colonies as we ought to 
govern them, follow out rigorously the 
principle of responsible government, and 
leave them to manage their own affairs, 
uncontrolled by the Colonial Office, we may 
with safety diminish our military force and 
expenditure, and they will willingly con- 
tinue to be our fellow-subjects. 

In the West Indies the military force 
amounts to about six thousand men. In 
the year 1843-4, the military expenditure 
was 513,3861.; the civil expenditure was 
4,462], This civil expenditure consists 
of an annual charge of 20,3000. for ecele- 
siastical establishments, of about 18,0001. 
for the salaries of governors, and of about 
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35,0007. for the salaries of stipendiary 
magistrates. The total amount of the 
direct expenditure incurred by Great Bri- 
tain, on account of these colonies, for 
1843-4, has been returned at 593,8341., 
or within a trifle of what it was in 1835-6. 
But in order to form a fair estimate of the 
whole cost of these colonies, we should add 
to this direct expenditure a portion of the 
expense of the fleet on the North Ameri- 
can and West Indian station, which fleet, 
as I have already stated, must cost the 
country at least 300,000/. a year; a por- 
tion, likewise, of the expense of the packet 
service to and from the West Indies, which 
is contracted for at 240,000I. a year; like- 
wise something on account of the risk of 
the non-repayment of loans, such as 
50,0007. this year, on account of the hur- 
ricane in Tobago; 166,000/. which the 
Colonial Office, somewhat usurping the 
ordinary functions of Parliament, promised, 
without consulting Parliament, to British 
Guiana and Trinidad in February last; and 
the 500,000/. with which the noble Lord 
the Member for the city of London has 
vainly hopped to appease the West Indian 
interest. How much of these loans will 
ever be repaid? And we must likewise 
add the cost of landing captured negroes 
free of charge in the West Indies ; I have 
already mentioned the cost of capturing 
them. I am afraid, therefore, that our 
West Indian colonies will, in future, cost 
this country directly much more than 
700,000/. a year, which is just one-fourth 
of the declared value of our annual exports 
to these colonies, on the average of five 
years, ending 1844. And that export 
trade is decreasing, and will decrease ; for 
there can be no doubt that the value of 
West Indian property has greatly dimi- 
nished. I will not trespass on the patience 
of the House by making any observations 
on the state of the West Indies, as that 
subject was so fully discussed a short time 
ago. I will merely remark, that some 
West Indian proprietors have said that we 
must either restore the value of their pro- 
perty, by protecting their sugar, or they 
will throw off our dominion. Now, if we 
must choose between these alternatives, 
there can be little doubt which would be 
the cheaper. For, if we were to abandon 
those colonies, there would be a direct 
saving of 700,000/. & year, and no pro- 
tecting duty on sugar. In fact, if we were 
to make them a present of ten millions 
sterling, on condition of their becoming 
independent States, we should be gainers 
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thereby to the amount of at least 350,000/. 
ayear. Though | utterly disbelieve that 
the West Indian colonies can ever be of 
the slightest value to the country, as colo- 
nies, for their climate is quite unsuited to 
our race, and they will, in all probability, 
become negro islands, like Haiti; though 
they have been the most costly, the most 
worthless, and the worst managed of our 
colonies, a perpetual drain on the pockets 
of the people of England; yet I do not 
propose to abandon them, except at the 
express wish of the colonists. I should 
merely propose to reduce our military force 
to half its present amount, and to effect a 
saving of about 300,000. a year. 

In the Australian colonies, including 
New Zealand, the number of troops must 
at present be about 5,000 men; and the 
military expenditure by Great Britain must 
amount to about 270,000/. a year. The 
civil expenditure by Great Britain for this 
year, according to the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates, will be about 30,0001. a year. 
Therefore, the direct expenditure by Great 
Britain, on account of these colonies, must 
amount to at least 300,000/. a year, ex- 
elusive of such items as 14,4021. for the 
abandonment of Lord Stanley’s colony of 
North Australia; 214,936/. which we first 
lent, and then gave, in consequence of 
Colonel Gawler’s extravagances in South 
Australia; and I know not how much for 
the follies of Captains Hobson and Fitzroy 
in New Zealand, who involved us in a war 
with the natives, which is still going on. 
The bill has not yet been sent in. Will 
500,0002. cover it? Iam afraid not; for 
portions of three regiments are quartered 
in that colony; and there are three or 
four ships of war, with a complement of 
about cight hundred men, stationed off the 
coast. These ships must cost, for wages, 
provisions, wear and tear, &e., about 
80,0001. a year. Now, the declared value 
of our exports to the Australian colonies, 
on the average of the five years ending 
1844, was only 1,000,0002. a year; put- 
ting down our expenditure only at 300,000. 
a year, that expenditure would amount to 
30 per cent on the value of our exports. 
Now, it is certain that not one single sol- 
dier is required in Australia except to keep 
the convicts in order; nor would one sol- 
dier have been required in New Zealand 
had it not been for the preposterous mis- 
management of that colony by the Colonial 
Office. Supposing, however that 2,000 
men were required for the convict service 
in Van Diemen’s Land, and 1,000 men for 
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New Zealand, the military force in the 
Australian colonies might be reduced tg 
3,000 men. 

Thus, it appears that the military force 
in the North American, West Indian, and 
Australian colonies, amounts to about 
20,000 men, and the direct expenditure 
by Great Britain, on account of these eolo. 
nies, to about 2,000,0001. a year, | 
should propose to reduce that force to 
10,000 men, whereof 4,000 men would be 
sufficient for North America, 3,000 for 
the West Indies, and 3,000 for Aus. 
tralia; and then, in my opinion, less than 
1,000,0002. a year would suffice to defray 
the expenses of those colonies to Great 
Britain. 

Therefore, the whole reduction which I 
should propose at present to make in that 
portion of the colonial expenditure which 
is defrayed by Great Britain is 2,000,000), 
a year. I should effect that saving partly 
by a reduction of 22,000 men in the mili- 
tary foree in the colonies; partly by a re. 
duction of the naval and civil expenditure 
on account of the colonies ; and partly by 
removing the causes which have led to 
Canadian rebellions, Kafir and New Zea- 
land wars, and the like. If this were 
aecomplished, still, however, the colonies 
would continue to cost the large sum of 
2,000,000/. a year; but I believe that a 
further reduction might ultimately be made 
on account of the commercial colonies; 
indeed, they might cost us next to nothing 
if we gave them complete control over 
their own affairs, on condition that they 
should pay their own expenses. The mil- 
tary stations, however, must always be a 
source of great expense; and if we retain 
them we must be content to pay dearly for 
our whistle. 

Before I leave this subject I must call 
the attention of the House to a Treasury 
Minute of 10th June last, in which my 
Lords of the Treasury complain of the 
delay in rendering, and especially in audit- 
ing, colonial accounts. My Lords instance 
those from Ceylon, the Mauritius, the F alk- 
land Islands, Van Diemen’s Land, and 
New South Wales ; and the Commissariat 
accounts from China, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Van Diemen’s Land, and New 
South Wales, to which I will add those 
from St. Lucia, South Australia, and 
Western Australia. My Lords state that 
these accounts are so much in arrear that 
they cannot admit the sufficiency of the 
reasons assigned for that delay. The de- 
lay has’ certainly been very extraordinary. 
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| find that there are, at present, in the| question. With these omissions, I find 
Audit Office the unaudited accounts of ten | that the rate of expenditure of the colonies 
ears from the Mauritius; of eight years with representative assemblies is less than 
from the Cape of Good Hope; of six years | one-half of the rate of the expenditure of 
from Ceylon ; and of four or five years| the colonics without representative as- 
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from the other colonies to which I have re- 
ferred. It is evident that, with such de- 
lay, it is impossible to exercise an effectual 
check over colonial expenditure. 

I shall now proceed to the consideration 
of that portion of the colonial expenditure 


semblies. The colonies, with representa- 
tive assemblies, have a population of about 
2,580,000, and their expenditure, in 1846, 
was 1,930,000/., or at the rate of 14s. 11d. 
‘per head of their population. On the other 
hand, the population of the colonies, with- 





of the British empire which is defrayed by | out representative assemblies, was about 
the colonies themselves. A return has | 820,000, and their expenditure, in 1845, 
just been presented to the House of that | was 1,420,0001., or at the rate of 11. 14s, 
expenditure for the last year, in which it | head of their population, or 18s. 7d. a 
could be made up. In most instances it head more than in the colonies with repre- 
is for the year 1845; it is not materially | sentative assemblies. I am convinced that 
diferent from the returns for previous | this great increase of the rate of expendi- 
years; I may, therefore, without any con- | ture in the Crown colonies is mainly to be 
siderable inaccuracy, assume that it repre- | attributed to the want of self-government ; 
sents the ordinary annual expenditure by | for it is most apparent when the rate of 
the colonies, and especially for the year expenditure, in each class of colonies, is 
1845. From that return, it appears that | examined and considered separately. 

the total expenditure by al! the colonies—| The rate of expenditure is the lowest in 
excepting Ceylon, and the stations on the | the North American colonies, where there 
west coast of Africa, for reasons which I | is the greatest amount of self-government ; 
will presently state; and likewise the | in fact, since the last insurrection in Cana- 


Ionian Islands, from which there was no 
return —was about 3,350,000/. for the | 
year 1845. The population of these colo- | 
nies was about 3,400,000 ; therefore, the | 
annual expenditure was at the rate of | 
19s. 8d. per head of the population. The 
rate of expenditure, however, varies con- 
siderably in different colonies, according 
to the form of local government. It is 


greater or less, according as the colonists } 


have less or more control over their own 


expenses. This is a most important fact, | 


towhich I wish to call the especial atten- 
tin of the House. I have instituted a 
comparison between the rate of expendi- 
ture of those colonies which have, and 


those which have not, representative as- | 


semblies. From that comparison I have 
omitted Ceylon, because Ceylon is not a 
colony, properly so called, but belongs to 
the class of our Indian possessions; and it 
is evident that a rate of expenditure which 
might be considered trifling for a popula- 
tion composed chiefly of Europeans, might 

excessive for a population of the Cin- 
galese and Veddahs of Ceylon. I have 
likewise omitted the colonies on the west 


| da, and the establishment of the doctrine 


of responsible government, Canada has be- 
come, in most respects, an independent 
State, except as far as the civil list is con- 
cerned, and except that it is now and then 
subjected to some mischievous and foolish 
|interference on the part of the Colonial 
_ Office. Now, the expenditure of the North 
| American colonies in 1845, was 1,134,0007., 
their population was 1,700,000; therefore 
|the rate of expenditure was 13s. 4d. per 
head of the population, or 1s. 7d. less than 
the average rate of the colonies with re- 
presentative assemblies. But it should be 
‘remarked, that of the 1,154,0001. expend- 
ed in 1845 by the North American colo- 
nies, 500,000 was an extraordinary expen- 
diture by Canada, on account of new works 
and buildings, a large portion of which was 
defrayed by a loan. If a portion of this 
loan be omitted, as it ought to be, from 
the annual expenditure, then the rate of 
/expenditure by the North American colo- 
inies for the year 1845 would have been 
‘nearly the same as it was for the year 
| 1842, when it amounted to about 9s. a 
‘head of the population. Though this rate 


toast of Afriea; for there is no account of | of expenditure is low as compared to our 


their population on which any reliance can 
¢ placed; and the Ionian Islands have 
also been omitted, because, as I have al- 
ready said, their expenditure has not been 
returned to Parliament in the return in 


| other colonies, yet it is about 30 per cent 
higher than that of the United States for 
‘similar purposes. The difference mainly 
| arises from the high scale of salaries paid 
\* the higher functionaries in the North 
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American colonies. Generally speaking, 
those functionaries receive from three to 
four times the amount of the salaries of 
similar functionaries in the United States. 
For instance, in the Canadas, with a popu- 
lation of 1,200,000, the Governor is paid 
7,0001. a year; in the United States, the 
President has only 5,0007. a year, and no 
governor has more than 1,200]. a year; 
in the State of New York, with a popula- 
tion of 2,600,000, the Governor only re- 
ceives 8001. a year. Again, the Chief 
Justices of Upper and Lower Canada are 
paid 1,500/. a year each, while the Chan- 
eellor and Chief Justices of the State of 
New York receive only SOOU. a year each. 
The puisne Judges of Canada receive 
1,000/. a year each; those of New York 
only 2007. a year each. The Governor of 
Nova Scotia is paid 3,5001. a year; the 
Governors of New Brunswick and New- 
foundland are paid 3,000/. a year each. 
In Massachusetts, with a population much 
larger than that of the three last colonies 
added together, the salary of the Governor 
is only 5001. a year. In fact, the four 
North American colonies which I have 
just mentioned, pay 2,5001. a year more 
for the salaries of their four Governors, 
than the thirty States of the Union do for 
their thirty Governors. Now in the colo- 
nies the salaries are fixed by the various 
civil lists. These civil lists, being removed 
for a series of years from the control of 
the representative assemblies, are perpe- 
tual causes of quarrelling and discontent; 
and there is always a dispute going on be- 
tween the Colonial Office and some colony 
or other on this subject, which frequently 
leads to the most unpleasant results. For 
instance, the dispute about the civil list of 
Canada was one of the causes which ulti- 
mately led to the insurrection in that co- 
lony; and at present the Colonial Office is 
involved in a civil-list quarrel with British 
Guiana. In all these quarrels, the object 
of the Office is to keep up the pay of its 
functionaries; and the object of the colo- 
nists is a reduction of expenditure. There 
can be no doubt that the salaries of the 
higher functionaries in the colonies are ex- 
cessive as compared to the standard of the 
United States, which is the usual standard 
of comparison in the colonies. For the 
salaries of the Governors of the thirty 
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their salaries amount in all to 72,0001, g 
year; therefore the average is 4,000I, g 
year for the salary of each of these Goyer. 
nors—or nearly nine times the rate of ay 
in the United States. In fact, nine out 
of the eighteen Governors in question re. 
ceive as much as, or more than, the Presi. 
dent of the United States. For instance, 
the Governors of Canada, the Mauritius, 
and Ceylon, receive 7,0001. a year each; 
the Governor of Jamaica has 6,500I. a 
year; and the Governors of Gibraltar, 
Malta, the Ionian Isles, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and New South Wales, have 5,000I, 
a year each. I do not think this rate of 
pay is too high for noble Lords and other 
gentlemen of rank and connexion, when 
they undertake the duties of governors of 
the colonies; but if we are determined to 
employ such persons in the colonies, we 
ought to pay for them ourselves. On the 
other hand, if we insist upon the colonies 
paying their governors, it appears to me 
that, with the exception of the military 
stations, we should permit the colonies to 
elect their own governors and other fune- 
tionaries, and to pay them what salaries 
they think fit. Such was, in olden times, 
the constitution of our colonies of Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and Massachussets, 
And the honour and distinction attached 
to the office of governor would induce the 
best men in the colonies to serve for mo- 
derate salaries. If, however, the colonists 
were to choose, in any particular case, 4 
person unfit to be a governor, they would 
be the sufferers; they would have no one 
but themselves to blame: but, as I will 
presently show, it would be difficult for 
them to make a worse choice than the Co- 
lonial Office generally makes. 

To return to the question of the compa 
rative rates of expenditure in those colo- 
nies which have, and those colonies which 
have not representative governments. In 
the West Indies the colonies with repre- 
sentative assemblies are Jamaica, the 
Leeward Islands, the Windward Islands 
—with the exception of St Lucia—and 
the Bahamas. Their population is about 
700,000; their expenditure in 1845 was 
450,000., or at the rate of 12s. 10d. per 
head of their population; the rate of Ja- 
maica was 13s.- Now, compare this rate 
with that of the West Indian colonies 


States of the Union amount in all to but | without representative assemblies, name- 
14,0007. a year; therefore the average is|ly, St. Lucia, Honduras, Trinidad, and 


4601. a year for the salary of each Gover- | 


nor. Now there are eighteen British co- 
lonies which pay for their own governors; 


British Guiana—the Combined Court of 
which cannot with any propriety be termed 
a representative assembly—their popult- 
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tin is about 190,000; their expenditure, 
exclusive of the cost of immigration, was 
984,0007., or at the rate of 1/. 9s. a head, 
or more than twice as much as that of the 
West Indian colonies which have represen- 
tative assemblies. The salaries of the 
higher functionaries in the West India co- 
lonies are all excessive, as compared with 
the standard of the United States. Twelve 
governor's and lieutenant-governors reccive 
99,0002. a year, 16,000/. of which are 
aid by the colonists to five governors. 
AsI have already observed, the Colonial 
Office is involved in a civil-list dispute with 
British Guiana. In consequence of the 
distressed condition of that colony, at the 
close of last year, the elective members of 
the Court of Policy proposed a reduction 
of 25 per cent upon all salaries above 700 
dollars a year. The Colonial Office re- 
fused to accede to this proposal; and the 
Governor carried the estimates for the 
year in the Court of Policy by the exercise 
of his double vote. The Combined Court 
then refused to vote the supplies for the 
period required by the Governor. The 
Colonial Office has retaliated upon them 
for this conduct by stopping immigration 
to British Guiana, and by refusing the 
usual licenses to carry liberated negroes 
from Sierra Leone to that colony. This 
unexpected proceeding has occasioned con- 
siderable inconvenience and Joss to various 
shipowners in this country, who complain 
that no reliance can be placed upon the 
Colonial Office with its perpetually shifting 
regulations. 

The Cape of Good Hope and the Mau- 
ritius have each of them about the same 
population, namely, 160,000, and being 
Crown colonies, their rate of expenditure 
is about the same as that of the Crown co- 
lonies of the West Indies, namely, Il. 7s. 
ahead; they are grievously taxed, especi- 
ally the Mauritius. As I have already 
said, the Governor of the Mauritius has 
7,0002. a year; and the Governor of the 
Cape has as much as thé President of the 
United States. 

It may be said that the rate of expendi- 
ture is higher in the Crown colonies, be- 
cause, generally speaking, those colonies 
are more thinly peopled than the colonies 
with representative assemblies. It is per- 
feetly true, that, everything else being the 
same, the rate of expenditure in a thinly 
peopled territory will generally execed that 
of a thickly peopled one. But the Crown 
colony of the Mauritius is four times as 
densely peopled as Jamaica, yet the rate 
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of expenditure in Jamaica per head of the 
population, is less than one-half what it is 
in the Mauritius. Again, the Crown co- 
lony of Malta is one of the most densely 
peopled spots on the face of the earth; yet 
the rate of expenditure is 16s. 6d. a head 
of the population, or twenty per cent more 
than that of the plantations in the West 
Indies; or nearly double the ordinary rate 
of expenditure in the thinly peopled North 
American colonies. Again, Malta is more 
than twice as thickly peopled as the Ionian 
States; but those States have a certain 
amount of self-government, and their rate 
of expenditure in 1840—the last return 
which I have been able to get at—was 
14s. 3d. a head, or 2s. 3d. a head less 
than that of Malta. 

Ceylon is the only apparent exception 
to the rule, that the rate of expenditure of 
colonies governed by the Colonial Office 
is greater than that of the self-governed 
colonies. According to Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent the population of Ceylon in 1846 
must have amounted to 1,500,000, and the 
expenditure in that year was 498,0001., or 
at the rate of 6s. 7d. a head of the popu- 
lation. It is true this rate of expenditure 
is lower than that of any other colony, yet 
I believe it will be found to be extrava- 
gant when the nature of the population is 
considered. For it ought to be compared 
with that of the territories governed by the 
East India Company, which are inhabited 
by an analogous population, but are locally 
governed by men carefully selected on ac- 
count of their special aptitude. The po- 
pulation of those territories is said to be 
about 93,000,000, and the expenditure on 
the average of the five years ending 1844 
was 20,000,000/. sterling, therefore at the 
rate of 4s. 3d. a head of the population, 
or one-third less than that of Ceylon. 
There can be no doubt that if Ceylon were 
transferred, as I propose, to the East In- 
dia Company, it would be more economi- 
eally governed than it is by the Colonial 
Office. 

Lastly, with regard to the Australian 
colonies. New South Wales is the only 
one which has a representative assembly 
of any kind. It commenced its existence 
in 1843, and immediately caused an ex- 
traordinary diminution in the expenditure. 
In 1841 the free population of New South 
Wales amounted to about 102,000, and 
the ordinary expenditure, exclusive of im- 
migration, was 350,000/., or at the enor- 
mous rate of 31, 4s. a head of the popula- 
tion. In 1843 the Representative As- 
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sembly at once diminished the expenditure 
for the subsequent year by 60,000/.; and 
in 1846, when the free population amount- 
ed to 178,000, the expenditure was only 
254,0001., or at the rate of 11. 8s. a head 
of the population. This extraordinary re- 
duction in the rate of expenditure may be 
attributed, to a certain extent, to immi- 
gration; but the reduction in the positive 
amount of expenditure can be distinctly 
traced to the commencement of local self- 
government in 1843. 

Compare the rate of expenditure of New 
South Wales with that of the neighbouring 
colony of Van Diemen’s Land, which has 
in vain petitioned for a representative as- 


sembly. 


1844, the expenditure, exclusive of immi- 
gration, was 161,0001., or at the enormous 
rate of 41. 6s. a head. This rate of ex- 
penditure was not very different from that 
of the kindred colony of New South Wales 
prior to the establishment of representa- 


tive government; but it was more than | 
three times that of New South Wales | 
after the establishment of representative | 
It must, however, be ac- | 


government. 
knowledged that the difference in the rate 
of expenditure of the two colonies may be 
attributed in part, though certainly not al- 


together, to the abolition of transportation | 
to New South Wales, and to its continu- | 


ance in its worst form to Van Diemen’s 
Land. The House may remember the 
appalling description which was given last 
year of the loathsome moral state of the 
convict population of that colony and its 
dependency, Norfolk Island; of their 
hideous crimes; of their frightful diseases; 
and of their atrocious murders. It was 
shown that the unhappy state of that 
colony was brought about partly by the 
negligence of the then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Lord Stanley—partly by 
the mismanagement of the then Governor 
of Van Diemea’s Land, Sir Eardley Wil- 
mott; and partly by the misconduct of the 
then Commandant of Norfolk Island, Major 
Childs. In consequence of these horrid 
disclosures, it was announced last year to 
the Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, Sir 
W. Denison, that it was the intention of 
the Government that transportation should 
be discontinued altogether ; and that an- 
nouncement was received with great satis- 
faction in the colony. Unfortunately, it 
now appears that transportation is to be 
renewed to Van Diemen’s Land, though 
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In 1842 the free population of | 
that colony amounted to 37,000, and on| 
the average of the four years ending with | 
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in a mitigated form. The colonists wil] 
be bitterly disappointed and exasperated 
when they receive this information, At 
| present they are discontented; for to meet 
the vast expenditure of the colony, taxes 
have been imposed which the judges have 
pronounced to be illegal; and one of the 
judges so deciding has been removed } 
the Governor, as the colonists believe, in 
|eonsequence of his decision; a belief 
| which, from the statements made to the 
| House by the hon. Gentleman the Under 
| Seeretary of State for the Colonies, ap. 
;pears to be unfounded. The colonists, 
| however, will have every reason to be dis- 
| satisfied with the renewal of transportation, 
which will mar their prospects, and make 
them for ever the plague spot and reproach 
of Australasia. 

| In the other Australian colonies which 
| have not representative governments, I am 
unable to state with accuracy the rate of 
expenditure per head of the population, 
In South Australia, at one time, it ex- 
ceeded 101. a head per annum; and the 
colony became utterly bankrupt through 
the extravagance of its Governor, Colonel 
Gawler. We had to liquidate its debts, 
partly by a gift in 1842 to the amount of 
| 214,2361., and by a loan of 85,0000. This 
loan will be repaid, because South Aus- 
tralia is becoming rich in consequence of 
the discovery of mines. With regard to 
these mines, it is said that the Colonial 
Office has created great dissatisfaction in 
this colony by reserving a royalty of one- 
fifteenth of their gross produce. The 
House is probably not aware that almost 
every year the Colonial Office makes some 
change in the management of the waste 
lands of the Australian colonies, which 
affects to a greater or less extent the 
value of all landed property in those colo- 
nies. For instance, with reference to min- 
erals. Originally all minerals were re- 
served to the Crown, and only the surface 
of the soil was conveyed to the purchaser. 
In one instance, however, Lord Bathurst, 
when Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
gave all the coal in New South Wales to 
one company. In consequence of these 
reservations, no one had any interest m 
searching for or in discovering mines, 
therefore no mines were discovered, or, if 
discovered, they were carefully concealed. 
When, however, the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the city of London became Seere- 
tary of State for the Colonies, he, with his 
usual good sense, at once perceived the 
|impolicy of such reservations, and un 
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his rule all minerals were conveyed to the 
urchaser of the soil. Then mines were dis- 
covered, especially in South Australia; and 
then, to the astonishment of most persons, 
the Colonial Office determined upon reserv- 
ing a royalty upon all future mines. [Mr. 
Hawes: No, no!] What! Do you mean 
to say that you have in no instance re- 
served a royalty? [Mr. Hawes: I mean 
to say that the late Colonial Secretary, 
Lord Stanley, did it.] Well, it matters 
not who did it. The consequence is, that 
the previously discovered mines, which are 
nearer the coast, and therefore can be 
worked with less expense, will have to pay 
nothing, whilst the subsequently discovered 
mines, which are further from the coast, 


and therefore more expensive to work, will | 


have to pay a royalty of 63 per cent on 
their gross produce. Such a measure is 
bad on economical grounds, and bad also 
in policy. For sound policy requires that 
this country should interfere as little as 
possible in the internal affairs of its colo- 
nies, and, above all, as little as possible 
with their pockets. The policy of the 


noble Lord (the Member for the city of 
London) was the right and statesman-like 
one; sell your land to the colonists and 


have done with it. Seigneuries and roy- 
alties are relics of feudalism, wholly 
unsuited to colonies. Their establish- 
ment is another instance of the utter ig- 
norance of men and things which the 
Colonial Office generally displays in its 
administration of the colonies; and, to 
crown the absurdity, the Emigration Com- 
missioners report that these royalties are, 
at present, not worth collecting in South 
Australia. 

Swan River, alias Western Australia, 
has a delicious climate, much good land, 
plenty of coal, and is well situated for 
commerce; it might have proved a flourish- 
ing colony by this time, but it was overlaid 
at its birth by the Colonial Office. Its ex- 
penditure exceeds its income, and we have 
to pay seven or eight thousand pounds a 
year for its civil government. 

Lastly, New Zealand. I do not know 
the rate of expenditure per head of the 
population in that colony. Its expenditure, 
however, far exceeds its income. We an- 
tually vote between twenty and thirty 
thousand pounds a year for its civil go- 
Yernment; exclusive of the bill which we 
shall have to pay for Maori wars. In the 
course of the last two years we have voted 
that 236,007. shall be lent to the New 

ealand Company, which I hope will be 
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repaid some day or other. In that colony, 
what with imbecile governors in the be- 
/ginning, what with constitutions pro- 
| claimed and suspended, what with quarrels 
with the natives, what with missionaries 
and land sharks, there has been a state of 
the most extraordinary confusion; yet, I 
believe, through the indomitable energy of 
our race, New Zealand will ultimately be- 
come a flourishing colony, the Britain of 
the Southern Seas. The House may re- 
| member that in 1846 the Colonial Office 
|imagined a nondescript constitution for 
| New Zealand, and sent it off post haste to 
| that colony. It was to divide New Zealand 
into two provinces, New Ulster and New 
|Munster. Each was to have a represen- 
tative assembly. When the constitution 
arrived, Governor Grey refused to bestow 
it on New Ulster, on the grounds that it 
would enable the British population to le- 
gislate for and tax the natives. Therefore, 
Governor Grey suspended the constitution 
of New Ulster till he could receive further 
instructions; but he expressed his opinions 
in very strong terms that the inhabitants 
of New Munster were fit for a constitution. 
When this intelligence reached the Colonial 
Office, Lord Grey immediately proposed to 
Parliament a Bill (which was passed about 
three or four months ago) to suspend the 
constitution of both provinces. Now I 
infer, from late accounts from the colonies, 
that New Munster has obtained its consti- 
tution; and perhaps its representatives 
will be assembled, and will be hard at 
work legislating, when orders will arrive 
from England to suspend their constitu- 
tion and to dismiss them with ignominy. 
A curious farce is the history of the man- 
agement of this colony by the Colonial 
Office. This same nondescript New Zea- 
land constitution was sent by the Colonial 
Office to New South Wales for the colo- 
nists to inspect, and to see how they would 
like a similar one. They have rejected it 
with scorn and contempt. I am afraid, 
Sir, that the present Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, notwithstanding his very 
great abilities, will not be renowned in 
future history as either the Solon or Ly- 
curgus of Australia. 

I think I have sufficiently established 
my position that, in every portion of the 
globe, the British colonies are more econo- 
mically and better governed in proportion 
as they are self-governed. In North 
America the various States of the Union 
govern themselves twenty-five per cent 
cheaper than the Canadas do, which are, to 
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a certain extent, under the control of the 
Colonial Office. In the West Indies, the 
Crown colonies, which are governed by the 
Colonial Office are twice as heavily taxed 
as the plantations; and in Australia, and in 
the Mediterranean, the same rule holds 
good. These facts justify the conclusion 
at which I now arrive, that the greater the 
amount of local self-government, and the 
less the Colonial Office interferes in the 
internal affairs of the colonies, the more 
economically and the better the colonies will 
be governed. In the course of the last ten 
years petitions complaining of Colonial Of- 
fice government, and praying for represent- 
ative government, have been presented from 
the Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, 
Van Diemen’s Land, Western Australia, 
South Australia, New Zealand, British 
Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, and Malta. 
The prayer of only one of those petitions 
has been acceded to. New South Wales 
has obtained a mongrel form of represent- 
ative government, which must soon be 
amended, though not in the fashion pro- 
posed by the Colonial Office. All the other 
petitions have been rejected. Now I do 
not assert that each of these colonies would 
derive the same amount of benefit from 
free institutions; but I am prepared to 
maintain that with representative govern- 
ment every one of them, not excepting the 
Mauritius, would have been more economi- 
cally and better governed than they have 
been or are governed by the Colonial 
Office. 

In saying this I do not mean to speak 
with disrespect either of past or present 
Secretaries of State for the Colonies; but 
there is no essential difference between 
them; the system is throughout the same, 
whoever may be the nominal chief. Of 
that system, however, I do intend to speak 
with disrespect; and I can quote in justifi- 
cation of my so doing some high authorities 
on this side of the Ilouse, who have care- 
fully studied the subject. I mean my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
C. Buller), the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Ward), and the noble 
Earl at the head of the Colonial Office, be- 
fore he became Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. As long as that system exists, 
the majority of the colonies must be ill go- 
verned, and their inhabitants discontented; 
for the Colonial Office undertakes to per- 
form an impossible task. It undertakes 
the administration, civil, military, finan- 
cial, judicial, and ecclesiastical, of some 
forty different communities, with various 





institutions, languages, laws, customs, 
wants, and interests. It undertakes to 
legislate more or less for all these elo. 
nies, and altogether for those which have 
no representative assemblies. It would be 
difficult enough to discharge all these fune. 
tions in a single office, if all the colonies 
were close together and close to England; 
but they are scattered over the surface of 
the globe from the Arctic to the Antarctie 
Pole. To most of them several months 
must elapse, to some of them a whole year 
must elapse, before an answer to a letter 
ean be received, before a petition can be 
complied with, or a grievance redressed, 
Therefore, orders which are issued from 
the Colonial Office in accordance with the 
last advices from a colony are, in innumer- 
able instances, wholly unsuited to the state 
of the colony when the orders arrive; in 
some cases, questions which time has set- 
tled are reopened, forgotten disputes are 
revived, and the tardy interference of the 
Colonial Office is felt to be a curse even 
when a wrong is redressed. In other 
cases, the instructions of the Colonial Of. 
fice are wisely disregarded by the gover- 
nors, or rejected with derision by the colo- 
nial assemblies, who marvel at the crass 
ignorance of their transatlantic rulers. 

In addition to its other arduous fune- 
tions, the Colonial Office is required to as- 
sist in the vain attempt to suppress the 
slave trade with Africa; and it has like- 
wise the difficult task of administering a 
secondary punishment in a penal colony at 
the antipodes. Now, if it were possible 
for any mortal man to discharge the duties 
of such an office, it is evident that he 
ought to possess, not merely great mental 
powers, but a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the affairs of the different colo- 
nies; he should be brought up to the busi- 
ness, it should be the study of his life, and 
he should be appointed on account of his 
special aptitude to conduct such business. 
Is this the rule for selecting Secretaries of 
State for the Colonies ? Nothing of the 
kind. They are generally chosen hap- 
hazard from the chiefs of the two great po- 
litical parties in this or the other House of 
Parliament; and they retain their office, on 
the average, some eighteen months or 50. 
During the last nine years there have been 
no less than six Colonial Secretaries— 
namely, Lord Glenelg, Lord Normanby, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Lord Grey; all of them, 
acknowledge, are men of great ability; all 
of them, I believe, most anxious to us? 
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their abilities for the benefit of their coun- 

and of the colonies; but I feel per- 
suaded that one-third of them had little or 
no acquaintance with colonial affairs prior 
to their acceptance of office; just, there- 
fore, as they were beginning to learn the 
wants and interests of the more important 
colonies, and to acquire the first rudiments 
of colonial lore, they were succeeded by 
some other statesman, who had to com- 
mence his lessons as Secretary of State | 
for the Colonies, and to try his hand in | 
the despotic and irresponsible government | 
of some score or so of dependent States. | 

In fact, the Colonial Government of this 
country is an ever-changing, frequently 
well-intentioned, but invariably weak and 
ignorant despotism. Its policy varies in- 
cessantly, swayed about by opposite in- 
fluences; at one time directed, perhaps, by 
the West India body, the next instant by 
the Anti-Slavery Society, then by Cana- 
dian merchants, or by a New Zealand 
Company, or by a Missionary Society: it 
is everything by turns, and nothing long; 
Saint, Protectionist, Freetrader, in rapid | 
succession; one day it orignates a project, 
the next day it abandons it, therefore all 
its schemes are abortions, and all its mea- } 
sures are unsuccessful; witness the econo- 
mical condition of the West Indies, the | 
frontier relations of the Cape of Good | 
Hope, the immoral state of Van Diemen’s | 
Land, and the pseudo-systematie colonisa- | 
tio and revoked constitution of New Zea- 
land, 

Such a government might suit serfs and 
other barbarians; but to men of our race, 
intelligent and energetic Englishmen, ac- 
customed to freedom and to local self-go- 
vernment, it is one of the most hateful and 
odious governments that can well be ima- 
gined. It is difficult to express the deep- 
seated hatred and contempt which is felt 
for the Colonial Office by almost every de- 
pendency subject to its sway. If you 
doubt this fact, put the question to the 
West Indies and the Mauritius; put the 
same question to Van Diemen’s Land, to 
New South Wales, to New Zealand, and 
your other Australian colonies; from all 
of them you will receive the same answer, 
and the same prayer to be freed from the 
control of the Colonial Office. Even the 
Canadas are not content, though they have 
responsible government; and though, in 
Most respects, they are virtually indepen- 
dent of the Colonial Office, yet every now 
and then the Colonial Office contrives to 
produce irritation by stupid interference in 
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some question of minor importance, such 
as the regulations of a banking bill, or the 
amount of a petty salary. 

Though the colonies have ample reason 
to complain of the manner in which their 
affairs are administered by the Colonial 
Office in this country, they have still 
greater reason to complain of the gover- 
nors and other functionaries who are sent 
by the Colonial Office to the colonies; for, 
generally speaking, they are chosen, not 
on account of any special aptitude for, or 
knowledge of, the business they will have 
to perform, but for reasons foreign to the 
interest of the colonies. For instance, 
poor relations, or needy dependants of 
men having polical influence; officers in 
the Army or Navy who have been unsuc- 
cessful in their professions; briefless bar- 
risters; electioneering agents; importunate 
applicants for public employment, whose 
employment in this country public opinion 
would forbid; and at times, even discredit- 
able partisans whom it is expedient to get 
rid of in the colonies; these are the mate- 
rials out of which the Colonial Office has 
too frequently manufactured its governors 
and other functionaries. Therefore, in 
most eases they are signally unfit for the 
duties which they have to perform, and 
being wholly ignorant of the affairs of the 
colony to which they are appointed, they 
become the tools of one or other of the co- 
lonial factions; whence perpetual jealousies 
and never-ending feuds. The governors, the 
judges, and the other high functionaries, are 
generally on hostile terms. The governors 
remove the judges, the judges appeal to us 
for redress; every year a petition or two 
of this kind comes under the consideration 
of Parliament. To settle such questions 
the Colonial Office has just created a new 
tribunal, composed of an ex-Indian judge 
and railway commissioner, and of an ex- 
permanent Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies; the one with little knowledge 
of colonial affairs, the other famed for 
years as the real head of the colonial sys- 
tem, and therefore reputed to be the evil 
genius of the colonics. It would be easy 
to cite instances which have occurred dur- 
ing the last ten years which would illus- 
trate every one of these positions. I for- 
bear, however, from mentioning names, as 
the facts are notorious to every one who 
has taken any interest in colonial affairs. 

It is no wonder that the colonies are 
discontented, and that they are badly and 
expensively governed. Is there any re- 
medy for this state of things? I have 
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traced the evil to its source in the colonial 
system of the Colonial Office. Can that 
system be amended? It appears to me 
that the Colonial Office, as an instrument 
for governing the colonies, must always be 
far inferior to any mode of self-government 
by the colonists. For it is evident that at 
least in ninety-nine cases out of every hun- 
dred, the colonists, the men on the spot, 
must be better judges of their own inter- 
ests than honourable gentlemen far away 
in Downing-street can possibly be. It is 
evident, likewise, that (though the empire 
at large has a deep interest in the good 
and economical government of the colonies; 
though all of us here present are most sin- 
cerely desirous that the colonies should be 
contented and happy), yet we have other 
things to do besides studying colonial af- 
fairs and looking after the Colonial Office. 
Therefore, the Colonial Office is virtually 
irresponsible; it may play what pranks it 
pleases; it is only when we have to pay 
for a Canadian insurrection, or a Kafir 
war, that an outry is raised, and the 
Colonial Office is called to account, and 
then there is not above a score of us 
who know anything about the subject, 
even after a laborious study of the docu- 
ments carefully prepared for the pur- 
pose by the Colonial Office. Remember, 
likewise, that implicit reliance cannot be 
placed on those documents. Some, for 
instance, are long didactic despatches, 
written for the sole purpose of being pre- 
sented to Parliament, not intended to pro- 
duce any specific results in the colonies; 
but full of well-turned periods, containing 
lofty sentiments and apparently statesman- 
like views, calculated to gain credit for the 
Office, and to satisfy the minds of honour- 
able, ignorant, and confiding Members, 
who soon afterwards forget all about the 
matter. Again, as a collection of materials 
for enabling the House to form a judgment 
with regard to colonial affairs, those docu- 
ments are not to be trusted, for, generally 
speaking, they are tainted with partiality, 
and necessarily so; because they are se- 
lected out of a vast mass, on account of 
their supposed importance—of that im- 
portance the Colonial Office is the sole and 
irresponsible judge—it determines without 
appeal what shall be produced and what 
shall be suppressed—in so doing, it must 
obey the unchanging laws of human na- 
ture, and attach greater importance to 
those documents which confirm its views, 
and less importance to those which are ad- 
verse to its opinions; the former, therefore, 
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obtain its special care, and are sure to be 
produced ; the latter are comparatively 
neglected, and liable to be forgotten and 
suppressed; the result is inevitable, name. 
ly, partial statements; instances of human 
fallibility, affording incontestable proofs of 
the impossibility under which this House 
labours of forming a correct judgment with 
regard to colonial affairs. For similar reg. 
sons the Colonial Office labours under g 
similar difficulty, because the statements 
made to it by the colonial authorities must 
frequently be of a partial character, and 
at times wholly untrustworthy; yet always 
months and sometimes whole years elapse 
before any explanation of those statements 
can be obtained. Therefore ignorance and 
irresponsibility are the characteristic de- 
fects of our present mode of governing the 
colonies. For these defects there is no 
remedy but local self-government. 

Hence I come to the conclusion, that we 
should delegate to the colonies all powers 
of local legislation and administration 
which are now possessed by the Colonial 
Office, with the reservation only of those 
powers the exercise of which would be 
absolutely inconsistent wit! the sovereignty 
of this country, or might be directly in- 
jurious to the interests of the whole en- 
pire. It appears to me that the powers 
that ought to be so reserved, are few in 
number, and could easily be defined. To 
determine them, it would be necessary 
merely to consider what are the benefits 
which this country may derive from the 
colonies, and what is requisite to secure 
the continuous enjoyment of those benefits. 

Colonies are useful either as affording 
markets for our produce, or outlets for our 
population. To prove their utility as mar- 
kets, my hon. Friend the Member for Lis- 
keard, in his most able and admirable 
speech in 1843, on systematic colonisation, 
showed that the rate of consumption of 
British produce and manufactures, per 
head of the population, was very much 
greater in colonies than in other cour 
tries. Of the correctness of this position 
there can be no dobut. In 1844, Conti- 
nental Europe, with a population of about 
220,000,000 of inhabitants, did not con- 
sume more than 24,000,000. worth of our 
produce and manufactures; whilst our ¢o- 
lonies (including the United States), with 
a populatien not exceeding 25,000,000, 
consumed 16,000,0007. worth of our goods. 
Therefore, while the rate of consumption 
of our goods did not exceed 2s. 2d. a head 
in Continental Europe, it amounted to 8 
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, head in the United States, 1. 12s. a 
head in our other colonies. It must, how- 
wer, be admitted, that a considerable 


tion of our trade with our subject colo- | 


nies, consists of goods sent to defray the 


cost of our establishments there. Making, | 
however, every fair deduction on that ac- | 
count, still it cannot be denied that they | 


are excellent markets for our goods; it is 
very unfortunate, therefore, that they cost 
us so much as 16s. a head of their popu- 
lation, for government and defence, as that 
sum must absorb the greater portion of, if 
not all, the profit of our trade with those 
colonies. 

To show the utility of colonies as out- 
lets for our population, I may refer to the 
reports of the Emigration Commissioners, 
from which it appears that in the course 
of the last twenty years 1,673,803 per- 
sons have emigrated from this country, of 
whom 825,564 went to the United States; 
702,101 to the North American colonies, 


127,188 to the Australian colonies, and | 
It would be in-| 


19,090 to other places. 
teresting to know what has been the cost 


of this emigration, and how it has been de- | 


frayed. I cannot put it down at less than 
20,000,0001. sterling, of which about 
1,500,0007. were paid out of the proceeds 
of land sales in the Australian colonies. 
This emigration has varied considerably in 
amount from year to year; from the mini- 
num of 26,092 persons in 1828, to the 
maximum of 258,270 persons last year. 
If averages of five years be taken, it 
appears to have gone on steadily increas- 
ing inamount; for on the average of the 
five years ending with 1832, it amounted 
to 60,000 persons a year; ending with 
1837, to 66,000 persons a year; ending 


with 1842, to 86,000 persons a year; and | 


ending with 1847, to 121,000 persons a 
year. Therefore, the habit of emigrating 
isconfirmed, and becoming more powerful 
every day; and therefore colonies are be- 
coming more useful as outlets for our po- 
pulation, 

Therefore, free trade with the colonies, 
and free aceess to the colonies, should, in 
my opinion, be the sole end and aim of the 
dominion which Great Britain still retains 
over her colonies. By keeping these two 
objects distinetly in view, by bestowing 
upon the colonies all powers of local legis- 
lition and administration which are not 
absolutely inconsistent with these objects 
and the sovereignty of this country, I be- 
lieve that our colonial expenditure might 
be greatly diminished in amount, and that 
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| our colonial empire would flourish and be- 
| come of incalculable utility to this country. 
| I do not propose to abandon any portion 
of that empire. I only complain that it is 
of so little use to us; that it is a vast tract 
of fertile desert, which cost us 4,000,0002, 
sterling a year, and yet only contains a 
million and a half of our race. Would it 
not be possible to people this desert with 
active and thriving Englishmen? To 
cover it with communities composed of 
men with wants, habits, and feelings simi- 
lar to our own, anxious to carry on with 
us a mutually beneficial trade? In this 
_ country, every trade, every profession, and 
every branch of industry are overstocked; 
in every quarter there is a fierce competi- 
tion for employment. On the contrary, in 
the colonies, there is an equally fierce 
competition for labour of every kind. Now, 
is there any mode of bridging over the 
oceans that intervene, so that our colonies 
may be to the united kingdom, what the 
backwoods are to the United States? If 
such a plan could be devised, if it could be 
earried into execution, it might tend to 
solve the most difficult economical problems 
of England and of Ireland. 

| To carry such a plan into execution, 
‘two things would be requisite. First, 
'funds wherewith to convey the poorer 
' classes to the colonies. How could such 
funds be obtained? The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield, the hon. Gentle- 
| man the Member for Gateshead, and my 
| hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard, have, 
| in their numerous and able speeches upon 
‘this subject, told us that sufficient funds 
/could be obtained by the sale of waste 
| lands, according to the well-known plan of 
Mr. Wakefield. I hold the same opinion. 
I firmly believe that with continuous and 
systematic emigration, sufficient funds 
could be so obtained. But I will suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that they must 
be obtained, for the present, from some 
other source. Now, I ask the House to 
consider, first, that we spend four millions 
sterling a year in the colonies on Army, 
Navy, Ordnance, Commissariat, Kafir wars, 
Canadian rebellions, and the like; secondly, 
that for half four millions—the sum which 
I propose to save by a reduction of colonial 
expenditure—we might send annually to 
Australia 150,000 persons, and to Canada 
twice that number. I ask the House, at 
the expiration of ten or fifteen years, from 
which of these two modes of expending 
the public money would the nation derive 
the greater benefit? Our Army, Navy, 
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and Ordnance cost us at present from six | classes of society should migrate together 
to seven millions sterling a year more | forming new communities, analogous to 
than they did in 1835, when their force | that of the Parent State. On such prinei- 
was ample for the defence of the empire. | ples alone have successful colonies been 
What have we to show in return for this | founded in ancient or modern times, On 
enormous increase of expenditure? A | such principles the colonies of Greece anj 
Canadian insurrection suppressed, a Kafir | of New England were founded. 
war terminated, barren trophies in India,! For instance, from the overcrowded ¢i. 
the gates of Somnauth, Hong-Kong, La- | ties of Greece the colonists departed under 
buan, and the Falkland Islands. What | the guidance of their foremost men; the 
should we have had to show for it had carried along with them the images of 
only a portion of it been expended on co- their heroes and their gods, whose common 
lonisation? A third part of it—the two worship linked them for ever to their an. 
millions a year which I affirm can be spared cient home—arrived at their destination, 
from our colonial expenditure—would have | they formed States after the model of the 
been sufficient in ten years to double or parent city; they flourished in wealth, ex. 
triple the British population af our colonial | celled in all the arts of civilised life, ex. 
empire. tended the empire, and added to the renown 
For instance, that sum would in ten! of the Dorian or Ionian name. Not dissi- 
years have conveyed a million and a half milar in principle was the old English 
of our fellow-citizens to Australasia: where mode of colonising, except that our colo. 
the climate is so peculiarly suited to our | nies, instead of commencing their exist- 
race, where abundance of food can easily | ence as independent States, professed their 
be obtained; there, flourishing and con- | allegiance to the mother country; but their 
tented, they would have been anxious to | charters gave them all the essential powers 
purchase our produce and manufactures; | of self-government, and complete control 
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wealthy States, worthy of the British 
name, would have been generated, carry- 
ing on with us an enormous trade; sclf- 
governed they would have needed neither 
army nor navy to protect them, and would 
have gladly defrayed every local expense. 
That would have been a colonial empire to 
boast about. 

Again, the same sum of two millions 
sterling a year would, in ten years, have 
conveyed to North America some three 
millions; say, of Irishmen. With that 
sum I believe you might have created 
beyond the Atlantic a new and happy Ire- 
land, so attractive to the Celtie race that 
they would have migrated in shoals from 
the old and unhappy Ireland, and thus, per- 
haps, have enabled you to solve that fear- 
ful problem, which neither Gagging Bills, 


nor Coercion Bills, nor Alien Bills, nor | 


even a repeal of the Union, will ever solve. 
That, indeed, would have been a feat for a 
great statesman to acccomplish, and would 
have covered his name with immortal re- 
nown! I do grudge the four millions a 
year which we squander upon our colonies, 
when I consider what might be done with 
half that sum for the benefit of this coun- 
try, and of the colonies, by means of sys- 
tematic colonisation. 

But to colonise beneficially, it is neces- 
sary that the higher and richer, as well 
as the poorer classes; that the employers 
of labour as well as the employed; that all 


over their internal affairs. They flourished 
rapidly, were most loyal, and sincerely at- 
tached to our empire, till we drove them 
| into just rebellion by our new colonial sys- 
tem. Very different from these successful 
modes of colonising has been that of the 
Colonial Office. It has been either a sho- 
velling out of paupers or a transportation of 
| criminals, whereby some of the fairest 
| portions of the British dominions have been 
converted into pest-houses of pauperism, 
|or sinks of iniquity, polluting the earth 
| with unheard-of diseases and unmention- 
‘able crimes. No gentleman, no man of 
birth or edueation, who knows anything 
| about the matter, would ever think of em: 
| grating to a colony, to be under the con- 
| trol of the Colonial Office. But if the eolo- 
|/nies were properly planted, and self-go- 
verned according to the old fashion, thea 
our kinsmen and friends, instead of over- 
stocking the liberal professions, instead of 
overcrowding the Army and Navy, where 
no career is open for them, would seek 
their fortunes in the colonies and prosper. 
For we are by nature a colonising people. 
The same destiny that led our forefathers 
from their homes in the farthest east, still 
urges us onwards to oceupy the uninhabited 
regions of the west and the south; and 
Ameriea, and Australia, and New Zealand, 
anxiously expect our arrival to convert 
their wastes into happy abodes of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 
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In making these observations, I wish 
nerely to show, that if vast sums of money 
are to be expended on the colonies, they 
ean be expended in a manner far more be- 
yeficial to the interests both of the colonies 
and of the rest of the empire than they 
have been hitherto expended. I do not, 
however, intend to propose to the House 
any plan of systematic colonisation, or any 
grant of public money for that purpose. 
My only objects, at present, are reduction 
of useless expenditure, and reform of bad 
colonial government, which are things 
good in themselves without reference to 
any ulterior measures. But I will pre- 
sume to express my belief that there is a 
great and noble career open for any states- 
man who, possessing the power, shall with 
frm and vigorous determination, curtail 
that expenditure, reform that system of 
government, and, at the same time, pro- 
mote systematic colonisation. In what 


wanner colonial expenditure can be cur- 
tailed without detriment to the interests of 
the empire, in what manner the system of 
colonial government can be amended for 
the benefit of the colonies, I have attempted 
toshow; and in the hope that I have suc- 
ceeded in proving that that expenditure 


ought to be curtailed, and that system of 
government ought to be amended, I take 
the liberty of moving the resolution :— 

“That it is the opinion of this IIouse that the 
Colonial Expenditure of the British Empire de- 
mands inquiry, with a view to its reduction ; and 
that to accomplish this object, and to secure 
greater contentment and prosperity to the Colo- 
nists, they ought to be invested with large powers 
for the administration of their local affairs.” 


And if the Government will accede to this 
Motion, 1 give notice that next Session I 
shall follow up this subject by moving for 
a Committee of Inquiry. 

Mr. HUTT rose with considerable diffi- 
dence to address the House, after a speech 
which had displayed such great ability and 
such extensive knowledge of the subject; 
but he rose with great confidence to second 
the Motion of the hon. Baronet. There 
was scarcely any opinion which the hon. 
Baronet had expressed in the course of 
his extended speech which he was not pre- 
pared to maintain and support. He agreed 
with the hon. Baronet that the large ex- 
penditure which this country undertook on 
account of its colonies was productive of 
Very little beneficial result in its applica- 
tion, He believed, too, that this expendi- 
ture was sometimes admitted as a justifi- 
tation of the perpetual and mischievous 
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meddling of the Colonial Office with the 
internal affairs of the colonies. The idea 
of colonial administration to which these 
evils were incident was a very miserable 
substitute for the policy which in former 
times regulated the relations between this 
country and the colonies; that policy was 
inexpensive, it was practically beneficial to 
the colonies, and did not require that those 
who administered it should be overwhelm- 
ed with an amount of business which no 
human capacity could properly execute. 
He was astonished that Earl Grey should 
have been led for one moment to support 
such a system as this. Did the system 
werk well? The working was absolutely 
ridiculous. Look at the present feeling 
existing in the colonies in regard to their 
administration. It was said this was one 
of the ancient institutions of the country; 
that it was hallowed by long associations. 
The very reverse was the fact. Gentlemen 
were alive who remembered the time when 
no Colonial Office existed. It was not his 
intention to speak with disrespect of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Colonial De- 
partment; but to whatever individual the 
fault might be attributed, it was notorious 
that the working of the Colonial Office was 
in the highest degree unsatisfactory; and 
one of the most offensive features in the 
system arose from the fact of its perfect 
irresponsibility. There was a strange and 
mysterious agency always at work in the 
Colonial Office, with which nobody could 
cope, and which nobody could understand. 
A party of persons interested in one of 
the colonies paid a visit, in the character 
of a deputation, to the Secretary of State. 
They laid before him some colonial evil, 
and asked for redress. A remedy was 
proposed, and the parties took leave of the 
Minister, thankful for the kindness with 
which he had attended to their interest; 
and reported to their friends that nothing 
was more satisfactory than the interview 
they had had. They expected they were 
going to have their grievances redressed; 
but by and by, on the same evening per- 
haps, at some dinner party or ball room, 
some attaché of the Colonial Office made it 
apparent that all their expectations were 
idle—that the Colonial Office had no inten- 
tion of carrying out the measures—and 
that in fact the deputation had only lost 
their time, and mistaken their errand. 
What could be more offensive than to find 
that these irregular communications—these 
backstairs announcements—were better 
founded than the solemn assurances of the 
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Secretary of State? It was impossible 
that these sort of proceedings could often 
go forward without creating extensive and 
well-founded discontent; for this irregular 
influence was always exercised on the side 
of obstruction and bad feeling. His hon. 
Friend had called attention to the most 
flourishing colony of South Australia. 
That colony had the single advantage of 
costing this country nothing. The per- 
sons who founded that colony deserved 
every encouragement from the Colonial 
Office; but the whole encouragement they 
had reecived from the Colonial Office would 
afford an entertaining article in the col- 
umns of Punch. The colony of South 
Australia was formed in spite of the Colo- 
nial Office : it was now the most flourish- 
ing colony of the British Crown. The 
Colonial Office had an unlimited extent of 
fertile soil at their disposal; at home there 
was a people entirely disposed to colonisa- 
tion, and gifted with qualities most caleu- 
lated to succeed. There was a large 
amount of the working classes suffering 
from the circumstances of the times, and 
most anxious to obtain employment in dis- 
tant dependencies. There was also any 
amount of capital which could be employed 
with safety. With such elements, wisely 
and judiciously combined, the most magni- 
ficent results might be expected. What 
were the results? The Colonial Office had 
made such use of these elements that they 
had rendered anything which deserved the 
name of colonisation almost impossible. 
He could appeal to the hon. Member for 
Liskeard, if in making this broad assertion 
he was not using the language of sober- 
ness and truth. Who were the parties 
who now proceeded to our colonies? Men 
of no character, adventurers and malcon- 
tents, and believers in El Dorado— men 
who did well in no country—formed the 
bulk of the present settlers, and it was 
out of materials such as these that you 
expected to produce great and flourishing 
colonies. There was at this moment a 
great desire amongst the working classes 
to emigrate to the colonies, and there were 
thousands of men in England pining for 
opportunities of distinction, willing to con- 
front any trial, if it would only lead to a 
career of honourable enterprise—men in- 
ferior in no high quality to those colonists 
who laid the foundations of our colonial 
empire—men whose presence amongst the 
emigrants would be an incalculable blessing 
both to them and any settlement to which 
they might proceed, but who would not 
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hear of the colonies on the terms on which 
they were now offered them. It used t) 
be said that the bold Anglo-Saxon colonists 
brought their Lares and their Vates with 
them; but that was not exactly the fact 
for they carried no such things with them, 
it was true they carried the Habeas (or. 
pus Act and the Bill of Rights with them, 
and every colonist might go to church ong 
Sunday if in the colony in which he was 
placed he had a chureh to goto. The 
most peculiar characteristic, however, of 
the system of colonisation was, that we, 
who were a monarchical people, had spread 
persons of democratic principles over the 
globe. It had been remarked by Mr. Fox 
of the British, that there was no system 
but the British constitution under which 
a British subject could live with comfort; 
but he had not described the character of 
the colonies. He believed that the subject 
was of the greatest importance—that the 
destinies of this country were intimately 
connected with our future colonial policy; 
and he was firmly impressed with the econ. 
viction that more depended upon our cob. 
nial policy than ever depended upon the 
issue of a battle, or upon the approach of a 
revolution. British colonisation was one 
of the most important subjects which could 
engage the attention of Parliament, and 
therefore he had pleasure in seconding the 
Motion. 

Mr. HAWES thought, whether he re- 
garded the importance of the subject in- 
volved in this debate, upon which he en- 
tirely concurred with his hon. Friend who 
had just sat down—or whether he con- 
sidered the magnitude of the subject, or 
the multiplicity of details which it involved 
—and admitting fully at the same time 
the propriety of discussing it; he must at 
the outset ask the House to extend to 
him its kindness and indulgence while 
he drew somewhat largely on its atten- 
tion. Both his hon. Friend who sup- 
ported the Motion, and the hon. Baro- 
net who introduced it, had impugned not 
only the colonial policy of the present 
day, but the whole colonial policy of Eng- 
land. Reproaches, too, had been heaped 
upon the Colonial Office and his noble 
Friend now at the head of it—reproaches 
in which he begged humbly to take his 
share. [Mr. Hurr: If the hon. Gentle- 
man alluded to him, he begged it to be 
distinctly understood that he cast no re 
proaches upon the noble Lord at the head 
of the Colonial Office.] He thought that 
what fell from his hon. Friend the Member 
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for Southwark (Sir W. Molesworth), did 
gst not only reproach upon the colonial 
ystem, but upon those who had long and 
now administered it. Now, it was not for 
him to presume to defend all the errors 
and defects which might in past times 
have characterised our colonial system ; 
but this he did say, that our colonial 
policy, taken as a whole, was the most 
successful and the most beneficial which 
the world had ever witnessed. He asked 
hon. Members who thought otherwise to 
point to any foreign colonial possessions 
either now or in past times where there 
had been the same success and the same 
progress. Let them point to any system 
of colonial government, ancient or modern, 
vhere free popular institutions had been so 
systematically established—where a free 
press and trial by jury were universally 
eonceded—where personal liberty and poli- 
tical power were so fully enjoyed, so freely 
conferred, as in the colonial possessions of 
the British empire. This was the system 
ofcolonial government he defended. Both 
his hon. Friends had referred to and! lauded 
what they were pleased to call ‘* the old 
colonial system.’’ Now, much as he had 
endeavoured to ascertain what that sys- 
tem was, he owned that the phrase re- 
ferred to conveyed to his mind no very de- 
finite idea. He had heard it said that 
the old colonies of America were to be 
taken as a model by which we were to be 
guided in amending our colonial system. 
Now, he ‘hardly knew one of those colo- 
nies which had not been exposed to the 
direst vicissitudes and misfortunes and 
disasters, recurring, too, through long pe- 
riods of time; and when hon. Gentlemen 
talked of colonies to be formed and found- 
ed, comprising every grade of society, he 
asked them to tell him when and where 
they found members of the aristocracy, and 
men of great eminence under the older co- 
lnial system, going out for the purposes 
of colonisation. They might be found 
going out for the purposes of gaining 
wealth, tempted by the possession of slave 
abour—they might find them going out 
simply from motives of gain—but certainly 
not for the purpose of colonisation in the 
sense in which we now understood the 
tem. He believed there was not one co- 
lony of recent foundation to which we 
night not point as a triumphant contrast 
to the chequered progress of the old Ame- 
nean colonies. Whether we looked to 
New Zealand, or South Australia, or Port 
hilip, or any other place where we had 
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attempted to found a colony—everywhere 
the most marked success had attended 
our efforts, so much so, that it ought to 
encourage us to continue in the course 
which contrasted so beneficially with the 
older colonies to which reference had been 
made. Not one of the old American colo- 
nies had succeeded so rapidly, for instance, 
as South Australia—not one. He was, 
therefore, not disposed to recur to the old 
colonial system, as it was called, when he 
remembered that it comprehended both 
monopoly and slavery within its supposed 
elements of suecess—nor was he disposed 
to look with favour upon that system until 
he had ascertained more definitely from 
his hon. Friend what that system really 
was to which he referred. The hon. 
Member for Southwark had referred to the 
patronage of the Colonial Office. He 
thought he had heard him say, that none 
but needy adventurers, men with Par- 
liamentary influence, were appointed to 
important positions in our colonies. His 
hon. Friend, he thought, might have 
recollected name after name of men who 
had held high office in the colonies, some 
even at the present moment, which would 
give the most decisive answer to this 
charge. Hedid not now speak of the exer- 
cise of patronage by his noble Friend at 
the head of the Colonial Department— 
what he said applied to and included 
those who had preceded him. His hon. 
Friend might have recollected the names 
of many Governors of our colonies, which 
would show to the House that men of 
distinguished ability and the highest cha- 
racter had then, as now, been called to 
fill official positions. He might have recol- 
lected the name of Lord Metcalfe first in 
Jamaica, and subsequently in Canada; 
of Lord Elgin also, first in Jamaica, and 
afterwards in Canada, which he now so ably 
governed, in harmony with the feelings and 
wishes of the people; of Sir Harry Smith 
at the Cape of Good Hope; of Sir W. 
Colebrooke, now going out to Barbadoes 
—men all marked out by peculiar ability, 
and eminently fitted for their duties. It 
appeared to be necessary to remind the 
House of these appointments, since they 
were overlooked by his hon. Friends. They 
were now speaking not to England only, 
but to the colonies, and it was important 
to show that the appointments to high 
places in our distant possessions had noi 
been made from the unworthy motives 
which had been assigned; but that men 
had been appointed whose ability had been 
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proved by the success which had attended 
their administration. He might refer to 
more recent appointments—to Mr. More 
O’Ferrall, Governor of Malta. Was there 
any man could impugn that appoint- 
ment? To Captain Grey, Governor of 
New Zealand. Was there any man could 
impugn that appointment? To Lord 
Harris at Trinidad, and to many others, 
which would equally show that the mo- 
tives assigned had not influenced these ap- 
pointments to the government of our colo- 
nies. His hon. Friend had said, that he 
was for conferring upon the colonies at 
once a large measure of self-government; 
but he understood him at the same time to 
say, that he was for abandoning none of 
our colonies. It followed, therefore, as a 
general rule, that all our colonies should 
be self-governed. Now, he admitted toa 
very large extent, that wherever a colony 
was found fitted for that form of govern- 
ment, the home authorities were bound to 
confer it; but when his hon. Friend looked 
over our colonial empire, he would find 
that that general maxim admitted of great 
and necessary qualification. Take, for in- 
stance, Canada, where self-government has 
been carried to the utmost point. Did his 
hon. Friend mean to say that he would ap- 
ply the same form of government to the 
little island of Nevis? Take the Mauritius, 
which was excluded from self-government. 
That was a colony partaking of a military 
character as well as a colony; in which im- 
perial interests had to be consulted, as 
well as the welfare of the colonist. Both 
could now be reconciled. But if a perfect 
system of self-government prevailed, impe- 
rial interests would clearly become subordi- 
nate, and in the upholding of these inte- 
rests the colony was deeply interested. 
Then, again,where there were hostile races, 
or where Europeans were in a minority, 
would his hon. Friend give local self-go- 
vernment to a mere European minority, 
and thus, perhaps, place absolute power 
in their hands? It was here that the mo- 
derating influence of the Crown came in, 
and had been useful in maintaining a har- 
monious action between hostile races and 
between unequal numbers of different races; 
a result which, from obvious causes, could 
searcely be expected from placing power 
without control in the hands of a European 
minority. Experience here was a safer guide 
than mere speculation. Our colonial pos- 
sessions might be grouped in four classes. 
There was first our territorial possessions, 
over the surface of which we sought to dif- 
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fuse our race, name, and language. The 
varied essentially one from another, Such 
were our North American and Austra. 
lian colonies, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. Then there were the plantations 
the great object of which was to supply 
tropical produce to this country. There 
were great anomalies and difficulties jy 
the way of applying self-government to 
these islands, obvious to the most casual 
observer. Then there were our trading 
possessions, our great commercial depits, 
such as Hong-Kong, Labuan, and our 
various possessions on the west coast of 
Africa. Those possessions were held for 
different purposes of policy and interest, 
and did not admit of one uniform system 
of government. Then there were the 
great military stations, but which he under. 
stood his hon. Friend did not mean to 
inelude in his sweeping policy. This ge- 
neral survey of the colonial possessions 
of the country showed the impossibility of 
subjecting them to any one system of 
government. The government must be 
varied with the variation of their neces- 
sities and peculiarities, which forbade, even 
if it were possible, the uniform application 
of one system through all our colonial 
possessions. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Baronet in thinking that local self- 
government ought to be the rule. He was 
not at all disposed to interfere with that as 
the general rule; and, whenever a colony 
or a community was fitted to receive that 
form of government, it ought to be the 
first duty of this country to confer that 
privilege upon it. He was prepared to 
show, that this had been the guiding prin- 
ciple of our colonial policy. Whilst he was 
glad to hear that his hon. Friend did 
not propose to abandon the colonies, it 
followed, whilst they were retained, that 
some form of home or central govern 
ment must exist, whether, as now, by 
the responsible superintendence of the Se- 
erctary of State for the Colonies, or bya 
colonial commission as proposed by some 
high authorities. But a home or cet- 
tral authority must be retained in some 
form or shape very similar to that which at 
present existed. The hon. Member for 
Gateshead had talked of the despotic all 
thority of the Colonial Office; and so did 
the hon. Member for Southwark. What 
did they mean? Despotie authority ! Where 
was it exercised? The Colonial Minister 
was amenable to Parliament. The humble 
individual who now addressed the House 
was there to explain and defend, as far as 
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he thought it could with justice be de- 
fended, the colonial policy of the country. 
The debates relating to the government of 
New Zealand could scarcely be forgotten. 
They were an answer to the charge of des- 
potic authority. And equally so was the 
wer of moving for papers which the 
House possessed. The debates upon the 
government of New Zealand, the full dis- 
closure of every transaction in that colony, 
were equally an answer to the allegation 
that any secret influence existed—a charge 
rather made to give zest to speeches in 
that House, than founded upon fact. Such 
an imputation was calculated to injure the 
just authority of the Colonial Government; 
and he regretted that for a mere passing 
purpose such observations should be made. 
But he would now proceed to state how far 
the principles of self-government, or respon- 
sible government, had been recognised as 
part of that colonial policy which he defend- 
ed. Wouldany onedeny that Canada possess- 
ed the largest measure of self-government ? 
She made her own laws with scarcely any 
interference; she imposed her own taxes; 
sheexpended their produce. She possessed 
the largest powers of self-government any 
colony ever possessed. Not only had she 
local self-government, but she had respon- 
sible government; and never had Canada 
enjoyed it so fully as since Lord Elgin 
had held the reins of government. He 
acted without reference to one party or 
the other; and the Ministry he appointed 
to conduct the affairs of the country was 
the Ministry in which the majority of 
the Assembly had confidence. Such was 
the principle of colonial government in 
Canada; and he must add, that Canada, 
when throughout Europe the greatest 
anxiety prevailed, and the greatest changes 
were taking place, was perfectly tranquil 
and contented with the Government she 
possessed. In Canada, no attempt had 
been made to create either excitement, or 
even advocate a change of government. 
Qn the contrary, the people relied on the 
Government they had, which was that of 
the majority of the Assembly; and in con- 
formity, therefore, with the wishes of the 
majority of the people electing the members 
of that Assembly. Canada, then, pre- 
sented a case in which responsible govern- 
ment had been carried to a practical and 
successful result. New Brunswick present- 
another instance. There a complete 
‘ystem of local self-government existed. 
He held in his hand an extract of a de- 
spatch which his noble Friend at the head 
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of the Colonial Department had addressed, 
in June, 1848, to the Governor of New 
Brunswick :— 


Government. 


“ The principle on which, in my judgment, the 

Governor of a representative colony, such as New 
Brunswick, should act, is that of endeavouring to 
form such a council as he thinks will command 
the greatest confidence from the inhabitants and 
their representatives, and, when constructed, to 
give to it all fair support in carrying on the go- 
vernment of the province, while at the same time 
he should carefully abstain from committing him- 
self to the interest of any one political party in 
such a manner as to place him under any diffi- 
culty in giving similar constitutional support to 
their opponents, if through any change in public 
opinion, a change of his council should become ne- 
cessary.” 
Such were the principles on which his 
noble Friend had acted with respect to 
New Brunswick. The hon. Baronet seem- 
ed to think he had enunciated a new prin- 
ciple, which had never heretofore been act- 
ed on. In Nova Scotia, again, a change 
of Administration had taken place. The 
province was satisfied with the change; 
and the Administration was now conducted 
by the new Ministry, having the assent 
of the Assembly, and the Governor giving 
them his cordial support, according to the 
instructions of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Colonial Department. He would 
quote a passage from a despatch dated 
November 3, 1846, addressed to Sir John 
Harvey, the Governor of Nova Scotia, in 
which his noble Friend said— 

“The object with which I recommend to you 
this course, is that of making it apparent that any 
transfer which may take place of political power 
from the hands of one party in the province to 
those of another, is the result, not of an act of 
yours, but of the wishes of the people themselves, 
as shown by the difficulty experienced by the re- 
tiring party in carrying on the government of 
the province according to the forms of the consti- 
tution.” 


Well, then, Nova Scotia also had a consti- 
tution, had local self-government. Gene- 
rally, the North American possessions of 
this country enjoyed the large and full 
fruits of the British constitution. But the 
hon. Member for Southwark made some 
rather harsh observations on the Bill of 
his noble Friend for the government of 
New Zealand, overlooking altogether the 
liberal and constitutional character of that 
Bill. The hon. Member was not very 
accurate in what he said. That Bill, he 
was disposed to think, did confer a good 
constitution; in that Bill, for the first time, 
there was introduced this most important 
provision—a provision for a franchise to 
the native population. It was, he believed, 
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the first time in the history of the colonies 
that the attempt had been made to intro- 
duce the natives to the exercise of politi- 
cal power; and there were many who would 
soon become qualified to exercise the pri- 
vileges conferred. A more intelligent race 
did not exist—men more fitted to make 
good subjects of the Queen. With respect 
to Australia, his hon. Friend had said, the 
constitution had given great dissatisfac- 
tion in the colony: now no constitution had 
been proposed. How stood the fact? A 
despatch, not a Bill, had been sent out to 
elicit the opinions of the colonists. The 
object of his noble Friend was to place 
a general measure before the colonists. 
Their opinion was adverse to the scheme 
thus propounded—the Bill which Lord 
Grey intended to propose was at an end— 
and the future Bill which, in consequence, 
it might be his duty to propose—would be 
founded upon the existing constitution of 
New South Wales, with full power to 
amend it as the wants or wishes of the 
colony should suggest. That was surely 


not a measure indicating despotic autho- 
rity, or a determination to govern the 
colonies without consulting them. Then 
it was said, the Cape ought to have repre- 


sentative government. What had been 
done? His hon. Friend had attempted 
to show that an indisposition existed on 
the part of the Government to grant a con- 
stitution and local self-government to the 
Cape. The fact was quite the reverse. 
Among the papers printed and presented 
to the House was a despatch dated the 10th 
of December, 1841, from Sir G. Napier, 
then Governor of the Cape, to Lord Stan- 
ley, recommending a representative go- 
vernment for the Cape. Lord Stanley 
replied in a despatch, in which he made 
many objections to the scheme, but ex- 
pressed a hope they would be successfully 
met. But the noble Earl at the head of 
the Colonial Department, having had his 
attention called to the subject, addressed 
the Governor in a despatch dated the 2nd 
of November, 1846, as follows— 


“T turn now to a totally different subject, on 
which I hope to receive the benefit of your advice 
and assistance so soon as the settlement of the 
affairs of Caffraria shall have left you leisure for 
the purpose. Ll advert to the applications which 
have been addressed to Her Majesty for the es- 
tablishment of a representative form of govern- 
ment in the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Iler Majesty’s Government entertain the strong- 
est prepossessions in favour of that system of co- 
lonial polity, and will be prompt to avail them- 
selves of any opportunity of extending it to the 
British settlements in Southern Africa.” 
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The House was aware that the progress of 
the Cape had been interrupted by the 
Kaffir war; and that the consequent state 
of the colony was unfavourable to the e. 
tablishment or consideration of constity. 
tional government. But peace had been 
restored; and to show that this great prin- 
ciple of our colonial government was not 
forgotten, he would now quote a passa, 
from a despatch of Sir Harry Smith, 
dated December 10, 1847: — 

“TI propose to myself, with reference to your 
Lordship’s despatch to me of the 10th of Septem. 
ber last, to embrace in one general report the 
remodelling of the whole of this Government upon 
a comprehensive view, ever regarding popular re- 
presentation as the true English form o govern- 
ment,” 

Thus the first thing Sir H. Smith did after 
the termination of the war was to turn his 
attention to the civil government of the eo- 
lony; and they had his assurance that he 
would speedily make a report upon the 
civil government of the Cape upon a po- 
pular basis. Passing now from their ter- 
ritorial possessions, they came to their co- 
lonies in the West Indies — the planta- 
tions. Here a different state of things ex- 
isted : there were small European commr- 
nities, and a large coloured population. 
Whether in Trinidad, or the smaller is- 
lands, or in British Guiana, the observation 
applied to all. He asked his hon. Friend 
if he was prepared to confer upon these 
colonies local self-government? If s0, 
one of two things must happen. They 
must either take precautions to secure a 
large and extended franchise for the co- 
loured population, or they must prepare 
for the small European minority exercising 
a power over the coloured population 
without control —a power he doubted 
whether any one who was well acquainted 
with these colonies would wish to see thus 
exercised. He spoke advisedly when he 
said—and he was sure that every one ac- 
quainted with the legislation of the West 
Indies for the last ten or fifteen years 
would bear him out—that the tendency 
of that legislation had been to pass laws 
with reference to the labouring population 
which would have more or less placed them 
in a state of entire subserviency to their 
masters; and he believed the influence of 
the Crown had heen most beneficially ex- 
ercised in controlling, on the one hand, the 
power of the Council and the Aseembly; 
and on the other in restraining the labour- 
ing population, and maintaining a harmo- 
nious action between those two portions 
of these communities. But then, It was 
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gid that colonies possessing representa- 
tive assemblies conducted their affairs 
more economically than those governed 
by the Crown. Now, they had no returns 
sufficiently correct to form any sound judg- 
ment upon this point. He must state 
candidly that he had found the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining anything like an 
accurate account, whether of population 
or of finance, or the expenditure and cost 
of government in the West India colonies 
having representative assemblies. He must 
candidly state, that if there were any colo- 
nies with regard to which there existed 
dificulties in ascertaining these matters, 
they were our West India colonies. New 
Zealand, New South Wales, and Australia 
supplied statistical returns of the greatest 
accuracy; but this was not the case with 
the colonies he had referred to. And 
with regard to the calculations of his hon. 
Friend, especially those relating to New 
South Wales, it must be remembered that 
the rapid introduction of 49,000 or 50,000 
emigrants would alter materially the cost 
of government, and affect the general re- 
sult when the cost of government was 
measured by its comparative cost per head 
of the population. Without accurate in- 
formation on these points, therefore, no 
results on which dependence could be placed 
could be obtained. He would refer to one 
instance. He held in his hand a return 
of the cost for one year of the government 
of British Guiana. The total cost, in- 
duding military expenses, (which were 
42,0001.,) was 313,0007. The mother 
country only contributed the amount re- 
quired for military protection, stipendiary 
magistrates, &e.; and of the 270,000/. 
which was raised by the colony, 100,000. 
was spent in immigration. [Mr. Barkiy: 
You mean dollars.] No. The accuracy of 
the amount was undoubted; 100,0002., 
not dollars, was spent in the importation of 
labourers; but his hon. Friend (Sir W. 
Molesworth) had not directed their atten- 
tion to this point. [Sir W. Motesworra 
specially excluded the expenses of immi- 
gration.] He did not so understand the 
statement of the hon. Baronet, and had 
therefore selected this colony as present- 
ing a remarkable instance of the apparent 
cost of the government, whilst it included 
80 large an amount for the importation 
of labour. Again, his hon. Friend had 
pointed out Hong-Kong as a settlement 
where great extravagance prevailed, and, 
ashe understood him, he objected to the 
Policy which led to its formation. Now, 
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when he referred to the reports from 
Hong-Kong, he found strong proofs of the 
wisdom of those who founded it. Sir J. 
Davis, in a despatch dated the 13th of 
March, 1847, forwarded the third blue 
book of the colony, being for the year 
1846, which showed that the income for 
that year had increased, from 22,0001. to 
27,0001. in 1847; and further, that whilst 
the income had increased, the expenditure 
had diminished, the difference amounting 
to 6,375l. Thus, while the income was in- 
creasing, the expenditure was decreasing. 
Hong-Kong was an important station, and 
was maintained for the protection of our 
trade, and not for the sake of patronage; and 
it could only be upheld by the aid of a naval 
and military foree. But it was not fair 
to charge that expenditure upon the colony. 
Indeed he might here remark that if they 
had no colonies they would still be obliged 
to maintain a large fleet and a considerable 
foree for the general protection of trade 
and commerce; so when the hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of the packet service in con- 
nexion with our colonies, he must pro- 
test against the hon. Gentleman’s inference, 
because it was clear that that service 
must be maintained, whether they had colo- 
nies or not. In the review which his hon. 
Friend had taken, he had but slightly no- 
ticed the island of Ceylon. Now, he was 
happy to tell the House that the fixed 
establishment in Ceylon had been recently 
placed under the review of the Council; 
and he was confident that in that island, 
as in other colonies, great reductions of 
expenditure might be and would be made. 
The tariff had been revised, and duties 
largely reduced already. He quite agreed 
with his hon. Friend, that it was their 
bounden duty to reduce the colonial ex- 
penditure in every case as far as was 
compatible with efficiency; and with re- 
gard to Ceylon, they had an earnest of 
this declaration by the Legislative Council 
having been called upon to review the cost 
of the fixed establishments, which had 
hitherto been withheld from their control. 
Many complaints had been made of the cost 
of the government of the Mauritius; but in 
September last, when there was a great 
probability of a commercial crisis in that 
colony, his noble Friend (Lord Grey), see- 
ing the approach of difficulties, urged upon 
the colonial government the duty of re- 
ducing the expenditure, and, consequently, 
the taxation of the island. They had now 
received from the Governor a reply to these 
instructions, from which it appeared that 
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there had been effected a reduction of 
taxation to the amount of 65,0001., in- 
cluding an immediate relief to the planters 
to the extent of 30,0001. a year, by 
taking off the stamp duty on the inden- 
tures of labourers; and relief to other classes 
tothe extent of 20,0007. He had now shown, 
that as regarded self-government there was 
every disposition to establish it where the 
colonies were in a condition to receive it; 
and as regarded the expenditure, he had 
shown two marked instances, namely, Cey- 
lon and the Mauritius, where taxation had 
been greatly reduced. He had proved that 
the Colonial Office had not been altogether 
idle in administering the affairs of the colo- 
nies. He would not detain the House to 
show the effect of our colonial policy; but 
it was important to state that our colonial 
trade was an increasing trade, whilst the 
cost of government was not increasing. 
The hon. Baronet had stated that for every 
pound sterling of exports 9s. were paid 
for the expenses of colonial government. 
If that were true the colonial system would 
indeed be indefensible on account of its 
extravagance; but he was confident that 
more accurate examination would show 
that it was incorrect. In 1845 the total 
value of British manufactures exported 
to the colonies was 15,100,0002., and 
that of the exports from the colonies was 
13,400,000. [Sir W. Moreswortn had 
referred only to our exports to the colonies; 
he never thought of introducing the value 
of colonial exports into the calculation. | 
He thought he was justified in taking both: 
if the cost of colonial government was to 
be thus tested, it should be proportioned 
to the whole capital employed; and not 
charged only on one portion of it; and look- 
ing at the case in that point of view, it 
would be seen that the cost of colonial 
government was far less than 9s. in the 
pound upon the value of imports and ex- 
ports combined. Remarks had been made 
upon what was called the meddling policy 
of the Colonial Office; and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gateshead had observed that 
South Australia would become a flourish- 
ing colony if the Colonial Office would 
but act wisely. [Mr. Hurr: I said if 
the Colonial Office would let it alone.] 
Let it alone! Why, if it had not been 
for the Colonial Office, the colony would 
have been bankrupt. South Australia had 
been essentially a pet colony with some 
gentlemen, and its management was as- 
signed to amateurs. The result was, that 
they brought the colony to the verge of 
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bankruptcy, and were obliged to come to 
the Colonial Office for a loan of 200,0001, 
Subsequently the government of the colony 
was transferred to the Colonial Office; and 
from that moment to the present it had 
been progressively in a flourishing condi- 
tion. With reference to the royalties 
on mines which had been referred to in 
terms of complaint, he begged to inform 
the House, that the tax had been esta. 
blished by Lord Stanley, after the most 
careful consideration. But the system 
had this inequality—that it only applied 
to some of the mines, because in many 
cases these had been opened after the 
land was sold, with all the minerals 
beneath it. Well, representations had 
been made to his noble Friend on the 
subject. His own impression was that the 
tax was a fair one; but representations 
continued to be made, and almost the last 
act of Earl Grey was to remove those 
duties. Now, before hon. Gentlemen made 
sweeping assertions, some inquiries ought 
to have been instituted. [Sir W. Mozzs- 
wortu: When were the royalties removed?] 
Very recently. [Sir W. Moreswort: 
Within the last three or four days?] No. 
The abolition had taken place sometime 
back, though only recently communicated 
to the colony. The progress of this and 
other colonies showed that the colonial 
policy of England had not been so unsue- 
cessful as the hon. Baronet represented, 
in proof of which he might refer to the 
progress which Port Philip had made. 
In 1844 its revenue was 69,0001., in 1846 
it was 96,000/.; in 1844 its imports 
amounted to 151,0001., in 1846 they reach- 
ed 316,000/.; in 1844 its exports were 
256,0001., in 1846 they amounted to 
425,0001. As regarded South Australia, 
to which he had already referred, the result 
was equally gratifying, as the following 
comparative statement would prove:— 
RETURN SHOWING THE GENERAL CONDITION OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA IN THE YEARS 1840, 1845, 
AnD 1846 :— ‘a ee 


1846. 


1845. 


1840. 





25,893 


22,390 
33,292 


26,218 


14,610 


Total population... 
2,503 


Acres in cultivation 





£ £ £ 
15,650 | 131,800 | $12,838 
«-| 30,199 | 32,099 | 52,406 

.| 169,966 | 36,182 | 49,388 


Exports of colonial 
produce ... 

Revenue ° 

Expenditure 














The copper ore exported from South Australia in 
1844 was valued at 4,009/., in 1845 at 17,1791. 
and in the two quarters of 1846 at 54,168/. 
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Take any one of the Australian colonies, 
and it will show a similar progress. It 
was true that upon some points, such as 
the minimum price of land for instance, 
dissatisfaction might prevail; but, gene- 
rally speaking, the colonies were progres- 
sing, and these colonies, if tested by the 

nerally thriving condition of settlers, 
might fairly be described as happy and 
contented. New Zealand was another 
instance of successful colonisation. [ Mr. 
Howe: No thanks to the Colonial Office. } 
The New Zealand Company applied to the 
Colonial Office for a loan, which was grant- 
ed toa liberal amount, and by the great 
ability and sound judgment of the Governor, 
Captain Grey, and the renewed exertions 
of the Company, the colony since that time 
had made rapid progress in prosperity. He 
would read an extract from a despatch of 
Governor Fitzroy to Lord Stanley, dated 
the 16th of September, 1844, which de- 
scribed the miserable condition of New 
Zealand at that time :— 

“The state of this colony is unprecedented and 
most critical; but I trust that the blessing of 
God on our utmost exertions in so good a cause 
will enable us to surmount every difficulty, how- 
ever threatening. We have no money, except the 
paper currency reported in my despatch of the 
15th of April last (No. 11). The receipts of cus- 
toms are diminishing monthly, owing to general 
poverty ; fees on grants to land cannot be paid, 
for the same reason ; and near 400 deeds of grant 
which I have signed since my arrival, are now 
lying in office, because those in whose favour they 
are made out are too poor to pay the fee required 
by law.” 


He would now refer only to the last de- 
spatch of Governor Grey, which was dated 
the 17th of March, 1848, to show the pre- 
sent state of the colony :-— 


“Firstly, I would generally report that peace 
and tranquillity prevail throughout every portion 
of New Zealand ; that the general revenue is ra- 
pidly increasing ; and that internal traffie and 
commerce are rapidly extending themselves—so 
much so, that I should think the native trade in 
manufactured goods had already become an ob- 
Ject of some consideration to British merchants ; 
although, as a great portion of this passes through 
Sidney, it may appear in Great Britain to be a 
trade with New South Wales. Secondly, upon 
the state of the native population generally, I 
would report that they are making rapid and re- 
markable progress in the arts of civilised life. 
The various reports I have transmitted upon their 
employment by the Ordnance department—upon 
their construction of roads and bridges—upon the 
number of small vessels owned by them—must all 
have elucidated the progress the native population 
are making.” 


Thus the native population was advancing 
In prosperity, and partaking in the general 
vantages of civilised government, mak- 
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ing not an unimportant feature in the pro- 
gress of modern colonisation. As regards 
the revenue, Governor Grey, on the 15th 
April, 1847, thus addresses the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies :— 


“In my despatch (No. 46) of the 12th May last, 
in stating the probable revenue for 1847, I esti- 
mated it at only 22,000/., adding that probably 
the estimated amount might fall below the real 
revenue, but that I thought it better to incur the 
risk of erring upon the side of under-caleulating 
the revenue, rather than upon that of leading Her 
Majesty’s Government to form too favourable an 
opinion of the financial state of the colony; at the 
same time I recorded my belief that the revenue 
would shortly exceed the estimated amount, and 
continue rapidly to increase. Probably the best 
idea that can be given of the increase which is 
taking place in the revenue will be conveyed by 
my stating, that the revenue of the colony of New 
Zealand, for the year 1845, amounted to only 
about 6,422/., or only to one-sixth of the revenue 
for the year 1847, calculated on the present rate 
of revenue, which will, however, I believe, rapidly 
increase.” 


Government. 


His hon. Friend had largely insisted on the 
excessive expenditure, naval and military, 
which appeared to have taken place in 
connexion with the colonies. Papers on 
the subject were presented to Parliament 
in 1832, and again in 1843 and 1844. He 
had his attention directed to these papers 
some time back, and he owned that he was 
struck with the rapid increase of the 
colonial expenditure, chiefly under these 
heads. Upon comparing the years to 
which he had referred, he found that the 
increase in the expenditure amounted to 
about 700,0007. In order to ascertain 
the cause, he had an account made 
out in detail, showing, under every head, 
how the increase arose; and one broad 
result was rather remarkable. He found, 
upon looking into the account, that 
nearly the whole of that increase was con- 
fined to three colonies—Canada, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and New South Wales; 
the latter being a great military station, 
and including New Zealand. To a certain 
extent he considered this a satisfactory re- 
sult, because he thought that the present 
condition of these colonies would place it 
in the power of the Government to reduce 
that expenditure. In all, war had ceased. 
The civil expenditure had not increased 
much—not more than 40,0001.; and when 
the House came to consider that new 
settlements had been made at St. Helena, 
the Falkland Islands, South Australia, and 
North Australia, the explanation of that 
increase was apparent. Neither had the 
naval expenditure increased much, the 
increase being not more than 8,000I. 
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He was bound to admit, however, that he 
thought the general expenditure, both that 
which might be considered imperial, as well 
as that which was properly colonial, might 
be reduced; but he did not think that that 
could be done by granting, without discri- 
mination, local self-government to all the 
colonies. The rule which he would ven- 
ture to lay down was, that as soon as a 
colony had arrived at that amount of 
population, and attained that amount of 
intelligence, which could furnish the mate- 
rials for good government, that then it 
was the bounden duty of a Secretary 
of State to grant local self-government. 
His hon. Friend had alluded to the con- 
stant interference of the Colonial Office 
with the legislation of the colonies. In 
order to ascertain the amount of that 
interference, a paper had been prepared, 
which showed that from the Ist of 
January, 1847, to the 30th of June, 
1848, no less than 912 laws or ordinances 
had been passed by colonial legislatures, 
of which only 55 had been objected to by 
the Colonial Office. He had the detailed 
objections in his hand, and if examined 
they would be found fully to justify this 
much misrepresented interference—they 


were objections calculated rather to im- 
prove than to impede good legislation. He 
was quite aware that the Colonial Office 
did not just now enjoy the good opinion 
of many of his hon. Friends; but he was 
at a loss to conceive or to trace that dis- 
like to any clear or intelligible cause. 


It was an office which must at all 
times be more or less verging upon un- 
popularity. Every man who had a 
crotchet upon emigration ran to the Co- 
lonial Office, and unless his plan were im- 
mediately adopted, of course he was a dis- 
appointed man. Again, it was sometimes 
the duty of the Colonial Secretary to dis- 
charge a colonial judge; and they and all 
their respective friends, of course, looked 
upon all connected with the office with a 
prejudiced eye. Colonial Secretaries some- 
times had to remove persons holding im- 
portant public situations, and those persons 
had their friends, who raised objections to 
the Colonial Office. But if the House 
would call to mind who had been the Co- 
lonial Ministers in past years, they would 
see that a general imputation of what was 
ealled despotism must be altogether un- 
founded. When the House recollected that 
Mr. Huskisson, Lord J. Russell, and Lord 
Glenelg had been Colonial Secretaries, he 
did not think that a desire to exercise des- 
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potic authority could be attributed with 
much justice to them. He could say with 
confidence that he believed those who had 
filled this high office, down to the time of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr, 
Gladstone), and including him in that emi. 
nent list, had conferred the greatest possi- 
ble benefit on the colonies, and had been 
actuated by the purest and most disinter. 
ested motives. He had now brought the 
observations which he had to make on the 
Motion of his hon. Friend t® a conclusion, 
He had not the least objection to the Mo- 
tion, which only carried out that course of 
policy which he had endeavoured to de- 
scribe. He thought that the passing of 
the resolution would strengthen the hands 
of his noble Friend, and enable him to pro- 
ceed still further in the prosecution of the 
views which he entertained. At the same 
time, he certainly could not concur in many 
of the statements made and views express- 
ed by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Southwark, which, if carried out, he thought 
must end in the abandonment of our colo- 
nial empire. It might be difficult now to 
foresee what relations the colonies would 
bear to this empire when they enjoyed 
that perfect local self-government which 
the hon. Baronet indiscriminately advo- 
cated. But even if this policy were 
adopted wisely and opportunely, he trusted 
that other ties would spring up which would 
bind the colonies as closely as ever to 
the mother country. At present there 
were between them the common ties of 
language, of kindred, of free institutions, 
and of great advantages bestowed and 
received; and he hoped that this great 
change, necessary and inevitable as it 
was fast becoming, would tend to bind 
the colonies in a closer connexion than 
before with the Parent State, by insepar- 
ably identifying their interests with the 
prosperity and strength of the empire at 
large. 

Mr. MANGLES thought that the hon. 
Member the Under Secretary for the Co- 
lonies had been very successful in show- 
ing the improvement that had taken place 
within a recent period; and if the hon. 
Gentleman had confined himself to the re- 
cent administration of the colonies, he 
would have done very well. The hon. 
Gentleman, however, with more of chivalry 
than of prudence, went back through a 
long series of years defending all that 
had occurred. He thought also, that the 
hon. Gentleman would have been more 
prudent, as well as more generous, if he 
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had not taunted the New Zealand Com- 

ny with having received a loan. The 
hon. Gentleman ought not to have forgot- 
ten that it was admitted by all that the 
distresses of the company had been pro- 
duced by the manner in which they had 
been thwarted by the Colonial Office until 
they were driven into a state of bankruptcy. 
The hon. Gentleman had alluded to the 
inconvenience which arose from the con- 
stant changes in the Colonial Office; but 
he had not proposed any remedy for that 
inconvenience. He thought that there 
should be a permanent board of commis- 
sioners or directors for the management 
of the Crown colonies, similar to that 
which had acted so well for the manage- 
ment of British India. The system under 
which the Indian empire was managed had 
been admitted not merely by Englishmen, 
but by foreigners, to have succeeded ad- 
mirably; and why should not a similar 
system be extended to the colonies? For 
the last ten years there had been a change 
in the administration of the Colonial Office 
on an average once in every sixteen months, 
and the inconvenience thus produced was 
one of very considerable magnitude. The 
noble Lord had been, he believed, eon- 
vinced, for many years past, of the advan- 
tage of giving representative governments 
to the colonies; but what answer was it for 
the hon. Gentleman to say that Earl Grey 
was now in correspondence with Sir Harry 
Smith about giving a representative go- 
vernment to the Cape, when he (Mr. Man- 
gles) recollected that for twenty years past 
that colony had been petitioning for a re- 
presentative form of government ? 

Debate adjourned. 

House counted and adjourned at a quar- 
ter past Twelve o’clock. 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 26, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic BiLus.—1° Paymasters Offices Con- 
solidation, 

® Life Policies of Assurance; Piracy. 

Reported.—Sale of Beer; Regent’s Quadrant Colonnade. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. W. J. Fox, from Kirtle- 
bridge, and its Neighbourhood, Dumfries-shire, for the 
Adoption of Universal Suffrage.—By Lord Rendlesham, 
from Woodbridge, Suffolk, respecting Clerical Offences.— 
From the Churchwardens and Overseers of the Parish of 
Cirencester, for Rating Owners in lieu of Occupiers of 
Tenements.—By Mr. George Thompson, from John 
Smith, of the City of Bristol, for Inquiry respecting his 
Suit inthe Court of Chancery.—By Mr. Monsell, from 
the Limerick Chamber of Commerce, to Prevent the De- 
fertion of Seamen.—From the Guardians of the Cirences- 
ter Union, against the Poor Law Union District School 
Bill—By Lord Charles Wellesley, from the Guardians of 
the Ramsey Union, in the Counties of Hants and Wilts, 
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for an Alteration of the Poor Law Union Charges Bill. 
—By Viscount Morpeth, from New Windsor, in favour 
of the Windsor Castle and Town Approaches and Im- 
provement Bill. 


PARLIAMENT (IRELAND)—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 


Order of the Day read for resuming the 
debate on the Motion for leave to bring in 
a Bill to repeal the Union, adjourned from 
the 11th of April. 

Mr. R. M. FOX said, that as the hon. 
and learned Mover of this Motion (Mr. J. 
O’Connell) was absent, and with him the 
greater part of the Repeal Members, he 
would move that the debate be adjourned 
until that day three months. 

Sir B. HALL thanked the hon. Mem- 
ber for saving him the trouble of making 
this Motion. It was better that the order 
should be discharged, or the debate ad- 
journed on the Motion of the chief promo- 
ters of the repeal question, because it show- 
ed the fallacy and absurdity of the whole 
proceeding. He believed the hon. and 
learned Member who had brought forward 
this Motion had never had the intention of 
going to a division upon it. He had not 
been in the House since he made a speech 
of four hours’ length in introducing the 
subject; then away he went, and no more 
notice was taken of it. He hoped the 
House would, after this, hear no more of 
hon. Members going over to the other side 
of the water, and saying that the House 
of Commons would not entertain the sub- 
ject of repeal. Let them in future say, on 
the contrary, that there were a great many 
Members ready to discuss it, that it stood 
first in the Orders of the Day, and that it 
came on after a promise that it should be 
persevered with. On Monday last he in- 
quired whether the Repeal Members had 
made up their minds to resume the debate, 
and he was then assured that the debate 
would be resumed to-day. A circular had 
also been sent out that morning to state 
that the matter would be brought on, and 
now, at twelve o'clock, the Repeal Mem- 
bers had the modest assurance to move 
that the Order of the Day should be dis- 
charged. Such conduct rendered the whole 
thing contemptible and ludicrous; and he 
hoped they would hear no more of the re- 
peal of the Union, unless Irish Repeal 
Members would, at the same time, say 
that they had withdrawn the proposition 
themselves. 

Mr. REYNOLDS had a sufficient 
catalogue of errors and omissions of his 
own to answer for, and was not prepared 
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to take any part of those chargeable upon 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the city of Limerick (Mr. J. O’Connell). 
He was not disposed to vindicate him from 
the attack of the hon. Baronet, because he 
appeared to have a kind of right to lecture 
his hon. and learned Friend. It was a 
portion of the hon. Baronet’s stock in 
trade, and he would not therefore interfere 
with it. But, having expressed his deter- 
mination to join the other Repeal Members 
in bringing forward this subject, he begged 
to state that he had acted with perfect 
eandour on the subject. On the night al- 
luded to by the hon. Baronet all the re- 
pealers that could be mustered together, 
amounting to nine, being all the Members 
of Parliament friendly to repeal who were 
then in London, assembled in a room in 
that House, and unanimously resolved upon 
bringing on the Motion for Repeal to-day. 
He ought to state, that although they finally 
resolved as he had stated, there was some 
difference of opinion between them in the 
early part of the discussion. The minority, 
however, being disposed to bend to the 
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the hon. Member for Marylebone that the 
revolutionary spirit commenced in the Re. 
peal Association; the revolutionary spirit 
was in perfect opposition to the spirit which 
had governed that body. Let not the brand 
of political disgrace be stamped upon his 
brow, or upon those of the men with whom 
he had acted—men as loyal and disinte. 
rested as the hon. Baronet himself could 
be. The moral-force repealers comprised 
nine-tenths of the population of Ireland; 
and if the hon. Baronet had alleged that 
the revolutionary spirit had its origin in the 
Act of Union itself, he would have stated a 
political fact more correctly. It was wise 
and prudent under present circumstances 
to postpone this question; it would be little 
less than madness to take the sense of the 
House in the absence of the hon. and learn. 
ed Gentleman who had brought forward 
the question, and of those who acted with 
him. At the same time, the question was 
rooted in the hearts of the Irish people, and 
nothing could prevent them seeking by 
every means in their power the restoration 





of those rights of which they had been de- 


majority, he (Mr. Reynolds), who formed | prived by a measure which had inflicted 


one of that minority, joined in the resolu- 
tion that the debate should be resumed to- 


| poverty and misery upon Ireland. 


| Mr. GRATTAN condeinned the hon. 


day. He believed that his hon. Friend | Baronet the Member for Marylebone for 
(Mr. R. M. Fox) when he entered the| indulging in the habit of attacking the 
House was determined to take the sense | Irish Members, and warmly defended the 
of the House upon the question, and he | Repeal Association from the taunts which 


was only dissuaded from doing so by con-| the hon. Member, with a smile upon his 
sulting with the Repeal Members present. | countenance but bitterness in his heart, 
[A Member: There are only four.| There | had thrown out against that body. The 
were more; there were seven. Altogether, | question was not now pressed forward, be- 
there were 37 Irish Members in favour | cause the advocates of repeal did not wish 
of repeal, of whom 30 were absent, and | to follow the example of the hon. Baronet 
it was thought undesirable to put the | in exasperating the public mind. But the 
question to the vote in the absence of | hon. Member did not understand the case 
those thirty. The hon. Baronet had ex-| of Ireland, nor did that House, which was 
pressed his belief that the hon. and learned utterly incapable of legislating for that 
Member (Mr. J. O’Connell) had never in-| country. One object he had in supporting 
tended to take the sense of the House on/ repeal was to keep the Irish nobility and 
his Motion. He begged to dissent from! proprietors at home; and he hoped the 
that assertion; and, on his own part, in the | time would ere long come when, to quote 
strongest language which the forms of the 'a sentiment of the late Mr. Grattan, the 
House permitted, he totally, distinctly, and | common sense of both countries would re- 
entirely denied having been guilty of such | pudiate an Act which was beneficial to 
political hypocrisy. He did not answer for neither, and utterly distasteful and injun- 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. J. O’Con- lous to one. If he might venture to say 
nell); but for himself (Mr. Reynolds), and! so much without running the risk of add- 
the other Repeal Members, he said that ing to that discord of which there was 
they were not actuated by such base and | already too much, he would call the atten- 
hypocritical motives. The circular to which | tion of the House to the direful calamity 
the hon. Baronet had alluded had not been! which was said to be approaching the 
issued by the repeal party, although it; country in the shape of famine. He at- 
might have proceeded from the hon. Ba-| vised hon. Gentlemen to look to it. He 
ronet himself. He denied the allegation of | had said before, and still believed, that 
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there would be no insurrection or out- 
break. The war, if carried on, would be 
3 war against landlords and their rents. 
Ireland last year produced 6,000,000 quar- 
ters of grain—twice as much as was sufhi- 
cient to feed the Irish people—but the Go- 
yernment had sent to America for bad corn 
to feed them, while they took the good Irish 
corn out of the country and brought it to 
London. He thought the people would not 
allow the next harvest to leave the coun- 
try. In pursuing the discussion of these 
topies, he did not know where to stop, but 
he could not conclude, and, at the same 
time, altogether pass by the argument 
against discussing the present question, 
which argument was founded on the dis- 
turbed state of Ireland. In the year 1797, 
when there really existed a well-founded 
apprehension of that rebellion which in 
1798 did break out—at that period of 
doubt and alarm, Mr. Ponsonby brought 
forward a Motion for reform, and Mr. G. 
Ponsonby a Motion for Catholic emancipa- 
tin. Why, then, should they not now 
listen to a Motion for the repeal of the 
legislative Union? The Catholic question 
had first been mooted in the vear 1779, 
and it was not carried till 1829. Ile, 
therefore, saw no reason to despair of re- 
peal, and no reason whatever to abandon 
it as a subject of Parliamentary discussion. 
It was in vain to say that the great majo- 
rity of the Legislature was opposed to 
such a change—they had been opposed 
tomany things which eventually they gave 
up—they frequently altered their views 
upon great national questions—upon Par- 
liamentary reform, for example, and he 
might even add, upon the sugar duties. 
He was no friend to separation; but he 
was an ardent friend to a separate Legis- 
lature, because he believed the change 
would be better for both countries, and 
he was sure it would be better for Ire- 
land. In private life he highly re- 
spected the Members of that House ; he 
believed them to be men of honour, and 
fond of liberty. But when they engaged 
in the business of legislation they appeared 
to him to want common sense, especially 
in their mode of legislating for Ireland; he 
would say, therefore, that in private he ad- 
mired, while in public he detested them. 
He would tell them, however, that not- 
withstanding all their misgovernment, they 
had not yet been able to extinguish in Ire- 
land that love of liberty which filled the 
breast of every man in that country, and 
which no amount of injustice seemed suffi- 
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cient to eradicate—not even such injustice 
as had recently been perpetrated—not such 
unequal justice as sentencing an English- 
man to two years’ imprisonment at home, 
and transporting an Irishman to Bermuda 
for 14 years, both on account of similar of- 
fences. Englishmen ought to maintain the 
Union, not because they loved legislation, 
but because they loved gold. Let them 
give the poor man in Ireland, not a thatch- 
ed cottage, but a slated mansion; let them 
make him comfortable, and he would then 
become the best customer that England 
could possess; but at present he purchased 
nothing from England except a pot in 
which to boil his only food. He had no- 
thing to do but grow potatoes and get 
children. They talked of justice while 
they took away her scales, and left no- 
thing in Ireland but her sword. Ie wish- 
ed the Crown of England and Ireland to 
be one; he wished to live with this coun- 
try in honour, and peace, and glory; but 
Irishmen, if they were not to live with 
equal rights, would rather not live at all. 

Mr. URQUHART: Sir, I cannot sup- 
press my regret that an Irish Member, 
possessing the rare attributes of integrity, 
earnestness, and courage, has at such a 
moment opened his lips in this assembly, 
to add only to the mass of error and the 
depth of blindness unfortunately obscur- 
ing Ireland. Nor can I convey my as- 
tonishment to hear a man clothed with 
the historic name of Grattan unable to 
defend repeal without justifying rebel- 
lion. 

Mr. GRATTAN denied that he had in 
any way justified rebellion. 

Mr. URQUIIART: I am happy if I 
am wrong in my first interpretation. I 
am happy to be corrected. If what the 
hon. Member has said was liable to doubts, 
I am glad that he has removed them: the 
hon. Member did defend the men who have 
incurred this guilt. In the course of his 
speech the hon. Member complained of 
having been misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. It would be difficult not to mis- 
understand and misrepresent the hon. Gen- 
tleman, for he evidently does not know his 
own mind. 

The hon. Member has given us at least 
a sentence which has value in itself, inde- 
pendently of the authority it must possess 
as coming from his illustrious parent: 
‘** The Union will be repealed by the com- 
mon sense of both countries.’”” A more 
simple reduction of a great and a compli- 
cated problem was never made. I trust 
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it is a prophecy soon to be fulfilled. But 
I ask the hon. Gentleman if it is by such 
acts as those which we see now in Ire- 
land that either the common sense is to 
be proved, or the end to be realised. I 
have listened to the defence and explana- 
tion by that hon. Gentleman, and by the 
hon. Gentleman who preceded him (Mr. 
Reynolds), of the party called Repealers, 
and certainly with every disposition to deal 
candidly by them—with every sentiment 
that could be favourable to those who pro- 
fess repeal. But, Sir, I cannot say that 
those who have taken the quieter course, 
and who have succeeded to and managed 
the repeal agitation as a business and an 
inheritance, stand acquitted of the charges 
brought against them—I will not say with 
what spirit or in what intent, but the very 
specific charges brought against them— 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for Mary- 
lebone (Sir B. Hall). 

I do not think that the question of re- 
peal could have been a paramount object 
in their mind: that zeal for its advance- 
ment is incompatible with the reason 
brought forward this day for adjourning 
the debate—the absence of the Mover. 
With unfeigned respect for the character 
and confidence in the sincerity of the hon. 
Gentleman himself, I cannot do otherwise 
than most strongly condemn those men 
with whom he is associated, and of whose 
views I believe very ignorantly he has con- 
stituted himself the advocate in this House. 
They have, indeed, agitated Ireland for 
objects which they have not pursued— 
where legitimately they were to be ob- 
tained—in this House. The facts are pa- 
tent and notorious; but if evidence was 
not before me, I should find in the cir- 
cumstances of the country reasons to sus- 
pect that the given class of men would 
adopt this very course. Sir, I should 
think it very extraordinary if those men 
who are at the head of the repeal move- 
ment should be desirous to see the re- 
peal carried. When I look to Ireland— 
when I look to the distinct character of 
its different counties—to the relative con- 
dition of its divided population—when I 
see superiority and strength against in- 
feriority and disunion—when | contrast 
the stern character and purpose of the 
united organisation of the north, with the 
total want of self-reliance or of mutual 
confidence in the population of the south 
—to say nothing of property, station, and 
influence—I can have no doubt that if to- 
morrow repeal were carried, it would not 
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be the hon. Member for Limerick who 
would be the princeps senatus of Colle 
Green. This may not have occurred to 
hon. Members; but it is and can be no 
novel or strange thought to the hon. Mem. 
ber for Limerick and those who are in his 
counsels. As, then, the effect of re 
would be to place the Orange party in 
power in Ireland, I see a very cogent 
reason for the course that has been pur. 
sued. I see a very natural explanation of 
the contradictions that appear, and of the 
avoidance to bring forward this question 
on the only field where it can be legit 
mately discussed, and by the only means 
by which it can be ultimately carried, 
That question can be carried only when 
Ireland is united, and those who have got 
the monopoly of it have taken good care 
to make it as distasteful to their Irish as 
contemptible to their English fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

I shall not trespass upon the attention 
of this House in a blind debate. I rose 
merely to protest against that indistinet- 
ness between the line of right and wrong 
which at this present moment is distract. 
ing Ireland—which at a future day may 
deluge that country with blood. They mix 
up and confound what is lawful, nay, what 
is most praiseworthy, with what is criminal. 
On both sides the same confusion prevails; 
and there can be no order or peace now in 
Ireland until it is understood that to repeal 
a statute is one thing, to break the law 
another; until it is understood that repeal 
is not rebellion. But I repudiate that word 
repeal, A statute may be repealed; but 
the Union was no statute. The Union with 
Ireland was by treaty: for that Union 
there was, indeed, a statute in both cou- 
tries, though these statutes could never be 
law; the treaty may be rescinded, but it 
cannot be repealed. Your act was judicial 
in this sense—it was a warrant of execu 
tion against the Parliament of Ireland. | 
cannot, therefore, in any sense use the 
word repeal; and in lieu of it I say the 
restoration of the Parliament of Ireland. 
I distinguish between the thing and the 
word. I distinguish between the cause and 
its advocates. That cause I hold most 
noble. It is the restoration of ancient law 
—the maintenance of ancient rights. With 
it are associated national power and sense 
—individual morality and well-being. It 
is the only safety left for Ireland—the only 
remedy for England. Such is the cause, 
but as to its advocates, there is no I 
pealer in Ireland. 
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Sir, I put upon the books at the begin- 
ning of this Session a Motion in connexion 
vith repeal. I must beg the indulgence 


of the House for one moment while I allude 


tit. I cannot allow this debate to close 
yithout stating what that Motion was. It 
yas not a Motion for repeal, and for this 
simple reason, that I would not come to 
this House to propose that which this 
House has no power to do. I deny the 
power of this House to extinguish itself : 
it cannot commit suicide; and, if so, the 
Irish Parliment could not commit suicide; 
and therefore at this hour I hold the Union 
as if it had never taken place; and I chal- 
lenge any lawyer in this House to deny the 

wer of the Crown at this hour to sum- 
non the Parliament of Ireland in that king- 
dom precisely as would have been done if 
the Union had never passed : that was the 
purpose, that the limit of my proposal. It 
did not go to disturb any recent law, or to 
change the condition of things as existing 
by the Union, and its consequences. It did 
not go to replace the Catholics and Protes- 
tants, in regard to suffrage, upon the foot- 
ing on which they stood in 1800; but sim- 
ply to advise the Queen to use her undoubt- 
ed prerogative of assembling her Irish Par- 
lament. This measure had no legislative 
character, it was purely executive; it would 
have been carried into effect under the re- 
sponsibility of the high officers of the Crown 
—now called Cabinet Ministers—to whom 
it would have been left to decide whether 
or not the decisions of that body should be 
adopted by the Crown so as to become law, 
orto be submitted merely to the Imperial 
Parliament. That was the object of my 
proposal, which was suggested as a stand- 
ing ground between two extreme positions, 
and as an experiment which being made 
and satisfactorily tried might have facili- 
tated the adjustment of this great ques- 
tion, which, after forty-eight years, has 
proved every year less near its solution 
than the year before. The successive 
events in Ireland, and decisions in this 
House, have induced me to postpone from 
time to time the consideration of this mat- 
ter. It may appear to have been an act 
of great presumption on my part to venture 
to deal with such a subject. My reason, 
and I trust my justification, is this. I con- 
ceived this matter to have been falsified, 
by Its being put forward by Irishmen, and 
a manner peculiarly offensive. That it 
should be brought forward on its English 
herits appeared to me most essential, and 

cre was no other Member of this House, 
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not Irish, not adverse to it. I stood alone. 
Unless I attempted it, the attempt would 
not be made. I was further placed in this 
peculiar position, that I had been commis- 
sioned by my constituents to urge as the 
remedial measure for Ireland the restoring 
of self-government. 

Sir, I have been commissioned by my 
constituents at a public meeting at which 
every shade of opinion, I will not say was 
represented, but assembled—the clergy of 
every denomination—the different classes, 
as well as the different parties, to urge the 
repeal of the legislative Union with Ire- 
land. The purpose, the grounds of that 
recommendation were, that this House was 
unfit, because of Irish affairs, to attend to 
the business of England—that both coun- 
tries thereby were mismanaged—and the 
evils of the Union were reciprocal. They 
certainly were of opinion that the Irish 
were not fit to govern themselves; but they 
also were of opinion that they could not 
govern themselves worse than you govern 
them. They were also of opinion that the 
presence of Irish Members in this House 
was an indignity as well as an evil: they 
looked upon their presence here interfer- 
ing with matters of church government and 
domestic policy for England, as unendura- 
ble; and they could not see without indig- 
nation an Irish faction, in the balance of 
parties, imposing on England a Ministry 
against her will. They, therefore, wished 
the Irish Parliament to be restored in or- 
der that Ireland might take upon her own 
shoulders the burden of her support, and 
upon her own conscience the responsibility 
of her misgovernment. 

Mr. RICE acknowledged that he had 
not heard one word from the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Grattan) in justification of rebel- 
lion and insurrection in Ireland. He did 
not wish to say one word on the question 
of repeal, nor had he ever ventured to ad- 
dress the House on Irish affairs, because 
he felt his incompetency to do so; yet he 
had not on that account less feeling for the 
good of Ireland, or a less sincere desire to 
remove the evils of that country. It was 
desirable that all language which might be 
deemed offensive by the people of Ireland 
should be avoided; but he believed that all 
the English representatives were animated 
by a good feeling for Ireland; and he 
could assure the Irish representatives that 
he and his constituents had no other feel- 
ing but that of kindness for their country. 

Masor BLACKALL suggested the pro- 
priety of allowing the discussion to be now 
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brought to a conclusion. He concurred in | then separate from England, he could no} 
the sentiment expressed by his hon. Col-| take a part which would influence the Jp. 
league (Mr. R. Fox), that in the present | gislation of this country towards Ireland, 
state of Ireland any debate likely to lead | Strong as were his opinions, and remark. 
to acerbity should be avoided. Te had | able as were his views in reference to Ire. 
heard with regret the uncalled-for speech | land, they were then, of necessity, expres. 
of the hon. Member for Marylebone. sed in letters written to the Members of 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I quite agree in | the Irish Parliament, in essays, and in yg. 
what the hon. Gentleman has just said, | rious ways; but they could not have any in. 
that those who are favourable to the repeal fluence or direction in the legislation which 
of the Union have shown a wise and con- regarded Ireland, and those talents which 
siderate feeling, when they postponed the | he possessed were of no value as regarded 
discussion of the measure of which they that particular part of the administration, 
are advocates, in order not to create any | Another great man was produced about the 
acerbity in addition to the irritation which | same time—of talents nearly as remarkable, 
may now be felt. I only beg it to be un- | whose name will always be remembered, and 
derstood that I have no objection myself | whose character was most patriotic—and 
personally to the renewal of this debate. | he devoted his abilities in the Irish Parlia- 
I have not at all shrunk from the discus- | ment to the consideration of Irish affairs 
sion of the question of the repeal of the ;—I allude to Henry Grattan. But, de. 
Union—I was ready to enter into it when- | voting his abilities to the affairs of Ireland, 
ever the hon. Gentleman the Member for he could not, so long as the two countries 
Dublin might have told me it was to come | were separate, take a part, as his talents 
on—and I determined to attend the House | qualified him to do, with regard to imperial 
and take part in the debate. Therefore I | affairs—with regard to any question of the 
have no personal objection or unwillingness | foreign policy of the empire—with regard 
to enter into that discussion. Of course, |to any colonial question, or any of those 
having thus shown what my intentions | questions which must be decided by the 
were, I leave it to those in whose hands | Legislature sitting at the centre of affairs, 
the Motion is to decide whether or not they | His talents, therefore, were lost on impe- 
will bring it forward; and I think that|rial questions, in respect to which Burke 
they deserve credit for the course they | could take a part. Therefore, it is a dis- 
have now taken. I may perhaps say fur-| tinction and an advantage to Irishmen 
ther, that one of the many grounds of ob- | that they can now combine the formerly 
jection which I should have urged to the | separate capacities of discussing these va- 
Motion, if it had come on for discussion, | rious questions; and if a man like Burke 
would have been that, in my opinion, the | were again to arise, he might in this House 
repeal of the Union and the establish-j| declare his opinions and point his talents 
ment of a separate Legislature in Ire-| to the improvement of the legislation for 
land would tend to that very degra-| Ireland; and a man like Grattan might 
dation of Ireland to a province which some | sway, as he had the opportunity of doing 
hon. Gentlemen belonging to that coun-| after the Union, the decisions of this House 
try so very much complained of. I think | on the most momentous questions of peace 
the honour of having a seat in this House | and war, and of imperial policy. This 
and of taking a part in the government of | would have been one of the considerations, 
a great empire is a distinction of which | and one certainly not insulting or affront- 
Irishmen ought to be ambitious—which | ing to Ireland, on which, had the debate 
they ought to feel as being one which | proceeded, I should have objected to the 
raises and elevate them into a component | Motion; but the hon. Gentlemen who have 
portion of the Parliament of this mighty! the charge of the Motion having, as! 
empire; while at the same time they may | think, wisely taken the part they have 
in this Legislature promote Irish legisla- | done, I ean now only say that I trust that 
tion. Men of very great abilities and of | the distinction at present will be not be- 
those masterly talents which fitted them | tween Gentlemen who differ from one al 
for the government of mankind arose in| other on the question of repeal, but, look- 
Ireland towards the end of the last cen-| ing to the important and critical situation 
tury. We had Edmund Burke sitting in | of public affairs, that the distinction will be 
this House, and the speeches he made will between those who wish to maintain the ge 
ever be the subject of admiration for all | neral institutions of our country—who wish 
succeeding generations. But Ireland being | to pursue a loyal course, and to make such 
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improvements and such alterations as they 
think ought to be made, however wide and 
extensive they may be, through the means 
of public discussion and Parliamentary de- 
hate—and those who are attempting by 
free and insurrection to overturn the in- 
situtions of the country. I trust that 
that may be the distinction, and that Gen- 
tlemen connected with Ireland, whether 
Protestants or Roman Catholics, whatever 
their views may be in respect to measures 
which may be adopted, will, if they hate 
and abhor these traitorous designs now on 
foot in Ireland, employ all their energies in 
putting down the rebellious spirit, and in 
aiding the Government and the country in 
maintaining the peace of the united king- 
dom. 

The Motion that the debate be adjourned 
for three months put and carried. 


WASTE LANDS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Qn the Motion that the House resolve 
itself into Committee, 

Sin J. WALSH said, that the measure 
was neither more nor less than an attempt 
to carry into effect a policy which had re- 
cently met in France with a signal failure, 
namely, to convert the Government into 


great employers of labour; .and the mode 
by which it was proposed to attain this re- 
sult was by invading, in the first instance, 


the rights and property of individuals. It 
was, indeed, practically impossible to carry 
out the propositions of the hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. P. Scrope). It was true that 
there was a great deal of land lying waste 
in Ireland, and much of it susceptible of 
improvement. It was true that capital 
might be profitably employed in a great 
many localities in reclaiming land; but it 
was not true that the Government could by 
any possibility be successful agents in car- 
tying out any plan for that purpose. Nei- 
ther was it true that, under the provisions 
of the present Bill, a remedy could be found 
for that destitution and overcrowded state 
of particular districts which formed the 
source of most serious evils and grievances 
connected with the social state of Ireland. 
He should be curious enough to know whe- 
ther the hon, Member for Stroud had any 
Practical acquaintance with Ireland—whe- 
ther he had ever seen Ireland in his life, or 
reclaimed one single acre, rood, or perch 
of bog? The hon. Gentleman’s experience 
was theoretical rather than practical. The 
tase of Chat Moss had been referred to as 
showing what might be done in the way of 
reclaiming waste lands. But Chat Moss 
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was situated in the most dense manufac- 
turing district of England; it was traversed 
by a railway connecting two of the most 
important towns of the country; and the 
facilities thus afforded for disposing of agri- 
cultural produce held out the strongest pos- 
sible inducement to bring it into cultiva- 
tion. Even in Chat Moss, however, a very 
small advance had been made towards the 
reclamation of that great waste; for, though 
a fringe of land near the railroad had been 
brought into cultivation, and produced fine 
crops, it would be found that—though the 
railroad had been in existence nearly twenty 
years—a considerable portion of the Moss 
was still unreclaimed. Now, he thought 
English Members should clearly understand 
what was meant by “‘ waste lands”’ in Ire- 
land. They were apt to picture to them- 
selves large tracks like Salisbury Plain, or 
the commons which were to be seen in some 
parts of England. But what was termed 
‘* waste land”’ in Ireland was either down- 
right red bog, or mountain—which, in the 
Irish signification of the term, did not mean 
a hilly elevation, but land of a boggy na- 
ture, the boggy soil not being very deep, 
which afforded coarse pasturage. The re- 
clamation of the deep red bogs, which he 
understood was the scheme the hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to carry out by this Bill 
at the expense of the country, would be at- 
tended with great cost. But when a great 
expense had been incurred in draining tracts 
of land and placing them in a state fit for 
cultivation, the next step proposed to be 
taken under this Bill was to sell the re- 
claimed land in portions of from ten to 100 
acres, or to let it on lease for ninety-nine 
or 999 years. Now, it must be remem- 
bered that the great mass of the pop lation 
who crowded estates in Ireland were in so 
destitute a condition that they were utterly 
unable to purchase such lands, and they 
neither possessed agricultural implements, 
nor had they the means of buying them. 
Did the hon. Gentleman mean, then, to 
afford to the cotter a ten-acre allotment, 
and also to give him a grant of money out 
of the public funds, to enable him to pur- 
chase farming stock and implements? If 
the hon. Gentleman thought that he would 
improve the existing state of Ireland by 
allotting the reclaimed lands in such small 
divisions as to multiply the cotter popula- 
tion, he was greatly mistaken, for the only 
effect of such a measure would be to spread 
more extensively that pauperism which was 
one of the great evils of the country. Be- 
lieving that this measure would wholly fail 
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to produce any good effects, and that, at a 
moment of embarrassed finance, it would 
plunge the country into great expense, he 
would move that the House go into Commit- 
tee that day three months. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Radnorshire (Sir J. Walsh) was 
mistaken in supposing that this was his 
(Mr. Scrope’s) Bill. It was introduced by 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (Mr. 
French), who was an Irish landlord, and 
the representative of an Irish county, and 
whe possessed a local acquaintance with 
the state of Ireland, which the hon. Ba- 
ronet had said that he (Mr. Serope) did 
not possess. He (Mr. Serope) might, 
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midst of a population starving for want of 
food, and idle for want of employment, As 
to the supposed cost of the plan, it mus 
be remembered that it was not proposed to 
locate paupers upon these lands; it seemed 
to be forgotten that there were thousands 
of farmers emigrating from Ireland to 
America with 501., or 100J., or 2001. in 
their pockets. The experiment of locating 
persons on the uncultivated land of Ireland 
had already been tried successfully by Cap. 
tain Kennedy upon several estates of which 
/he had the management; it was only be. 
cause other landlords would not follow that 
example, but preferred seeing their lands 
| lie useless and waste, that it was necessary 





however, claim to be well acquainted with | for the Legislature to interfere. The hon, 
the state of that country; for he had taken | Member could scarcely have read the Bill 
every pains to acquire information on the | when he spoke as he did respecting the 


subject by a perusal of the blue books 
which had been presented to Parliament 
during the last thirty years. He had also 


turned his attention particularly to the 
subject of this Bill, and he believed that | 
such a measure would tend very materially 
to improve the condition of the Irish 
people. He had that morning read a letter 
of Lord Cloneurry, which appeared in the 
Dublin Evening Post; and that noble 


Lord, after deprecating the excitement 


which at present prevailed in Ireland, ob- | 


served that the great grievance under 
which the population of that country had 


been groaning for years, and which they | 


were now attempting to repress by violent 


measures, might be stated in four words— | 


‘* idle lands—idle hands.’ He agreed in 
opinion with the noble Lord; and on this 
ground he asked the House to consider the 
present Bill. The hon. Baronet had said 


that this Bill was an attempt to introduce | 


into Ireland the same policy which had re- 
cently been adopted in France, and to 
establish in Ireland ateliers nationaux. 
Ife contended that this was an unfounded 
assertion. The characteristic of the ateliers 
nationau« of Paris was the support, in 
houses similar to the Irish workhouse, of 
large bodies of ablebodied men, without 
any employment; but the object of this 
Bill was to give productive employment to 


‘expense. Besides, how were the able. 
bodied population of Ireland now main- 
tained? Was it not by public money—by 
the money of the people of England? 
What was the new Public Works Bill but 
supplementing the poor-rates with a loan 
of 1,600,0001.2 Why not put the “ idle 
hands ”’ to the ‘‘ idle lands” of Ireland? 
The hon. Member might speak of waste 
land that was not worth reclaiming, but at 
all events there were millions of acres 
which might be reclaimed at a profit, just 
/as well as Chat Moss, parts of which were 
now paying 10 per cent. The hon. Baro- 
net asked if he (Mr. P. Serope) was a 
practical reclaimer of waste land; surely it 
was not necessary, in order to his dealing 
with his subject, that he should himself 
have handled a spade; but certainly he 
had an interest in the reclamation of some 
land. However, he would refer to a recent 
letter from one who was at all events a 
practical reclaimer, and a most intelligent 
man, a member of the Society of Friends 
| —Mr. 8. Robinson, of Clara Hall. That 
‘gentleman said that it was the height of 
‘insanity to allow such a fine island to go 
'to ruin for want of a few wise laws, and 
he stated, that in 1838 he commenced the 
reclamation of 104 acres, and this year 
there had been sold 7101. worth of produce 
from them; that his expenditure in labour 


the ablebodied poor of Ireland, and thus | upon that land amounted to 3000.; and 
to add to add to résources of the country. | that there were 2,000,000 of acres of 
The hon. Baronet had called this a mea- | waste equally capable of improvement; % 
sure for invading the rights of property; | there had been 4,000,0000. lost this year 
but he (Mr. Scrope) denied that such a | to the produce market, and 6,000,000. 
charge was justifiable. This Bill would had been lost to the labour market. Things 
not infringe the rights of property, but | could not go on as they were. Let Parlia- 
would only prevent property from being | ment legislate even at the eleventh hour, 
maintained in a state of barrenness in the | or though the twelfth was striking, for the 
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maintenance of the industrious population 
of Ireland upon the soil of Ireland, which 
was so well capable of returning an abun- 
dant profit. Want of employment had 
been the cause of disaffection; the flag of 
“Repeal” really meant— If you will 
not legislate so as to enable us to maintain 
ourselves on the land God has given us, 
then let us legislate for ourselves.”’ ‘‘ Ire- 
land for the Irish’? meant that the Irish 
should be allowed to live in Ireland, and 
enabled to make use of the resources of a 
land which would maintain far more than 
its present population. But the land had 
been placed in the unconditional power of 
its few proprietors; they had been allowed 
todo with it and with the population what 
they pleased; to keep up those barren 
wastes to which this measure related; and 
to sweep the population off the face of the 
land. 

Sin G. GREY said, he had been disap- 
pointed when he read this Bill, for his hon. 
Friend, on moving for leave to bring it in, 
said he should not require any overnment 
machinery or any public money to carry it 
into effect; but he must say that that 
pledge had hardly been kept, because it 
was proposed that the working of the Bill 
should be under the superintendence of a 
Commission. His hon. Friend said the 
commission was to be unpaid; but he 
doubted whether the Government would 
not be called upon afterwards to pro- 
vide salaries for the officers required. 
His hon. Friend suggested that the Poor 
Law Commissioners should be invested 
with the large powers proposed to be con- 
ferred on the Government by this Bill; but 
he was of opinion that nothing could be 
more injurious to the operation of the 
poor-law than that those powers should be 
centered in the Commissioners. He was 
not prepared to deny that there were ex- 
tensive tracts of land which were not occu- 
pied, and which might be brought into 
profitable cultivation; but much that was 
i ‘waste land”’ was private property, 
elonging to gentlemen who kept it as 
sheep-walks or moors. But how did his 
hon, Friend propose to find funds requisite 
for carrying the Bill into effect? The ex- 
Penses must be immediate, whilst the pro- 
fits of the scheme were future and con- 
tingent; and his hon. Friend could not be 
8 Sanguine as to suppose that any capital- 
ists would advance the money that would 
be required unless on the direct credit of 
the Government. THe thought that the 

St mode of reclaiming these waste lands 
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was by private companies; and, though he 
was not prepared to say that the assist- 
ance of Parliament might not be necessary 
for attaining that desirable object, yet he 
did not think that there ought to be any 
direct agency on the part of the Govern- 
ment in such reclamation, by which they 
would, in fact, become large purchasers 
and land agents. Looking, therefore, to 
the machinery of this Bill, he could not give 
his assent to its further progress, and he 
hoped his hon. Friend would not press his 
Motion to a division. 

Bill put off for three months. 

House adjourned at Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 27, 1848. 


Minctes.] Pvusiic Bitvs.—2* Highland Roads and 
Bridges (Scotland) ; Charity Trusts Regulation. 
Reported.—Prisons; Ecclesiastical Patronage Suits Com- 
promise (Ireland) 

5* and passed:—Public Health ; West India Islands Re- 
lief. 

Petitions Presented. From Guardians of the Barnet 
Union, in favour of a more Extended System of Emi- 
gration. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


Lorp CAMPBELL moved the Third 
Reading of the Bill. 

The Bisuor of LONDON could not allow 
this Bill to pass without expressing his 
great satisfaction at the result of their 
Lordships’ concession to the wishes of se- 
veral Members of their Lordships’ House 
in referring this Bill to a Select Commit- 
tee. That Select Committee had laboured 
assiduously and fulfilled the promise which 
was given to their Lordships, that there 
should be no unnecessary delay in submit- 
ting an improved measure to their Lord- 
ships. He considered they had improved 
the measure in many important respects; 
and that it would go down to the other 
Tfouse in such a form as that no reasonable 
objection could be made to it. He consi- 
dered, indeed, that a Bill more important 
to the welfare of the public had not been 
passed for many years. He could not help 
alluding to one amendment—which, he 
trusted, he might be allowed to call an im- 
provement — which he himself had the 
honour of proposing to the Select Com- 
mittee, and which had met with their con- 
eurrence—he meant an amendment to 
the effect that in certain cases, where it 
should be shown, by comparison with past 
periods, that a more than average rate of 
mortality was taking place, the General 
Board might interfere without any applica- 
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tion being made to them. He thought 
that when it was their wish to improve the 
sanitary condition of the country, the in- 
troduction of such a clause was a decided 
improvement to the Bill. In his opinion, 
the present might be called the Poor Man’s 
Bill. He had always held that in any re- 
gulations for the improvement of the sani- 
tary condition of the country the welfare 
of the labouring part of the population 
ought to receive especial attention, for in 
those matters the rich would take care of 
themselves. He was therefore thankful to 
their Lordships for having passed so im- 
portant and salutary a measure. 
Bill read 3+, and passed. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: My Lords, I wish 
to ask my noble Friend opposite a ques- 
tion. Your Lordships must be aware that 
in times like the present, when every sort 
of subterfuge is resorted to to excite public 
curiosity, and to practise upon the public 
credulity, every well-thinking party of the 
community has a right to expect from our 
hands that we should protect them from 
the effects of those alarms which it is the 
principal object of such speculators upon 


public curiosity and credulity to create. 
Now, my Lords, I saw an account to-day 
which I believe there is no foundation 
whatever for, as to what is said to have 


taken place in Ireland. I must, however, 
say I was not very much alarmed myself, 
because the statements were so overdone, 
and so grossly exaggerated, particularly in 
respect to the accounts of the troops being 
defeated, and of their not having done their 
duty. I knew very well that there could 
be no foundation whatever for them—that 
it was quite impossible they could be true. 
There were circumstances connected with 
those statements which utterly discredited 
the whole story. Looking to the date of 
this intelligence, it is quite clear that if 
this news was known in Dublin yesterday 
—of course if that were the case, Her 
Majesty's Government would be in posses- 
sion of the information quite as early as 
any which could be received from the dis- 
seminators of the news. I hope my noble 
Friend will excuse me for asking whether 
I am not quite correct in that opinion, 
and whether this intelligence has not been 
grossly exaggerated, if not altogether an 
unfounded story? I am afraid of the mis- 
chievous consequences of gathering toge- 
ther the materials of disorder and discon- 
tent. An outbreak might thus at any mo- 
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ment occur. I should not be alarmed x 
any such outbreak taking place, however 
much I might lament the consequences 
I hope, however, that the publie will not 
be alarmed if even there be some little 
foundation for this alleged outbreak. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said 
that his noble and learned Friend wes 
quite right in stating that very great inge. 
nuity was manifested at present in the in. 
vention and propagation of rumours, With 
respect to the reports to which the noble 
and learned Lord had referred, as to out. 
breaks in Ireland, he had the satisfaction 
to state that there was a probability— 
amounting almost to certainty—that they 
were altogether unfounded, or that at least 
they rested on the slightest possible foun. 
dation. He assured the House that the 
Government were in possession of a de. 
spatch from the Lord Lieutenant of Ire. 
land, dated three o’clock yesterday after- 
noon, which came to them by a special mes. 
senger, and which contained nothing relating 
to any outbreak. He might also mention, 
that subsequent to the arrival of that mes- 
senger they had received a letter, dated 
six o’clock— [Lord Brovenam: From 
Dublin?} Yes, from Dublin—and that 
letter was equally silent with respect to 
such an event. He, therefore, confidently 
believed that nothing of the kind, at least 
to the extent stated, had up to that mo- 
ment occurred. He was sorry he could 
not state to his noble and learned Frieud 
that there was not great probability of out- 
breaks occurring in the particular quarters 
to which rumour had already attributed 
them. It was known that the leaders had 
left Dublin and betaken themselves to those 
quarters; and it was also known that they 
were delivering treasonable and inflamm- 
tory speeches, calling upon the people im- 
mediately to rise and stand by what they 
called the cause of Ireland. It was very 
probable, therefore, that there might be 
some outbreak; but he trusted it would be 
attended with consequences far different 
from what had been reported. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY, as 
an Irishman, begged to say that he did 
not go along with certain observations 
which had been made on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House, as to the delay o 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 1 
bringing forward severe measures for Ire- 
land. He thought they had been perfectly 
right in exercising, up to the last moment, 
every kind of leniency, with the view of 
bringing the deluded people back to a sens 
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of their duty. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government of Ireland had, he 
thought, conducted his administration with 
great prudence and dexterity. He had 
wisely given these unfortunate people rope 
enough; and had, up to the present mo- 
ment, it appeared, found means to arrest 
their violent proceedings. When other 
portions of Ireland were in a disaffected 
state, they could, at all events, derive some 
consolation from the fact that at least the 
north of Ireland was loyal, and could be 
well depended on. Even should they be 
deluged in civil war, the north would be 
found well attached to British connexion, 
and would save this country from anything 
like foreign interference. He thought, 
however, the Government had incurred 
great responsibility in consenting to the 
repeal of the Arms Act in Ireland; for he 
believed that if that Act had continued in 
force, the country would not now have 
been in its present condition. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: 
Perhaps the House will allow me to state 
that I have just received information dated 
seven o'clock, Dublin, an hour later than 
the former communication to which I have 
referred; and this letter states that nothing 
whatever has as yet occurred of an out- 
break. It is, therefore, totally impossible, 
my Lords, that these events so rumoured 
could hare taken place. 

Lorp BROUGH AM: I have been speak- 
ing toa friend who came over from Dub- 
lin in the last packet, and he had heard 
nothing of the kind alluded to until he ar- 
rived in Liverpool. 


THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 

The Bisnor of LONDON, referring to 
the Report of the Commission on the Law 
of Marriage which had been laid upon the 
table of the other Ilouse, begged to ask 
thenoble Lord the President of the Council, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government were 
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| of the Session, when Parliament had more 
| business on hand than they could well dis- 
| pose of. 

| The Marevess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that this question had not been taken u 
by Her Majesty’s Government at all, but by 
a learned individual, a Member of the other 
House of Parliament (Mr. 8S. Wortley), en- 
| tirely unconnected with the Government, but 
| who was well qualified by his learning and 
talents for dealing with this difficult subject. 
That right hon. Gentleman had, he under- 
stood, given notice of his intention to in- 
| troduce a measure on the subject; and he 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) was not pre- 
pared to say that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would refuse their assent to the in- 
troduction of such a Bill even in the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament, although he 
agreed with his right rev. Friend that in 
the present state of public business, and 
with the multitude of Bills now before Par- 
liament, it was very undesirable that it 
should be passed, or even discussed, in the 
present Session. 


Regulation Bill. 


CHARITY TRUST REGULATION BILL. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR then 
moved the Second Reading of the Charity 
Trust Regulation Bill. The object of the 
measure was to remove some acknow- 
ledged inconvenience and difficulties which 
had arisen in the administration of charit- 
able trusts. When the Municipal Corpo- 
ration Reform Bill was carried, Parlia- 
ment decided that charitable trusts pre- 
viously administered by those municipal 
bodies should be removed from under 
the control of the corporations. Then 
the difficulty was felt with respect to the 
authority to which those trusts should 
be transferred; a contest arose as to who 
should appoint trustees for the administra- 
tion of those charities. It was necessary 
that a proposition should be made to meet 
the difficulty. The trustees who had been 





Prepared to sanction the introduction of a| appointed had in the meantime ceased to 
Bill into either House of Parliament on | act in consequence of death or of removal; 
that subject during the present Session; | and the necessity had arisen for making 


or whether they would not rather deem it 
expedient at once to delay the consider- 
ation of the question till next Session? If 
delayed till next Session, the Bill ought 
then to be brought in as early as possible, 
because it would necessarily giye occasion 
toadeal of discussion, there being much 
difference of opinion on it among the 
clergy and laity. At all events, it was a 
question of the gravest importance, and 
Ought not be discussed at this late period 
VOL, GC, sThirt 


iSeries 


application to the Court of Chancery for 
the purpose of filling up the number of 
trustees in a variety of cases. As the law 
at present stood, there was no means of 
filling up those vacancies except by the 
very expensive process of applying to the 
Court of Chancery. It seemed expedient, 
then, to found some jurisdiction which 
should exercise the power of nominating 
trustees without incurring the necessity of 
applying to the Court of Chancery. Ano- 
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ther evil was, that there were a great 
many very small charities which could not 
afford to come to the Court of Chancery. 
It was necessary that these should be sub- 
jected to a certain supervision for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether the funds 
were applied to the purposes for which 
they were intended. The law afforded 
those charities no protection at present. 
Of charities under 30/. a year, equi- 
valent to a capital of 1,000/. in the 
funds at 3 per cent, there were 23,746; 
but it might be said that there were 28,304 
which could hardly be.said to have any re- 
medy at all in regard to the appointment 
of trustees. Now, the attention of the Go- 
vernment had been directed to the judges 
of the county courts. By the County 
Courts Act, sixty local judges had been 
appointed. The operation of those courts 
had been most beneficial—beneficial, in- 
deed, to an extent which nobody had ex- 
pected. The experience of the last year 
had been more favourable than that even 
of the first year. T'rom November, 1846, 
to November, 1847, the sixty judges had 
disposed of 429,415 suits; and when it 
was recollected that, for the great majority 
of these suits, there was no other practical 
remedy—for the parties were virtually de- 
barred from appealing to the higher courts 
—their benefit would be at once admitted. 
The sum received during the same period 
amounted to 600,5591., including fees and 
sums payable by the losers of suits. The 
fees alone amounted to 203,3181.—a sum 
such as made it the duty of those who had 
the jurisdiction, namely, the Lords of the 
Treasury, very much to reduce those fees. 
The increase, comparing the last year with 
the first, had been such that it appeared 
quite possible to reduce the fees one-half. 
The object, then, of this Bill was to pro- 
vide that charities under 30I. a year should 
be subjected to the jurisdiction of the 
judges of the county courts, without alter- 
ing the law which was applicable to those 
charities at present. The greater part of 
the clauses applied to that object; but 
there were other objects for which it had 
been thought proper also to make provi- 
sion. One of these was, to get rid of the 
difficulty arising from the absence of legal 
estate, and to provide that, by order of the 
county court or the Court of Chancery, the 
legal estate should be vested in the trea- 
surer of the county court. It was proposed 
that the report of the Charitable Trusts 
Commissioners, which contained a state- 
ment of the value of the different charities, 
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should be conclusive as to the charities 
which should come under the operation of 
the measure. There was also a clause 
enabling the judge of the county court or 
the Court of Chancery to transfer stock 
in the name of the treasurer of the 
county court. It would also be provided 
that the parties administering charity funds 
should annually bring their balance-sheet 
to the clerk of the county court. It was 
also proposed that small trusts for eduea- 
tional purposes should be under the juris. 
diction of the county courts, but subject to 
appeal to the Educational Committee of 
the Privy Council. He had now stated 
the provisions of the Bill, which, as he 
had already observed, would provide a re- 
medy for many anomalies and evils that 
now existed in the administration of trusts 
amounting only to a small sum; and he 
would therefore move that the Bill be read 
a second time. 

Lorp REDESDALE had no other ob- 
jection to the second reading of the Bill 
beyond what arose from the time at which 
it had been brought forward. He regret- 
ted that a measure of so much importance 
should not have been introduced at an ear- 
lier period of the Session; it had been laid 
on their Lordships’ table only on the 13th 
of July. What hope was there that a Bill 
dealing with so great a variety of interests 
could now be satisfactorily proceeded with? 
The number of charities under 30I. a year 
was very great, and existed all over the 
country; and therefore he hoped that s 
measure involving questions so varied and 
extensive would not be persisted in this 
Session. As to the charitable funds for 
educational purposes, he must say that he 
did not think the parties to whom their 
management was to be intrusted by the 
Bill were well adapted for such a duty. 
He thought also that any single individual 
having the power to appear before the 
judge and calling for inquiry, would have 
the effect of involving these small charities 
in greater expenses than they were able to 
bear. The whole question, however, was 
one which, no doubt, called for the deepest 
consideration; and for that very reason he 
hoped the noble and learned Lord would 
not attempt to pass the Bill during the 
present Session.. The Bill might have 
been brought in at the commencement 0 
the Session, and therefore they had a right 
to complain that it had not made its ap- 
pearance till July. He thought this was 
a good constitutional ground of objection, 
and therefore, if he had no other reaso, 
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this would warrant him in objecting to the 
measure being proceeded with this year. 

The Bisnor of LLANDAFF thought 
the Bill in its general purpose would be 
found to be beneficial; and as he believed 
that small trusts would be better managed 
under its provisions than they now were, 
he hoped it would meet the unanimous con- 
currence of his right rev. Brethren. He 
must say, however, that, considering what 
the noble and learned Lord had said as to 
the importance of the Bill, they had a 
right to ask how it came to pass that it 
had so long been delayed? He would not 
now enter upon the general question; but 
he must say that he cordially approved of 
the appeal to the Committee of Privy 
Council with reference to the small chari- 
table educational trusts. Ile believed it 
would be found that the greater part of 
those trusts were left by the donors for 
educational purposes in accordance with 
the principles of the Church of England; 
and it was desirable that the Committee of 
the Privy Council should see that they 
were administered in accordance with those 
wishes, 

The Eart of HARROWBY considered 
itan object of great necessity that some 
such Bill as the present should be carried; 
but at the same time he must concur in 
the observations made by the noble Earl, 
that it was unfortunate the measure should 
have been so late in being introduced. 
The clause having reference to educational 
trusts was, in his opinion, by far the most 
important in the Bill; and considering 
that the subject of education was one upon 
which the greatest difference of opinion 
existed, and looking to the difficulty of con- 
sulting the feelings and interests of those 
who would be affected by the measure, he 
was afraid they were not likely, at this 
period of the Session, to come to any sat- 
isfactory result. They must bear in mind 
that these small trusts for educational pur- 
poses were spread all over the country, 
and that the question would be a very dif- 
ficult one indeed to settle. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, a 
Bill containing the greater part of the pro- 
Visions in the present measure was brought 
iu by him last Session, and therefore there 
had been time to consider it for the last 
twelve months. No objection was then 
made to the Bill, and he did not anticipate 
that there would be any on the present 
eccasion. Indeed, he had heard no objec- 
tion to the general principle of the Bill; 
aud the only point on which there appear- 
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ed to be a difference of opinion was on 
that relating to the educational trusts. 
The noble Lord (Lord Redesdale), though 
he appeared to differ from the proposal 
laid down in the Bill, did not suggest any 
other course which ought to be followed. 
There was no doubt that the educational 
question was one of extreme importance, 
and beset with difficulties, and yet it was 
one they must deal with. It had been 
said these charity funds were spread all 
over the country; but he regarded that as 
a reason why they should be as speedily 
as possible dealt with, and why a remedy 
should be applied for their better regula- 
tion. 

Bill read 22, 

House adjourned. 
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Pustic Briits.—1° London (City) Small 

Clerks of the Peace (Dublin); Smoke Prohi- 
bition; Registering Births, &e. (Scotland); Insolvent 
Debtors Court; Fisheries (Ireland); Loan Societies ; 
Highway Rates; Proclamations on Fines, Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, 

5° and passed: —Payment of Debts out of Real Estate; 
Salmon Breed Preservation; Ecclesiastical Unions and 
Divisions of Parishes (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Clements, from the 
Grand Jury of Leitrim, for an Alteration of the Election 
and Polling Places (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Wakley, from 
Inhabitants of Barrhead, Scotland, for the Adoption of 
Universal Suffrage.—By Mr. Brotherton, from the Vil- 
lages of Elvaston, Thulston Amberston, and Boulton, 
for a Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. 
Pattison, from Members of the Board of Congregational 
Ministers, residing in and about London, for the With- 
drawal of the Regium Donum Grant.—By Sir R. Bulke- 
ley, from Members of an Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, for an Extension of the Benefit Societies Act.— 
By Mr. Muntz, from Edmund Tauntun, a Foreign Mer- 
chant, for an Alteration of the Currency Act.—By Mr. 
Wakley, from the Finsbury portion of the National 
Charter Association, complaining of the Treatment of 
Fussell, and Others, while in Prison; also from several 
Tradesmen of the Metropolis, for Closing the Westmin- 
ster Court of Requests, as regards the Recovery of Debts 
under Twenty Pounds.—By Mr. Forster, from Guardians 
of the Berwick-upon-Tweed Union, for an Alteration of 
the Poor Law Union Charges Bill—By Mr. Farnham, 
from the Leicester Chamber of Commerce, for an Al- 
teration of the Law of Rating and Settlement. 


MINUTES. } 
Debts; 


POOR LAW UNION CHARGES (No. 2) BILL. 


The Order of the Day for resuming the 
debate on this Bill having been read, 

Mr. RICE expressed his regret that 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Ienley) 
was not in his place, as he was anxious to 
make a few observations upon the objec- 
tions which that hon. Member had taken 
to the measure before the House. Those 
objections were, first, as to the provision 
for reshifting the burdens on the several 
parishes of a union by altering the mode 
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of raising the rate; secondly, that the | a temporary character for the evil, and ac. 
measure would lead to the breaking down | cordingly a Bill was introduced by Mr. 
of the parochial system; thirdly, that it | Bodkin, called the Poor Removal Act, 
would lead to the still further measure of | which was passed, and which would expire 
a national rate; and lastly, that it was a|on the Ist of October next. The effect of 
great measure that would throw on agri- | the present system of parochial rates and 
cultural districts a heavy burden hereto- settlement was that the labourers were 
fore borne by the towns; and the hon. } often compelled to live a long distance 
Gentleman concluded by moving that the | from their work; they had frequently to 
Bill be read that day six months. With| walk home to their meals in the wet, and 
regard to the first objection, that of the | return to work without having had time to 
mode of rating and the shifting of the | dry their clothes. This was a great hard- 
burden, the objection was, that the rating, | ship, and yet the hon. Member for Oxford. 
instead of being taken on the three years’ shire had opposed the present measure, 
average, should now be taken on the rate-| which was a first step towards a better 
able value generally throughout the union. | system. The next objection of the hon, 
He had just received a communication | Member was, that this Bill was a breaking 
containing the valuation of one of the, down of the parochial system; but he was 
largest unions in this country, and one of surprised the hon. Member could have so 
the best managed unions. The percentage ' much misunderstood the right hon. Gentle- 
on the average of the last three years on | tleman (Mr. Buller), who announced his 
the rateable value in the parishes of that , decided determination to adhere to the pa- 
union varied from 13 to 14 per cent, to ra-| rochial system. THe believed they would 
ther less than 1 per cent. The hon. Gen-| never have a system which would be just 
tleman said that he thought this proposed | to the ratepayers until they made the ra- 
alteration was very unjust. He recollected | ting co-extensive with the union and the 
that when Sir J. Graham introduced the jurisdiction of the board of guardians. He 
Settlement Bill he agreed to an instruction | was, therefore, in favour of an union rate; 
to the Committee proposed by the hon. but it did not follow, as the hon, Member 
Member for Malton for enacting what was for Oxfordshire appeared to suppose, that 
called a union settlement. On the change | those who were in favour of an union ra- 
of Government, the Bill fell into the hands ting and settlement must also be favourable 
of the noble Lord at the head of the pre- | to a national rating. The right hon. Gen- 
sent Government; and the right hon. Ba-! tleman had truly stated that there was a 
ronet again stated his conviction that if, growing fecling in the country in favour of 
the Bill should be passed into a law with-| an union rating; and he would maintain 
out the Amendment proposed being adopt- | that the agitation in the country must be 
ed, the greatest injustice and hardship | founded on reason and justice, or else it 
would be inflicted on many parts of the| would not be rife. The hon. Member said 
country. The Bill was passed into a law | that the right hon. Gentleman ought not 
without the Amendment of the hon. Mem-| to have condemned as he did the system of 
ber for Malton being introduced, when | private rating which prevailed in some pa- 
during the very first year most convincing | rishes. Now, he maintained that of all 
proof was given of the entire truth of the | systems that of private rating was the 
right hon. Baronct’s prediction. Before! worst. The hon. Member put the case of 
the end of that year he presented several | a man with a large family earning 10s. a 
petitions from large urban parishes com-| week wages, and said that the poor-law 
plaining of the ruinous effects of the Bill. | was no test of idleness or destitution to 
The agricultural parishes which surrounded | such a man, because he knew that if he 
the town of Dover were particularly affect-| went into the workhouse he should cost 
ed by the law. In one of those parishes a| the parish 18s. a week for the support of 
great number of streets were built for the | himself and his family. Every man was 

poor people; and the moment the Bill pass- | acquainted with one or two idle men in his 
ed the main portion of those poor persons | parish; but such a ease as the hon. Mem- 

were thrown on the already pauperised pa-! ber had alluded to was the exception, and 

rishes in the neighbourhood, so that they | not the rule. Let them give the agrieul- 

were nearly ruined. The injustice of this | tural labourers anything like fair wages, 

was so manifest, that at a late period of | and there was not one man in one hundred 

the Session last year it was felt impossible | who would not rather earn his own subsis- 

to avoid providing an immediate remedy of | tence than lead an idle life in the work 
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house. And the poor man had no fairer | lieve, and what he would reject. If he re- 
aim than that of a fair day’s wages for | fused relief to a wandering beggar, such 
afair day’s work, In the county to which | cases were reported and got before the pub- 


he belonged (Kent), the labourers were re- 
ceiving 15s. a week wages, when in other 
counties they were only receiving 7s. Now 
that wheat was at 44s. or 43s. a quarter, 
the rate of wages in Kent was 12s. a 
week, while in the west of England it was 
only 7s. or 8s. The rate of wages in Kent 


yaried from 10s. to 18s.; but with wheat | 


at 35s. a quarter the farmers never thought 
of reducing wages below 10s. It would 
be much better if other counties made an 
attempt to pay their labourers after the 
same rate. With regard to vagraney, the 


| 
| 
| 
! 


| 
| 


i 


lic in a variety of ways; and very harsh, 
and often, he knew, very erroneous state- 
ments were published with regard to the 
relieving officer. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could suggest any means by which 
the relieving officers in unions could exer- 
cise their judgment in respect to cases of 
vagraney, so as to reduce the system of 
vagrancy and the amount of these charges, 
he would confer great service, not only 
upon those persons themselves, but also 
upon the ratepayers. With respect to the 
irremovable poor, it was proposed to throw 


hon. Member for Oxfordshire said it might |the expense of maintaining them upon 
become a national question, aud he was in| the union at large instead of upon the pa- 
favour of a national payment for vagrancy. | rish in which they happened to reside. He 
But he (Mr. Rice) thought the administra- | had opposed the last law, which put the 
tion of the law with regard to vagrancy | poor who had resided five years in towns 
would be much better under this Bill, be- | upon the footing of irremovability, because 


cause it would give the poor-law guardians 
an interest in seeing that their officers 
looked sharp after the vagrants. He did 
not think that the objections of the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire would be success- 
ful in this instance. The present measure 


was absolutely necessary; and he hoped | 
that the hon. Member would not seriously | 


oppose its going into Committee, but that 
he would confine his opposition to an en- 
deavour to amend the Bill in Committee. 
He supported the Bill because it was both 
necessary and just to the ratepayers, and 
at the same time merciful to the poor. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER said, the ob- 
ject of the Bill was to meet two griev- 
ances; in the first place, the vagrant 
question; and, secondly, that of the irre- 
movable poor. With respect to the 
charges for vagrancy, there was no per- 
son who would not agree that a gricvous 
burden should not be thrown upon any 
particular parish because the union work- 
house happened to be built in that parish. 
He would agree that this charge should 
be made upon the union instead of upon 
the particular parish where the relief was 
given. But with respect to the general 
question of vagrancy, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to be of opinion that the 
suppression of vagrancy rested with the 
administrators of the law rather than with 
the Legislature itself; and the right hon. 
Gentleman said that vagrancy ought to be 
kept down. He would agree that it ought; 
but the question was how to keep it down. 
It was a very difficult thing for the reliev- 
ing officer to say what cases he would re- 





he believed it would be a heavy burden 
upon the towns; but now that it had been 
enforced, and the Committee had reported 
their opinion to be that the principle of the 
law should be continued, the House would 
not be inclined, he thought, to repeal that 
law; and it would be better to put parishes 
upon the footing proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman. He should not object to go 
into Committee upon the Bill, unless on the 
ground that it was brought forward at so 
late a period of the Session; and that it 
was desirable that more time should be 
given for its discussion. But the charges 
for vagrancy and irremovability stood upon 
a very different footing from the other por- 
tion of the Bill, which proposed to place 
the establishment charges of unions upon 
the new footing of a general rate on the 
property of the union. One of the argu- 
ments alleged in favour of placing all the 
union charges upon the same footing was, 
that it would be very inconvenient to have 
two yates levied on two different princi- 
ples. The right hon. Gentleman had, 
however, himself proposed in the Bill to 
have two modes of assessment, because, 
although he wished to place the establish- 
ment charges, and also the vagraney and 
irremovable poor charges, upon the general 
rateable property of the union, he proposed 
to continue the old assessment where there 
was a debt on the parishes to be paid. He 
thought the new charges ought to be left 
upon the same footing as the old. The 
right hon. Gentleman had asked whether 
it was right that the establishment charges 
of unions should be borne in the same pro- 
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portions as the pauperism of parishes, and 
stated that the chief establishment charges 
were for building and maintaining work- 
houses and the salaries of officers. He 
should have thought these charges were 
fairly assessable according to the amount 
of pauperism, as originally settled on that 
basis, because otherwise they would fall 
exceedingly hard upon some parishes, par- 
ticularly small parishes, where the pro- 
perty was in the hands of one or two pro- 
prietors, or even a single occupier, where 
the population was necessarily small, and 
the whole of the persons legally settled in 
the parishes were employed by that occu- 
pier. Such parishes required no union 
workhouse, no salary of officers, and were 
liable to no establishment charges of their 
own. But these parishes had been brought 
by the poor-law into the unions, and it 
would be unfair to overturn the arrange- 
ment by which they paid the proportion of 
their former outlay on these charges, and 
to place these establishment charges on 
the general rating of property in the union. 
The right hon. Gentleman had instaneed 
the salaries of medical officers as a branch 
of the establishment charges which ought 
to be paid by the union generally; but it 
struck him that if there was any one officer 
whose salary might fairly be paid by 
parishes according to the proportion of 
their pauperism, it was the medical officer. 
If they took the case of a large parish with 
100 paupers, and a smaller parish with ten, 
it was fair to presume, ceteris paribus, 
the healthiness of both parishes being alike, 
that the larger parish would require ten 
times more medical attendance than the 
smaller parish. There was, therefore, no 
reason why his salary should not be paid 
in proportion to the pauperism as well as 
the rest of the establishment charges. The 
House ought to consider what the effect of 
altering the mode of rating would be on 
the value of property in parishes held in 
fee or on lease. Ile knew an instance 
where a man occupied the whole area of 
one parish; and he paid a very consider- 
able iucrease of rent to the landlord in 
consequence of the poor-rates upon the 
property being remarkably low. If the 
rates in some parishes were 2s. in the 
pound, and in others in the same union 
4s. or 5s., it would reduce the value of pro- 
perty in the former, and increase it in the 
latter parishes, if they equalised the rates. 
And those who had taken leases and pur- 
chased property in parishes where the 
rates were low, would find that the Legis- 
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lature had made a serious alteration in the 
value of their estates. He would support 
the Motion for going into Committee, al. 
though he doubted whether the right hon, 
Gentleman would be able to pass his mea. 
sure as it stood during the present Session, 

Captains PECHELL thought, that under 
all the circumstances the right hon. Gen. 
tleman might fairly postpone the consider- 
ation of this Bill for the present Session, 
It appeared, that on the 12th of July, in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, Lord Chief 
Justice Denman differed entirely from the 
Attorney and Solicitor General as to the 
residence of five years. The hon. and 
gallant Member read the judgment of Lord 
Denman in the case ‘ Regina v. the In- 
habitants of Salford,’’ in which it was laid 
down by the learned Judge that the pau- 
per having been fifteen months in a prison 
not situated within the removing parish, a 
residence of five years within the mean- 
ing of the Act 9 and 10 Victoria, c. 66, 
was not made out, and a rule absolute was 
granted accordingly. If there was any 
doubt upon the point, now was the time for 
the Attorney or Solicitor General to clear 
it up. To show the effect of this Act, he 
would mention one case. Since it became 
law, 579 families, or 1,611 persons, not 
belonging to Brighton, had become charge- 
able to the parish. Of those, 1,562 had 
received relief at an increased weekly cost 
of 1567. 12s. 7d., as compared with the 
preceding year. Of the 1,611 persons who 
had become chargeable, only 126 could be 
properly fixed upon Brighton, as those per- 
sons had resided there five years without 
relief, and were consequently irremovable. 
Of the remaining 1,485, with the excep- 
tion of the few whose parishes had agreed 
to reimburse the relief, the parish had 
submitted to the expense from motives of 
humanity rather than inflict the eruelty of 
removal upon the unfortunate poor. The 
House was now told by the right hon. 
Gentleman that the whole expense of these 
persons was to be thrown upon the union 
fund; and that the guardians were to levy 
a rate upon the basis of the county rate; 
and if they were not satisfied with the 
mode of valuation, they were to be em- 
powered to order a fresh one; which lat- 
ter provision, he thought, would be very 
objectionable. He was of opinion that 
there was an inconsistency in the Bill as 
regarded the exclusion of the universities, 
inns of court, and other extra-parochial 
places. He approved of private rates, 
which the right hon. Gentleman had con- 
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demned in so signal a manner, and was! 
sure that if a private rate had been estab- 
ished in the Andover union, such a report | 
as had emanated from the Committee on | 
the case of that union would never have | 
been laid upon the table. It had been} 
said that there was less agitation on | 
the subject of the poor-law since the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. Buller) 
had assumed his present position; and 
it had been also said that the right hon. 
Gentleman had done nothing. He (Cap- 
tain Pechell) wished, however, to give the 
right hon. Gentleman the benefit of his 
labours. When the late Commissioners 
went out of office—-and they had been 
thrown out solely by the exertions of the 
Andover Union Committee, which had 
made a clearance of Somerset-house—and 
the right hon. Gentleman succeeded them, 
he found an order consolidating certain 
rules and regulations, which he confirmed; 
and of some of those rules he (Captain 
Pechell) much approved. The gallant 


Officer referred to several minor regula- 
tions adopted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and concluded. He was willing to give 
the right hon. Gentleman his due share of 
praise for all that he had done since he 


had been in office; but with respect to the 
Bill before the House, he thought it ought 
to be delayed until another Session, for 
the question was of great importance, and 
there was not time to consider it. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND agreed 
with the hon. Member for Oxfordshire, 
that this was a tinkering measure; but as 
that hon. Gentleman had not given a de- 
fnition of what a ‘ tinkering’? measure 
was, he (Mr. Drummond) would endeavour 
todo so. He meant by “ tinkering,” a 
bad mending of a bad thing; and that, he 
thought, was a natural and inseparable 
part of the new poor-law system, and 
whether they got in the small end of the 
wedge or the large end of the wedge mat- 
tered not. The measure itself was bad 
from the beginning. It was a measure 
they had never been able to work, and the 
whole practice of it was directly in the teeth 
of the professions and statements that were 
made on proposing it. But he had never 
been, nor would he be now, a party to any 
agitation upon this or upon any other ques- 
tion, Say what they would of it, agitation 
was an appeal to men’s passions when you 

hew you could not convince their reason. 
The repeal of the corn law was carried 

Y agitation; and this very measure of the 
poor-law, which he very much disliked, was 
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produced by agitation. In this country, 


-however much a law was disapproved of, 


efforts were made to carry it out honestly; 
but over the water, in the sister country, 
the rule was agitation—and no matter 
what law was passed, high and low, rich 
and poor, exerted their utmost ingenuity 
to drive a coach and six through it. As 
to the clearance system, to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded, he had only 
heard of one such case, which he would 
not now name, in which a proprietor had, 
many years ago, pulled down the cottages 
on his estate. But, what proprietors cer- 
tainly did not do was to build cottages at 
a dead loss; for it was perfectly impossible 
to build them in any way that should repay 
the outlay. There were well-managed 
parishes which had been stigmatised with 
the name of close parishes; but the system 
in them might be very advantageously 
compared with that which prevailed in 
other places called open parishes, where an 
individual or individuals ran up a few cot- 
tages, let them at an enormous rent to the 
poor, then supplied the inmates with goods 
—no matter of what quality—from their 
own shops, and finally sold up every article 
of furniture the poor people possessed. 
That was the open parish system; and now 
the Government were going to make the 
so-called close parishes pay the rates of 
the parishes in which paupers were so 
recklessly introduced. That was the 
avowed intention. The private rates which 
the right hon. Gentleman had stigmatised 
arose out of those circumstances. The 
great fault of the whole Somerset-house 
system was that they treated men like ab- 
stractions. They thought that all the 
poor were alike, and all labourers alike. 
That was what they did at Somerset- 
house, though. In all cases they spoke of 
the labourer as one fixed quantity. Now, 
if there were 100 labourers in a parish, 
ten of them perhaps were first-rate, and the 
remainder bad, arising in some cases from 
infirmity, in others from age, or from other 
causes. What the hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire said was true, although it had 
been denied by the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, that on 10s. a week a man would 
support his wife and six children. If that 
man was thrown out of work, he went into 
the poorhouse. Yes; but there he was 
separated from his wife and children. There 
you came to abstractions again. Did not 
the House think that a man would do any- 
thing rather than submit to that? They 
talked of the workhouse test; but it was a 
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mercy for the farmers and gentlemen of 
the county to meet in the autumn and ap- 
portion out the work among them so as to 
keep the labourers out of the poorhouse. 
That was the reason for a private rate. 
Was it meant that it was of no advantage 
if the owners of land and farmers met to- 
gether and said, ‘‘ We will employ the 
poor, although at this time it is not pro- 
fitable to us, and, to a certain extent, 
the labour is unproductive?”’ But in 
some cases it was not unproductive. If 
a man was employed at 10s. a week, 
and he kept his whole family upon those 
wages, but only gave the worth of 5s. 
a week in his work, it was surely a 
greater advantage than to send that man 
with his wife and six children to the poor- 
house, where they could not be supported 
for less than 2s. 6d. a day. The truth 
was that they had never been able to carry 
out the new poor-law practically and 
consistently; for the returns showed the 
great amount of outdoor relief that was 
granted. By this new poor-law they 
had dried up all the sources of private 
charity; and this effect of the law they 
were now going to increase. It was the 
interest of every gentleman to keep the 
poor around him, without exasperating 
them; without exacting from them rent 
they could not pay; and without putting 
them in the workhouse, which they ab- 
horred; and so long as parishes could keep 
themselves clear, so long they would. But 
the moment they were joined to a neigh- 
bouring parish which was deluging the 
country with paupers, that became a hope- 
less case. He had 200 cottages, and he 
would give them to any one who would 
keep them in repair. As to the scheme 
of union rating, there was no intelligible 
principle in it. There was a principle in 
universal rating, but none in union rating, 
and they could not by talking substitute a 
no principle for a principle, even if a bad 
one.. There being a principle in universal 
rating, he would, hating it as he did, vote 
for it at once, rather than go on in this 
way by degrees towards it. The advan- 
tage of the old system was, that all the 
people meeting together every Sunday at 
their parish church knew one another, 
knew their mutual distresses and wants, 
and could assist the overseers in detecting 
imposture. Moreover, the clergymen were 
by law the overseers and guardians of the 
poor, and they, he thought, had shamefully 
abandoned their charge in never demon- 
strating against the new poor-law as 
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they ought. They had abandoned the 
poor, and now the poor were abandonin 
them. But, instead of the feelings and 
principles which were bound up with the 
old system, it was now made a mere mat. 
ter of geography, and it mattered not whe. 
ther the compasses were struck in one 
place or another. Under the new state of 
things, there was no person in the union 
whose heart was drawn out towards the 
poor; and it was nothing but a vile system 
of money saving on one side, and of cheat. 
ing on the other. He disliked this Bill 
very much; but if the right hon. Gentle. 
man persisted in pressing it, he must go 
into Committee and endeavour to render 
the measure as good as it could be made. 

Mr. V. SMITH said, that the hon, 
Member who had just sat down, had, while 
deprecating agitation on any question, 
used the language and the terms of agita- 
tion as regarded what he had called the 
Somerset-house system of treating man as 
an abstraction. Whatever rules and re- 
gulations had been adopted in respect to 
the administration of the poor-law, Parlia- 
ment were as responsible for as the Com- 
missioners themselves. He (Mr. V. Smith) 
could not support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire; for there were 
three or four principles coatained in this 
Bill which were deserving of consideration 
in Committee. He would not say he did 
not entertain doubts with respect to some 
of them; but the whole subject was diffi- 
cult and complicated, and required the 
most careful consideration. But, although 
he was not prepared to vote with the hon. 
‘Member for Oxfordshire, he was at the 
same time convinced that the Bill would 
not pass this Session; and, after the opin- 
ions which had been given by Gentlemen 
who were so well acquainted with rural 
affairs, he was almost disposed to recom- 
mend his right hon. Friend to withdraw 
| the Bill for the present. For some five 
| Sessions of Parliament the House had 





been attempting to deal with that impor- 
tant question, the law of settlement, but 
| without producing any advantage, because, 
‘instead of grasping some great principle 
at once, they had been trying to effect 


their object bit by bit. Although he gave 
great credit to his right hon. Friend for 
his ability, and thought that his exertions 
‘had been of great utility, he still thought 
that the Bill now introduced was not of 80 
‘ample and comprehensive a character as 
| to be considered a final settlement of the 
There were four questions 
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which the discussion on the present 
Bill necessarily raised, and one of these 
yas vagrancy; it certainly appeared to 
him, that throwing vagrancy on the mnions 
did not meet the cases which it was 
necessary to meet in the manner in which 
it was desirable to meet them. This 
question of vagrancy was not perhaps so 
clear as it was generally supposed to be. 
If roads went through a parish, and va- 
grants frequented those roads, though the 
parish might suffer from the vagrants, it 
gained from the roads. He would put it 
to hon. Members to say, did not such a 
parish so cireumstanced derive compensa- 
tion from the existence of the roads, and 
on account of its position? A parish might 
suffer under the apparent ill-luck of having 
arailway running through it; but it had 
likewise many advantages from that cir- 
eumstance. He thought that parochial 
tithes were burdensome, and that it would 
be much better to have their range extend- 
edover a wider area. Parochial tithes and 
parochial rates had the effect of preventing 
men being employed out of their own pa- 
rishes; and such was the strength of this 
feeling that, generally speaking, the peo- 
ple at large were too ready to consider 
that the interests of the parish were the 
first thing to be attended to, and thus the 
employer was crippled in his operations, 
while the poor man found it difficult to 
obtain employment. From such causes 
resulted a slovenly mode of doing work, 
and insufficient payment even for inferior 
labour. Looking then both at tithes and 
payment for the poor, he should say that 
there ought to be a wider area of rate- 
ability; though he wished to see settlement 
put an end to, he by no means desired a 
national rate, because he thought that the 
eect of a national rate would be to re- 
move all efficient supervision. As to the 
present measure, it could not be regarded 
otherwise than as a temporary matter; 
and even at best Ministers could hardly 
consider it one of great urgency, for they 
must be conscious that it could not pass in 
the present Session; and he hoped that in 
leaving it to a subsequent Session they 
Would produce a Bill that would deal 
largely with the questions to which he had 
referred, 

Mr. BANKES said, whether or not 
Ministers thought proper to endeavour to 
proceed with the other stages of the Bill, 
"Was @measure which could not pass in 
the present Session. The Bill was one of 
‘onsiderable importance as regarded the 
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ratepayers, but it was of much greater im- 
portance as regarded the poor, for it in- 
volved the question of the parochial care of 
the poor. In his opinion they would never 
arrive at a satisfactory result till they al- 
tered the size of the unions, and he thought 
the original Poor Law Commissioners were 
guilty of a great mistake in making so 
many of the unions most inconveniently 
large. Doubtless small parishes might be 
so combined as to render one union of not 
greater size than a large parish. On the 
present occasion he felt indisposed to press 
upon the attention of hon. Members any 
argument on the one side or the other, for 
he thought not only that the Bill ought 
not to pass in the present Session of Par- 
liament, but that it ought not to be discus- 
sed in so thin a House as the present. 
Considering, then, the period of the Ses- 
sion, he must ask them should the Bill 
proceed further during the present year ? 
Something had been said—indeed, much 
had been said on the subject of union rat- 
ing—that was a large question, and might 
lead to the still larger question of national 
rating; a species of rating which he did 
not hope the farmers and yeomanry would 
oppose. Of course, if there were to be 
a national rating there would be an attempt 
to subject funded property to the expense 
of maintaining the poor. Before he sat 
down he wished distinctly to say that he 
could not give his consent to the Poor Re- 
moval Act being made permanent. Now, 
at the end of two years, there did not ap- 
pear the same utility in its provisions that 
there might have been in the first few 
months after it passed; at the same time, 
though he did not wish it to exist as a per- 
manent measure, he did think it might be 
advantageously continued for another year, 
when the people in the towns would have 
had sufficient experience of it. He might 
further add, that the Bill appeared to him 
to create a very extraordinary tribunal, 
which might or might not act, and to which 
an appeal might or might not be brought. 
Against this part of the Bill he entertained 
very strong objections, and for the various 
reasons which he had stated, he should act 
with his hon. Friend the Member for Ox- 
fordshire in case the Bill should get be- 
yond the next stage. 
Debate again adjourned. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 
Mr. MONSELL begged to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Department 
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relative to the rumours which had reached 
the metropolis that day. He would only 
ask what accounts the right hon. Gentle- 
man had received from Ireland ? 

Sim G. GREY had great satisfaction in 
stating that he had every reason to believe 
that the alarming accounts which appeared 
in the late editions of the morning papers, 
and which were transmitted by electric 
telegraph from Liverpool, of an insurrec- 
tion having actually broken out in the 
south of Ireland, were totally destitute of 
foundation. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that if 
in the present state of Ireland any partial 
outbreak should unfortunately occur, it 
was reasonable to suppose that very great 
excitement would prevail everywhere; and, 
under these circumstances, it would be the 
imperative duty of every loyal subject con- 
nected with Ireland to place himself at the 
disposal of the Government for the purpose 
of rendering himself useful either in oppos- 
ing insurrection or tranquillising the minds 
of the community. He therefore asked 
whether it was the wish of the Government 
that Irish Gentlemen, and particularly 
Irish Members of Parliament having in- 
fluence in Ireland, should leave this coun- 
try and go to their own respective dis- 
tricts; and, if so, what course the Govern- 
ment would then propose to take with re- 
spect to Irish business in that House ? 

Sm G. GREY replied, that several 
Gentlemen connected with Ireland had 
called on him in the course of the day, 
and expressed their willingness, in conse- 
quence of the accounts which had been pub- 
lished, to proceed immediately to Ireland, 
and render all the service in their power 
for the maintenance of tranquillity. Though 
he believed that the information transmit- 
ted by the telegraph was totally destitute 
of foundation, yet in the state of the coun- 
try where this insurrection was reported to 
have broken out, he thought that Irish 
gentlemen of property, influence, character, 
and weight, could not do better than pro- 
ceed to Ireland, and in their respective 
neghbourhoods exert themselves for the 
maintenance of order. Under these cir- 
cumstances he was authorised by his noble 
Friend to say that the Government would 
not immediately proceed with Irish busi- 
ness, 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL. 
On the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee, 





Cotoxe, SIBTHORP said, he consider. 
ed this a most partial measure, inasmuch 
as the city of London and other boroughs 
the constituencies of which were amongst 
the most corrupt in the country, were ex. 
empted from its operation; and he would 
therefore oppose the Bill clause by clause, 
It was not unusual, he believed, for hon, 
Gentlemen holding high situations—Undey 
Secretaries of State, for instance—to pro- 
mise electors situations in the Customs or 
Excise for their sons, and situations ag ne. 
cessary women or dressers for the female 
members of their families. If this Bil] 
received the sanction of Parliament no man 
would be secure from the charge of cor. 
rupt practices, although he might be per. 
fectly innocent. He was aware that he 
might be charged with offering a factious 
opposition to the measure; but he consider- 
ed that he was justified in opposing a Bill 
of this nature by every means in his power, 
He (Col. Sibthorp) begged to move as an 
Amendment that the Bill be committed that 
day three months. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL thought 
that the greater part of the observations 
of the hon. and gallant Member would be 
more in place in Committee on the Bill. 
He trusted, therefore, that they would be 
allowed to go into Committee on the Bill, 
as the hon. and gallant Member would 
have other opportunities, at future stages 
of the Measure, of persevering in his op- 
position to it, should he then think fit to 
do so. 

Mr. ANSTEY said, that the objections 
to the measure were not objections of de- 
tail, but of principle and substance; and 
no mere amendments in Committee could 
set right a Bill which was open to opposi- 
tion on such grounds. How could it be 
said that boroughs—and such were in- 
cluded in this Bill—could be guilty of cor- 
rupt practices, when Committees had re- 
ported of the Members for them that they 
had merely been guilty by their agents of 
treating? He admitted that treating 
might be carried on upon so large and 
costly a scale as, in some cases, to amount 
to bribery; but acts of that kind answered 
for themselves. Harmless acts of treating 
were not illegal at common law; but they 
were now considered wrong, because pr0- 
hibited by an Act of Parliament. Why, 
this was poisoning morality at its very 
source. But if harmless treating was t0 
be designated as ‘‘ corrupt practices, 
what designation was to be given to the 


bribery of the Whigs of Derby, and of the 
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Radicals of Leicester ? But boroughs were 
introduced into the schedule attached to 
‘his Bill, with respect to which Committees 
ofthat House had reported that further in- 
wiry was necessary; others, with regard 
to which it was not reported that such in- 
quiry was necessary; and others, in refer- 
ence to which Committees had reported 
that further inquiry was not necessary. 
The hon. Member showed that this was 
the case, by reference to some of the bo- 
roughs named in the Bill. The Bill, too, 
yas an ex post facto law. What course 
should Parliament take? Was it intended 
that the decision of the Commissioner should 
be upheld and acted upon, unless a strong 
case was made to the country? His objec- 
tion to the Bill was not on account of its 
details, but of its principle. The second 
section gave such plenary powers to the 
(Commissioners that it removed them en- 
tirely from the jurisdiction of the House. 
The fourth section empowered the Com- 
missioners to revise the decisions of Elec- 
tin Committees. Those who had borne the 
inconvenience and enormous expense of a 
contest before an Election Committee, were 
io be afterwards subjected to the annoy- 
ance of having a decision in their favour re- 
versed. The third section empowered the 
Commissioners to inquire not only into the 
ual-practices of electors, but whether such 
practices were in conformity with the cus- 
toms of the place. The Commissioners 
had first to inquire what was custom; and 
this would involve them in such anti- 
quarian researches as, at five guineas a 
day, would be the source of no small profit 
to the learned Gentlemen engaged in the 
inquiry, This mischievous Bill would 
prove a fertile source of expense to the 
country, and also cause a delay of justice. 
A sufficient number of learned and compe- 
tent men could not be found to act as 
Commissioners. The deficiency would have 
to be supplied by the appointment of parties 
vho were unsuccessful in their profession; 
and these men would have to decide on the 
character of Members of that hon. House. 
A few unknown barristers, in whose selec- 
tion the House had no voice, would be in- 
vested with the power of inflicting the 
‘everest pains and penalties on their fel- 
low subjects. While the Speaker was to 
authorise parties to prosecute an inquiry 
into an election, no provision was made for 
caring the parties interested. This was 

very disgraceful indeed. It was disgrace- 
ul for those who always had the name of 

Yon their lips, and who, when they 
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sought to oppress the weak, did it in the 
name of human progress—it was disgrace- 
ful for them to cause such interruption. 
The eleventh clause gave absolute power 
to the Commissioners to summon wit- 
nesses, and examine them without any of 
those restrictions which the constitution 
had interposed to prevent breaches of faith 
and personal honour. The spiritual rela- 
tion of clergyman and penitent, and also 
that of lawyer and client, were to afford 
no protection to the witness. He was 
bound to answer every question, or be sub- 
jected to such penalties as were inflicted 
by the superior courts of Westminster Hall 
on persons refusing to give evidence. The 
second clause gave an indemnity against 
future prosecution for bribery, perjury, 
&e., to all who might come forward and 
give evidence under this Bill. [An Hon, 
Memzer: Divide, divide!] No, the House 
shall not divide ; and I speak in the spi- 
rit of prophecy when I say so. This Bill 
offered a direct premium to guilty men to 
come forward and give evidence, not of the 
truth, but of such facts as they might 
think fit to adduce; and then it was enact- 
ed that, after they had once satisfied that 
condition of giving evidence, right or 
wrong, true or false, it mattered not to 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Then, forsooth, they were to be 
exempted from all liability to prosecution 
—not only for acts to which their evidence 
related, but for all practices whatsoever, 
however guilty in character, or however 
openly proved against them in the existing 
courts of criminal jurisdiction, which might 
in any manner relate to the previous elec- 
|tion. So that if, for instance, in the ease 
| of Horsham, the guilty party came forward 
and said, ‘‘ I am the party that bribed—I 
bought and sold the electors,’ it would 
then be impossible to prosecute him. No 
notice was to be taken of the truth or 
falsehood of the evidence. He (Mr. Anstey) 
was justified, therefore, in describing this 
measure to be but a servile copy of the 
Bill of the hon. Member for the Flint 
boroughs. Clause seventeen referred to 
the expenses of the inquiries; it provided 
that every Commissioner under this Act 
should be paid at the rate of 51. 5s. every 
day that he should be actually employed 
in conducting any inquiries under the Act, 
‘over and above his travelling and other 
| expenses. The Commissioners would have 
to lay before the Treasury a statement of 
the number of days that they had been 
employed, together with an account of 











. 
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their travelling and other expenses; and 
then the Treasury was to make an order 
for the payment of the same. Now, there 
was no provision in the Bill that the “ tra- 
velling and other expenses”’ should be pro- 
perly and necessarily incurred —no*limit 
was assigned to what might be a wasteful 
and profligate expenditure; not that he at- 
tached very much importance to any such 
limitation. The eighteenth clause pre- 
vented the appointment of any counsel for 
the defence. The inquiry might be, and 
probably would be, exparte. If it were to 
be so, then there would be a consistent 
tenor of injustice, whereat hon. Members 
who valued uniformity over and above 
every thing else, would no doubt rejoice. 
This Act would, notwithstanding any de- 
claration in itself to the contrary, be a pri- 
vate and not a public Act; and the result 
would be a series of actions at law, and 
conflicts of the Judges with that House, 
such as they had witnessed when, amid 
the cheers of Members occupying seats 
on the Ministerial side of the House, it 
was proposod to summon to their bar, and 
commit to the Tower, the venerable Judges 
of the land for having duly administered 
justice. He concluded by saying that he 
would go with his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Sibthorp) into the lobby against 
the further progress of this Bill. 

Mr. HUDSON, having taken part with 
his hon. and gallant Friend in opposing 
this Bill when it was last before the House, 
begged to say that, on the present occa- 
sion, he would altogether abstain from 
voting upon it. As he found that, in of- 
fering his opposition to this Bill in its pre- 
sent state, he differed from those hon. 
Gentlemen with whom he was in the habit 
of acting, he felt that he had no right any 
longer to obstruct its progress. But his 
objections to the principles of this Bill 
were as strong as ever. He was perfectly 
satisfied that this Bill would confer no 
benefit upon, whilst it would introduce 
into, all the boroughs to which it related 
scenes of unpleasantness and heartburn- 
ings. It was impossible for it to produce 
any good effect. He thought the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General would have acted 
wisely had he listened to thie few observa- 
tions which fell from his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Lincoln, who sug- 
gested that, rather than look for any prac- 
tical and beneficial results under this Bill, 
he should apply his legal mind and judg- 
ment to the amendment of the law, which 
had been found inefficient in its opera- 
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tion, and endangered the seat of eye 

Member in that House. If he had set 
about some such definite measure as that 
he was satisfied that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have accomplished the 
object which he had in view, viz., the pre- 
vention of practices which no one in that 
Tlouse could justify. A long inquiry had 
taken place before a Committee of that 
House with regard to his (Mr. Hudson's) 
own election for the city of York. And 
what was the result? The production of g 
large blue book. With regard to the evi. 
dence given therein, no proceedings were 
afterwards taken. The effect of that in. 
quiry was to spread dissension throughout 
the city of York. Men were fetched from 
York, who reported private conversations 
held with him—a practice which the Solic- 
tor General himself would be the first to 
reprobate. And he (Mr. Hudson) saw no 
protection against similar mal-practices be- 
ing suffered to take place with regard to 
the boroughs named in this Bill. Private 
conversations at the dinner table, and else- 
where, were reported to the Committee on 
the York election; his banking book—n- 
thing was too sacred to be exposed to the 
world through the medium of the Election 
Committee. If they wished to put an end 
to corrupt practices at elections, let them 
bring forward some measure embodying a 
definite and general principle. Why should 
they seck to visit a few boroughs with pun- 
ishment, and allow corruption and bribery 
to have full play throughout the rest of the 
kingdom ? He could not see with what fair- 
ness, or semblance of fairness, the right 
hon. Gentleman could push on this Bill. In 
London it was alleged that corrupt practices 
took place at the last election; and surely 
London, too, ought to form one of the 
names in the schedule of the Bill. It mas 
the poor and miserable—* the runners, 

as they were called—men who followed the 
candidate about, and were obliged to cheer 
whether the Members made a good speech 
or a bad one—that would feel the penalties 
of the Bill most. If they did not allow re- 
freshments to the poor voters, the practical 
effect of the Bill would be to disfranchise 
all but the wealthy voters, for the poor 
man would not walk a long distance merely 
to give his vote, unable, as he often had 
been, to provide refreshments for himself. 
The Bill did not grapple with the influence, 
the unjust influence, of the opulent, and the 
noble, and the powerful. T heir legislation 
was entirely directed against the poor ma. 
It was well known that the hon. Member 
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te the West Riding and his friends had | 
resorted to the system of creating faggot | 
sates, by first buying a piece of land, and | 
then dividing it; and by this means they | 
had carried several elections. This fact | 
showed that it was not by giving refresh- | 
ments only that many elections had been | 
qerborne. It was a system which influ- | 
enced the votes, not in a legitimate, proper, | 
and constitutional manner. Again, he could | 
name boroughs in his own neighbourhood, 
the representation of which was really vest- | 
ed ina noble Lord. Was not this a greater 

violence to the constitution than the receipt | 
bya poor man of his refreshments ? The | 
object, however, was to disfranchise the | 
poor freemen, by whom the Reform Bill | 
had in reality been carried, through the | 
means of a specious inquiry. And what | 
would be the practical result? The Soli- | 
citor General had not ventured to answer | 
this question; but he ought to do so, and | 
not quite depend upon his majorities. What | 
vould the hon. Gentleman do with Horsham | 
and Derby ¢ What would be the practical | 
effect of it in these boroughs? It would | 
have been fairer to the House if the Soli- 

citor General had told them what would be | 
the real result of the proposed inquiry ? | 


People could not be made pure by Act of 


Parliament. He would conclude by again 
saying, that he objected to the provisions 
of the Bill, although, after the majorities 
which had already maintained it, he would 
not now vote upon the Amendment of his 
hon, and gallant Friend. 

Mr. URQUIIART called upon the At- 
tomey General to answer two questions. 
The first was, whether it was in the power 
of the House of Commons to delegate its 
authority to a second body; and whether a 
Committee of this House to which such 
power would be delegated, could again de- 
legate that power to a third body, a Com- 
mission? The second question he had to 
ask was, whether this Bill was a private or 
a public Bill; and whether or no it would 
not be treated as a private Bill in courts of 
law; and further, if the decisions of the 
courts of law might not by this Bill be 
brought into collision with those of this 
louse? He regarded the measure as par- 
tial, insidious, and hypocritical, and it was 
us determination to support the Amend- 
ment, 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question :—Ayes 96 ; Noes 2: 
"a 94, 

It will be sufficient to insert the Noes.] 
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List of the Nogs. 


Hodgson, W. N. Urquhart, D. 
TELLERS. 
Sibthorp, Col. Anstey, T. C. 

House in Committee. 

On Clause 2, 

Mr. HENLEY moved as an Amend- 
ment the omission of the words ‘ em- 
powering a Committee to examine sitting 
Members, Candidates, and their Agents.” 
It was not fair, under such circumstances, 
to subject Gentlomen to severe cross-ex- 
amination. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question:—Ayes 110; 
Noes 22: Majority 88... 

[ We give only the Noes. | 

List of the Noes. 

Henley, J. W. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Mullings, J. R. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Packe, C. W. 
Sandars, G. 
Urquhart, D. 
Waddington, I. S. 
Willoughby, Sir II. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Bankes, G, 
Beresford, W. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F, 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Christy, S. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Dodd, G. 

Farnham, FE. B. 
Floyer, J. 

Godson, R. 

Gwyn, H. Sibthorp, Col. 

Hail, Col. Hobhouse, T, B, 

Mr. ANSTEY said, that as it was then 
twelve o’clock, and as there were fifteen 
other Orders of the Day to be gone 
through, he begged to move that the 
Chairman do now report progress. 

The Committee divided ; — Ayes 
Noes, 117: Majority 115. 

List of the Ayxs. 
Gwyn, IT, 
TELLERS, 
Sibthorp, Col. Urquhart, D. 

After some further conversation, House 
resumed. Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Two 
o'clock. 


TELLERS, 
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Anstey, T. C. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 28, 1848. 


Minvutes.} Pus.ic Bitts.—2° Administration of Crim- 
inal Justice ; Declaratory Suits. 

Reported.—Highland Roads and Bridges (Scotland); Wol- 
verhampton Curacy. 

5* and passed :—Provident Associations Fraud Prevention; 
Ecclesiastical Patronage Suits Compromise (Ireland) ; 
Prisons. 

Petitions PresenteDd. From the Inhabitants of Bath 
and Exeter, also from Places in Ireland, against the 
Present System of National Education.—From the Parish 
of St. Marylebone, for the Passing of some Measure to 
facilitate Emigration—From the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Union Canal Company, against the Edinburgh Police 
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(Amendment and Consolidation of Acts and Police and 
Sanitary Improvement) Bill.—From the Township of 
Peterborough, in favour of the Public Health Bill.—From 


several Congregations of the Wesleyan Methodists at | 


Betley, Namptwich, and several other Places, against the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sundays.—From the In- 


habitants of Belfast, praying for the Extension of the | 


Public Health Bill to Ireland.—From the Grand Jury 
of Limerick, for some Enactment for the Completion 
of Roads, Ireland. 


DECLARATORY SUITS BILL. 

Lorp BROUGHAM, on moving the Se- 
cond Reading of this Bill, said that he 
would briefly state the objects of it. As 
the law of England stood at present, if a 
doubt existed as to the goodness of a 
man’s title to his estate, he was obliged to 
wait until such time as the doubt should 
be raised, and an action brought against 
him to test its validity. Such a claim 
might not be made during his lifetime, 
and he would be unable to clear his title 
without. In like manner questions as to 
the legitimacy or illegitimacy of persons 
might be raised, and yet no opportunity be 
given of proving legitimacy by the regular 
course of law. So also with respect to 
marriages; it might be necessary frequent- 
ly to have a marriage declared to be valid; 
but under the existing law it could not be 
done. The object of the Bill was to cure 


those defeets of the law by importing into | 


England, as an improvement, the Scotch 


Declaratory Act. In Scotland a party, by | 
proceeding in what was called a declaratory | 


action, could obtain the opinions of the 


Court of Session on any question he found | 
it necessary to raise—on a question affect- 


ing, for example, his title, his marriage, 
or his legitimacy, or even on such a matter 


as the right of fishing, or the right of way. | 
On all such points the decision of the court | 
could be obtained by bringing the action | 


he had referred to; and it was this, as an 


improvement of the law, he wished to im- | 


port into England. Many of his prede- 
eessors, as well as the present occupant 
of the woolsack, had declared themselves 
in favour of the adoption of such a mea- 
sure; and the difficulties to be overcome in 
effecting this object were chiefly of a tech- 
nical nature. He should have to make a 
number of alterations in Committee on the 
Bill; and he believed that these would be 


material improvements, and he would do | 


this before they proceeded to discuss the 
details of the Bill. He trusted, as the 
measure was a short one, that they would 
be able to get through it this Session; but 
if there were any serious objections to this 
he would postpone it until next Session. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR entirely 
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|concurred with his noble and leameg 
| Friend as to the great advantages which 
were likely to arise from a measure of 
this kind if carried into effect; at the 
same time, however, he could not disguise 
| from himself that there would be great dif. 
ficulties in its details. He would recom. 
mend his noble and learned Friend t 
introduce his amendments in Committee 
and then postpone the Bill. ° 

Bill read 22, 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 28, 1848. 


Minutes.) New Writ. For Thetford, v. the Hon, 
William Bingham Baring, now Lord Ashburton, 

Pustic Bitts.—1° Attorneys and Solicitors (Ireland); 
Marriage (Scotland); Dublin Police; Assessionable 
Manors Commissioners (Duchies of Cornwall and Lan. 
caster), 

2° Paymasters Officers Consolidation; Poor Law Union 
Charges (No. 2). 

Reported.—Rum, &c. Duties; British Spirits Warehous- 
ing; Reproductive Loan Fund Institution (Ireland) ; 
Juvenile Offenders (Ireland); Land Tax Commissioners 
Names, 

5° and passed:—Salmon Breed Preservation; Public 
Works (Ireland) (No. 2). 

| PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Cobden, from Lockwood, 

| Yorkshire, for a Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.— 

By Mr. William Lockhart, from the Parochial Board of 

Govan, Lanarkshire, against the Marriage (Scotland) 

Bill.—By Sir H. F. Davie, from the Magistrates and 

Council of Dunbar, for Inquiry into the Working of the 

Excise Laws.—By Mr. Thornely, from the Proprietors 

and Farmers of Fifeshire, against a Reduction of the 

Differential Duty on Rum.—By Mr. Alexander Hastie, 

from the Wine and Spirit Merchants of Glasgow, for an 

Alteration of the British Spirits Warehousing Bill—By 

Mr. Stafford, from several Inhabitants of Northampton, 

for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with the 

Church Education Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Milner 

Gibson, from Manchester, in favour of a Secular Educa- 

tion.—By Mr. Scott, from Guardians of the Barnet Union, 

in favour of Free Emigration.—By Colonel Dunne, from 
the County of Meath, for an Alteration of the Poor Law 

(Ireland). 





POOR LAW BILLS, 

| Mr. C. BULLER thought he should 
behave ill to the House if he did not an- 
‘nounce as speedily as possible his inten- 
' tions respecting the Bills which he had an- 
nounced. One of these Bills—the Poor 
| Law Officers’ Superannuation Allowances 
; Bill—had not been discussed in that House; 
' but he understood that strong objections to 
that Bill had been entertained in the House, 
and that those objections also extended 
‘very much to the country. He would 
therefore move that the Order of the Day 
for that Bill be discharged. With regard 
‘to the Poor Law Union Charges Bill, he 
| had received letters from the country, which 
| led him to believe that he should obtain the 
general assent of all parties to the passig 
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of this Bill. But the opponents of this 
Bill were able to wield one power which 
yas irresistible at the present period of 
the Session—the power of time. Ile could 
not, however, drop this Bill altogether, as 
he proposed to do the others, because there 
yas one provision which it was absolutely 
necessary he should pass this Session, 
namely, the renewal of Mr. Bodkin’s Act 
of last Session. There was also another 
provision of the Bill which he hoped to 
pass; all partiess appeared to be of opin- 
ion that the charge for vagrancy should 
be made a charge on the unions; and un- 
Jess the House passed this clause, it would 
be quite hopeless for him to attempt 
to struggle against the present great 
evil of vagrancy. It would therefore be 
his duty to press this clause, and also the 
renewal of Mr. Bodkin’s Act. If the 
House would permit the Bill to be read a 
second time that evening, and allow it to 
gvinto Committee pro formd, he would cut 
out all the provisions except those to which 
he had referred. He would move that the 


Order of the Day for the second reading of 
the Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation 
Allowances Bill should be discharged. 

Order read and discharged. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPIH—FALSE 
NEWS. 

Mr. MACKINNON wished to know 
whether it were within the power and the 
intention of the Government to prevent the 
spreading of false news and intelligence by 
the electric telegraph ? 

Sin G. GREY feared it would be impos- 
sible to prevent the perpetration of such 
frauds, whether by means of the electric 
telegraph or otherwise. By the Act of 
Parliament under which the Electric Tele- 
graph Company was constituted, the Go- 
venment was invested with power, by a 
warrant under the hands of the Secretary 
of State, to take possession of the whole 
machinery and apparatus of the telegraph, 
vith a view of preventing any intelligence 
being forwarded without the sanction of 
the Government. That process, however, 
involved very considerable expense, as the 
overnment were bound to remunerate the 
tompany; and such a power was only to 
be used under extraordinary cireumstances 
justifying suspicion. , 
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On the question that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply, 
Mi, SHARMAN CRAWFORD rose 
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for the purpose of bringing under the notice 
of the House a subject of the deepest in- 
terest—interesting to men of all parties, 
most especially interesting to landlords, 
and, above all others, to Irish landlords. 
He should begin by reading the Motion 
with which he intended to conclude. It 
was in these words :— 

“ That the present distracted state of Ireland 
demands the instant attention of Parliament, 
with a view to the speedy enactment of such mea- 
sures as may be necessary to improve the condi- 
tion, redress the grievances, and establish the 
just rights of the Irish people, and thereby pro- 
mote the good order and prosperity of that por- 
tion of the United Kingdom, and give increased 
security to Her Majesty’s Crown and Govern- 
ment.” 


IIe did hope, then, that the House would 
give the attention necessary, on the pre- 
sent occasion, for a fair and full discussion. 
Hon. Members could searcely have forgot- 
ten that in the year 1844 the noble Lord 
now at the head of the Government brought 
forward a Motion for a Committee to con- 
sider the state of Ireland, upon which oc- 
ceasion the noble Lord expressed many sen- 
tments in unison with those which he (Mr. 
S. Crawford) himself held. In 1844 that 
Motion had been earried; and he would 
ask the House what had been the state of 
Ireland from that time to the present; and 
he would appeal to them, what was now to 
be done with Ireland? If any hon. Mem- 
ber said he knew not what could be done 
with that country, he would reply it was 
not for want of sufficient information being 
laid before the House, on the subject of 
Irish wants and Irish distress; for, over 
and over again, they had had statements 
respecting the wrongs and miseries of that 
unhappy land. Ie charged England with 
having most deeply wronged Ireland. He 
never entertained a doubt that England 
could redress the wrongs of Ireland; and 
he complained that up to the present time 
England had taken no effectual means to 
redress any of her grievances. Ie would 
remind the House that in the year 1844 
the noble Lord opposite had told them that 
Ireland was in a most deplorable state; 
he drew a picture of the condition of that 
country which in all respects was most ap- 
palling. Now, he would ask why was Ire- 
land in that condition —why was Ire- 
land in such a state that it might be said 
of her she was held by British troops but 
not raled by British authority? Ireland 
was oecupied by a military foree; but not 
governed by the Lieutenant of the Queen. 
From the report of the Landlord and 
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Tenant Commission, it was evident that the 
people of Ireland were badly fed, badly | 
clothed, badly housed, dependent upon pre- | 
carious employment, and uncertain sup- | 
plies of food. Upon the authority of the. 
Poor Law Commissioners he might state 
that a great proportion of the people of 
Ireland were without the common necessa- 
ries of life; they had no food but potatoes, 
they had seareely one meal a day; and | 
such was the deplorable state of the poor | 
in Ireland, such the wide spread of pau. | 
perism, that the last rate made for the re- 
lief of the poor amounted to 4,500,000. | 
The long-continued pressure of those rates 
was pulling down the middle class to the | 
same level as that which was occupied by | 
the paupers themselves—without shelter, | 
without food, starving and dying; and yet | 
all this time vast tracts of waste lands | 
were left uncultivated, and corn was cheap. | 
Why was that? It was because the peo- | 
ple of Ireland had been misgoverned—it | 
was because they had been oppressed by | 
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great towns in England. In 1778, owing 
to the disastrous termination of the Ame. 
rican war, and the influence of othe 
causes, this country was in a deeply de. 
pressed condition; then the Irish Voly. 
teers were called into existence; but that 
body did not dissolve themselves till, with 


/arms in their hands, they demanded and 
| obtained free trade for Ireland. He mep. 


tioned that to show that what ought to 
have been given from a sense of justice, 


| was yielded to the stern demands of armed 


men. In 1789 Mr. Grattan gave to the 
world a frightful picture of the enormous 


corruptions which prevailed in Ireland, 


and in which there was no abatement till 
1,800, the period of the Union. From 
that time to the present the history of 
Irish legislation must be fresh in the reed. 
lection of the House; neither could hon, 
Members forget that in 1844 the noble 
Lord opposite had developed his views of 
what ought to be the government of Ire. 
land. Those were certainly the principles 


partial and unjust laws—it was because | on which the Union was professed to be 
they had been overborne by the power of | founded; and the noble Lord inquired whe- 
a British Parliament. They had been, ther they had been carried out; and he 
treated as a race of slaves, and the Legis- now asked the same question. The Ro- 
lature had made the landlords the masters | man Catholics were promised that if the 
of those slaves. Many of the evils under} Union were once established they should 


which Ireland laboured were to be imputed | be emancipated and placed on an equality 
to the jealousy of England, both before} with the Protestants. But after the Union 


and after the Union. He would not enter | 
into that history of 700 years of English | 
oppression in Ireland, which the late Mr. | 
O’Connell had often most forcibly brought | 
under their notice. Ie would not go into | 
that long catalogue of miseries, but con- | 
fine himself to a few facts. Cruel and | 
unjust penal laws bore down the oppressed | 
Catholic from the reign of Queen Anne till | 
the close of the reign of George IV., and | 
a system of Protestant ascendancy was | 
established which worked ill even for the | 
Protestants themselves. About the year 

1727 Dean Swift made some effurts to es- 


this act of justice was refused over and 
over again; and when discontent arose in 
consequence, coercive laws were passed, 
The promise made to the Roman Catholies 
was not realised until a period of twenty- 
nine years afterwards; and it was then 
granted, as the noble Duke who carried Ca- 
tholie emancipation said, to avoid the evils 
of civil war. It consequently did not pro- 
duce that satisfaction which it would have 
done, had it been granted earlier. The 
repeal of the penal laws was accom- 
panied by another Act, which took away 
from the former a great part of its 


tablish a spirit of freedom in Treland; but | advantage — the disfranchisement of the 
the spirit of free trade had not then been | 40s. freeholders. Another grievance which 
called forth. At the time to which he was; that House had pledged itself to re 
referring, the people of Ireland could not | dress was connected with the tithe 
trade with the colonies of Great Britain, | question. In 1835 a Tithe Bill was 


except under very severe restrictions, in | introduced under the Government of the 


fact, amounting to prohibition. Again and right hon. Member for Tamworth; and in 
again Ireland demanded the rights of free | the same year the noble Lord now at the 
trade; again her claims were rejected by | head of the Government moved and carried 
the Parliament of England; and that re-| resolutions to the effect that no measure 
sistance to her just demands proceeded | upon the subject of tithes in Ireland could 
principally from the representations made | Jead to a satisfactory and final adjustment 
to the Legislature by the commercial clas- | of the question that did not embody the 


ses in Bristol and Manchester, and other} principle that any surplus revenue 0 the 
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Church Establishment in Ireland, not re- 
quired for the spiritual care of its mem- 
pers, should be applied to the moral and 
religious education of all classes of the 

ple, without distinction of any religious 
persuasion. Since that period several suc- 
cessive Bills were introduced on the sub- 
ject; but-none was carried till 1838, when 
a Bill, brought in by the noble Lord now 
at the head of the Woods and Forests, 
was passed, which wholly threw aside the 


principle of appropriation, and was similar | 


to the Bill introduced by the Government 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth. Thus the pledges so often 
given by that House were violated. If he 
were told that the tithes were paid by the 
landlords, and not by the people, he must 
deny such an assertion, for tithes were as 
much paid by the people now as before. 
The tithes amounted to 378,000. a year, 
and the revenues of the church lands to 
201,0007. a year, making a total of up- 
wards of half a million a year, which still 
continued to be drained from the resources 
of the people of Ireland and applied to the 
use of one Church, the members of which 
did not exceed one-twelfth of the whole 
population. The Presbyterian ministers 
were also paid large stipends out of the 
revenues of the State; but the clergymen 
of the Roman Catholic Church were paid 
by the people, who were thus obliged to 
pay, one way or another, the ministers of 
two Churches, and the ministers of their 
own besides. Whilst such enormous abuses 
existed, could there be anything but discon- 
tent? Could these things be considered 
otherwise than as a badge of slavery by 
any people having proper notions of lib- 
erty? The next question in respect to 
which breaches of faith had been com- 
mitted by the Parliament, was connected 
with the franchise and registration for Ire- 
land. Various Bills had been brought in 
on this subject since 1835; and in the 
present year a Bill had been introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Ireland; but that had been aban- 
doned. The franchise in Ireland had been 
nearly annihilated—it was so small that it 
hardly deserved the name; and yet the 
country had been trifled with on this sub- 
ject since 1835. Bills had been brought 
i acknowledging the grievance, and as 
yet the remedy was not applied. Was it 
any wonder, then, that discontent should 
exist in Ireland? Then, with regard 
to the relief of the poor, what sort of 

W was passed? The first enactment 
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limited the relief, so that it could only be 
given inside the workhouses, where the 
poor could not be adequately provided for. 
Then the unions were so arranged in re- 
spect to size that they could not be made 
practically useful. The Commissioners of 
Inquiry had declared that if a poor-law 
were adopted it would be necessary at the 
same time to enact other measures for the 
employment of the poor: but their recom- 
mendations were disregarded. The next 
subject to which he would refer was the 
question of landlord and tenant. That 
question had been under discussion since 
1835. A Commission in 1843, established 
under the authority of the Government of 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth, 
made reports which showed the necessity 
of a measure on the subject, and in 1845 
a Bill in reference to it was brought in by 
Lord Stanley. In 1846 another Bill was 
brought in; and now the House had a Bill 
on the same subject before it, introduced 
by the present Secretary for Ireland. 
There was every reason to suppose that 
that Bill also would be abandoned; but its 
withdrawal would cause him little regret, 
because, from its provisions, it would be of 
no value, and give no satisfaction in Ire- 
land. It had provisions of a vexatious 
character, and would practically upset the 
custom now existing in Ulster. In Derry 
a body of Orangemen had met on the 12th 
of July, and, neglecting their usual cere- 
monies on that anniversary, had made a 
declaration on the subject of tenant-right, 
denouncing the Bill before the House as 
one of gross robbery and injustice, inas- 
much as it handed over to the landlords, 
without any compensation, the old existing 
tenant-right. A measure for reclamation 
of waste lands, recommended by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, had 
been delayed, and there appeared now no 
prospect of any measure of that sort. The 
people were allowed to be exterminated 
and to starve, while there were 5,000,000 
acres of improvable land in Ireland; and 
all the authority of the State was given in 
aid of the landlords to produce that exter- 
mination. Such being the case, was it 
not the duty of the State to devise means 
by which some location should be provided 
for the poor, either upon waste but im- 
provable lands in the lands in the country, 
or through the means of emigration? He, 
however, did not see why they should com- 
pel the people to emigrate to foreign coun- 
tries so long as there were 5,000,000 acres 
of land which might be reclaimed by them 
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in their own country. He had always been 
of opinion that the resources within the 
country ought first to be had recourse to, 
and when they were exhausted the means 
for facilitating emigration might be af- 
forded. But to depend on emigration 
alone was a most cruel delusion, as no 
emigration to a foreign country could be 
earried on to such an extent as to produce 
the necessary relief. Another measure of 
great importance which had been under 
the consideration of the House was a Bill 
for enabling landlords under entail to exe- 
cute improvements, and to charge the ex- 
pense of those improvements on the inhe- 
ritance. He deemed it most important that 
landlords under entail should be enabled, 
under proper regulations, to borrow money, 
or to expend their own money, for this pur- 
pose, with the certainty of being reimburs- 
ed for their own expenditure. The Bill 
to which he had referred relating to this 
subject was still upon the Orders; but as 
the Government did not approve of the 
machinery of the measure, he feared there 
was little chance of its being sanctioned by 
the House. Such a measure, in his opin- 
ion, ought to be introduced by the Govern- 
ment, and to be supported by their in- 
fluence. Another important measure re- 
quisite for Ireland was some system of tax- 
ation which would affect absentee pro- 
prictors—some change in the poor-law 


taxation which would act in such a man- | 


ner as to give resident proprietors the ben- 
efit of their exertions for the employment 
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When he looked at the legislation of that 
House during the present Session, he 
thought that Irish Members had great 
reason to complain of the indifference of 
Parliament with regard to the interests of 
their country. He found in Her Majesty's 
Speech at the opening of the Session the 
following passage :— 

“Her Majesty views with the deepest anxiety 
and interest the present condition of Ireland, and 
She recommends to the consideration of Parlia. 
ment measures which, with a due regard to the 
rights of property, may advance the social con- 
dition of the people, and tend to the permanent 
improvement of that part of the united king. 
dom.” 

The House replied by an address, promis. 
ing to apply themselves to these subjects; 
but what had they done? They had pas- 
sed a Coercion Act very speedily, for the 
protection of life and property in Ireland— 
the Government pledging themselves that 
they would submit some ameliorating mea- 
sures to the House; and on this understand- 
ing the liberal party, with great unanimity, 
agreed to support the Government in that 
course. It was true that some measures 
relating to Ireland had since been in- 
troduced; but, with the exception of the En- 
cumbered Estates Bill, they had not made 
any progress in the House. In conse- 
quence of the disturbed state of Ireland, 
however, a Bill for the better security of the 





Crown and Government had been intro- 
duced, and had received the sanction of 
| the Legislature; the awful state of things 


| now existing in that country had led to the 


of the people, and to impose a share of the | proposal of a still more severe Coercion 
burden of taxation upon those proprietors | Bill, which had been passed with almost 
who were absentees, and who took no| unprecedented rapidity; but, though such 
pains to promote the welfare of their ten- | measures had been adopted by the Legis- 
antry. lle also considered that it was/ lature, it was very improbable that any 
absolutely necessary that well-considered | measures for ameliorating the condition of 
public works should be taken up by the | the Irish people would receive the sanction 
State. In this country it was not neces-| of Parliament during the present Session. 
sary that the State should furnish means | The Encumbered Estates Bill was good in 
for carrying on great public works; there | principle; but it would be of little present 
was private capital and enterprise enough | advantage to the people of Ireland, for it 
for that purpose, but the case was different | was impossible, under existing cireum- 
in Ireland. There were many important | stances, that any large quantities of land 
public works which, if they were not taken | in that country could now be brought into 
up under the authority of the State, would | the market. The only measure that could 
never be carried out in that country—he | be of any value would be a Landlord and 
alluded particularly to the great lines of | Tenant Bill; but such a measure would be 
railway. He asked the House to consider | useless if loaded with vexatious restrictions. 
what immense benefit the establishment of | The principle of such a measure must 

a line of railway communication between | to enable the tenants, without trouble, to 
Dublin and some port on the western coast | obtain a full recompense for any labour o 
of Ireland must produce to that country; | capital they might bestow upon their hold- 
but such a work could not be undertaken| ngs; and he believed that a measure 0 
or completed without Government aid. | that nature would very materially tend 10 
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the tranquillisation and improvement of 
Ireland. He might state that, in the 
union in which he resided, and where this 
security existed by custom, during the 
most distressed period the amount of pau- 
perism was only one per cent upon the popu- 
lation. About three months back a Bill 
had been introduced into that House for 
the relief of evicted tenants in Ireland. It 
appeared that numbers of poor people had 
been summarily turned out of their cottages, 
and were actually starving; and a Bill was 
brought in to require the authorities to 
provide food and lodging for such persons. 
But in what manner had that Bill been 
treated? It had been three months in 
suspense. The Amendments which had 
been introduced into it in the other House 
would almost render it nugatory; and the 
Bill was now delayed until the other House 
had considered the Commons’ reasons for 
disagreeing to the Lords’ Amendments. 
That Bill had been brought forward with the 
object of rescuing hundreds and thousands 
of persons from actual death by starvation, 
and yet it had remained for three months 
before Parliament, after it had been con- 
sidered, without being passed into a law. 
If he wished to describe the condition of 


the poor persons for whose relief this mea- 
sure was intended, he would use the lan- 
guage quoted by the noble Member for the 
city of London (Lord J. Russell) in 1846, 
in opposing the Protection of Life (Ireland) 
Bill :— 


S oi * Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression starveth in thine eyes, 
Upon thy back hangs ragged misery, 
The world is not thy friend nor the world’s law ; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich : 
Then be not poor, but break it.” 


He thought that Parliament should by 
some means endeavour to ameliorate the 
condition of these poor persons; and that, 
instead of sending forth decrees of slaugh- 
ter and bloodshed, they should try to re- 
move the inducements to insurrectionary 
movements, by showing a desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Irish people. The 
noble Lord, on the occasion to which he 
had just referred, alluded to the danger 
that by supporting coercive measures, they 
might afford an argument to the repealers. 
The noble Lord used this language :— 
“The people might be told, ‘ You, miserable 
Peasants, shut up from sunset to sunrise, obliged 
to keep within your miserable hovels, if you are 
found looking for a stray cow, or visiting an ac- 
quaintance who lives in a cottage a few yards from 
you, you are liable to transportation ; but it is not 
for the Security of the lives of the people among 
Whom you live, but it is because English measures 
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were passing through Parliament at the same 
time ; and it is for the sake of those measures that 
these restrictions are inflicted upon you. Now, 
tell us, ay or no, is the Parliament of England 
and Scotland a fit Legislature for Ireland? Will 
you not seek for a domestic Legislature—will you 
not use your utmost efforts to obtain repeal ?’ 
Why, what answer would there be to such an ap- 
peal but a unanimous shout, a unanimous effort 
of the people, and a declaration, ‘We have not 
justice, we are determined to obtain justice, and 
it is now proved to us it is not to be had of the 
Parliament of England.’ I say, let the House be- 
ware of supplying such an argument as that, If 
you wish to maintain the Union—if you wish to 
improve the Union, to make the Union a source of 
happiness, a source of increased rights, a source 
of blessing to Ireland as well as to England, a 
source of increased strength to the united empire, 
beware lest you in any way weaken the link which 
connects the two countries. Do not set so far 
apart the governor andthe governed. Do not let 
the people of Ireland believe that you have no 
sympathy with their afflictions—no care for their 
wrongs.” 


This language fully expressed the senti- 
ments which he (Mr. Crawford) entertain- 
ed; and he hoped the noble Lord would 
declare his determination to act upon these 
principles, and that he would not deprive 
the Irish people of all hope that measures 
for their relief would be brought forward. 
He would now state what measures he con- 
sidered necessary to render Ireland tran- 
quil and prosperous. The first and most 
important of those measures, with regard 
to public rights, would be the amendment 
of the Act of Union in such a manner as 
to give Ireland a just and fair proportion 
of representatives in the Legislature. The 
other measures he would suggest were a 
new Corporations Bill; a new Registration 
Bill; a Bill for altering the Appropriation of 
Church Revenues in Ireland; and a Grand 
Jury Bill. These were measures affecting 
public rights, which, in his opinion, were 
imperatively requirede He would also re- 
commend a Landlord and Tenant Bill; a 
Bill for enabling landlords under entail to 
charge the inheritance with the cost of 
improvement; a Bill for the reclamation of 
waste lands; a measure to impose a system 
of taxation upon absentee proprietors; the 
amendment of the poor-law in many re- 
spects; a plan to afford reasonable facili- 
ties for emigration; and also a measure 
providing that, under proper regulations, 
means should be furnished for conducting 
great public works, He believed that the 
only way to excite in the people of Ireland 
a feeling of self-reliance was to give them 
equal political rights with the people of this 
country. The Irish people had been elamor- 
ous for repeal; but latterly they had de- 
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manded separation. It was his most anxious 
wish to maintain the connexion between 
the two countries; but he believed that 
that connexion could be best preserved by 
the establishment of a properly constituted 
legislative body for Ireland. He consi- 
dered, however, that when persons were 
preaching rebellion against the constituted 
authorities, it was not the proper time to 
raise such a question. It was now for 
England to consider what she would do 
with regard to Ireland. It appeared to 
him that there were only two courses 
which England could adopt—either to as- 
sociate Ireland with herself by affection 
and by remedial measures, or to hold that 
country by military occupation. There 
was no medium course between these two. 
If they determined upon the military occu- 
pation of Ireland, one third of the British 
Army would be required for the purpose; 
and that military occupation could only ap- 
ply to the towns—it could not extend to 
the country. He feared that there was 
great danger that the present insurreec- 
tionary movement might turn into a ser- 
vile war; and he need searcely remind the 
House of the difficulty of protecting life 
and property throughout the whole of Ire- 
land. Ile asked them to consider the ex- 
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means, or the time; but they had the 
means and the time to press forward a 
Coercion Act. Why not say— We pro. 
pose such and such measures, and unless 
they are passed we surrender office?” 
Why should the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus. 
sell) be responsible for a departure from 
his own principles, and for the governing of 
Ireland by coercion? If, indeed, he was 
obstructed by a majority in that House, and 
the House would not pass, or had not time 
to pass, the measures for the benefit of Ire. 
land required by the Government, was not 
this an unanswerable argument for a repeal 
of the Union? The noble Lord had request. 
ed Irish Members to go home to Ireland and 
use their influence for the good of their 
country; he meant to do so, but he wanted 
to have a message of peace to carry with 
him; and if he had it not, he did not 
know how far his influence could be avail- 
able. He wanted, before he left his piace 
in Parliament, to hear something from the 
noble Lord that would enable him to say 
to the people of Ireland — “ You have 
some hope of measures being adopted to 
improve your condition.”” If he could go 
home with that intelligence, he should go 
with a light heart; but in the cireumstances 





pense which that would entail upon the | 
country. There would be no possibility of | 
levying taxes; the landlords and the clergy | 
would be starving, as well as the people, | 
and would be dependent for support upon 
this country. England would thus gra. | 


in which he was at present placed, he 
should go home with sorrow and dread. 
No one could repudiate more strongly than 
himself the principles of those who were 
now agitating Ireland; but he did not wish 
to see the people in a condition in which 
they could be led into acts of plunder. He 


dually sink in her means and in her respeet- | felt bound to say, that he thought, if the 
ability, and would eventually be brought | moral power of the country had been better 
down to the level of Ireland. He thought, | directed, and if the exertions of Irish Mem- 
then, as one of the representatives of the! bers had been steadily applied here, an im- 
people of England, that he was only doing! pression might have been made upon the 
his duty in bringing this subject before the | House; he could not approve of the pro- 
House, and in warning them against the’ ceedings of the great majority of the Irish 
infatuated course they were pursuing. He!Members. He had often referred to the 
considered that the late Act, in the pre-| landlords of Ireland in stating the griev- 
sent situation of Ireland, was an absolute | ances of the tenantry; but he must say, 
declaration of war; Ireland must be recon- | that the position in which the landlords had 
quered, and if reconquered, held by the | been placed by the law was a great excuse 
sword. There were many who desired to! for their conduct. When the land was 
see an actual collision take place; they | confiscated, they were set over the people 
thought it would crush for ever any efforts | as tyrants over slaves, and taught habits of 


of the Irish people again to resist English | 
rule; but such persons were greatly mis- 
taken. 
announcement of remedial measures, the 
result which he anticipated must come. 
He wished to abstain from saying one 
word offensive to the Government; but 
why had they not pressed forward remedial 
measures? They would say they had not 


Unless there were an immediate | 


oppression by the law; and if they were 
acting tyrannically, the conduct of the Go- 
vernments of England had been in great 
fault for it. Parliament ought to set about 
the correction of the evil by good and fair 
laws as between landlord and tenant, with 
a view to restore confidence and kind feel- 
ing. Ie would only add, that he trusted 


io had brought this great subject before 
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the House without any aggravating lan- 

wage. It was not his wish to produce 
any excitement, and he considered that the 
question was one proper to be raised in the 
House. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the Amendment he had read. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The hon. Mem- 
ber who has brought forward this Motion, 
has done it in language so temperate, that 
| prefer following him immediately to wait- 
ing till the course of debate may have in- 
troduced greater asperity and warmer con- 
tention upon the interesting subjects which 
he has brought before us. If I must say 
that I cannot agree in many of the opin- 
ions that he has stated, in some of those 
opinions I do agree; and I am ready, at all 
events, to state the view which I take of a 
great portion of the subjects to which he 
has called the attention of the House. In 
considering the conduct of this Imperial 
Parliament, as the hon. Member has 
brought it before the House, I think it is 
hardly just to say, that certain measures 
have been long delayed—that they have 
been brought before this House many years 
ago—that this House has not finally car- 
ried them into law—and to attribute that 
delay or that refusal entirely and solely to 
an unwillingness to debate Irish subjects, 
or to grant a remedy for Irish grievances. 
Whether it be a portion of our character 
and habit—whether it be owing to the 
complicated nature of our Government— 
whether it be owing to the habits of de- 
bate which prevail in Parliament and in 
the country—the fact is, that there is 
hardly any measure of great public im- 
portance, whether it relates to the united 
kingdom or to any portion of the empire, 
which is ever carried without a very con- 
siderable delay—without the vicissitudes 
of being rejected at one time, triumphant 
at another—postponed at one period, and 
only assented to after long discussion. 
There have been questions which related 
entirely to this country before the Union 
took place—questiéns which did not relate 
entirely to this country, but which were 
subjects of debate before—such questions 
as that of Parliamentary reform, which 
took upwards of fifty years in settling— 
such questions as that of the abolition of 
the slave trade, which took nearly thirty 
years in discussion; and various other cases 
in which it is obvious, that whether from 
the reasons I have mentioned or not, that 
Which was, as I believe, a just and fair 
cause for legislation did not produce its 
effect in obtaining the measures that were 
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| asked till after a long period of time, and 
| repeated defeats. I cannot consider, then, 
that when we are speaking of Irish mea- 
sures, it should be said that the delay of 
those measures is entirely owing to an un- 
willingness to discuss Irish grievances, or 
to afford that remedy which may seem to 
some portion of the Irish representatives— 
it is generally only a portion—to be the 
most proper. The hon. Member, like 
others, has described the state in which he 
finds Ircland atthe present moment; and 
I must, therefore, ask his attention, and 
that of the House, to the description which 
was given of the state of Ireland in a 
pamphlet published somewhere about 1796 
or 1797, by an adversary certainly of the 
Government of that day. It is there 
stated — 

“Tf the condition of a people be the best crite- 

rion to judge of the excellence of their practical 
government, how shall the people of Ireland, 
worse housed, worse clad, and worse fed, than the 
subjects of the most inveterate despotism in Eu- 
rope, divest themselves from thinking that they 
live under one of the worst practical governments 
in the world 2” 
That at least shows that in the opin- 
ion of the writer this condition of the 
people of Ireland, that they were ill- 
housed and ill-fed, is not the creation 
of the Imperial Parliament or of the Go- 
vernment since the Union; the inherit- 
ance which the Imperial Parliament de- 
rived from the Parliament of Ireland be- 
fore the Union was a people in that unfor- 
tunate and miserable condition. But it 
may be said that there is one grievance at 
least which is caused entirely by the exist- 
ence of an Imperial Parliament, a griev- 
ance which the hon. Member touched upon 
—that of absenteeism. But this writer 
goes on to say— 

“Does the produce of the lands of Ireland go 
to supply the fund for the employment of its peo- 
ple? No. Your corn, your cattle, your butter, 
your leather, your yarn, all your superfluous 
produce, and much more than would be superflu- 
ous if the people of Ireland were furnished with 
the common necessaries of life, are all exported 
without a return to pay the rents of Irish land- 
lords, who do not think the country worthy of 
their residence, every particle of which is as ut- 
terly lost to the fund for the employment of the 
people of Ireland as if it had been thrown into 
the sea,” 

So far, then, it appears that these griev- 
ances are not grievances of our creation, 
that they are of long endurance, that they 
are rooted in the state of society in Ire- 
land; and all that the hon. Member or any 
one else can say of the present generation 





is, that they should do as much as they 
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can, patiently and gradually—because it 
must be patiently and gradually that a re- 
medy can be applied. And let me say, 
whatever blame may be imputed to the 
Governments or the Parliaments of former 
times, or of this period, that after the con- 
dition of a people has become such as it 
has been represented to be before the 
Union, the habits, the wishes, the inclina- 
tions of the people themselves, tend to 
maintain and to foster that wretched state 
of society which I have described. For 
instance, I consider it as one of the great 
misfortunes of Ireland, that the population 
has gone on increasing without a propor- 
tionate increase in the means of subsist- 
ence and of comfort; that with a state of 
morals highly commendable, but with a 
social condition much to be deplored, the 
early marriages of the peasants of that 
country, being satisfied with a miserable 
hovel and a plot of potatoes which furnish 
a precarious subsistence for a year, with- 
out locking to an increase of comforts, 
without waiting for marriage till there was 
a sufficiency accumulated for the sure and 
comfortable subsistence of a married couple 
—that that state of society has been of 
itself a misfortune, with which it was very 
difficult, if not impossible, for any Legisla- 
ture to deal. I am not saying whether 
originally the degradation of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland as a race, whether the 
cruel and unjust penal laws, whether the 
laws which prevented the people from 
turning their attention to trades and manu- 
factures, whether the religious bigotry of 
the 17th century and the commercial jea- 
lousy of the 18th, may not have originated 
much of the evils to which I am referring; 
I am not here vindicating the proceedings 
of those days, any more than I would 
stand up for some of the acts of the Nor- 
man conquerors, who I believe were as 
tyrannical and eruel in this country as 
they were in Ireland; all that I am con- 
tending for is, that such having been the 
ease, that such being the difficulty which 
we inherit, such being the society that 
we are to govern, it is not the work of a 
day, or of a month, or of one, or of two, or 
of three years, to change that state of so- 
ciety—to induce the people to look for a 
better condition—to put all classes in Ire- 
land into that state of harmony with one 
another that the progress of society to- 
wards civilisation, towards wealth and pros- 
perity, shall be rapid and uninterrupted. 
Now, with these general observations I 
enter upon some of the topics on which 
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the hon. Member has touched. I have 
said that upon some of them I agree with 
him. He complained that admission to 
political and civil privileges had been re. 
fused to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
from the Union to the year 1829. I my. 
self consider that refusal to have been up. 
just. Ican see nothing in the creed of 
the Roman Catholics which was to debar 
them from all the political and civil privi- 
leges of other inhabitants of these islands, 
From the time I had a seat in this House 
I constantly voted for the removal of Ro. 
man Catholic disabilities; and I own I con. 
sider it to have been a great misfortune— 
a misfortune of which we feel the effects 
to this day—that instead of passing that 
measure as a part of the Union, or accom. 
panying the Union, it was delayed till 
1829. Iremember hearing Mr. Canning 
relate in this House a conversation which 
he had with Mr. Pitt. He described Mr. 
Pitt as receiving a despatch of Lord Corn. 
wallis with respect to carrying the mea- 
sure of the Union. Lord Cornwallis re- 
ported— 

“ T think I shall carry for you the measure of 
the Union with England; but the measure of 
Roman Catholic emancipation, the participation 
of the Roman Catholics in all the privileges of 
the Protestants of Ireland, I shall not be able to 
carry.” 


Mr. Canning stated— 


“ Then, if I were you, I would refuse both: I 
would not have the one without the other.” 
Mr. Canning said, that Mr. Pitt with great 
reason rebuked the indiscretion and intem- 
perance of the young man to whom he was 
speaking; but I own that, in reflecting 
upon what then passed, I very much doubt 
whether the youthful judgment of Mr. 
Canning was not wiser than the mature 
decision of Mr. Pitt. However, that grie- 
vance of the difference of privileges, the 
difference that was made in political privi- 
leges between the Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, was abolished by Act of Par- 
liament in 1829; whatever may have passed 
for some years, I think it cannot be denied 
that now it is wholly abolished; I think no 
one can deny that in Ireland a Roman 
Catholie who has fair claim to any profes- 
sional or political distinction or honour 
has as much access to it as any Protestant 
can have. There was another subject to 
which the hon. Member alluded, and on 
which I think he hardly did justice to 
what has been done by the Imperial 
Parliament. One of the greatest evils 
the people suffered before the Union was 
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the state of the law as to tithes. Not only 
was every cottager obliged to pay tithes, 
but the uncertainty of those tithes, the 
levying tithes in kind upon all the vege- 
tables of the poor man’s plot, the state of 
the ecclesiastical courts which had to de- 
cide upon these questions, the fines and 
fees that poor men dragged into these 
courts were obliged to pay—all this con- 
stituted a grievance of the most acute and 
harassing nature. In the first place, the 
Parliament of the united kingdom sanc- 
tioned a plan, proposed, I believe, by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge, for the voluntary 
commutation of tithes. Some years after- 
wards, 1834, Lord Wellesley recommend- 
ed a permanent and compulsory commuta- 
tion of tithes into a rent-charge, and that 
proposal was carried into effect in 1838, 
when a deduction of 25 per cent was made 
upon the whole amount of tithes, leaving, 
therefore, a charge of 75 per cent to be 
paid by the landlord. Thus, the tenant 


was relieved from the payment of the 
tithes, and by that means an end was put 
to those angry collisions which had previ- 
ously been the source, not only of ani- 


mosity, but almost of a servile war in many 
parts of Ireland. By that arrangement, 
the grievance connected with tithes, as far 
as related to the mode of payment, was 
put an end to. I am aware that many 
persons contend that it is a grievance for 
persons in Ireland to be compelled to pay 
for the support of the clergy of the mi- 
nority; but permit me to observe that it is 
4 totally distinct question from the griev- 
ance complained of, in the mode of collect- 
ing tithe, which it was the object of the 
Commutation Act to remove. The hon. 
Member says that the Irish Reform Act is 
imperfect. It may be so; but, at the 
same time, I think that the hon. Gentle- 
man should recollect, that it gave the peo- 
ple great power which they had not there- 
tofore possessed—that many close and no- 
mination boroughs, such as Tralee, which, 
I believe, used to be handed down, by will, 
from father to son, and the nomination for 
which was constantly an object of sale— 
were, by the Reform Act, thrown open, 
and that thenceforward the people residing 
in those places really exercised the rights 
of electors. As to the number of Mem- 
bers for Ireland, that was not properly a 
question to be settled by the Reform Act, 
because it had been previously determined 
by the Act of Union; but, nevertheless, 
there was an addition of five to the num- 
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ber of Members for Ireland made by the 
Reform Act. The hon. Member next 
complained of the state of the law with 
respect to petty juries in Ireland; but I 
believe that the law as to juries is the 
same in Ireland as it is in England. If 
there be any difference to the prejudice of 
Ireland, it ought of course, to be corrected; 
but I believe there is no essential differ- 
ence between the law in the two countries 
as regards juries. The hon. Member also 
referred to the franchise, and the question 
of the registration of voters. With re- 
spect to the franchise, the hon. Gentleman 
cannot fail to recollect—indeed, he himself 
alluded to the circumstance — that, in 
1840-1, a noble Friend of mine proposed a 
measure for the extension of the franchise. 
When I came into office, in 1846, one of 
the first questions to which I directed the 
attention of my lamented Friend, Lord 
Besborough, was the state of the franchise 
in Ireland; and he prepared the outline of 
a measure on that subject in the autumn 
of 1846, and that measure was ready to 
be introduced at the commencement of the 
very next Session. I may be asked why 
that measure was not introduced? Why 
has it been delayed? I have already 
answered that question. I say that the 
great calamity which befell Ireland in the 
total failure of the chief article of the sub- 
sistence of the people of that country made 
it imperatively necessary that the Govern- 
ment should direct its attention to the 
means of mitigating that awful and over- 
whelming visitation, Under these cireum- 
stances it was impossible for us to attend 
to the question of the extension of the 
franchise. This Session, however, we in- 
troduced a Bill respecting the franchise, 
which, in its nature, is similar to that 
framed by Lord Besborough, which it has 
been found necessary to postpone to next 
Session. The hon. Gentleman complains 
of this postponement; but no practical evil 
can result from it, except in the case of 
one or two isolated elections which may 
possibly take place between the present 
time and next Session, unless, indeed, a 
general election should occur in the inter- 
val—an event which is by no means pro- 
bable. The hon. Member does not find 
fault with the measure; and, I believe, it 
is generally admitted that it will consider- 
ably extend the franchise in Ireland, and 
thereby obviate the complaints now made 
that the number of Irish electors is too 
limited. Let me observe, however, that, 
although the people of Ireland may have a 
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fair right to complain of the limited extent 
to which the franchise is diffused among 
them, this and other grievances which are 
frequently referred to are not such as to 
prevent the progress of the Irish people, 
provided they would exert themselves man- 
fully to attain that station and condition 
in society, by industry and attention to 
their own immediate pursuits, which the 
freedom of our constitution allows them to 
reach. Look to the case of Scotland. 
Previous to the Reform Act of 1833, the 
people of Scotland had altogether no more 
than 3,000 electors amongst them; yet, 
by their spirit and industry, by availing 
themselves of the genius of our free con- 
stitution, and by rightly using those per- 
sonal liberties which the constitution ac- 
cords to all who live under it, whether in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, the Scotch, 
in the 80 years which intervened between 
the rebellion of 1745 and the passing of 
the Reform Act in 1833, made a more 
remarkable progress than, I believe, was 
ever achieved by any other people on the 
face of the globe. Therefore, while I ad- 
mit that, with respect to the franchise, and 
other subjects, the people of Ireland may 
have just grounds of complaint, I never- 
theless totally deny that their grievances 
are any sufficient reason why they should 
not make very great progress in wealth 
and prosperity, if, using the intelligence 
which they possess in a remarkable de- 
gree, they would fix their minds on the 
advantages which they might enjoy, rather 
than upon the evils which they sup- 
pose themselves to suffer under. The 
hon. Member referred to ancther subject 
in which he takes great interest; and, 
although I always listen to his opinions 
upon that point with attention, I must con- 
fess I am unable to arrive at the conclusion 
to which the hon. Gentleman comes—I 
allude to the question of the relation be- 
tween landlord and tenant in Ireland. The 
hon. Member read some extracts from the 
report of a meeting which took place in 
the north of Ireland, and referred to the 
resolutions agreed to at the meeting; but 
it seems to me that the persons who pre- 
pared those resolutions, and who adopt the 
opinions of the hon. Member on the ques- 
tion of landlord and tenant, and carry them 
even further than he does, confound two 
matters which are totally and essentially 
distinct. What is called tenant-right in 
Ireland is a usage prevailing in different 
parts of the country by which an incoming 
tenant gives to the outgoing one a sum of 
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money, differing in amount in various dis. 
tricts from ten to twelve years’ value of 
the rent to two years’ value. Whether 
the custom be good or bad, it is obvious 
that the incoming tenant has a claim on 
the landlord equivalent to the sum, what- 
ever it may be, which he has paid to the 
outgoing one. It would be a fraud on the 
tenant if the landlord, having tacitly con- 
sented to the custom, should attempt to in- 
fringe on it. I should very much regret to 
see Parliament give its sanction to any Bill 
having for its object to authorise a breach 
of faith between landlord and tenant in dis- 
tricts where the custom to which I have 
adverted exists; but when I have heard 
the hon. Member argue the question, he 
has always spoken as if the usage in ques- 
tion ought at once to be transferred from 
the districts in which it prevails to others 
in which it has never existed; and the 
tenant-right advocated by the hon. Mem- 
ber, would, according to the resolutions 
passed at the meeting to which he referred, 
amount to this—that the tenant in posses- 
sion has a right to the occupation of the 
land, provided he pay his rent punctually. 
Can anything be more completely subver- 
sive of the rights of property than that? 
Here is a man to whom land has descended, 
and who lets a part of it, say 100 acres, 
of a very improvable character, at a low 
rent, perhaps 7s. or 10s. an acre, in con- 
sideration of the improvement which he 
has a right to expect that the tenant will 
make on it. Let us suppose that the ten- 
ant, instead of improving the land and 
making it worth 27. an acre, utterly neg- 
lects it, reduces it to a state in which ina 
few years it would be worth nothing to let 
to another tenant; its cultivation is bad and 
foul, and it produces hardly anything but 
weeds, a few potatoes, and some bad oats. 
What would be thought if the Legislature 
should pass an Act which would declare 
that in such a case as I have put, the right 
to the occupation of the land should no 
longer belong to the landlord, but should 
at once be transferred to the tenant? It 
is impossible for the Legislature, with 
any regard for justice, to pass such a law; 
and if such a law were passed for Ireland, 
it would strike at the root of property m 
the whole united kingdom. The Govern- 
ment has introduced a measure for the im- 
provement of the land, and for regulating 
the relation between landlords and tenants 
in Ireland. It seems to be generally agreed 
that that measure, interfering compulsorily 
between landlord and tenant, is necessary 
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for Ireland; and I have yielded my own 
conviction to what appears to be the uni- 
yersal opinion. We purpose interfering so 


far as to render it necessary for the land- | 


lord to submit to certain conditions with 
respect to the treatment of the land, to 
which he may not have originally agreed, 
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MemBer: What do you mean by small 
farms?] An hon. Member asks very na- 
turally what I mean by small farms? I 
am aware that what we call a small farm 
in England would be thought a large one 
in Ireland; but I was alluding to such a 
division of land as exists in Tuscany, where 


| the farms do not exceed six or seven acres 


| think we have gone as far as we can with in extent. In order to establish such a 


respect to that subject. Although the Bill | 
has passed through a Committee consisting | 
mainly of Irish Members, and been ap- | 
proved of, there will not be time to pass it 
during the present Session, and therefore 
it will be postponed. I hope the measure } 
will be well considered in Ireland during | 
the recess, and if any emendations can be 
suggested, the Government will be ready to 
adopt them, it being our wish to do all in our | 
power to improve the land in Ireland, only | 
taking care not to violate the great princi- 
ples on which property rests ; but, after all, 
that which we should look to for improving 
the relations between landlord and tenant, 
isa better mutual understanding between | 
those who occupy those relative positions. | 
Voluntary agreements between landlords | 
and tenants, carried out for the benefit of | 
both, are, after all, a better means of im- 





proving the land of Ireland than any legis- 


lative measure which can be passed. The 
hon. Member referred to the poor-law; but 
Ido not think that any blame can fairly 
be cast upon Government for not having 
sooner introduced poor-laws into Ireland. 
I believe that the poor-law has been the 
means of preserving life in Ireland by af- 
fording relief to the poor who are absolutely 
destitute; but at the same time, being 
aware of the abuses inseparable from a 
poor-law, and of its effect in deadening in- 
dustry, I was naturally reluctant to intro- 
duee that system into Ireland rashly and 
on too extensive a scale. After all, I be- 
lieve that the poor-law will tend to the 
civilisation of Ireland, by putting an end 
to those habits of mendicity, akin to rob- 
bery, which prevail in countries that have 
no poor-laws. The hon. Member expressed 
awish that the land of Ireland should be 
divided into small farms similar to those 
which are found in the county of Down, 
which he thought would render it unneces- 
sary to have recourse to emigration. In 
alluding to this question last year, I showed, 
by reference to statistical documents, that 
some of the most populous and, at the 
same time, most flourishing countries of 
Europe, the practice prevailed of dividing 
the land into small farms. [An Hon. 





system in Ireland, great changes must 
take place—changes not effected by law, 
but dependent on the conduct of the 
landlords, on the ability of persons of 
small capital to purchase portions of land, 
and on various other circumstances of that 
nature. It does not accord with my no- 
tion of a small farm, that the holding 
should be a plot of ground too large for a 
garden, but not large enough for a farm. 
I believe that such holdings are productive 
of much evil in the west of Ireland. I 
think that the Encumbered Estates Bill, 
which will be passed this Session, will lead 
to the division of land into smaller farms 
than at present exist. And while the large 
farms of Northumberland and other coun- 
ties of England are the best system, ac- 
cording to the habits of the inhabitants of 
those counties, in Ireland you must leave 
those things to take their own course, and 
to be settled according to the habits of the 
people in the different parts of Ireland. 
The hon. Gentleman alluded to a Bill 
which was brought in on a subject similar 
to the one I have just spoken of, on the 
question of the evicted tenantry. Now, 
while I cannot allow that any person by 
the mere occupation of land, at the will 
and pleasure of the landlord, or perhaps 
against his will and pleasure, has. thereby 
gained a right to occupy in all succeeding 
time, yet I do think the driving out a great 
number of the small occupants—the driv- 
ing them out by some summary process, 
perhaps in a winter’s evening, and leaving 
them without the means of shelter and food 
—I say I do think that such a practice, 
although there may be everything that is 
said as to the legal conduct of the landlord, 
and although there may be something to 
be said as regards his moral conduct, so 
far as the conduct of the tenant has been 
faulty towards him—shows a cruelty and 
want of good feeling with which it is in- 
cumbent and necessary for the law to deal. 
I was, therefore, party to bringing in a 
Bill introduced by my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
by which it was provided, that where a 
landlord was left in the full possession of 
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his right at law to eject a tenant, while 
the law gave him that power, yet that care 
should be taken that by due notice to the 
guardians of the poor shelter and food 
should be provided for those miserable out- 
casts, some of whom, perhaps, might be 
afflicted with fever and other diseases, and 
some of the women, perhaps, just after 
childbirth, not able to bear the inclemency 
of the weather, and to be absolutely in need 
of such food and shelter, in order to their 
preservation. I do not think that we are 
liable to be charged by the hon. Gentleman 
with having been in this House tardy in 
earrying that Bill through; the Bill was 
introduced and read a first time on the 
22nd of April—that was immediately before 
the Easter holidays; it was read a second 
time after the recess on the 2nd of May; 
and a third time and passed on the 8th of 
May. I think, therefore, that, considering 
the holidays, there was no want of despatch 
as to that Bill. I very much lament to 
say, that the view I had taken of that Bill, 
and the sanction that was given to it by 
this House, was not adopted by the House 
of Lords. When the Bill came back to 
this House, I own it appeared to me that 
the Bill did not only not make the law at all 


better than it now is, but, in some respects, 


made it worse. We could not, therefore, 
agree to those Amendments. The Bill is 
going back to the House of Lords; and I 
trust that they will take the same view 
which this House took on the subject, and 
that there may be a remedy which the law 
will afford in such afflicting cases. Then, 
the hon. Gentleman proceeded with his re- 
medies in the present state of Ireland. I 
will not at the present moment say, whe- 
ther or not it would be possible now to go 
into the consideration of all the various re- 
medies; but I will state what it is the hon. 
Gentleman thinks necessary to put Ireland 
in a better social and political condition. 
The hon. Gentleman thinks it necessary to 
have additional Members in this House for 
Ireland. I do not deny that there may 
come a time when it may be advisable that 
additional Members should be allowed to 
Ireland, in the place of some of those bo- 
roughs which this House thinks it right to 
disfranchise; but I say that I do not think 
that this is at the present time necessary. 
I do not find there has been that attend- 
ance of Irish Members to induce me to 
think, from their legislative talents and in- 
dustry, that it would be advisable to add to 
the Members for Ireland. The hon. Gen- 
tleman thinks there should be measures for 
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altering the system of registration, inelud. 
ing the franchise. I have stated that we 
have already introduced a Bill on the sub. 
ject, and that it will be no loss of time if 
that Bill is not proceeded with till the next 
Session. The hon. Gentleman wishes to 
have some additional measure with regard 
to corporations. For several years I con. 
tended in this House that it was but right 
to place corporations in Ireland on the same 
footing as corporations in England. I think 
there is a great deal to be said on the other 
side of the question. It was predicted that 
those reformed corporations, instead of at. 
tending to municipal and local affairs of 
their own cities and boroughs, would be. 
come violent political bodies; that in some 
eases they would rather add to and aid any 
disaffection that prevailed in the country, 
than lessen or control it by their municipal 
and magisterial power. There was great 
weight in that objection. But at the same 
time I was, and I am still of opinion, that 
municipal institutions—that corporations 
elected by the people—are of great benefit 
to the people; they are so in England and 
Scotland; and it would produce a just and 
well-founded discontent if we were to re- 
fuse to Ireland that which was considered 
in England and Scotland an advantage. I, 
therefore, should have no objection, gene- 
rally speaking, to the extension of the 
franchise in those corporations, in the 
same manner as it is extended in Eng- 
land. There are, however, some powers 
which corporations have in England, which 
I think are of doubtful advantage, and 
which ought not to be introduced into 
any new Bill as to Ireland. The hon. 
Gentleman alluded to the grand jury law; 
with respect to that law, that again was 
a subject that occupied the attention 
of Lord Besborough, and has also oc- 
cupied the attention of Lord Clarendon; 
but such has been the business of this 
House that we have not been able, with 
any chance of carrying it, to  intro- 
duce a Bill upon that subject. I quite 
agree that it is a subject of the greatest 
importance. I cannot conceive anything 
more useful to Ireland than to have good 
local bodies in her counties who would 
promote the making of roads and other 
improvements by a careful, just, and 
honest expenditure of the rates levied in 
those counties. I think large powers 
ought to be granted to the counties in t at 
respect. The hon. Gentleman has alluded 
to his Landlord and Tenant Bill, of which 
I have spoken. He alluded, likewise, 
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the Waste Lands Bill. Now, Sir, I in- 
troduced a Waste Lands Bill into this 
House, which gave great compulsory 
wers. We afterwards abandoned that 
Bill; but we added 500,000/. to the sum 
iven for the improvement of land by 
jandlords, and for the reclamation of 
waste lands. I think that such a mea- 
sure was, at all events, rightly introduced 
before the introduction of any compulsory 
measure. Such a compulsory measure met 
with very great difficulties, and there were 
other objections of an economical nature as 
to any expenditure of the Government for 
the purpose of reclaiming and beginning 
the cultivation of the waste lands. The 
hon. Gentleman has alluded to the assist- 
ance that was given to railways. A very 
considerable measure was introduced by 
ny noble Friend the First Commissioner 
of the Woods and Forests when he was 
Seeretary for Ireland; but it certainly did 
not meet with any great encouragement in 
this House. We did last year propose a 
yote of considerable amount as a loan to 
one of the railway companies in Ireland, 
vhich was approved of by this House, but 
ve met with considerable opposition. But, 


to introduce any measure of that kind, 
veought to have a more ftourishing state 
of the finances than we can boast of at this 
moment. I do not think that we ought 
to advise any large expenditure of that 
kind unless there was a surplus balance in 


the Exchequer. With regard to measures 
for Ireland generally, I shall say that they 
divide themselves into three classes—social, 
plitical, and religious. With regard to 
measures bearing on the social character 
of the people, we have introduced and car- 
ried into effect an amended poor-law by 
vhich a vast number of persons have been 
fed during the present year. We have 
likewise introduced a measure for the sale 
of encumbered estates, which, although it 
will not have any immediate operation, as 
the hon. Gentleman said, will, I believe, in 
time, be found of great social advantage. 
Iean conceive nothing worse for Ireland 
than an estate encumbered in such a man- 
ner that there is no person to perform the 
duties of a landlord, where there is only a 
tominal landlord, receiving so small a sum 
from the rental that it is impossible he can 
give anything to the improvement of the 
land, and where there are others having an 
interest in the land so temporary or doubt- 
{ul that they do not feel themselves bound 
by any obligations of a real or permanent 
character. I trust that that great evil will 
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meet with some correction from the Bill 
we have introduced. With respect to poli- 
tical measures, there is the question of the 
franchise, upon which we have introduced 
& measure, and which seems to meet the 
wishes of many of those who ask for an 
extended franchise. The other question 
is one of the utmost difficulty—that which 
relates to religion and the ecclesiastical 
establishment in Ireland, upon which I 
have myself taken a very prominent part 
on former occasions—I allude to the posi- 
tion of the Established Church in Ireland, 
which is a Church to which only a mino- 
rity of the people belongs; but which has 
always had the revenues that are recog- 
nised and acknowledged by the State. This 
state of things is far from satisfactory. 
No one can deny that the appropriation of 
the whole of the revenues which the State 
allows and recognises as the revenues of 
the Established Church of a small portion 
of the people, is in itself an anomaly and 
a grievance. But if I consider, from ac- 
knowledging that grievance, what can be 
the remedy adopted, I own I find the diffi- 
culty almost insuperable. The measure 
that I proposed was, that a portion of the 
revenues of the Established Church should 
be devoted to the education of the people 
of every class and creed; but with respect 
to that measure, which, if it had been 
adopted at that time, would, I think, have 
given great satisfaction, yet, when it was 
refused, and refused more than once, the 
circumstances became entirely altered. 
The Protestants felt it a great grievance 
to have any part of their Church revenues 
separated from the purposes of that Church; 
and they considered that the separation of 
a part would lead to the abolition of the 
whole Establishment. Those who, on the 
other hand, considered the Church Estab- 
lishment as a grievance, not seeing this 
measure carried into effect at onee, carried 
their views much further, and would not 
be satisfied with less than the abolition of 
the entire Protestant Establishment. In 
such a condition it was useless to attempt 
to advance that measure. It would have 
been almost impossible to have carried it; 
but, if carried, it would not have produced 
the effect originally intended. Well, then, 
Sir, should we adopt the measure proposed 
the other day by the hon. Member for 
Manchester—the abolition of the Protes- 
tant Church Establishment ? For my own 
part, I believe that the Protestants of Ire- 
land, living in a country where a Church 
Establishment is acknowledged, have a 
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fair claim to have a Church Establish-| their Church as an attempt to bribe the 
ment of their own; that they have a/| clergy away from the cause of the people; 
fair claim that that Establishment shall be | and I feel quite sure of one thing, that if 
acknowledged by the State; and I do not | I declared myself in favour of such a pro- 
know that, diminished as the tithes have | ceeding, I should hear, not that it was ay 
been, diminished as the property of the | endeavour to do justice to the people of 
Church has been, by the abolition of church | Ireland, by giving an establishment to the 
rates, taking the Protestants of Ireland at | majority as well as the minority, but that 
somewhere about a million—[An Hon.! it was an endeavour to seduce the clergy 
Memser: 750,000]—there is any great | of Ireland from their flocks, and to bribe 
excess in the amount allowed to that/them to the service of the State. Here, 
Protestant Church. Then are there not then, are the difticulties of that question, 
other reasons why you should not proceed partly ecclesiastical and partly religious, 
to the abolition of that Church? I can/| It forms a difficulty in the state of Ire. 
well understand that men who are for what | land, with which unhappily Mr. Pitt did 
is called the voluntary principle—who think | not attempt to cope when he framed his plan 
the Church Establishment of England an | for the purpose of the Union. It is a diff. 
abuse—who think the Church of Scotland | culty with which, I believe, some Govern. 
an abuse—and that the American principle | ment or other, some Parliament or other of 
is the true principle to be adopted—I can, | this country, must cope; but I would depre- 
I say, well understand that they should de- | cate any attempt to encounter this difficulty 
mand the instant abolition of the Church of | unless circumstances are favourable to 
Ireland ; but for myself I have other views. | the success of the measure that was ad- 
For reasons I have frequently expressed in | visable to be proposed. I think that the 
this House, I think that such an Establish- | excitement of great religious animosities, 
ment is a wise institution for the country. | the giving occasion to attack the religion 
I believe that where it is properly devoted | of a great part of the people of these 
to the purposes for which it was intended, | islands, the giving occasion to excite one 
a Church Establishment is a blessing to | man against another on the ground of the 
the people amongst whom it is established. | difference of his religious ereed—would be 
Nor, Sir, can I. see that there would be| a very serious fault, if not a crime, on the 
any advantage in doing with the rest of | part of any Government, unless they were 
the tithes that which we have done with} to see that though that temporary evil 
25 per cent of them. Well, then, there| might be caused, some great ultimate be- 
arise other questions. There arises the | nefit would be derived from it. I, therefore, 
question whether, having a Church Estab- | leave this subject—not denying its impor- 
lishment for Protestants, whether exactly | tance—not denying that, as the question 
of its present amount or in any degree | stands, it is a grievance, but at the same 
different from its present amount, you} time pointing out its immense difficulty, 
should have in its place any other estab-} and declaring that the question ought not 
lishment of the faith of the great majority | to be encountered unless there is a pros- 
of the people. Every one is aware of the | peet of the solution of that difficult prob- 
difficulties that beset that question. Every |lem. The hon. Gentleman who has made 
one is aware, not merely of the difficulties | this Motion asks us to go into the consid- 
that exist in the strong feelings of the | eration of these various questions. In the 
greater part of the people of England and | latter part of the resolution he asks you 
Scotland—which, however, would be, in| for the speedy enactment of such met 
my opinion, no bar to the endowment of | sures as may be, necessary to improve the 
the Roman Catholie Church if it were} condition, redress the grievances, and es 
thought advisable for Ireland—but every | tablish the just rights, of the Irish people. 
one must acknowledge that there are prac-| The hon. Gentleman, who spoke, I must 
tical difficulties in the way, and that those} say, with great candour and fairness, 8 
practical difficulties ought not to be en-| much mistaken if he thinks it is from any 
countered without being satisfied that the | wish of ours that the measures he thinks 
people of Ireland, generally, ask for this | caleulated to redress grievances have been 
endowment, and that it would be willingly | delayed. Nothing could redound more to 
and readily acceded to by Parliament. | the ease or credit of the Government than 
What have we heard to-night ? We have| being able to bring their measures, ome 
seen the most eminent Roman Catholic { after the other, under the consideration of 
clergy denounce every attempt to endow] Parliament, to have such as are approv 
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gf speedily passed, and to have those that 
ye not approved of either corrected or re- 
jected, for another and better consider- 
ation. It is not surely the Government, 
therefore, who are to be accused of having 
cused the delay of the various measures 
which hon. Gentlemen have thought neces- 
ary, or Which the Government may have 
thought necessary, for the good of Ireland. 
No one can have attended to the debates 
during the present Session without feeling 
how great are the difficulties in the way of 
eaurrying a series of measures into effect. 
There was an object of great importance 
to the navigation, the manufactures, and 
the commerce of the whole united king- 
dom, which we were anxious to effeet—l 
allude to the change in the navigation 
laws; but, owing to the protracted debates 
inthis House, the measure relating to that 
subject cannot be carried during the pre- 
sent Session. Nor can I promise that I 


shall have any influence, by making an al- 
teration in the rules of the House, even if 
such an alteration were practicable, to 
change the habit of long and protracted 
debates. The habit of bringing on various 
discussions on a multiplicity of subjects, 
and of interweaving the subjects of those 


discussions one with another, is, I am 
afraid, one which has become too invete- 
rte for me to entertain the hope of pos- 
sessing sufficient influence to change it. 
80 long, therefore, as this habit lasts, 
Ireland must take its share with the rest 
of the united kingdom in the delay that 
may happen by the postponement of mea- 
sures which are of very great importance. 
It is not, I feel confident, any indisposition 
on the part of the Government, or any in- 
disposition on the part of the majority of 
this House, to consider such measures as 
may tend to benefit Ireland, that gives 
rise to that delay. I feel convinced that 
if the House were persuaded that the re- 
Presentatives of Ireland really demanded 
the enactment of certain measures, and 
that those measures would tend to the 
benefit of Ireland, they would be as readily 
considered and adopted as any measures 
Which could be proposed for the benefit of 
any other portion of the empire. But, 
whatever those measures may be, or the 
delays may be, let me conclude as I began, 
by stating, that the grievances of Ireland 
are not grievances of a recent date—-that 
they are not caused by enactments within 
the last. few years, or by the neglect of 
enactments during the last few years—but 
that, although their principal character 
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may be social, yet they are also political 
and religious grievances of long standing, ° 
and which cannot be easily or speedily re- 
dressed. I trust that that want of speedy 
and easy redress will not be imputed as a 
fault to the present Parliament of the 
united kingdom, any more than it would 
be to any special Parliament of Ireland. I 
believe we, as an Imperial Parliament, 
have some advantages over a Parliament 
sitting in Ireland for remedying the griev- 
ances which exist in that country, because 
we must always recollect that in Ireland 
there is not one really indisputable path 
which, in the opinion of an undisputed ma- 
jority, would lead that country to prosperity 
and happiness. On the contrary, such is 
the division of opinion in Ireland, that Ido 
think it useful, very often, in order to 
soothe the asperities that exist, to intro- 
duce the opinions of persons who are less 
mingled with party, and with the political 
and religious animosities of that country. 
All that I can ask of the House is, not to 
assent to the impossible task laid before us 
by the hon. Gentleman; but to proceed 
calmly and gradually to the removal of any 
grievances that may affect the people of 
Ireland; and, above all, to be persuaded 
that it is by peaceable methods, and by 
discussion in Parliament, that a redress of 
those grievances is to be obtained; that a 
resort to arms and to rebellion can but lead 
to an aggravation of the misfortunes that 
already atilict that country; that the re- 
sources of Ireland, great as they are, would 
speedily be sacrificed and dissipated in civil 
warfare; and, finally, that we should alone 
look to the maintenance of the authority of 
the law to enable the industrious and the 
peaceable in Ireland, under the free insti- 
tutions of this empire, to advance in happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

Mr. H. HERBERT thought the pecu- 
liar evil of the legislation of this country 
for Ireland was, not that the measures 
were unsuitable, but that they were not 
concomitant with one another. The poor- 
law, for instance, was an admirable mea- 
sure; but any one might have seen that it 
would be a failure unless it were accom- 
panied by other measures for the cultiva- 
tion of the waste lands, or for otherwise 
employing the poor. Then, again, the 
Eneumbered Estates Bill was a capital 
measure; and he only regretted that it 
was not passed at the time the Poor Law 
Bill was enacted. It would have admirably 
assisted the operation of the latter mea- 
sure. But he discountenanced the idea 
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which the Irish seemed to entertain that 
. everything was to be done by legislation. 
Would legislation make a tyrant landlord 
just? Would legislation make an idle 
tenant industrious and honest? It had 
been said of Mr. O’Connell that he found 
his countrymen slaves, and that he left 
them free men. This he did not mean to 
dispute; but still he believed that the spirit 
of agitation which prevailed in Ireland had 
done more to retard the prosperity of the 
country than any legislation of that House. 
[‘* No, no!’’] Ion. Gentlemen cried out 
** No, no;’’ but at allevents, in expressing 
his opinion, he hoped he had done so with 
due respect to the memory of the illustrious 
man he had mentioned. It was much re- 
quired in Ireland that the leaders of the 
people would have the moral courage to 
speak the truth. If the people were to 
obey the instructions of the Catholic clergy, 
as contained in the letter of the Roman Ca- 
tholie clergy of Tralee, published some 
time ago, and which enjoined them to 
shake off the torpor of their character, and 
turn their attention to the development of 
the soil, their condition would be far bet- 
ter. He was much gratified that the Irish 
clergy were giving similar advice to their 
flocks, and in so doing they were entitled 
to the thanks of the country; for, taking 
them as a body, when he remembered the 
privations they had suffered, and the po- 
sition in which they were placed, his 
surprise was not that a few were dis- 
affected, but that there was one loyal sub- 
ject among them. 

Mr. FAGAN feared that the speech of 
Her Majesty’s Chief Minister would not be 
considered a message of peace in Ireland. 
Though the noble Lord had adverted to 
many of the grievances which pressed on 
that country, he did not hold out the) 
slightest hope of redress. The noble Lord 
said, indeed, that he looked to the calm 
and gradual course of amelioration; but in 
the mean time what was to become of the 
starving and miserable people of Ireland ? 
Were they to lie down and die? Or could 
it be expected that content would prevail, 
whilst the old religious ascendancy was 
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still maintained, for the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Act had not yet been fairly 
carried out. With regard to the tithe sys- | 
tem, although it had been abolished in part, | 
whilst a vestige of it remained, it could never | 
be looked upon in any other light than as | 
a degradation by the great majority of the | 
population. He admitted that Ireland had 
gained by the abolition of the nomination 
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borough system, but she had lost great) 
by the abolition of the 40s. frecholders, 
With reference to the improvement of the 
social condition of Ireland, the first. great 
requisite was agricultural improvement; 
and he was confirmed in this by the eyi. 
dence of Lord Devon given before the Se. 
lect Committee on the Farmers’ Estate Bil] 
to the effect that the efforts of the Legis 
lature ought to be directed to the creation 
of a class of small landed proprietors, 
Colonisation and emigration, he believed, 
would be wholly inoperative to relieve the 
country of the weight of destitution under 
which it was suffering. With respect to 


the tenant-right in Ulster, to which the - 


noble Lord had cursorily alluded, he was 
rejoiced to find that the noble Lord was 
not disposed to view that institution other. 
wise than favourably. Unlike many other 
Irish Members, he entirely approved of the 
poor-law which had been passed for Ireland 
last Session, recognising the principle that 
in some cases, and under certain circun- 
stances, it was right and proper that out- 
door relief should be administered to the 
destitute ; but notwithstanding that on 
principle he was friendly to the enactment, 
he did not hesitate to predict that it would 
not work well, or allay the discontent which 
at present prevailed amongst the rate- 
payers, unless some important alterations 
were introduced with respect to the mode 
of rating, and the apportionment of the 
electoral divisions. He entirely concurred 
with the noble Lord in thinking that it was 
a matter of very considerable importance 
that railways should be constructed in Ire- 
land; and he could not refrain from ex 
pressing how unaffectedly sorry he was 
that the proposition of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn (Lord George Bentinck) 
had not been assented to by that House 
last Session. It would not have cost Eng- 
land one shilling, while it would have in- 
fallibly conferred great and lasting benefit 
on the people of Ireland. The observa 


tions which the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 


sell) had offered with respect to the Church 
Establishment in Ireland, were not as wor- 
thy of commendation as some other pas 
sages of the noble Lord’s speech. He 
feared that, on the noble Lord’s remarks, 
with reference to this subject, no other in- 
terpretation could be placed than this, that 
the noble Lord was still in favour of the 
maintenance of that Establishment. The 
Church Establishment of Ireland would be 
ever regarded by the Catholics of that 
country as a badge of bondage; and he 
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jid not hesitate to say that nothing could 
hemore unwise—nothing more impolitie or 
unstatesman-like—than the determination 
tocontinue such an institution. He thought 
it right, however, to add, that he did not 
wish to see the ecclesiastical revenues in 
Ireland appropriated to Catholic purposes, 


and he was most decidedly hostile to any | 


State provision for the Catholic clergy. 
He had but very imperfectly touched on a 
few of the topics dwelt upon by the noble 
Lord; but he should not be justified in 
trespassing any longer on the attention of 
the House. 

Mr. MONSELL, feeling strongly with 
regard to the present miserable condition 
of Ireland, could not hesitate to give his 
yote in favour of the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposition. 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
(Mr. Fagan), he must say, that there was 
not one single Member in that House, of 
any party, be he English, Scotch, or Irish, 
however different from others might be 
the views that he took as to the means of 
remedying the evils of Ireland, who did 
not sincerely and heartily desire to remedy 
those evils, and was not prepared to exer- 
cise his utmost energies in the removal of 
them. He would ask the House to con- 
sider, for one moment, whiat was the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland. It was not ne- 
cessary for him to go into any lengthened 
proof on that subject—it would answer his 
purpose to recall to the attention of the 
House the remarkable letter read by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a few nights ago, in which 
was described the condition of every class 
of the Irish people—landlords of the west 
of Ireland being described to be in debtors’ 
prisons—fields deserted—and the people 
out of employment. When the House re- 
collected all these things, it would be mere 
surplusage in him to endeavour to amplify 
that description, or to adduce any argu- 
ments to prove that the social condition of 
Irland was most desperate. But, in giv- 
ing his vote in favour of the proposition of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Roch- 
dale, he was, of course, obliged to show 
that these evils were such as, he did not 
say might be remedied, but might, at all 
events, be mitigated by legislation. [The 
hon. Member, on this sabject, quoted a 
ong passage from the speech of Lord 
Howiek (now Earl Grey), in 1843, who 
then declared that the evils of Ireland 
might be remedied by legislation. ] Every 
one (he continued) who considered the sub- 
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ject must confess that the present social 
condition of Ireland was attributable to 
the relation which existed in that country 
between capital and labour, Until they 
increased the capital of Ireland, or dimi- 
nished the numbers of those who required 
employment, it was idle for that House to 
imagine that any thing else that they could 
do for Ireland would deliver her from the 
|miserable condition in which she was 
| placed. Now, there was a very remark- 
able fact, which, he thought, showed very 
clearly what the state of Ireland was with 
reference to the employment of capital. 
He held in his hand returns moved for by 
the present Solicitor General, of the amount 
of stocks and annuities transferred from 
Ireland to England for several years. On 
the 5th of January, 1848, the amount of 
| annuities transferred from Ireland to Eng- 
jland was 1,384,482. So that by rea- 
son of the insecure state of Ireland, even 
the capital which was in it flew from it. 
It sought investment anywhere else rather 
than in Ireland. The owners of capital 
there preferred a low rate of interest and 
security in England, to a high rate of inte- 
rest in Ireland, with the insecurity that 
attached to property there. Now, how 
was that evil to be remedied? In the first 
place, he agreed with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Kerry, that nothing could be 
more idle than the imagination that legis- 
lation alone could give prosperity to Ire- 
land; but he did, at the same time, main- 
tain that without legislation, without giv- 
ing some hope to the industrious man— 
without giving some expectation that self- 
reliance would accomplish its end—it was 
idle for that House to imagine that self- 
reliance would be produced. And, there- 
fore, although it might seem to hon. Gen- 
tlemen to be a small thing to put in the 
front of so great a matter, he should say 
that the first thing that ought to be done 
was to hasten, in every way, that arrange- 
ment with regard to settling the area of 
taxation for the poor which was now being 
made under the directions of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and to bring it into play with 
the least possible delay. And, if he might 
adduce one reason more than another which 
ought to induce Her Majesty’s Government 
to endeavour to hurry that arrangement, 
it would be the accounts that had reached 
this country with regard to the state of 
the potato crop in Ireland. And he did 
entreat Her Majesty’s Government not 
again to face the frightful evil of famine 
with the area of taxation as large as it 
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now was. There was another question of | which produced the most bitter results. 
far greater magnitudé, which he must also | and, until they entirely removed those" 
take that opportunity of pressing upon galling marks, and established perfect re. 
Her Majesty's Government, and upon the ligious equality, there could be no peace 
House—the question of colonisation. Un-|in that country. The real difficulty jy 
less that House determined to encourage | settling this question was that the Govern. 
colonisation to a large extent, all their; ment feared to encounter the religious 
exertions on behalf of Ireland would be | feeling or bigotry of the people of Eng. 
thrown away; for there were many dis- land and Scotland. He entreated the Go. 
tricts in Ireland in which the small farms, | vernment to reconsider their decision upon 
or rather wretched holdings, described by | this question—boldly to grapple with this 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) did not ex- | grievance; for by so doing they would be 
ist. Until they took steps to get rid of that taking the greatest step towards the paci- 
wretched system of small holdings, Ireland | fication of Ireland. 

would remain in its present miserable con- | Mr. OSBORNE could not regard the 
dition. With regard to the measure which | question then before them in a merely Irish 
had just passed with regard to Ireland— | point of view. He believed that it was a 
the Encumbered Estates Bill—he augured | question deeply affecting the welfare of 
great good from it. He also believed that | England and Scotland as well as Ireland, 
much good might be expected to result | He believed that it was a great national 
from the adoption of the measure which | question, and as such he should address 
had been introduced by his right hon. | himself to its consideration. He thought 
Friend the Secretary for Ireland, with re- that no hon. Member could say he was en- 
gard to registration, but which it had been | tirely satisfied at the close of this Session 
found necessary to postpone until next of Parliament to leave Ireland in the state 
Session, when he trusted that it would be | in which it at present existed, and which 
passed into a law. But the question which was every day getting worse. Having 
he believed to be the most important of | commenced the Session by passing a Coer- 
all, was the ecclesiastical condition of Ire- | cion Act, and finished by a suspension of 
land. THe confessed that the expressions the Habeas Corpus Act, it could hardly be 
which had fallen from the noble Lord on | said that the House had done its duty to- 
that subject had given him the greatest | wards Ireland. It was a remarkable faet 
possible pain. The noble Lord had stated | that on. that very day, the 28th of July, 
that he still felt as he did when he sat! 1803 (forty-five years ago), the House of 
upon the Opposition benches, that it was | Commons was employed in suspending the 
most desirable to establish religious equal-| Habeas Corpus Act for Ireland. Now, he 
ity in Ireland; but he dwelt upon the would ask, what had the House done in 
great difficulty of discovering any plan for | these forty-five years to produce any salu- 
the accomplishment of that object. He! tary change in the condition of Ireland. 
felt that the subject was one of very great | He must tell the House that there was a 
difficulty ; but he would tell that House | deep conviction on the minds of the people 
that it was a difficulty which they must | —he did not allude either to Young Ireland 
face. He wanted to know why it was or Old Ireland, but to the people generally 
that, whilst they found Roman Catholics | —that that House was incapable of legisla- 
and Protestants living together in perfect | ting for Ireland; and if there was one duty 
amity in other countries——in Bavaria, Si-'| more incumbent than another on Her Ma- 
lesia, and every part of the Continent—in | jesty’s Ministers and the House of Com- 
Ireland they found them always arrayed in| mons at the present time, it was to show 
bitter hostility to each other. Did not ‘that they were able and willing to grapple 
every one acquainted with Ireland feel as- | with Irish questions—not to fold their arms 
sured that, if unfortunately the misguided | with complacency, and point to the En- 
people who were now in arms in that coun- 'eumbered Estates Bill, the Landlord and 
try provoked a war, that war would become | Tenant Bill, or any other single measure, 
a religious war—it would not only be a| but to address themselves like men to the 
war of the poor against the rich, but of | consideration of the whole question of the 
Catholics against Protestants? Well, now, | remedies for the grievances of Ireland. He 
he wanted to know why that should be the | remembered — and _ the majority of the 
ease? Because the maintenance of the | House would remember—that in the course 
Established Church in Ireland was the | of last Session, in the year 1847, when 4 
maintenance of the marks of conquest, | large deputation of what was then call 
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«the Irish Party ’’ waited on the noble | the Irish people, till granted, not to meet 
Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- | the exigency of the moment, but to com- 
ment to expostulate with him on certain| ply with the demands of justice. When 
causes of the Poor Law Act, the noble} they spoke of the ingratitude of Ireland, 
Lord cut short the existence of that party | might he not ask, have you done justice 
by a most laconic query—‘* What other | to that country? He defied any one to 
plans do you propose?’’ The Irish Party | say that justice had ever been done to the 
yas silent. They proposed no other plan; | people of Ireland. The Government at 
and in the course of that week the Irish | one time hanged the Irish, at another ca- 
Party expired. He would say to Her Ma-|ressed them; again deceived them, and 
jesty's Government, ‘‘ What other plans | then discarded them. What were the de- 
do you propose on this occasion? You clarations of the two leading statesmen in 
have suspended the constitution. What | this country, and of different parties, with 
other plans do you propose?’’ However respect to Ireland? In 1829, the right 
excellent the tone of the noble Lord’s' hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
speech might be in the opinion of the! said— 
House, it would not do on the other side} “ We cannot determine on remaining idle spec- 
of the Channel; the very milk-and-water  tators ~ discord ee Seotianes » pers The 
he held out would scarcely compen- | U2!Versal voice of this country dec’ares that some- 
— Irish people tor Gee ve inju a | thing must be done. I am but echoing the senti- 


2 ments of all reasonable men when I say that some- 
measures he had carried. Indeed, there | thing must be done.” y 


was no mention of any remedies or of any | That « something,” it might be presumed, 
plans but those they had had this Session. | was Catholic emancipation. What had 
For the fifteenth time—he spoke within | heen the language held by the noble Lord 
his own limited experience—an hon. Mem- at the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
ber got up and called the attention of the | so Jate as 1844? On the 13th of Febru- 
House to the state of Ireland, and the ne- ‘ary, 1844, Lord J. Russell said— 

cessity of remedial measures. To the pre- | 





“ We have before us the notorious facts that 


sent times, indeed, the language of that | freland is filled with troops ; that the barracks 


great orator, Tlussey Burgh, might well be | where the troops are posted have been fortified ; 
applied when he said, ‘‘ Talk not of peace. that preparations have been made as if the Go- 


. . vernment were hourly in expectation of civil 
Ireland is not in a state of penes. _Jreland | war. We have Mh iy in 9 the fact that 
om 6 state of smothered Wek. How | Ireland is occupied and not governed by those 
was it that Ireland was at this moment in | who now hold the reins of power. I say, and say 
a state of smothered war? It had been) it deliberately, Ireland is occupied, not governed, 
said Ireland did not come before Parlia- | by the present Administration” —[the Adminis- 
ment in a proper manner to prefer a state- | tration of the right hon. Baronet the Member for 


® Tamworth]. “ In England, the Government, as 
ment of her grievances. Did the hon. | it should be and has been, is a Government of 
Member who had said so ever hear of ‘‘ a! opinions: the Government of Ireland is notori- 


starving people taught to writhe with grace | ously a Government of force.” 


and groan in melody ?’’ Was it strange, | That was in 1844. In 1848, what did the 


if they felt themselves an oppressed na-| House think was the state of Ireland ? 
tion, that they did not come before that | Was it not as much * occupied, not go- 
House with ‘ bated breath ’’ and bended | yerned,” as in 1844? The alternative of 
knee? Hon. Gentlemen might talk of! this moment seemed to be nothing but 
concessions. He denied that any volun-| civil war or repeal of the Union. It had 
tary concessions had been made to Ireland. | been said of the right hon. Baronet the 
The Limited Parliaments Bill, the repeal; Member for Tamworth, that Ireland was 
of Poyning’s law, the great measure of | his chief difficulty. So it was supposed, 
emancipation—why the statesmen of Eng- | not only in Ireland but in this country, 
land, from Lord Grenville down to Lord J. that the present Government possessed 
Russell, would acknowledge that they had} some extraordinary secret for putting mat- 
been extorted by the fears of this country. | ters to rights in Ireland. When the noble 
he maxim of the great English poet had | Lord displaced the right hon. Baronet on 
n forgotten— a Coercion Bill for Ireland, some people 

“ Who gives constrained, but his own fear re- | Shrugged their shoulders; they had their 

veals ; doubts; some objected to the change with 

Not thanked, but scorned; nor are these gifts, | reference to the foreign policy of the coun- 

but spoils.” try; others had other grounds of hesita- 

So would their measures be regarded by | tion; but, on the whole, there was won- 
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derful unanimity in the opinion that the|alone. Without venturing to suggest tp 
noble Lord’s party could set Ireland to| Her Majesty’s Ministers the question whe. 
rights; the noble Lord had nothing to do | ther they ever got out of their depth, it 
but to take his seat on the Treasury bench, | might be asked, what would the Chaneel. 
and forthwith a series of remedial measures | lor of the Exchequer and the noble Lord, 
would appear for Ireland. It was not sur- if they were drowning, think, were a pas- 
prising that the people of Ireland, trusting | senger on the bank to make them a very 
to the words of the noble Lord—as for the cool bow and say, ‘ Self-reliance—gradual 
last fifty years they had trusted to his | progress—tranquillity—let things alone!” 
party—believed that he had some wonder- | Although the right hon. Chancellor of the 
ful secret—that they might look to him as | Exchequer and his noble brother-in-law 
to a second St. Patrick—that he would at | might be very good types of tranquillity, 
once expel all grievances from Ireland. | yet to hold out such things at the present 
Their expectations might be exorbitant, | moment to Ireland was most inopportune 
but they had not arisen without cause. | and most offensive. He held in his hand 
They could scarcely have believed that the | an address from Irish Members in 1843, 
noble Lord would have stopped short like | subscribed by nearly all the Members of 
the celebrated conjuror who advertised that 'that House connected with Ireland, and by 
he would on such a day enter a quart bot- | three Members of the present Government, 
tle. The promises of the noble Lord raised | It was an answer to the question, ‘* What 
the public expectation. The people of Ire-|do the Irish require?’’ And, as to the 
land were on tiptoe. Could any one be | first thing which the Irish required, they 
astonished if the Irish people and the Irish | said— 

Members were disappointed when the ad-| —« We demand the recognition of perfect equality 
vertisement was not fulfilled, and mor-| in regard to ecclesiastical and eucational arrange- 
tified when they found that the noble | ments between the several religious communities 
Lord and his Friends had only crept into — the population of Ireland are di- 
office? The noble Lord ejected the right | aie 

hon. Baronet on a Coercion Bill. He made | That raised a question on which he should 
extraordinary promises; but the promises | make bold to enter at some little length, 
of a Minister in posse, were like lovers’ | the question of the Irish Church. It was 
promises. The people of Ireland, how-j| very far from his intention to utter any- 
ever, had long memories. They were thing that could be construed into the least 
taught to expect extraordinary results from | slur upon its ministers. For the ministers 
the administration of the noble Lord. The | of the Protestant church he entertained a 
Government now in office turned out the | high respect; a more excellent body of 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam-! men did not exist. He possessed the ad- 
worth on a Coercion Bill. On the 15th of | vantage of knowing some amongst them, 
June, 1846, the noble Lord opposed the who were men of very high attainments 
Coercion Bill of the right hon. Baronet,,—— men who would do honour to any 





and then said, that Coercion Bill— 


“was not accompanied, above all, with such mea- 
sures of relief, of remedy, and of conciliation, af- 
fecting the great mass of the people of Ireland who 
were in distress, as ought to accompany any mea- 
sure tending to an increased rigour of the law.” 


The noble Lord took office on the express 


promise that he was immediately to bring 
in those measures of conciliation and re- 


lief. How had he carried out that pro- | 


mise? What had been the upshot of two 


years’ liberal administration? Two Co- | 


ercion Acts, splendid promises, and the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. If 
complaints were made, what happened ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer got up 
and said, ‘“‘ self-reliance.’ The noble Lord 
said, ‘‘ gradual progress.”” A noble Lord, 


Church; but they were not the men who 
danced attendance at the levees of viee- 
roys, or dedicated controversial sermons 
,to viceroys’ ladies. Ife should not then 
mention names, fearing that it might be 
painful to their feelings; but were the per- 
sonal merits of the men a reason why the 
vicious system should continue ? Hon. Gen- 
'tlemen had often been heard to say, that 
‘‘ the Established Church in Ireland was 4 
‘monstrous grievance; but after all, the 
Irish Members did not complain;” to say 
so was really taking a superficial view of 
the subject. He believed that there was 
much false delicacy amongst the Roman 
'Catholie Members ‘of that House on the 
subject of the Irish Church; he appre- 
‘ended that they did not speak out. Let 


in another place, the other day read a/| them ask the hon. Member for Dublin, and 
homily on tranquillity and letting things he would tell them that throughout the 
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ter part of Ireland the Church was al- 
most always the object of “ curses not loud 
but deep.”” That hon. Member, and every 
man who knew anything of Ireland, would 
tell them that the Irish Church was at the 
root and was the cause of all the heart- 
burnings, discontent, and disaffection which 
prevailed in Ireland. It was an enormity 
for which there scarcely ever had existed 
a parallel—with one exception, he had 
never heard or read of anything of the sort. 
There were in Ireland 750,000 members 
of the Established Church. He would not 
admit there was a million. The question 
was not how many Protestant Dissenters 
there might be in Ireland; but how many 
individuals there were in that country who 
continued to be in communion with the Es- 
tablished Church. Now, for the religious 
instruction of this small population of 
750,000 souls there were twelve bishops, 
the aggregate of whose incomes amounted 
to 70,0007. a year. In the mean time, 
everybody seemed to forget that there were 
8,000,000 of Roman Catholics—Parlia- 
ment seemed to ignore the existence of the 
Roman Catholics altogether. It was true 
that they recognised the existence of Ro- 
man clergymen by appointing them as 
chaplains to gaols; but upon what a pau- 
per’s allowance were they placed! In the 
small church to which he repaired on a) 
Sunday, with five-and-twenty other Chris- 
tians, the Protestant clergyman was like 
one erying in the wilderness, for he was 
almost in a condition of solitude; but how 
different was the state of the adjoining Ro- 
man Catholic chapel! That building was 
crowded; yet those who worshipped there 
were so poor that they could not add to the 
building, and therefore the greater part of 
them were obliged to kneel in the open air. 
What did the noble Lord mean to do with 
the Established Church ? He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Manchester in what 
that Gentleman had said with regard to the 
Established Church; and should not be 
unwilling to propose its abolition, if he 
thought the time ripe for such a purpose; 
but this he could do at any time. They 
Were accustomed to say, that, after all, the 
Church in Ireland was by no means a rich 
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Chureh. If the whole of its revenues were 
divided equally among the clergy, it would | 
not give them 2007. a year each. But, as it, 
appeared to him, the question of rich or | 
poor did not depend, or ought not to be 
made to depend, upon the numbers of the | 
clergy, but on that of the flocks. The 
question was, how far the Church was 
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wanted or not. They were told that the 
Church was very cheap, that it was a great 
bargain—quite a sacrifice; but he would 
say that it was not wanted, and was dear 
at any price. The Irish Church had once 
been described by one of the best Chief 
Secretaries that Ireland ever possessed. 
He meant the noble Lord who at present 
held the rather curious office of Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests. That no- 
ble Lord said— 


‘That in the Irish Church there were livings 
without duties, a clergy without flocks, pay with- 
out work, and gains and sinecures upon the worst 
principles of the bigot.” 

While he was speaking of the Irish Church, 
it might be interesting to ascertain how they 
had dealt with a Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of eight millions. He held in his hand 
an account of the sums of money contri- 
buted by the State from 1800 to 1842. 
The various sects of the Established Church 
of England and Ireland had received 
5,207,5461.; the Protestant Dissenters, 
1,019,647; the Roman Catholics, 365,6071. 
Let the world, then, not be told, that they 
had put an end to Protestant ascendancy. 
The shadow might have been removed, but 
the substance remained in full force. It 
was reported by a Commission in 1837, 
that there were in Ireland forty-one bene- 
fices belonging to ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church, in connexion with which 
there was not a single Protestant to be 
found; that there were ninety-seven bene- 
fices with less than twenty Protestants; 
and 124 with between twenty and fifty 
Protestants. Thus there were 264 bene- 
fices regularly supplied with clergy, so far 
as regarded the receipt of income, but from 
which no adequate advantage was derived 
by the population. If there were no Pro- 
testant ascendancy principle involyved—if 
they were legislating for any country in 
the world besides Ireland—he believed 
this state of things would not be allowed 
to exist. It often struck him that Eng- 
lishmen were somewhat too ready to im- 
pute to other nations feelings of bigotry 
and intolerance; but for the purpose of 
putting an end to the bigotry with which 
Ireland was treated, he had not heard of 
any plan. If he were asked what were 
his own plans, he should at once say that 
he had no plan, nor had he heard any plan 
proposed by the noble Lord for doing an 
act of tardy justice to Ireland. This, at 
all events, he was prepared to say ought to 
be done—the territorial system of the 
Church ought to be put an end to; and for 
212 
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it the congregational system ought to be 
substituted. With reference to the Church 
the country had been mapped out, and the 
clergy paid according to the area. Now, 
that might do all very well when the reli- 
gion happened to be that of the whole na- 
tion; but when it was the faith of the mi- 
nority the case became materially altered. 
An experiment had been tried by the 
Stuarts in Scotland; but, as they all 
knew, had been unsuccessful; yet the 
noble Lord held out the Scottish nation as 
a people to be imitated by the Irish at the 
very moment when he was endeavouring to 
keep them under the subjection which the 
Scotch had thrown off. The noble Lord 
told them to emulate the spirit of industry 
by which the Scotch were distinguished. 
He might desire them to emulate the spirit 
of the Scotch. If they did, they would 
not submit to the Established Church. Ac- 
cording to the congregational system, the 
pecuniary rewards of the clergy would de- 
pend upon the numbers who constituted 
their flocks, and not according to the area 
which those congregations inhabited. The 
congregational system existed in Scotland 
at the present moment, and prevailed also in 
Ireland, as far as the Dissenters were 
concerned. Further, the House could not 
have forgotten that it was a plan proposed 
fourteen years ago by a Member of the 
noble Lord’s own Government in that 
House. He might also remind them, 
that when in 1835 the present Chief Com- 


missioner of Woods and Forests brought | 


in his Tithe Bill, sequestrating all livings 
in which fifty Protestant inhabitants were 
not residing, Mr. Bingham Baring, now 
Lord Ashburton, moved a certain clause on 
the 7th of July, 1835, which clause, if the 
measure proved successful, would have the 
effect of introducing the congregational 
system throughout the whole of Ireland. 
Of that the noble Lord approved. If that 
measure had succeeded, the redemption of 
tithes would have gone on, and the princi- 
ple of separating the Church from the land 
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The noble Lord might consider himself 
perfectly safe; no party would be bold 
enough to take office in the present cireum. 
stances of the country. There was one 
other thing which remained as a division 
betwixt Catholics and Protestants, and 
that was the situation of the Irish bishops 
in the House of Lords. He knew that 
there were insuperable objections to Ro. 
man Catholic bishops taking their seats in 
that House; but he did not see why they 
should not remove the Irish Protestant 
bishops from the House of Lords. He 
thought it would be for the interest of the 
Irish Church, and would remove discon. 
tent from the minds of Roman Catholies, 
to remove them from that House, while it 
would afford an opportunity of reducing 
their incomes. He would pay the sur- 
plus derived from the Protestant Chureh, 
as was proposed in 1835 by the Gover- 
ment of Lord Melbourne, into the Conso- 
lidated Fund, of which no man could have 
any jealousy. They never would have a 
permanent settlement of the question till 
this was done; and when they were told 
that this was not the time to do it, he 
would call their remembrance to the argu- 
ment used by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham), 





when expostulating with the opponents to 
the Government of which he was a Mem- 
| ber; and he would, at the same time, tell 
|the noble Lord that he had created the 
| difficulties which he had now to overcome. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, “ There 
was the responsibility of Government, but 
there was also the responsibility of Opposi- 
tion.”” He accepted that definition; and 
when he heard people talk of exaggerated 
hopes, and find fault with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester for what he had said 
‘regarding the Irish Church, he thought he 
| was called upon to give a short synopsis of 
| what had been said by some of the present 
|Members on the subject of the Irish 
'Chureh. Where was the Secretary for 
‘the Admiralty (Mr. Ward)? He did not 





would have been carried. It appeared to | see the hon. Member in his place; but if 
him, that there would be no hope of carry- | he should recall some of his words on this 
ing out a good plan till they affirmed the| subject, even in his absence, the hon. 
principle of selling the lands at present | Member would have no right to complain. 
possessed by the archbishops, bishops, | In August, 1843, he brought forward 8 
deans, and chapters, for the purpose of | Motion on the question of the Irish Chureh, 
creating additional endowments for the | which was counted out; but in June, 1844, 
working clergy and for the general funds | he moved for an inquiry into the Trish 
of the Church. The noble Lord might say | Church temporalities. On that occasion 
there were difficulties to be overcome, and he said— 

that a Government might be searcely| « Tyis Church is the root of Irish discontent; 
strong enough to carry such a measure. | let it become the cradle of Irish tranquillity, the 
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edge of a reconciliation, which can no longer be 
deferred without the utmost peril to our existence 
asanempire. We may depend on it Ireland will 
have her rights. It is still within our power to 
say, whether she shall derive them from our jus- 
tice or from our humiliation. There is but one 
way to avert repeal ; that is, to consummate in 
time the great act of religious and national eman- 
cipation.” 
The hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
V. Smith)— 
“warned the House not to delay the settlement 
ofthis question until it was forced on them bya 
revolt in Ireland, or a foreign war. At every 
turn, and in every act, they were met by the Irish 
Church. The vote he should give would be a vote 
of want of confidence in Sir R. Peel’s Ministry, 
as far as related to their Irish policy, if they did 
not take some step as to the Irish Church.” 
The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) said— 

“The state of the Church of Ireland is the 
most important question. I believe there is 
no such case at present existing in Europe—no 
ease of any Church of this kind. The only pa- 
rallel that can be found in history is the state of 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland during the reign 
of the Stuarts, under which that country was con- 
vulsed with disturbances and insurrection, and 
oppressed with tyranny and wrong. The same 
feelings exist in Ireland as formerly existed in 
Scotland; and I cannot but believe that some re- 
medy is required before you can expect peace and 
tranquillity to be restored to Ireland. When the 
Irish see you impose on them a grievance—no na- 
tion in Europe submits to them—I ask if the 
warmest loyalty may not grow cool, if the strong- 
est attachments may not turn into enmity? 
Until you have tried just and conciliatory mea- 
sures, you have no right to say that you have done 
justice to the people of Ireland.” 
These were taken from speeches delivered 
on that occasion, when on a division the 
Ayes were 179; the Noes 274: Majority 
95. There were twenty-five Members of 
the present Government in that minority, 
and of that number eight were Cabinet 
Ministers. Well, then, there was the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Northum- 
berland, the Member for Harwich, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies, the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, the President of the Board of Trade, 
the Paymaster of the Forces (though he 
did not know whether he was now a Mem- 
her of the Cabinet or not), and the noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London. 
But there was another debate in April, 
1845, and on that occasion the faithful 
friend of the cause again brought the ques- 
tion forward, as— 

“he thought it was now high time for doing 
away with the Established Church in Ireland, 
Which only remains as a monument of England’s 
Conquest and Ireland’s disgrace.” 


The Admiralty came out very strong on 





that occasion, and the Motion was second- 
ed by an hon, Gentleman now a Lord of 
the Admiralty (Captain Berkeley), who 
said— 

“the Church of Ireland was the monster griev- 
ance of Ireland; and what, then could be more 
just than the Motion of his hon. Friend ?” 


Mr. Macauley, in a speech almost seditious, 
said the Church of Ireland was not only a 
bad but an infamous institution. He said— 

“ This is my deliberate opinion, long entertain. 
ed, confirmed by much observation and reflection ; 
and it is my opinion that of all institutions now 
existing in the civilised world the Established 
Church of Ireland is the most absurd and indefen- 
sible ; it reverses the text of Scripture—‘ It filleth 
the rich with good things, and sends the hungry 
empty away.’ ” 


Lord Howick— 

“yegarded the Protestant Church in Ireland in 
the same light as Mr. Macauley. He had been 
convinced for many years past that that Church 
had been a great obstacle to the spread of Protes- 
tant principles in Ireland; and he believed that 
the Church was at the root of all the oppression 
which had taken place in that country.” 


In 1845 the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
as ardent a friend of the reform of the 
Irish Church as in 1843, said— 


“‘ Whether or not there will be any future dis- 
cussion upon that subject I know not; but if there 
should be, I shall think it my duty to contrast the 
conduct of hon. Gentlemen opposite from 1836 to 
1841, and their conduct from 1841 to 1843, with 
that which they are at present pursuing; and I do 
come to this conclusion, that either there was the 
greatest blindness, the greatest want of foresight 
trom 1835 to 1843, and in that case I have no 
opinion of their wisdom, and must suppose that 
the Ministers are the most wanting in capacity of 
any that have ruled this country for a long time ; 
or, if I refuse that conclusion, and say they are 
men of great ability and capacity, I must deny 
that they acted with any sincerity during the 
whole course of their opposition.” 


Those were the opinions expressed on the 
Irish Church question from the time of the 
Appropriation Clause in 1835 down to 1845 
by those Members of the present Ministry. 
But there might be many people who would 
not give any great weight to the opinions 
of laymen. If so, here was the opinion 
of that great and good man Dr. Arnold :— 
“ The Irish being a Catholic people, they have 
a right to perfect independence, or to a perfectly 
equal union ; if our conscience objects to the lat- 
ter, it is bound to concede the former. Whether 
Ireland remain in its present barbarism, or grow 
in health and civilisation, in either case the down- 
fall of the present Establishment is certain; a 
savage people will not endure the insult of a hos- 
tile religion ; a civilised one will reasonably insist 
on having their own.” 
He would now dismiss this question of the 
Irish Church. He had shown conclusively 
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that no language could be used so strong, 
no arguments so unanswerable, as those 
drawn from the speeches of the Members 
who now sat on the Treasury bench, and 
employed by them when they were in op- 
position. There was one other subject on 
which there ought to be perfect equality in 
Ireland. He referred to the state of the 
University of Dublin. There could be no 
perfect religious equality in that country, 
while they suffered that University to re- 
main in its present state, and excluded 
Roman Catholics, who formed the great 
majority of the people, from its benefits 
and its honours. Perhaps it might be 
said, by way of taunt, that after having 
settled the Church of Ireland, they were 
not content; but he agreed with Dr. 
Doyle, “‘ that the removal of the Church 
itself would not tranquillise Ireland.”” He 
believed that by itself it would not be suffi- 
cient. He was one of those who thought 
that no patchwork system of legislation 
for Ireland would be of any use. It was 
of no use coming down with peddling mea- 
sures in the course of the Session; blow- 
ing the trumpet in the Queen’s Speech 
about remedial measures, and bringing in 
the Encumbered Estates Bill, which, how- 
ever useful—and he had supported it— 
would never, he believed, work well in the 
way in which it had been altered in the 
House of Lords. There was another point 
adverted to in this address of the Irish 
Members in 1843, subscribed, be it re- 
membered, by three Members of the Go- 
vernment, and that was the adoption of 
measures calculated to improve the condi- 
tion of the industrial classes. To the con- 
sideration of such measures, in conjunction 
with others, it was of vital importance at 
ali times, and more particularly at the pre- 
sent, for this House to devote its energies. 
He was not fond of quoting statistics; but 
he had a few so short, and so appropriate 
to the purpose, that he begged the atten- 
tion of the House while he called its atten- 
tion to the state of Ireland, as represented 
in the last population returns. He found 
that in Ireland there were 8,175,124 per- 
sons and 2,385,000 were absolute paupers, 
livitis in mud cabins; 7,000,000 belonged 
to the agricultural class, and the labourers 
received from 4d. to 10d. a day wages in 
the west and south of Ireland, and from 
8d. to ls. in the north. The average 
wages in Ireland were 2s. 6d. per week, 
and a third of the population were actually 
paupers. Perhaps hon. Gentlemen would 
say, that for this state of things the Le- 
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gislature had granted a poor-law; but he 
must make the remark, that it was this 
poor-law, so late as 1846, which was the 
very measure of all others which the noble 
Lord deprecated. He thought that there 
was one material point, in passing a poor. 
law for Ireland, which ought to be taken 
into consideration by the Government, and 
that was the capacity of the country for a 
poor-law in relation to the property; that 
was to say, how far the property could 
bear the paupers chargeable upon it. The 
districts of Ireland differed as much as ya- 
rious countries. The district where his 
property lay was capable of bearing a poor- 
law; but in the west and south, where the 
population exceeded the number of pounds 
sterling paid in rent for the land, and 
where all depended entirely on the crop, a 
failure of the harvest rendered it totally 
impossible for the district to bear a poor- 
law. Compare the rateable property in 
England with the rateable property in Ire- 
land. The rateable property in England 
amounted to 62,500,0007., with a popula- 
tion of 16,000,000. The rateable pro- 
perty in Ireland only amounted to 
13,500,0007., with a population of 
8,000,000. Thus, with half of the popu- 
lation of England, Ireland possessed but 
one-fifth of the means. In point of fact, 
Ireland’s means were less, because the 
amount of property not rated to the poor 
in England was probably ten times as 
great, in proportion to the rateable pro- 
perty, as it was in Ireland. But the noble 
Lord spoke of the system of small farms, 
and Tuscany had been referred to. But 
Tuscany was a complete market garden; 
it was all vineyards. That, however, was 
not the adequate remedy; and he had 
heard the noble Lord and his supporters 
say, that the only system for Ireland was 
forming large farms on the English model. 
He certainly disagreed from that, because 
he thought that Ireland was a country pe 
culiarly adapted for small farms. Not, 
however, farms of seven acres, but of 
twenty-five acres. That was the system 
adapted to Ireland. If hon. Gentlemen 
said that large farms would cure the evil, 
let the House test the value of that 
assertion. He found that in England 
there were 770,000 families, vey | 
25,000,000 acres; and in Ireland 970,0 

families, cultivating 12,000,000 families. 
Supposing the English system were estab- 
lished in Ireland, then the 12,000,000 
acres would only require 370,000 families 
for their cultivation. This would be 4 
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great gain. There were probably 4,000,000 
acres of waste land reclaimable, half for 
tillage and half for coarse pasture, which, 
supposing that they would all pay the ex- 

nse of reclamation by capitalists, might 
on the same plan employ 100,000 families. 
Taking the largest allowance of labour, 
however, and assuming that the English 
system of agriculture might employ upon 
the whole soil of Ireland, if every acre of 
waste were reclaimed, 500,000 families, 
they had still left 475,000 agricultural fa- 
nilies to be provided for, which, according 
to the census returns, made more than 
9,500,000 persons. What were they to 
do with them? But in Ireland—for it 
was an extraordinary country — besides 
these 2,500,000 persons, a great quantity 
of young men were to be met with having 
no profession. The Irish gentlemen had 
no interest at Court in respect to getting 
appointments for their families, and there 
was always a lot of young men in Ireland 
waiting for commissions; and they might 
be seen waiting for commissions from the 
age of 15 to 60, shooting snipes and 
breaking horses all their lifetime. In this 
country there was nothing like that, be- 
cause the East India Company took off all 


their surplus young gentlemen; and many 
men being connected with the Government 
got their Tom, Jerry, or Harry placed in 


a situation. The House must come to 
some plan such as that adverted to by the 
hon. Member for Southwark in his able 
and eloquent speech the other evening, 
namely, systematic colonisation; and he 
was surprised at the hon. Gentleman be- 
lw him saying that the colonies were 
glutted with labour. The contrary was 
the case, for Australia and all the colonies 
were actually begging for labour; and he 
believed that this was the natural thread 
which Providence placed in their hands to 
lead them out of danger. Ile would not 
enter now into the question of waste lands 
and the grand jury laws, however neces- 
sary he might think measures to be in re- 
spect to them; but he begged the noble 
Lord to recollect that in 1842 a Commission 
reported on the grand jury laws, and no no- 
tice had been taken of their report. These, 
however, were minor measures, and he be- 
lieved the question of the franchise to be a 
minor measure, however, necessary. The 
question was, what was to be done with 
the 2,500,000 persons he had before men- 
tioned ? He was anxious to see the states- 
man who should solve this problem; and, 
after hearing the noble Lord’s speech, he 
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feared that he was not the statesman nor 
his supporters the party who would solve 
it. He had said on a recent occasion that 
if they wished to go on with Ireland in 
peace and content, and to spare this coun- 
try the expenditure of enormous sums of 
money, they must modify the Act of 
Union. Everybody knew that the Union 
was a one-sided bargain, for which and 
for selling the liberties of their country 
the Protestants were well paid. He was 
of opinion that their whole system of Irish 
Government was breaking down. The 
government of the country, by the means 
of a Viceroyalty, could occasion nothing 
but discontent. They had in Ireland a 
Brummagem Court, a mock Sovereign, 
and pinchbeck Executive. The Home 
Secretary was the real Government of the 
country, and the consequence was that 
they had no settled policy in Ireland. 
When they had a Lord Lieutenant there 
going on and doing his business well, like 
Lord Normanby, they got rid of him, and 
thus there was no fixed government. Let 
the House consider how the system work- 
ed. The House voted money for the na- 
tional education system, and they might 
have a Lord Lieutenant going to Ireland 
who, from his political views, did not like 
that system. His great patronage was 
church patronage, and he perhaps thought 
the national system unscriptural. Then, 
if some bishops were appealed to, the pul- 
pits might ring with denunciations of the 
national system, for no clergyman would 
then have a chance in certain districts of 
getting promotion, if he supported the sys- 
tem which that House supported. There 
was another evil in Ireland which would 
come home to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He maintained that the system 
of having a Lord Lieutenant there defeated 
any hopes of that self-reliance which had 
been preached up to the Irish Gentlemen. 
That was one reason for the absence of 
that quiet and tranquillity which was here 
represented by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his noble relative. Every 
one in Ireland leaned on some one else. 
The labourer leaned on the farmer, the 
farmer on the landlord, and the landlord, 
like a true believer, leaned on the Castle 
at Dublin. He said, therefore, ‘‘ Abolish 
the Lord Lieutenant.’”’ That was the 
course which had been recommended by 
Lord Monteagle in 1831. Lord Althorp 
delivered similar sentiments; and even Mr. 
Shaw, the representative of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, said, in 1845, that— 
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“ Their highest offices were filled by strangers, 
unacquainted with the habits, wants, or feelings 
of the country. The Lord Lieutenant was a pa- 

ant; the shadow ceased to dazzle them; the 

so-called Irish Government was regarded as little 
more than a mockery ; the Castle of Dublin was 
but a registration court for the behests of the 
Home Office at Whitehall.” 
The noble Lord himself admitted in 1844 
that the system of government in Ireland 
was a bad one, but added the usual answer, 
that ‘‘the time was not come.’ . While 
he recommended the abolition of the office 
of Lord Lieutenant, the Government must 
be prepared to make another appointment, 
that of a fourth Secretary of State, whose 
services should be devoted to the Home 
Department. Another point to which he 
wished to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment was the propriety of holding a Ses- 
sion from time to time in Dublin. It 
would go far to remove the stigma which 
was cast on this country by no less a man 
than Lord Clare, who said that the Eng- 
lish Government and people knew less of 
Ireland than of Belgium or any other 
country of Europe. Another suggestion 
which he wished to make, was, that an 
humble address might be presented to Her 
Majesty praying that she would be graci- 
ously pleased annually to pay a visit to 
Ireland. As hon. Gentlemen laughed, he 
would trouble them with the opinion on 
this point of a statesman and a philosopher, 
Sir John Davies, who, after recounting the 
beneficial effects of the statute of Kilkenny, 
went on to say— 

“‘T join with these laws the personal presence 
of the King’s son (Lionell, Duke of Clarence, son 
of Edward III.) as a concurrent cause of this re- 
formation, because the people of this land, both 
English and Irish, did ever love and desire to be 
governed by great persons ; and I may take occa- 
sion to note that, first the absence of the kings of 
England, and next the absence of those great 
lords who were inheritors of those mighty signor- 
ies of Leinster, Ulster, Connaught, and Meath, 
have been main causes why this kingdom was not 
reduced in so many ages. Touching the absence 
of our kings, three of them only since the Norman 
Conquest, namely, Henry II., John, and Richard 
II., have made journeys into this land; and yet 
no sooner they are arrived here but that all the 
Trish took oaths of fidelity, and gave hostages to 
continue loyal.” 

He felt very sure that if the Sovereign 
were annually to visit Ireland—and let 
him remind Her that no monarch but one 
of Her race ever set foot on its shores, and 
that he, though not much respected by the 
English people, was received in Ireland 
with the utmost enthusiasm—he felt very 
sure that, if this were done, even the star 
of the King of Munster would “ pale its 
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ineffectual fires,” and the Queen’s presence 
would go very far towards settling the 
minds of the people of Ireland. The noble 
Lord, no later than last night, took up the 
ball which was thrown to him by an hon, 
Member opposite, and said, as he (Mr, 
Osborne) thought sarcastically, that Irish 
Gentlemen of property and influence jp 
Ireland would do well to return to their 
own country. He begged to tell the 
noble Lord that men who had property in 
Ireland had not influence there; and this 
had been brought about by the neglect 
of the noble Lord. He should have no 
objection to go to Ireland, if the noble 
Lord would give him a pledge that he 
would immediately introduce remedial mea- 
sures for that country; but until the noble 
Lord did so, he should feel it his duty to 
watch the interests of the Irish people in 
that House, and see that measures neces- 
for their welfare were not put off for “a 
more convenient season,” which might 
never arrive. 

Mr. ANSTEY concurred in a great 
portion of the able speech just addressed 
to the House; but his hon. Friend had en- 
tirely miscalculated the feelings of the Ro- 
man Catholics with regard to the Protest- 
ant Church, when he emitted the opinion 
that the Established Church was the 
monster grievance of Irelead. He (Mr. 
Anstey) was himself a Roman Catholic, 
and represented a population nearly equal- 
ly divided between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, and he could assure the hon. 
Gentleman, and the House, that neither 
his constitueuts nor himself considered the 
Established Church to be the chief griev- 
ance of Ireland, or, indeed, any grievance 
at all. There was no charity or corpora- 
tion, whether secular or spiritual, whose 
property was not secured to them on trust 
as much as the property of the Established 
Church; and yet, would it be pretended 
that this House had the right to seques- 
trate the property of these holders at their 
mere caprice ? And how could the pea- 
santry be injured by the maintenance of 
the Established Church? Tithe was not 
taxation, and the lands of the Established 
Church were not bought and paid for out 
of the public moneys? How, then, could 
the pauperism of the 2,500,000 of people, 
which they all deplored, be attributed, 
in the slightest degree, to the maintenance 
of the Established Church? He could 
tell the House, on the contrary, that the 
maintenance of the Established Church, 
in all its possessions, was regarded by the 
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Roman Catholic people of Ireland as a 
t mitigation of their general distress, 
which was mainly to be attributed to bad 
vernment, and an improvident and waste- 
ful Administration. At his election, he 
had brought this question openly before his 
constituents, and he found that there was 
not a Roman Catholic among them who 
expressed dissent from his views ; and he 
particularly remembered that the Rev. Mr. 
Power, @ Roman Catholic parish priest in 
the neighbourhood of Youghal, addressed 
the people to the same effect, and told 
them that, putting aside abstract prin- 
ciples altogether, the agitation against the 
tithe system was most impolitic, as its 
eflect, if successful, would only be to 
transfer the fund from a mild, generous, 
and resident proprietor, to the pockets of 
the wealthy and absentee Duke of Devon- 
shire. This was not a national question— 
it was not an Irish question—it was a 
Whig question, brought forward with the 
efect, if not with the design, of divid- 
ing still more Irishman from Irishman, 
and widening the schism that separated 
Roman Catholic from Protestant. It 
could only proceed upon the principle that 
Parliament had a right to deal at its 
pleasure with all the property that had 
been transferred from the Roman Catholic 
to the Protestant Church at the time of 
the Reformation; but if this principle were 
sound, then Parliament must have an equal 
right to deal with the property taken from 
the Roman Catholic Church and secular- 
ised; and then what would become of Wo- 
bum Abbey and the other church posses- 
sions that were now held by laymen? He 
would content himself with making this 
sllemn protest against the doctrines held 
on this subject by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex. Touch the rights of the Pro- 
testant Church Establishment, and by what 
title could you hope to maintain the rights 
ofthe Roman Catholics? Touch the liber- 
ties of the Protestant, and what excuse 
had you to offer when your own were in- 
vaded? These sentiments, if adopted in 
all their fulness, tended to the perpetual 
alienation of man from man, of class from 
class—to the mutual hostility of Catholic 
and Protestant, Churchman and Dissenter, 
i Ireland; and therefore furnished to those 
vho had the power to resist the prayer of 
tational independence, the best opportu- 
uty and the justest motives for that resist- 
ance. Upon the other questions touched 
upon by his hon. Friend, he should not 
“y word; and he should have contented 
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himself with a silent vote in favour of the 
resolution of the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale, but for the introduction, by the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, of topics which, in 
his (Mr. Anstey’s) judgment, were entirely 
foreign to the subject. Let him, before he 
sat down, address a few words to the noble 
Lord and his Colleagues on the present 
state of the public business of Ireland. 
Several valuable measures had been aban- 
doned—among others, the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill—because Ministers were anx- 
ious, as they said, to carry the Landlord 
and Tenant Bill; and yet he was surprised 
now to learn that that measure was also to 
be postponed till next Session. Surely 
such a measure as that was of more conse- 
quence than those measures which had 
been recently brought forward, and which 
they seemed determined to press forward 
to the exclusion of everything else. If 
there was not time to consider measures 
that related to Irish distress, surely there 
was no time to consider a measure that 
constituted an invasion upon the rights 
and liberties of English constituencies, the 
consideration of two clauses of which had 
wasted six hours last night. After this, 
what credit could be given to the profes- 
sions of a Minister who complained that he 
was prevented from passing remedial mea- 
sures for Ireland by the state of public 
business? The only proof of the interest 
Ministers had in the welfare of Ireland, 
lay in their passing three Coercion Bills, 
which, if they were necessary, had be- 
come so through their own scandalous mal- 
administration. 
Debate adjourned. 


FARMERS’ ESTATE SOCIETY 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Committee read. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that having 
acted as Chairman to the Committee to 
which the Bill was referred, he would very 
briefly explain its object and the nature of 
its provisions. The object of the Bill was ~ 
to create a body of independent yeomanry 
in Ireland: and the way in which this was 
to be done was by incorporating a com- 
pany to purchase land and to resell it, di- 
vided into portions, the minimum being re- 
stricted to thirty acres, below which sub- 
division was not to be permitted. There 
were two points which the House would 
feel called upon to consider—first, whether 
the incorporation of a company for the pos- 
session of land was not a deviation from 
the ordinary current of legislation; and, 
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secondly, whether the provisions proposed 
to be adopted for preventing the subdivi- 
sion of land into portions less than thirty 
acres, were likely to be sufficient for that 
purpose. As regarded the first point, a 
precedent for the present measure was to 
be found in the Irish Waste Land Improve- 
ment Society Act, which was passed in 
1836. With respect to the second point, 
it must be a matter of speculation whether 
the provisions of the Bill were calculated 
to prevent the subdivision of land into 
smaller portions than thirty acres. The 
plan was ingenious and not complicated; 
and every person who had been consulted 
on the subject was of opinion that no bet- 
ter one could be devised. It was provided 
that if the land sold by the company should 
at any period, no matter how remote, be 
found occupied in portions less than thirty 
acres, a penalty should accrue not incident 
on persons merely, but on the land itself. 
The penalty was to amount to half the 
rated annual value of the land, and it was 
to be applied in aid of the poor-rate of the 
electoral district; thus every ratepayer and 
guardian would have a distinct interest in 
looking for the recovery of the penalty. 
It was, of course, impossible to say how 
the provisions of this measure would work 
in future generations; but if it should prove 
efficacious for fifty years, that would be 
time enough to test the possibility of estab- 
lishing a body of small independent yeo- 
manry in Ireland. Under the circum- 
stances of the case, he thought that the 
House would be justified in deviating from 
the general principle in passing this Bill, 
and he recommended it to take that 
course. 

After a short conversation, the Bili went 
through Committee pro formd. 

House adjourned at a quarter before Two 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, July 29, 1848. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES FOR IRELAND— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, 

Adjourned debate resumed. 

Mr. M. J. O’CONNELL observed, that 
in the absence of all the Cabinet Minis- 
ters he felt some difficulty in addressing 
himself to the Irish poliey of the Govern- 
ment, especially as he should follow four 
hon. Members who had spoken in support 
of the resolution. He must add his feeble 
but earnest remonstrance against the do- 


nothing policy which Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment had come to the conclusion of 
adopting. He had frequently complained 
of former Administrations, that their meg. 
sures were not calculated to serve or to 
assist Ireland; but they had, at least, this 
merit, that, whether their measures were 
good or bad, they carried them. Her Ma. 
jesty’s present Government could not, he 
regretted to say, lay claim even to that 
virtue. It had been said that, in the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, to do nothing was to 
do wrong; and, paradoxical as that observ. 
ation might appear at the first view, it was 
essentially true, for really nothing had been 
done whilst much was required. It was 
true that, in the course of this lengthened 
Session, three successive measures had 
been passed with the view of suppressing 
outrage, and putting down popular discon. 
tent. As to the two first, he should not 
allude to them, and only to the third to 
say that his absence from the House, when 
it was finally carried, arose not from any 
wish to shrink from the responsibility of 
supporting it, but from accidental cireum- 
stances. Painful as it might have been to 
his feelings, he should have given to that 
measure all the support in his power, be- 
lieving that, harsh as it unquestionably 
was, it was really necessary for the welfare 
and benefit of the Irish. He could not 
avoid expressing his regret, that after the 
speech of the noble Lord last night, whieh, 
though it did not hold out much hope of 
remedial measures for Ireland, had at least 
the merit of betraying no angry feeling, 
his hon. Friend the Member for Middle- 
sex should have entered into some topies 
which, at the present moment, should not 
have been touched. Should disturbances 
unhappily break out in [reland, he hoped 
they would be put down with determina- 
tion coupled with all possible mildness, 
which the country had a right to expect 
from the character of the noble Earl at the 
head of the Irish Government. He came 
now to consider the questions upon which 
the absence of legislation had been the 
subject of just complaint. First, there was 
the Church question, on which his observa 
tions should be made with a view to eon 
ciliate rather than to irritate. Religious 
considerations appeared to him to be e™ 
cluded from the present disturbance or dis- 
content of Ireland to an extent that was 
perfectly unprecedented; but if civil war 
should unfortunately break out, he did not 
believe it would be possible to keep them 
out of view. He feared that this strong 
element, which now lay concealed in 
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nal mind of Ireland, would in that case 
yon develop itself; so that the contest, 
which might have begun in the first in- 
stance between the supporters and the op- 

ents of the British Crown, would soon 
tum into a war between the Catholic and 
the Protestant. As to the Church question 
itself, he was convinced it could never be 
settled except, as all great questions must 
be, upon the principle of compromise; and 
that in the principle of compromise there 
must not be left out of view the feelings of 
the Protestant laity of the middle and 
lower classes. He should have been glad 
to have seen the Government Bill for the 
improvement of the franchise pass in the 
course of the present Session; but its pass- 
ing either this year or next was of very 
little importance, compared with measures 
that would give the people the power to 
live, Employment and food—food and em- 
ployment—were the first questions to be 
considered, in discussing the remedial mea- 
sures necessary for the welfare of Ireland. 
These subjects brought him to the omis- 
sions of which he conceived the country 
had a right to complain of Her Majesty’s 
Government. They were unquestionably 


right in postponing the consideration of a 


settlement of the Church question, and also 
the question of the franchise; but before 
this Session closed, or, if it were too late, 
early in the next Session, he implored 
them to do something towards promoting 
the great object, an object vitally essential 
for the welfare of the people, namely, find- 
ing them employment. The noble Lord 
said that English as well as Irish measures 
had necessarily been postponed this Ses- 
sion, That was true; but there was this dif- 
ference between the English and the Irish 
measures—that the English measures had 
not, year after year, been recommended 
for consideration by seventeen or eighteen 
Committees of that House, and by differ- 
eat Royal Commissions. In 1844 a Com- 
mission recommended legislation upon the 
subject of landlord and tenant. Three 
Bills had been brought forward in relation 
to it; one this Session, which had been 
considerably amended in Committee; but 
itnow appeared that all their labour and 
care Were to be thrown away. He parti- 
cularly alluded to this question, because the 
subject was far from being popular in Ire- 
land. The public mind of that country 

gone to such lengths in looking for in- 

erence between landlord and tenant, 
‘hat it was important some measure should 

passed as soon as possible, in order that 
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the expectations which were rife should be 
checked. If there were opposition, it was 
certainly not likely to be overcome by the 
readiness which the Government had shown 
to yield. Numerous other measures had 
been recommended by Commissions and 
Committees from the year 1811; and from 
the time of the Poor Law Commission to that 
called the Devon Commission, there had 
been a regular series of recommendations, 
tending to the productive employment of 
the labouring classes. One measure had 
been secured, namely, a poor-law granting 
a full right of relief to the poor, and in 
certain cases to the ablebodied. This 
measure was not popular in its working; 
but, unpopular as it might be, he had no 
hesitation in stating his adhesion to the 
principle. Its severity was a necessary 
evil. He could not help reminding the 
noble Lord that, in 1846, before he was 
convinced the poor-law was necessary, he 
declared that a measure for the reclama- 
tion of waste lands was essential for Ire- 
land. He repeated that a measure for the 
employment of the poor in the reclamation 
of waste lands, as an aid to the working of 
the poor-law, and to enable the distressed 
districts to bear the pressure inseparable 
from that law, had been promised, but, in 
point of fact, not given, What was the 
history of the measure to which the noble 
Lord referred? Something like the Land- 
lord and Tenant Bill of the present Ses- 
sion. It was not, however, referred to a 
Select Committee to prepare the way care- 
fully, but at once thrown out of the 
window. One or two of the Members 
expresssed their doubts; some wanted 
emigration, some had their heads full 
of railways—some had one notion, and 
some had another—when the truth was 
that the condition of Ireland required 
not one panacea, but a series of com- 
bined measures, any one of which would 
have been imperfect without the as- 
sistance of the other. [Lord J. Ruvs- 
SELL: 500,000/. had been transferred for 
the purposes of land improvement.] He 
admitted that money advanced to proprie- 
tors for drainage had done good; but there 
were some districts where the landlords 
were poor, and where to charge the land- 
lord with the interest of the instalments 
would add to his burdens to such a degree, 
that, instead of conferring an advantage 
upon him, it would add to his losses. The 
measure, however, for the improvement of 
waste lands had been abandoned. Then, 
with regard to proposals for railways and 
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public works, Ireland had been the victim 
of several mistakes in this respect. The 
plan of the noble Lord opposite (Lord G. 
Bentinck) was too extensive, both in the 
amount proposed to be advanced, and the 
object to be accomplished. These cireum- 
stances caused the rejection of that mea- 
sure; but the principle of aid by the State 
to railways was sound and valuable in it- 
self. Last year a minor plan was proposed 
by the Government; and he called upon 
the House to look at the results of even 
that limited amount of public money ad- 
vanced to a railway company. The great 
line between Dublin and Limerick had been 
opened by it; 7007. per week had been 
added to the receipts; and when the line 
was opened to the large towns south of 
Cork, the increase would be still more 
striking. He would put it to the strictest 
economist in the House, whether it was 
not cheaper to govern Ireland by paying 
labourers than soldiers. One or the other 


must be done; for so long as distress and 
destitution prevailed in every variety of 
form, there would be discontent. Em- 
ployment, therefore, was the first essen- 
tial; and he earnestly recommended the 
Government to take this subject into their 


earliest consideration, and whatever mea- 
sure they determined upon, to carry it— 
shrinking from no opposition, whether from 
without or within. He had no doubt that 
the individual intentions of every Member 
of the Government, whether belonging to 
the Cabinet or not, were sincerely favour- 
able to the welfare of Ireland; but Ireland 
had reason to complain that those indivi- 
dual intentions produced few collective re- 
sults. Somehow or other there was al- 
ways wanting an unity of will and purpose 
in the Members of the Government—great 
readiness, certainly, to take everything in- 
to their consideration; but just when the 
subject was ripe for being carried into 
effect, some opposition started up, or some 
screw became loose, in the Cabinet or out 
of it, and then there was equal facility in 
allowing the whole project to fall to the 
ground. Now, if this policy were allowed 
to go on in future, it needed no spirit of 
prophecy to tell the House what the in- 
evitable result must be. If promises were 
to be made and expectations encouraged, 
of good and useful measures, which were 
not realised, the history of Ireland for the 
next ten years might be written in blood. 
Present disturbances would be put down— 
he hoped without bloodshed; but put down 
they would be. The cause of law and 
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order was safe in Ireland—the authority 
of the Sovereign would triumph. But when 
disturbance had ceased, when the fury of 
popular excitement was passed, Ireland 
would be, as she had been for many years, 
a burden upon the resources of England, 
and a cause of weakness instead of power 
to the British name, if her evils went up. 
redressed. 

Mason BLACKALL said, that taking 
the Amendment abstractedly, there was 
no Irish Member who would not readily 
give it his support; but it had been fol. 
lowed by a speech from the hon. Mover 
containing views as to remedial me. 
sures from which he entirely dissented, 
He wished it to be recollected that there 
had been an obstructive as well as a do- 
nothing policy during the Session. It was 
said, that the coercive measure passed at 
the commencement of the Session had 
been inoperative. His own county, Long- 
ford, was one of the first put under it; 
and he could only say that it had restored 
tranquillity in a very short time. Long- 
ford remained tranquil to this moment, an 
example to many parts of Ireland. To 
what was this attributable? To the ex- 
cellent example of the Roman Catholic 
clergy and gentry, who discouraged poli- 
tical agitation and the club system. Much 
mischief, he believed, would be done by 
the speech of the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex, in which he attributed nearly the 
whole of the evils of Ireland to the Chureh. 
That speech was likely to create feelings 
of sectarian bitterness; whilst, as he be- 
lieved, it did not contain a true represen- 
tation of the opinions of the Irish people. 
In all his (Major Blackall’s) communica- 
cations with the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, he had always found them professing 
a wish not to do away with the Protestant 
Establishment ; and he believed they were 
sincere. However much he might wish 
for reform in the Irish Church, he would 
never consent to its abolition. He had 
no confidence in many of the remedial 
measures proposed. Tbe panaces for Ire- 
land was to encourage employment—to 
support the law. He must say, that in the 
present state of Ireland there were con 
siderations which should induce the Go- 
vernment to treat her with great caution. 
The great mistake had been in adopting 
permanent legislation at a moment of tem- 
porary distress; and the House was now 
passing measures which would rather i 
volve her in further difficulties. The me 
sure which had met with most success 
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yould force into the market a large propor- 
tim of Irish property. Another law had 
been passed, which all were unanimous in 
thinking required amendment. He was 
not opposed to a poor-law in principle. 
He had endeavoured, as far as he could, 
tocarry out the Act; and in his own dis- 
trict he had no reason to complain of it; 
but he could not help saying that it was in 
consequence of the advantageous position 
in which he was placed that he had been 
able to make it auxiliary to employment. 
His division being a small one, there being 
oly four landed proprietors, who had a 
community of interest, the poor-law had 
been made auxiliary to employment. They 
had been able to keep every ablebodied 
pauper in employment since November. He 
did not think, however, they could trace 
disaffection to the existence of distress; he 
believed that the disaffection was created 
by those who had harped upon the subject 
of the injuries of Ireland until they had 
driven the people into discontent. There 
was one part of the speech of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex last night in which 
he cordially concurred. He was favourable 
to the proposition of having an annual ses- 
sions in Dublin, for the despatch of Irish 
business. He had not heard one word as 
an objection to that. He was perfectly 
convinced that a firmer knitting of the in- 
terests of the countries, the bringing over 
to Ireland English gentlemen and English 
capital, would be the result; the public 
opinion in favour of such a course was 
daily gaining ground, and he had entrust- 
ed tohim a petition from the grand jury of 
the county of Meath, signed by gentlemen 
Possessing property to the amount of 
80,0001. per annum, in favour of the pro- 
position. He thought that the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Rochdale, however 
fair in the abstract, was not borne out by 
the cireumstances of the case; and, particu- 
larly, disagreeing with him in the reasons 
which he had given for bringing it forward, 
and disagreeing with him that it was ad- 
visable at the present moment, he should 
support the noble Lord. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, that the state of 
Ireland was important to England was plain 
from the events of the last two years, and 
the events of the last two days. If the 
Irish remained in a discontented state—if 
civil war were to break out, would not the 

aglish people have to pay the expense of 
the maintenance of troops ? and the loss 
of tranquillity would produce ruin in. this 
fommercial country, England would not 
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only pay for it in that manner, but in the 
loss of reputation in the eyes of Europe— 
in the loss of strength, power, and position 
amongst the nations of the earth. He, 
therefore, hoped the English people would 
seriously take into consideration the state 
of Ireland, and no longer trifle with a ques- 
tion which had attracted the attention of 
Europe. It was not many years since one 
of the most eminent men that Ireland had 
produced (Dr. Doyle) said, that the unre- 
lieved poverty of Ireland would continue 
uncorrected by British legislation until pau- 
perism executed on their heads the venge- 
ance of Heaven. He asked whether that 
prophecy did not appear to be in the course 
of completion? That eminent man died of 
a broken heart from despair, at seeing no 
improvement in the condition of the Irish. 
Last year was passed the Irish poor-law— 
forty-seven years from the Union; whilst 
for three hundred years England had en- 
joyed the right. It had been deferred 
until the second year of famine, and that 
famine had completed the difficulty of 
working the scheme. That law was ac- 
companied by a clause which had exas- 
perated the clearance system; it gave fa- 
cility to landlords to clear their estates. 
The Landlord and Tenants Bill, he be- 
lieved, would be a delusion, rather than a 
remedy, unless it was materially modified 
and altered. The state of the law of land- 
lord and tenant operated as the most cruel 
and pressing grievance on the people of 
Ireland, and was at the bottom of the 
discontent of the Irish peasantry. Un- 
less the House set to work earnestly and 
thoroughly to settle that question, they 
would not put down the insurrection which 
threatened Ireland, or, if it were put down, 
it would break out again. The ery was, 
‘*Treland for the Irish.’’ What they meant 
was, that the Irish should be allowed to 
live in Ireland by the exercise of their in- 
dustry; that the laws which at present 
prevented them doing that, and robbed 
them of the fruits of their industry, should 
be altered in their favour; that justice 
should be done between landlord and ten- 
ant. He wished to say nothing that was 
irritating; but if what he said was true, he 
thought it desirable that it should be stated. 
It would rather have a soothing effect than 
otherwise, if it were known that in this as- 
sembly, and amongst English Members, 
there were some who sympathised with the 
Irish tenantry; and would encourage them 
to believe that, without force, sooner or later 
they would obtain redress. For some time 
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past, many of the landlords in Ireland, by 
the help of our army and the police, had 
attempted, and many of them in fact car- 
ried into effect, the clearance of their 
estates. The landlords, as a body, small 
as their numbers were—about 8,000 hold- 
ing in fee—had the power of clearing from 
the face of Ireland the whole of the popu- 
lation—they might sweep off their estates 
the whole of the present inhabitants. He 
had brought cases of this kind before the 
House, one in which 140 houses had been 
eut down a few days before last Christ- 
mas. The landlords had mistaken views 
as to the clearance of estates, and the 
number of small farmers; and he was de- 
lighted to hear from the noble Lord his 
opinion that small farms might maintain 
the population in comfort and abundance, 
If the Irish landlords were of that opinion, 
there would be no danger for Ireland; but 
it was the contrary opinion which prevailed 
amongst them, namely, that the first step 
towards improvement was the clearance of 
their estates from small farmers, and the 
establishment of large farms, according to 
the practice of Lincolnshire and Norfolk. 
If they did not point to that, he believed 
that the discontent in Ireland would not be 
great ; but when all these indications had 


been given of the conduct of landlords, 
was it extraordinary that we should see 
recklessness and discontent in the pea- 


santry ? They believed that it was in- 
tended to drive them off the land which 
they occupied, and that belief was at the 
bottom of the insurrection. He would 
read a word or two from one of the most 
recent documents put forward by the revo- 
lutionary party—an article from the Jrish 
Felon of last Saturday, in order to show 
what the grievance was in the opinion of 
those who were now supported by so large 
a proportion of the discontented population 
of Ireland. It was— 


“ Our most suffering, most patient people have 
long humbly prayed the ruling faction to live by 
honest industry in their own land—in the land in 
which God has placed them, and in which Heaven 
has amply provided the means of maintaining 
them. We have claimed Ireland for the people 
of Ireland, and our rulers call that pillage. Is it 
worthy the name of robbery or pillage—the cry of 
the people of Ireland to live by their labour? 
We have begged that the produce of Ireland 
should sustain the lives of the Irish people, and 
our rulers call that plunder. We have entreated 
Irish landlords to act as Irishmen, to enjoy the 
advantages of their social condition, but to take 
that enjoyment with all its duties; to receive 
their rents, and revel in their wealth, but to make 
that wealth subservient to the happiness of the 
Irish people ; and most of our landlords accuse us 
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of robbery, because they say, ‘ We are English, 
we have no part with the Irish.’ ‘Ireland for thy 
Irish’ excludes us.” 

The answer to that was—this is a demand 
for the confiscation of rents; but did the 
Irish people want any thing more than to 
live honestly by the sweat of their brows? 
How could they expect Ireland to be other. 
wise than disturbed? Houses had been 
levelled by the landlords to an extent which 
was unparalleled; but when one house had 
been levelled in Surrey, and levelled in the 
most legal manner, it produced the great. 
est excitement throughout the neighbour. 
hood. In one district in Ireland, within 
the last year, 9,000 persons had been 
turned out upon the world houseless and 
homeless, whilst in another district, in one 
union in Kerry, 1,000 persons had been 
turned adrift since the commencement of 
the present year. He had a letter from 
Dr. Brown, the Catholic bishop of the dio. 
cese in which the occurrence took place, 
stating that upon the property of the late 
Major Mahon 600 families or 3,000 per- 
sons had been turned out upon the world. 
In Castlebar, in Ballinrobe, in Carrick-on- 
Shannon, similar evictions had taken 
place; and how could they expect that the 
consequences would not be disturbance 
and discontent? Let the House remenm- 
ber that a similar system of proceeding 
prevailed over a large extent of country. 
Was it to be wondered at, then, that the 
small farmers, who were every moment 
afraid of being turned out of their land, 
and left to die in the ditches, should be 
ready to join any movement which pr- 
mised a chance of amelioration of their 
condition? When such clearances and de- 
populations were attempted in England 
centuries back, the same results were pro- 
duced which had taken place in Ireland; 
but depopulation of districts was against 
the common law of England, and landlords 
had been tried and punished for it. There 
was no surplus population in Ireland; but 
on the contrary, if every agricultural 
family got twenty acres of waste land, 
allowing eight for cultivation, and twelve 
for other purposes, they would repay the 
cost of so locating them in a very § 
time. The Government ought to apply 
extraordinary powers, if necessary, to el 
force this cultivation of the waste lands, 
and their motto ought to be in such a case— 

“ Salus populi lex suprema.” ; 

If they adopted some course of this de- 
scription, they would find Ireland, in § 
very short time, contented and well off 
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$m G. GREY said: As the speech of 
ny noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) has in- 
cluded every topic connected with the 
question before the House, it will be unne- 
essaty and unjustifiable for me now to 
oeupy much of the time of the House; 
but it would hardly be considered respect- 
ful to the House if the discussion were 
allowed to close without some other Mem- 
ber of the Government addressing it after 
the speeches which have been since made. 
A complaint has been made that the 
speech of my noble Friend, though mild 
and conciliatory in its tone, has held out 
no particular encouragement to Ireland as 
to those legislative measures in the power 
of the Government to propose, and of the 
Parliament to adopt, for the purpose of re- 
medying those evils which unfortunately 
exist in Ireland. If that complaint were 
vell founded, I must say that, having lis- 
tened to every speech which has been de- 
livered in the course of the present discus- 
sion, I should not be able to feel anything 
but discouragement in respect to the ap- 
plication of a cure for those evils, when I 
observe the want of agreement existing 
among hon. Gentlemen themselves as to 
the suggestion of any remedy which they 
think practical. No two Gentlemen have 
concurred in a remedy, though they all 
agree in admitting that grievances exist in 
Ireland; and, while acknowledging the 
ifieulty they themselves experience in 
agreeing upon the legislative remedy to be 
adopted, they nevertheless think it the 
bounden duty of the Parliament and Go- 
vernment to devise the proper remedy. I 
am not disposed to say that Parliament 
can do nothing to mitigate the evils in the 
condition of Ireland; and still less do I 
think that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to look with apathy—as the hon. 
Member for Middlesex has unjustly ac- 
cused the present Government of doing— 
at the existence of those evils without at- 
tempting aremedy. I will recall the at- 
tention of the House to the circumstances 
Yhich followed the present Government’s 
accession to office; and I ask whether the 
‘cial condition of Ireland was neglected 
by the Government or the Parliament in 
1846 and 1847 2 Immediately after the 
besent Government assumed office, the 
disease in the potatoes—unfortunately the 
main staff of life in Ireland—accompanied 
¥ a deficient harvest in Europe, brought 
oa the calamity of death in a most aggra- 
vated form, which pressed with unequal 
“verity on Ireland, reducing the popula- 
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tion of that country to the border of 
starvation, and in many cases to ac- 
tual starvation. Symptoms of the coming 
calamity had previously appeared, and 
the Government had asked for and ob- 
tained measures calculated to avert it, 
or to mitigate its severity. It fell on Ire- 
land in the winter of 1846 and 1847; 
and I must remind the hon. Gentleman 
that day after day, and week after week, 
the attention of Parliament was occupied 
with the affairs of Ireland; and the Go- 
vernment would have neglected the duty 
which then devolved on them, if, instead of 
attempting to mitigate the distress in Ire- 
land, they had brought in Bills with re- 
spect to the Irish Church, or any political 
grievance in that country. The hon. 
Member for Middlesex has said, that since 
the accession of the present Government 
to office, they have sat with folded arms, 
doing nothing. I do not know in what 
part of Ireland the hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
perty is situated, though I have no doubt 
the hon. Gentleman discharges his duties 
as a landlord as every person of good feel- 
ing would; but I appeal to others connect- 
ed with Ireland to say, whether the Go- 
vernment at that time were not fully en- 
gaged in directing their honest endeavours, 
at least, to mitigate the severity of the 
calamity which pressed on the people? 
But the hon. Gentleman said, that not only 
had the Government done nothing to miti- 
gate the evils of Ireland—the great evil 
then being the famine, which pressed the 
people down—but that the only measures 
brought in by them were two Coercion 
Bills, and the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Is the hon. Gentleman pre- 
pared to stand up and deny the necessity 
of any one of those measures? The hon. 
Member for Longford has handsomely 
borne his testimony to the result of the 
first of those measures in his county, which, 
being one of the first places coming under 
the operation of the Act, and having been 
before in a most disturbed state, has been 
restored to tranquillity. That first Act 
which passed was eminently successful for 
its purpose; and those dastardly assassina- 
tions which were the justification of the 
measure, have since, with one or two ex- 
| ceptions, actually ceased. Then, with re- 
| spect to the other two Acts, which re- 
| ceived the assent of the immense majority 
of this House, the hon. Gentleman will re- 
member that the French Revolution in 
February last gave an impulse to feeling 
in Ireland which deranged the whole state 
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of society in that country. The present 
state of Ireland is not the result of ordi- 
nary causes; and, with respect to the re- 
cent suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the hon. Gentleman only a week ago 
stated, in a manly and honourable way, 
that he at first thought of abstaining from 
the discussion, and absenting himself from 
the House, but that on reflection he de- 
termined to act the more open part of 
avowing the necessity of the measure, and 
of supporting the Bill by his speech and 
vote. What right, then, has the hon. Gen- 
tleman to taunt the Government with 
bringing forward that measure, when he 
himself has acknowledged its necessity for 
the maintenance of order and law, and for 
the protection of the lives and property of 
the loyal subjects of the Crown? It is, 
then, no reproach to the Government that 
they have brought forward that measure, 
postponing to a future period the conside- 
ration of other measures, which in more 
ordinary times would have received the 
early and special notice of the House. But 
the hon. Gentleman has not confined his 
remarks to the present Government, but 
has said that in 1803 the Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, and that in 1848 the same 
circumstance occurred again; and he has 
treated the interval as one dreary blank, 
as if no legislation in respect to the inte- 
rests of Ireland had taken place during 
that space. Now, I feel it to be unneces- 
sary to weary the House by adverting to 
the many Acts which have passed affecting 
the interests of the great body of the in- 
habitants of Ireland since 1803. Let the 
hon. Gentleman contrast the state of the 
Statute-book as to the penal laws respect- 
ing the Roman Catholics in 1803 with its 
state now. Has the hon. Gentleman over- 
looked the struggles carried on in Parlia- 
ment for years until 1829, when Catholic 
Emancipation passed, by virtue of which 
oe equality was given to all the in- 

abitants of Ireland? I will not go into a 
history of all the measures carried, but will 
say, that the hon. Gentleman is wrong in 
conveying the idea that, from 18035 to 1848, 
Ireland and its interests have been neg- 
lected by the Legislature, and that no Acts 
deeply affecting the prosperity and welfare 
of that country have passed during that 
period. On the contrary, many measures 
of that nature have been carried; and, 
though I will not advert to other measures 
relating to municipal corporations, and to 
the extension of the franchise, because I 
am not prepared to deny that much re- 
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mains to be done, yet I am prepared tp 
deny that this is the moment when under 
existing circumstances, those questions can 
be beneficially and advantageously consid. 
ered. I listened with expectation to the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech the other evening, 
because he had told the House that, what. 
ever might be the case with others, in his 
case, at all events, there should be no 
ground of complaint for his not bringing 
forward some tangible and definite scheme 
for the cure of the evils of Ireland. We 
have now had the opportunity of hearing 
the scheme of the hon. Gentleman; and | 
think that the House will be of opinion 
that nothing could be more vague and in- 
definite. Mainly, the plan of the hon, 
Gentleman consists in the reconstruction 
in the first instance, and, as I understand, 
in the demolition in the result, of the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland; and the hon, 
Gentleman conceived that that would tend 
more than anything else to remove the 
evils of Ireland. I am not prepared to re- 
tract any word which I have formerly ut- 
tered on this question; and if the hon. Gen- 
tleman looks to the speech which I made 
on the second reading of the Bill with re- 
spect to Maynooth in 1845, the last I ad- 
dressed to this House in reference to this 
question, he will find that the opinions | 
then expressed were very much in accord- 
ance with those stated by my noble Friend 
the other evening. I am not prepared to 
deny, but affirm, that the existence of an 
exclusive Protestant Church in Ireland (the 
Protestant Episcopalians being a small mi- 
nority only of the population) is an anomaly 
unjustifiable in its origin, and indefensible 
now. I know no other country in Europe 
in which the same experiment has been 
made—in which the same attempt has 
been carried out; and I am quite prep 

to say that the wisdom and policy of the 
attempt in Ireland must be condemned by 
its results. I think it an unfortunate clr 
cumstance, materially affecting the peace 
of Ireland, and the efficacy of the Govern- 
ment, that the Roman Catholic clergy are 
dependent on those sources for their sub- 
sistence to which the hon. Member for 
Middlesex has referred When, however, 
the hon. Member quotes from the speech 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, he should do so accurately; au 
the hon. Gentleman has incorrectly attr 
buted to the noble Lord the unqualifi 
assertion that it would be a crime to moot 
the question of the Church of Ireland. 
My noble Friend made no such ung 
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assertion, but expressed opinions similar to 
those I likewise expressed in my speech in 
reference to the Bill brought in by the Go- 
yernment of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth in reference to 
Maynooth. I then stated that I supported 
the Bill not only because the principle was 
just on which it was founded, for improving 
the means of education for the Roman Ca- 
tholie clergy, but because it involved the 
first recognition of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, and because I had 
hoped that it would lead to further mea- 
sures; but I added, that I would not press 
that or any other Government to bring 
those measures forward, because I knew 
the difficulties with which they are sur- 
rounded, and felt that Government would 
not be right in setting this question loose 
by proposing some plan, unless they saw 
their way through it—I will not say with 
acertainty of success, but with some rea- 
sonable ground of belief that their proposi- 
tion would meet with the assent of the 
people and of Parliament. My noble Friend 
distinctly stated, strong as is the feeling in 
England and Scotland on this subject, that 
that should not deter him from proposing 
4 measure in respect to it, if he thought it 
would be acceptable to the Roman Catholic 
clergy and the people of Ireland; the for- 
mer of whom had, however, as my noble 
Friend stated last night, raised arguments 
against the adoption of any such measure. 
I should be sorry to think that these ob- 
jections should continue; but I very much 
agree with the hon. Member for Limerick 
in believing that the time would come— 
and he cared not under what Ministry— 
when public opinion in this country, having 
altered through longer experience, would 
enable a well-matured and well-considered 
plan to be brought forward, and procure 
for it the sanction of Parliament. I hope 
the hon. Member is not too sanguine in 
the expectation that that time is not far 
distant; I, for one, shall hail its arrival, 
and, whether in office or out of office, no 
one will be more ready than myself to con- 
cur in any practical plan for the accom- 
plishment of what I believe would be a 
great benefit to Ireland. In alluding to 
this Church question, I agree with the hon. 
Member for Kerry, a Roman Catholic, 
vho differs from the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex, a Protestant, in opinion as to this 
being the time when it could be advantage- 
ously brought forward; and I think that 
the censure of the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex is not well founded when he blames 
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the Government for not, in 1846 and in 
1847, inviting the attention of Parliament 
to a measure which must have led to acri- 
monious debates, without effecting a satis- 
factory settlement of the question. Now, 
one word with respect to the plan of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex. That is not 
an original plan; it is the congregational 
plan; and he did not allude to the time 
which it would take to bring it into full 
operation. I suppose he only meant that 
it should come into gradual operation. He, 
however, says that this was not the plan 
he would propose if he had his way—that 
he would willingly bring forward a much 
more complete plan; but he says the time 
is not ripe for that. The hon. Member, 
taunting my noble Friend on this question, 
proposed a plan which it would take half 
a century to bring into operation; but that 
is only as a measure in the first instance; 
and what the hon. Member looked to was 
the total abolition of every ecclesiastical 
establishment in Ireland. I am not pre- 
pared to agree in that; and I do not be. 
lieve that the House is prepared to pass a 
vote of censure on the Government for not 
proposing, under existing circumstances, 
a comprehensive measure with respect to 
the Irish Church to Parliament. The hon 
Member’s second suggestion was so vague 
that I may pass it over very lightly. The 
hon. Member recommended the develop- 
ment of the industrial resources of Ireland; 
and the only means he pointed to for effect- 
ing that object was systematic colonisation. 
If any definite plan could be proposed, it 
might be advantageous to England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland that colonisation to a 
large extent should be carried on; but al- 
though the hon. Member said that no man 
should have reason to complain of his want 
of definiteness, yet he has not told us how 
his system of colonisation is to be carried 
out; by what means and by what funds it 
is to be supported; what class of persons 
was to be affected by it; and to what part 
of the globe it is to be directed. I am not 
anxious to say anything discouraging of 
colonisation; but there are practical diffi- 
culties connected with it which will not 
allow the question to be settled in the 
slight off-hand style of the hon.. Member 
for Middlesex. There is in Canada great 
objection to Irish emigration at the present 
moment on account of the class of emi- 
grants. We have seen something of this 
class in England. They are that class 
which the landlords in Ireland are very 
naturally anxious to dispose of; while we 
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and the colonies are anxious to obtain the 
best. I hope that in any plan suggested 
by the hon. Member, it will be rendered 
feasible by the arrangement of all these 
questions between the mother country and 
the colonies, and by a due regard for all 
other considerations. But in reference 
to having an immediate effect in Ireland, 
the emigration must be on an exten- 
sive scale; while, if carried on accor- 
ding to the plan of the hon. Member, its 
effect would be slow and gradual, and 
hardly perceptible at the commencement. 
I will do justice, however, to the scheme 
of the hon. Gentleman in one respect—by 
admitting that it might, by raising the 
hopes and encouraging the expectations of 
the people, divert them from the wild 
schemes which they are disposed to enter- 
tain in the absence of any plan of this 
kind. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that in the poor-law there are regu- 
lations in reference to emigration; but the 
misfortune is that for a cure of all evils 
Parliament is looked to; and no sooner is 
one enactment passed than it is forgotten, 
and Parliament is applied to again for 
some new measure. The hon. Member 
for Middlesex, accusing the Government 


and Parliament of inaction, proposed, in 
addition to the abolition of the Irish Church 
and systematic colonisation, that there 
should be a modification of the Union, and 
that a Session of Parliament should occa- 


sionally be held in Dublin. This, however, 
I apprehend, might be done by Royal pre- 
rogative; and, therefore, in respect to that 
measure, the hon. Member has no ground 
for accusing the Parliament of inaction. 
The hon. Member also proposed that this 
House should address Her Majesty, pray- 
ing Her in person to visit Ireland annually. 
Iam not prepared to deny that the pre- 
sence of Her Majesty occasionally in Ire- 
land might have a beneficial and desirable 
effect; but in the present state of Ireland I 
question whether the House would not say 
that the Government is pardonable for not 
advising Her Majesty to go to Ireland, and 
attempt by Her mere presence in one or 
two parts to put down armed rebellion. 
However, a visit to Ireland by the Queen 
could take place without any legislative 
proceeding ; and therefore the attack of 
the hon. Member on the Legislature for 
inaction is, in this respect, altogether ill- 
founded. The hon. Member also proposed 
that there should be a Secretary of State, 
to whom the government of Ireland should 
be confided—that the office of Lord Lieu- 
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tenant should be abolished, and everything 
transferred to this country. [Mr. Os. 
BORNE: No!] Then, if this new Seere. 
tary of State were to reside in Ireland, 
he would be only another Lord Lieutenant 
with a new designation. [Mr. Oszoryg: 
Lord Morpeth was in the Cabinet, and Se. 
cretary for Ireland.| I am not prepared 
to say that some regulation of that kind 
might not be beneficial. But to suppose 
that the mere substitution of a Secretary 
of State for Ireland for the Lord Lieute. 
nant, would appease Ireland, and that in- 
stant calm and tranquillity would arise in 
that country, is an idea for which I think 
no other Gentleman but the hon. Member 
for Middlesex would have made himself 
responsible. I have now come to the end 
of the panaceas recommended by that hon. 
Gentleman. Ido not want to enter into 
any crimination or recrimination. I should 
be very sorry to follow the example of the 
hon. Gentleman, and to discuss this ques- 
tion in a party spirit. I do not wish to 
avoid my share in any censure that may 
be cast upon the Government. I have 
stated fairly the reasons which prevented 
them from bringing forward measures with 
regard to Ireland, which, under ordinary 
circumstances. they might have felt it their 
duty to propose. Those reasons may be 
satisfactory to the House. Probably they 
will not be satisfactory to all hon. Members; 
but I think the House getierally will agree 
with the observations of the hon. Member 
for Longford (Major Blackall), who said 
that, looking at the course of the debate 
in this House, he considered that the Go- 
vernment had been hardly dealt with in 
having the whole blame thrown upon them. 
The hon. Member for Kerry has alluded to 
the subject of waste lands, and has stated 
that this is one of the important questions 
upon which a measure was brought in by the 
Government and abandoned; and the hon. 
Gentleman expressed his conviction that 
such a measure would go far to remedy some 
of the social evils of Ireland. I think, how- 
ever, that that Gentleman has inadvertently 
given evidence of the difficulty which at- 
tends any attempt to deal with questions 
connected either with waste lands or land- 
lord and tenant rights. THe has said that, 
on looking back to the records of Parlia- 
ment, the eye is lost in a vista of commis- 
sions and committees on these subjects, all 
recommending that something should 

done. The hon. Gentleman has alluded to 
the Bills on this subject brought m by 
successive Governments; and I think we 
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may infer from that fact—not that the 
uestion is so free from difficulty that it 
night easily have been settled—but that 
itis encompassed by peculiar difficulties, 
which render it a subject of no ordinary 
embarrassment. The hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. P. Scrope) has spoken at 
some length upon this subject of landlord 
and tenant right, and referred us to the 
Commission of Lord Devon, as if that Com- 
mission had recommended the same scheme 
ashe himself proposes—that, irrespective of 
any agreement between the tenant and the 
landlord, the tenant—no matter what may 
be the conditions of his tenancy, or how 
he may have broken them—shall not be 
evicted from his holding till he has re- 
ceived full compensation for every im- 
provement he has made upon the land 
during his tenancy. Now, Lord Devon’s 
Commission made no such recommenda- 
tion. The Bill now before the House, and 
which has been considered by a Select 
Committee, went beyond the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Devon’s Commission. That 
Bill, 1 know, underwent the most careful 
investigation before the Select Committee; 
and I do not agree with the hon. Member 
for Kerry in thinking that the labours of 
that Committee have been thrown away. 
I believe that it would have been impossi- 
ble, in the absence of many hon. Members, 
to secure due and full consideration to the 
details of that measure; but I have no 
doubt that great benefit will be derived 
from the care and attention bestowed upon 
the Bill by the Committee, and from the 
amendments they suggested; and I trust 
there is now some hope of introducing a 
measure which may mect the sanction of 
Parliament. I believe, that it would be 
impossible, with any regard for the rights 
of property, or for the interests of the ten- 
ants themselves, to adopt the principle 
contended for by the hon. Member for 
Stroud. It is true, as has been stated, 
that the Government did bring in a Bill on 
the subject of waste lands. They pro- 
posed to appropriate a sum of 500,000/. as 
the basis of that measure. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Kerry says that that scheme was 
altogether abandoned, and that no substi- 
tute for it was proposed by the Govern- 
ment, My noble Friend reminded him 
that the sum of 500,000J., which it was 
Proposed to appropriate under that Bill, 
Was transferred, in addition to 1,000,0000. 
provided under another Bill, to the pur- 
poses of land improvements, and, there- 

» to the employment of the people in 
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the improvement of that land. Therefore, 
whatever blame may attach to the Govern- 
ment, the Irish proprietors cannot com- 
plain that they lost the means of employ- 
ing the people upon their estates by the 
withdrawal of the Waste Lands Bill, be- 
cause the 500,0001. which was to have 
been appropriated under that Bill was ap- 
propriated under another measure. With 
regard to those waste lands, however, I 
must say that the experience the Govern- 
ment have had with regard to the adminis- 
tration of a large system of public works, 
has not been such as to induce them to 
take upon themselves the management of 
a wide and extensive scheme for the re- 
clamation of waste lands. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (Mr. F, French) tried 
his hand upon this subject during the pre- 
sent Session. He submitted a Bill to this 
House; and I believe that no Irish Mem- 
ber gave a very cordial assent to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and that there was not 
one prepared to defend the machinery by 
which the hon. Gentleman proposed to 
earry out his plan. But this case affords 
another illustration of the remark made 
the other day by the hon. Member for 
Shropshire as to persons overlooking Acts 
of Parliament. There is an Act of Par- 
liament in existence which gives persons 
very large powers with regard to the re- 
clamation of waste lands; and that Act is 
admitted by all to be a dead letter. I 
cannot help doubting the statements which 
are made as to the large and certain re- 
turns the Government might obtain by un- 
dertaking an extensive scheme for the re- 
clamation of waste lands. I believe, if 
that impression was well founded, that 
capital would long since have found its 
way into this channel through the ma- 
chinery of the Act to which I have just re- 
ferred. If that Act is inoperative in con- 
sequence of some defect in its machinery, 
it is only necessary to bring the subject 
under the consideration of the Legislature, 
and any difficulty would, no doubt, be 
speedily removed. The Farmers’ Estate 
Society Bill, which was under the con- 
sideration of this House last night, is suf- 
ficient to prove that there is no disinclina- 
tion on the part of the Government or of 
the House to consider and sanction any 
measure which they may think likely to 
have a beneficial effect with regard to im- 
provement of land in Ireland. It is the 
opinion of the Lord Lieutenant and of 
many Irish Gentlemen that that Bill is 
likely to lead to the employment of the 
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people upon the cultivation of the land. There | be taken; but he has said that a good 
are, therefore, two measures—one an Act| Landlord and Tenant Bill is the on} 
of Parliament, and the other a Bill now| measure that would supply a satisfac. 
before this House, and which I hope will} tory remedy for these evictions. Now, | 
receive the sanction of Parliament—which | ask whether, carrying out the legitimate 
hold out the prospect of accomplishing the | principle of compensation for improve. 
object at which the hon. Member for | ments, the hon. Gentleman believes that, 
Stroud aims much more effectually, and in| in the cases he has mentioned, any sub- 
a much less objectionable manner, than | stantial improvements had been effected; 
could have been done under his Bill. 1} or whether anything had been done by the 
believe, with the hon. Member for Stroud, | tenants of those holdings for which it was 
that many of the evils under which Ireland | likely they would have obtained compensa- 
suffers arise from questions respecting land, | tion under any Bill that might be sanction- 
and from the existing relations between|ed by Parliament. I do not deny that 
landlord and tenant. But I also agree | there is a moral obligation on the landlord 
with the hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. | not to turn people out without either shelter 
Osborne) and other hon. Gentlemen, in the | or food, to starve and die in ditches and 
opinion that many of those evils—and I | under hedges. It is with a view of pre- 
think this is one of them—are to be met, | venting such occurrences that we have 
not so much by legislation, as by the de-| framed the Bill to which I have before re- 
termination of the parties themselves, ferred, which has received the sanction of 
each in their respective stations, to consult | this House; and I am not prepared to say 
their own interests by the conscientious and | that circumstances might not render it ne- 
enlightened discharge of their duty; and | cessary to carry the principle still further. 
I believe it is to such a discharge of their| The hon. Gentleman, in alluding to the 





duty, by all persons acting upon the present 
law, that we must look for the social im- 
provement of Ireland. With regard to the 
eviction of tenants, to which allusion has 
been made, I deplore most deeply the ex- 
tent to which that system has been carried; 
though here again I must also say that I 
think the Legislature have gone as far as 
they can well go in providing a remedy for 
any harshness or cruelty which may be ex- 
ercised in carrying into effect the powers 
which exist by law. What remedy the 
hon. Member for Stroud proposed to apply 
to this evil I certainly could not discover. 
He referred to a Landlord and Tenant Bill; 


‘land of Ireland, has quoted the maxim 
| that ‘* land is life.” I am ready to admit 
| that, in one sense, land is life; but I am 
‘not prepared to admit the truth of the 
'maxim to this extent, that the mere pos- 
| session of land is life. To those employed 
in the cultivation of the land, receiving 
| weekly wages, and therefore living from 
| that land, the land is their life; but it is 
| the bane of Ireland, that if a labourer gets 
possession of a quarter of an acre of land, 
he does not perform that labour by which 
|the land becomes legitimately life; he 
| plants his potatoes, he looks on in idle- 
| ness till they are ripe, and if by a visitation 


but I do not think any Bill which did not | of Providence the crop is destroyed, he is 
go the full length of transferring property | utterly destitute. I am not an advocate 
from landlord to tenant could entirely pre- | for throwing the small farms of Ireland 
vent the practices to which he has alluded. | into large ones; but the maintenance of the 
A Bill which will place great restriction on | present division of land in Ireland is one 
the powers possessed by landlords was, | of the most fruitful sources of evil, and it 
however, sent up from this to the other | would be well if persons of capital would 
House of Parliament, and has been re-| take larger farms in that country, and 
turned from the other House with Amend-| employ the poor at reasonable wages in 
ments, the most important of which have | cultivating the land. The labourers might 
been disagreed to by this House. The have—as they have in some parts of Eng- 
hon. Gentleman has truly stated that there | land—their cottage gardens and allotments 
are many landlords in Ireland who do exer- | of land, on which potatoes and other veget- 
cise their powers with great mildness and | ables might be grown; but the exclusive 
forbearance; but I think it is undoubtedly | dependence upon the produce of small 
the duty of Parliament to place restrictions | plots of ground has occasioned a great 
upon the undue and harsh exercise of those portion of that distress under which the 
powers. The hon. Gentleman, however, | people of Ireland have suffered. I think, 
has not made any proposition on this sub- therefore, that the sooner that system's 
ject on which the sense of the House could | brought to an end the better, and a system 
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substituted for it more analogous to that 
which exists in this country. I will not 
oceupy the attention of the House further 
by entering into the general questions 
which have been discussed in the course 
of this debate. I beg to express, on the 
rt of the Government, their earnest de- 
sire, both in their executive capacity and 
as Members of the Legislature, to carry 
out such measures as may be most condu- 
cive to the peace, the happiness, and the 
prosperity of Ireland; and I may observe 
that I should hail with much satisfaction 
the greater union of feeling on the 
part of Irish Members in furthering such 
measures, and in doing in their own 
country what I think they might do to 
great extent—applying a remedy to those 
social evils which there exist. One word 
with reference to the state of the potato 
crop. Although, no doubt, there is cause 
for alarm on this subject, I am happy to 
state that the latest accounts I have seen 
from Ireland are of a much more encoura- 
ging character than those which were re- 
ceived a few days ago. It is impossible 
to speak with confidence, after the expe- 
rience of the last two years. I hope there 
will be no panic, nor any feeling of despair 
as to the crop, in consequence of what has 
fallen from hon. Gentlemen in this House; 
because, as I have said, the latest accounts 
Ihave received from the unions in Ireland 
are of a much more satisfactory character 
than those of the last few days. Even 
where the disease has been most extensive, 
some check has been opposed to it; and it 
is the opinion of many Gentlemen that 
there is reason for hope, if not for expecta- 
tion, that the greater part of the present 
crop may be saved, and that we need not 
fear the horrors of famine in Ireland. 
CotoxeL DUNNE observed, that in the 
course of the debate many hon. Gentlemen 
had referred to measures which, iu their 
opinion, would be advantageous to Ireland; 
but the question was whether, under exist- 
ing circumstances, they should endeavour 
to foree the Government to bring such 
measures forward. He conceived that, al- 
though many of those measures were un- 
doubtedly of great importance, it would be 
Impossible, if they were submitted to Par- 
liament at this late period of the Session, 
to give them the full consideration which 
their importance demanded. But the 
Home Sceretary had accused the Irish 
Members of want of unanimity : that was 
hot a sufficient reason for not introducing 
‘remedy for an evil, Was there unani- 





mity in Parliament upon the Jewish Dis- 
abilities Bill, or the Navigation Laws ? 
Assenting, however, to the spirit of the 
Amendment, he (Colonel Dunne) could not 
consent to press upon the Government at 
this moment the consideration of all the 
Irish measures that had been suggested. 
But the poor-law certainly ought to have 
their attention without delay, with a view to 
make it just and efficient, especially as there 
were threatening symptoms of a potato 
failure. Were not Irish Members unani- 
mous in desiring that this law should be 
reconsidered and modified ? The evictions 
never occurred to such an extent before 
the poor-law; in several places it forced 
them upon landlords. With regard to the 
present excited state of the people, ap- 
proaching, indeed, to rebellion, it had its 
origin in visionary schemes proposed to a 
distressed population. The persons who 
were leading them were utterly incapable 
and unfit for heading such a movement; 
but the Government had done wisely in 
arming themselves with the power of lock- 
ing them up and preventing them from 
doing mischief to themselves and others. 

Mr. R. M. FOX read a letter which he 
had received that morning with regard to 
the condition of the county he represented 
(Longford), a letter written by a gentle- 
man who was agent for property of great 
extent, a magistrate for three counties, 
and a practical agriculturist. The letter 
stated— 

“Your fears about the potato failure are 
groundless ; there is a partial blight, but nothing 
more. We are very quiet here ; I do not think 
the people were ever less disposed to riot than at 
present.” 

The Home Secretary had challenged the 
Irish Members to propose some substantial 
remedial measure; he would suggest the 
employment of the people in improving the 
arterial drainage of the country; and he 
would state how the necessary funds might 
be procured from an Irish source. There 
were in Ireland quitrents and other rents 
of Crown lands amounting to upwards of 
50,000/. a year; the expense of collection 
and management was very great; but if 
the lands were sold, it was calculated that 
they would produce 1,250,000/., and that 
sum could be lent at 5 per cent on the best 
landed security under the Drainage Acts, 
and would return a larger income than at 
present, He did not believe the Irish Church 
to be a grievance at all; he believed that the 
benefit the country derived from it was far 
greater than any injury attributed to it, 
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That had been especially found during the 
late distress and famine; where the Pro- 
testant clergy resided upon their benefices 
very great advantage was conferred by 
their presence; they were charitable very 
often to the full extent their income would 
permit. They had also aided the prac- 
tical agricultural instructors, and intro- 
duced them among the people. As to 
the payment of the Roman Catholic clergy 
by the State, if they themselves did 
not wish it, he should object to compel- 
ling them to take an annual stipend, as 
being for their benefit, when the real ob- 
ject was to take away their political in- 
fluence over their flocks. He, however, 
should be glad to see the priests without 
political influence, provided it were re- 
stored to its proper depository; and if ab- 
sentees would return and live in Ireland, 
they would find the priesthood not anxious 
to usurp their political influence. In con- 
clusion, he begged leave, as a liberal re- 
presentative of an Irish constituency, to 
deny that the Established Church in Ire- 
land was the aggravated nuisance which it 
was by some represented to be. 

Mr. CLEMENTS condemned the course 


uniformly taken by the hon. Member for 
Stroud in dealing with Irish questions. 
That hon. Member could understand little 
of the state of Ireland if he imagined that 
the remarks in which he had that day in- 
dulged were not calculated to produce the | 
greatest excitement in that unfortunate 


country. When Ireland was on the brink 
of an insurrection, was it to be endured that 


the hon. Member for Stroud should hold | 


up the Irish landlords to the execration of 
the populace? No man in that House had 


done more mischief to Ireland than the | 


hon. Member for Stroud. The hon. Mem- 
ber had done all in his power to set man 


against man in that unfortunate country. | 


As regarded the question before the House, 
he deeply regretted that the speech of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
was not calculated to allay the feelings of dis- 
appointment which prevailed in Ireland, on 
account of the non-adoption of any remedial 
measures with respect to that country. He 
had hoped that the noble Lord would have 
held out a far different prospect for next 


Session; and so strong was his feeling of, 
‘ance. The same inequality prevailed be- 


disapprobation at the noble Lord’s state- 
ment, that if a division had taken place 
last night, he would have voted for the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Rochdale; on 


consideration, however, looking to the eri- | 
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for supporting the Executive at the pre. 
sent moment, he had resolved not to take 
that course. 

Sm D. NORREYS was not surprised 
that the hon. Member for Stroud had 
quoted from the Felon paper, for he had 
made himself the lion’s mouth for the re. 
ception of all kinds of slander and oblo. 
quy against the Irish landlords. A large 
portion of the evictions which took place 
in Ireland were attributable to the existing 
poor-law; and such scenes must continue 
until the area of taxation should be en. 
larged. For his part, he did not much 
approve of the vampire practice of disin. 
terring speeches and feeding on them; but 
he must say that the noble Lord ought not 
to have forgotten the sentiments which he 
uttered as lately as 1844, in every one of 
which he concurred. The noble Lord spoke 
well; but what had he done? He was much 
disappointed with the speech of the noble 
Lord, and thought that the speech of the 
| right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
| held out more hope of a settlement of the 
Church question. Without some settle- 
ment of that question, no other measures 
would be of any effect. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Longford mistook what he 
(Sir D. Norreys) meant by such a settle 
ment. He did not mean the taking away 
of the Protestant Church, but putting the 
Catholic Church on an equal footing with 
it. That was one of the great questions 
of Ireland, and another was the providing 
| of employment for the people. The latter 
‘might be much relieved by legislation, and 
the removal of the restraints on the invest- 
ment of capital in Ireland; and to attain 
that end he would recommend the noble 
Lord to give every facility for the free use 
‘of land, and the sale of the estates of ab- 
-sentees, which were now tied up by the 
trusts of family settlements. To carry 
out that object, the noble Lord might 
have a tribunal in Ireland, such as a 
commission, or in some other form, for 
the purpose of adjusting individual rights. 
Was the noble Lord aware, that in some 
districts of the country 41 per cent of the 
population were now receiving outdoor re- 
lief? The burden of the rates was also s0 
unequally distributed between neighbouring 
unions as to constitute a very serious griev- 





tween electoral divisions of the same union. 
He thought the abandonment of so many 
Ministerial measures, during the present 
Session, was to be attributed to the want 


tical state of Ireland, and the eee ve decision in the noble Lord the First 
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Minister, and regretted that he should leave 
to others the development of his principles 
in practical measures. 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE would first al- 
lude to the Landlord and Tenant Bill, on 
which the hon. Member for Rochdale had 
dwelt. The hon. Member had quoted the 
proceedings of a meeting held in the north 
of Ireland, in which the Ministerial mea- 
sure was described as a robbery and de- 
privation of property; but he thought, on 
further consideration, the hon. Member 
would see that it did not deserve that de- 
scription, or that it would deprive any por- 
tion of the population of their rights. He 
said, that you could not take a custom 
which had long existed in Ulster, and trans- 
fer it to any other part of Ireland without 
practically working the greatest injustice. 
He did not agree in the opinion that this 
measure lay at the root of the social rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant, or that 
these were the principal cause of the dis- 
satisfaction existing in Ireland. He thought 
the principal cause of this was less the re- 
lation between the landlord and tenant, 
than that between the tenant and labourer; 
the hardships to which the latter was ex- 
posed, formed one of the principal evils 
with which they had to’ deal. A letter, 
contained in the Appendix to the Report 
of 1845, strongly illustrated the evils of 
the prevailing system. On the estate 
therein alluded to, there were 1,064 ten- 
ants, holding farms averaging ten acres, 
with 886 cottier families, occupying 536 
acres of land, for which they paid 2,1851., 
one-fifth of the annual rent. In another 
ease the rent exacted by the tenant of the 
cottier, was 51. 4s. 5d. per acre. There 
were instances in which these poor crea- 
tures paid as much as 12/. per acre to the 
tenant occupying under the landlord. This 
was the tenant-right; and he maintained 
that the great evil was in the miserable 
situation of the labouring population, and 
the relations subsisting between them and 
the farmers, He thought this one of the 
first subjects that ought to engage the at- 
tention of Parliament, with the view of 
finding a remedy for those monstrous evils. 
With regard to the poor-law, he did not 
think it perfection. There were many de- 
tails, no doubt, which required alteration; 
but Parliament would be better able to de- 
cide after learning the opinion of those en- 
trusted with the administration of the law. 
He hoped the Members from Ireland would 
hold to that poor-law as the foundation on 
Which the future superstructure of Irish 





society must rest. The great fault with 
which their past legislation was charge- 
able, in his view, was the neglect of the 
poor. He admitted that the abandonment 
of so many Ministerial measures was a sub- 
ject of regret; but under the pressure of 
famine, and more recently the prospect of 
an anticipated outbreak, Government had 
been reduced to take the course they had 
done. The Act for the repression of crime, 
passed in the early part of the Session, had 
been described as a total failure; the best 
answer to that might be found in the re- 
ports of outrages in Ireland. He found 
that in December, 1847, the outrages re- 
ported to the police in Dublin were 2,162; 
in June they were only 1,188. In opposi- 
tion to the remark of the hon. Member for 
Cork, he would maintain that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland had their fair share of 
official promotions; he might refer to such 
examples as those of Messrs. Redington, 
Monahan, and Baldwin. It was not a fair 
charge to bring against the Government of 
Ireland, then, to say that the Roman Ca- 
tholics had been unfairly overlooked. An- 
other question of great importance had 
been alluded to, that of the Irish Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment. He agreed with all 
that his right hon. Friend the Home See- 
retary had said as to the urgency of the 
subject, and the difficulties of undertaking 
it; and he would say, that when it was 
undertaken, the object should be, not to 
demolish, but to construct; not to irritate 
one class and favour another; but to put 
both on a footing of equality—that no heart- 
burnings or jealousies should be allowed to 
exist from the participation of one class in 
privileges denied to another. Whenever 
that measure was undertaken, it should be 
undertaken in a confiding spirit, without 
restrictions or bargainings; whatever was 
right should be done; and if Parliament 
determined to act in this spirit, they would 
do more to lay the foundation of peace, 
happiness, and tranquillity in Ireland than 
they could effect by any other measure 
which it was in the power of Government 
to propose. He could not avoid observing 
that he thought it a disgrace to the press 
of Ireland, and almost derogatory to the 
national character of his countrymen, that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland should be assailed in the 
way he had been. He had had the honour 
of serving under that noble Lord, and he 
could say that there never was an indivi- 
dual more devoted to the task he had 
undertaken, and more desirous of promot- 
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ing the happiness and prosperity of Ireland. 
Every faculty of his heart was devoted to 
promoting the social happiness of that 
country; and it was disgraceful that under 
the viceroyalty of such a man—so liberal 
and so devoted—they should see Ireland 
torn by the designs of wicked men, and her 
exciteable population roused almost to the 
verge of madness. His hon. Friend might 
depend on it that he was not mistaken in 
the character of Lord Clarendon: those 
who had excited the population must be 
punished, and would be punished; nothing 
but what was just and humane would be 
done by Lord Clarendon. He should feel 
it his duty to give his vote against the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Rochdale 
if pressed to a division; but he hoped that 
in the cireumstances in which they were 
now placed, the hon. Gentleman would see 
fit to withdraw it. 

Mr. F. O’CONNOR could not better 
illustrate the position of the Irish landlords 
in relation to the Government than by re- 
lating an anecdote of a Catholic priest, 
who once on a time lived in the county 
Kildare, and was supposed to be endowed 
with supernatural powers. One day a de- 
putation of his parishioners waited on him, 
to beg that he would exert his miraculous 
influence on the atmosphere. One of the 
parishioners implored of him to procure 
fine weather, another entreated for rain, a 
third supplicated for great heat, and a 
fourth importuned him for cold. ‘Go 
home, my good people,” he said to them 
at last; ‘‘go home; and when you have 
agreed amongst yourselves what weather 
to ask for, I will give it to you; but it is 
impossible for me to give you all kinds of 
weather at once.’’ Just similar was the 
position of the Irish landlords with respect 
to the Government. They all suggested 
different remedies, and sought from the 
Government different favours; but they 
entirely overlooked the fact, that the mise- 
ries of Ireland were in a great degree to be 
attributed to their own systematic non-per- 
formance of their duty. He was not, how- 
ever, of those who thought that the land- 
lords alone were open to censure. The 
middlemen were the curse of Ireland. The 
farmer oppressed the labourer even more 
than the landlord oppressed the farmer. 
For one tyrant in broadcloth there could 
be found in Ireland twenty tyrants in frieze. 
Nevertheless, of all classes in Ireland, the 
landlord class was the most in fault; for if 
they performed their duty honestly by the 
tenant, the tenant would have no excuse, 
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nor any precedent for maltreating those to 
whom he sublet. It had been placed on 
solemn record by the Devon Commission 
that the Irish were, of all the European 
populations, the worst clad, the worst fed, 
and the worst housed. That fact spoke 
trumpet-tongued against the Union. It 
was idle for the noble Lord the First Min. 
ister of the Crown to fling back the re. 
proach in the face of the Irish people by 
reminding them that they were quite as 
badly off before the Union; for, even 
though the fact were so, it should not be 
forgotten that the present was an age of 
progress all the world over, and that the 
country which, in such an age, merely 
stood still, was to be classed with those 
who retrograded. Government ought to 
compel the landlords to do their duty. He 
should vote in favour of the Motion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE felt himself called 
upon to make some reference to the man- 
ner in which various hon. Members had 
proposed to deal with the Church Estab- 
lishment in Ireland. The hon. Member 
for Middlesex (Mr. Osborne) had spoken of 
that Establishment as of a nuisance, and 
had declared his willingness to go to the 
hustings on the question of its abolition. 
He was one of that hon. Member’s consti- 
tuents, and he thought he might venture 
to predict that the hon. Member would 
find that a very troublesome question if he 
persevered in his intention. [Mr. 0s- 
BORNE: You did not vote for me.] He 
(Mr. Newdegate) never had hitherto op- 
posed the return of the hon. Member. 
For one, he felt it to be his duty solemnly 
and emphatically to protest against the 
language which had been used with refer- 
ence to the Irish Church by the Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government in the course 
of that debate. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
was cautious and circumspect in his selec- 
tion of language when speaking on this 
question ; but nevertheless it was quite 
evident that what he meant and intended 
was to deal with the Irish Church. Such 
was the right hon. Baronet’s expression. 
[Sir G. Grey concurred with the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell), in 
hoping that the day was not distant when 
it might be possible to propose some mea- 
sure which would put an end to the evil of 
having the clergy of the great majority 
of the people depending for their main- 
tenance on sources such as those to which 


the hon. Member for Middlesex referred.) 
Although the Members of Her Majesty’ 
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Government might choose to treat the 
Church of Ireland as the great grievance 
of Ireland, there were independent Irish 
Members in that House, even of the Ro- 
man Catholic persuasion, who regarded it 
ina totally different light. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford had acknowledged the 
utility of the Irish Church, and paid a just 
tribute of praise to the piety, learning, and 
acquirements of the Irish clergy, whose 
conduct during the severe trials to which 
they had been exposed, formed an example 
yell worthy the imitation of some of those 
who were now foremost in denouncing the 
Church of Ireland, and her clergy, as a 
nuisance. The hon. Member for Youghal, 
who was, as every one knew, an ardent 
Roman Catholic, spoke in a similar strain, 
and declared that he did not believe that 
the Irish Church was regarded as a griev- 
ance even by the Catholics of Ireland. 
let it go forth to the world that Irish 
Members had so spoken of it, and that 
when an English Member got up to de- 
fend the Church of Ireland from the at- 
tack of another English Member, that a 
certain party in the House endeavoured to 
put him down by the force of clamour. 
The Church was the keystone of that 
arch which united the two countries—re- 
move it, and it were scarcely possible to 
conjecture the results: you would make 
repealers where you least look for such 
opinions. If that stone fall upon any Go- 
vernment it will crush them to powder. 
Why should any Member of that House, 
be he Minister or not, presume to speak 
of the Irish Church as the upas tree of the 
country? It was a blessing to Ireland ; 
and it had the strongest claims on the 
reverential regard of the great majority 
of the English people ; for it was part and 
pareel of the same Church of England— 
wited with her, not only by the legisla- 
tive Union, but by identity of doctrine 
ad of faith. To the majority of the 
English people he was content to leave 
the issue. 

Loro JOHN RUSSELL: I fear that 
the hon. Member has mistaken the Mem- 
vers of the Government, and me in parti- 
ular, on a point on which it is very de- 
stable that we should not be misunder- 
stood. He says that the Members of the 
Government have represented the Irish 
Established Church as a grievance, and 
Went on to represent that we had even at- 
tacked the conduct of the clergy of that 
Church. [Mr. Newpecate: No, I did not 
“sy 80.] Well, I am happy to find that I 
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misunderstood the hon. Member. With 
respect to the conduct of the clergy, I have 
only to offer unaffectedly the tribute of my 
admiration to their virtues and acquire- 
ments. Nor did I ever say that I looked 
upon the Established Church as a griev- 
ance. What I said was, that I thought 
the endowment of the clergy of the mino- 
rity of the people, while there was no en- 
dowment for the clergy of the majority, 
was a great subject of complaint amongst 
the people of Ireland. To this sentiment 
I have repeatedly given utterance, and I 
adhere to it now as firmly as ever. 

Mr. REYNOLDS wished to correct an 
error into which the hon. Member for the 
county of Warwick had fallen. That Gen- 
tlewan had talked of the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. R. M. Fox) as though he 
were a Catholic Member, and quoted from 
him accordingly. It was right, however, 
that the hon. Member for Warwick should 
know that the hon. Member for Longford, 
so far from being an orthodox Catholic, 
was a highly orthodox Protestant. The 
hon. Member had referred to another Irish 
Member, who was not an Irishman at all— 
the hon. and learned Member for Youghal 
(Mr. Anstey.) It was true that that hon. 
and learned Gentleman was a Catholic, but 
he knew very little indeed about the feel- 
ings of Catholics in Ireland. He was a 
convert. He had very recently renounced 
what he now called the errors of the Es- 
tablished Church; but whether his conver- 
sion to the Church in which he (Mr. Rey- 
nolds) had the blessing of being born, was 
or was not an acquisition to that Church, 
was a question which he would not under- 
take to decide. It had often been said that 
that House was ignorant of the real state 
of Ireland. He had always known it to be 
true; but he never could have supposed 
that it could be true in so wholesale a sense 
as that that House could for one moment 
seriously believe that the Irish people did 
not regard the Church Establishment as a 
grievance. If they were to believe the 
hon. and learned Member for Youghal, in- 
deed, they would find it no difficult matter 
to suppose that the Irish regarded it as a 
national blessing. But he denied that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was a faithful 
interpreter of the Irish people on the ques- 
tion. If the Irish people should ever bring 
themselves to regard the Church Estab- 
lishment otherwise than as a grievance 
and an injustice, there would be but little 
chance of that prediction being realised 
which had been uttered some years ago 
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by his immortal fellow-countryman, Tom 
Moore :— 

“ As long as Ireland shall pretend, 

Like sugar-loaf turned upside down, 
To stand upon the sharper end, 
So long shall live great Rock’s renown ; 

As long as Popish spade and scythe 

Shall dig and cut the Sassenach’s tithe, 

And Popish purses pay the tolls 

On heaven’s road for Sassenach’s souls ; 

As long as millions shall kneel down 

To ask of thousands for their own, 

While thousands proudly turn away 

And to the millions answer, Nay ; 

So long the merry reign shall be 

Of Captain Rock and his family.” 
He had no ill-will to his Protestant fellow- 
subjects—not the least; but what he com- 
plained of was, that he should be compelled 
by law to support, for their gratification, 
an Establishment from which he entirely 
dissented, and from which he received no 
benefit. Let them look at the vulgar arith- 
metic of the argument. The population of 
Ireland was in round numbers 8,500,000. 
Of these 7,000,000 were Catholics, 700,000 
were in communion with the Church of 
England, 700,000 were Presbyterians, and 
100,000 were Wesleyans, Quakers, and other 
Dissenters. The clergy of the 7,000,000, 
who were 4,000 in number, cost the State 
nothing, being supported by the voluntary 
contributions of their flocks. The Presby- 
terians, who in the days of their political 
purity indignantly rejected aid from the 
State, now received 36,000. a year in the 
shape of a Regium Donum; and the clergy 
of the 700,000 Episcopalians enjoyed a re- 
venue of upwards of 700,000/. a year, 
which was derived from a tax levied upon 
all classes of religionists. Yet the hon. 
Member opposite was so innocent, which 
was a soft word in Ireland for ignorant, as 
to believe that 7,000,000 of Catholics, 
700,000 Presbyterians, and 100,000 Wes- 
leyans and Quakers, did not think it a 
grievance to be compelled to pay for a 
clergy from whom they entirely dissented. 
There could be no doubt but that the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Middlesex (Mr. Osborne) contained many 
useful suggestions, which might be made 
the foundation for good legislation, and 
which he hoped would one day receive 
the serious consideration of the House. 
He hoped to see the day when many of 
those suggestions would be carried out; 
and, above all, he hoped to see the 
day when every man in the community 
would pay his own clergyman as he paid 
his own doctor. He should vote for the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Rochdale, 
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not because it would be productive of any 
practical good just at present, but because 
it would afford a guarantee to his fellow. 
countrymen that they should obtain relief 
at all events, next Session. It was said 
that Ireland was on the verge of rebellion, 
He hoped not; but if it were so, those who 
had contributed to irritate public feeling in 
Ireland, were accountable. 

Mr. STAFFORD must remark that, 
whatever charges he had heard made 
against the hon. Member for Dublin, cer. 
tainly it was not the charge of giving 9 
factious opposition to Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment; for his conduct since he came 
into that House had been marked by a 
most elaborate and studious desire to avoid 
any such charge. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin had stated, as he 
(Mr. Stafford) thought very fairly, that 
his wishes were not hostile to the Church 
of Ireland, but merely to the temporalities 
of that Church. But the distinction which 
the hon. Gentleman drew between the 
Church of Ireland and what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Seeretary for Ireland eall- 
ed ‘‘the Ecclesiastical Establishment of 
Ireland,” was, he (Mr. Stafford) presumed, 
of such a nature that they had little rea 
son to thank him for saying he entertained 
no hostility towards it. He could assure 
the hon. Member that they who belonged 
to that Church and adhered to its ritual, 
and believed in its apostolical origin and 
immortal destiny, were not afraid to stand 
up in that House to declare that it was 
stronger than any combination of politi- 
cians arrayed against it. It would be 
found that already there had been two 
alienations of the property of the Church 
of Ireland. The first took place when, by 
the abandonment of the church cess, they 
fixed the charge for repairs of churches 
upon the Ecclesiastical Fund. They took 
that sum from the Church, and gave it to 
the landowners on whose estates it had 
been a charge. There was in the next 
place a commutation of tithes; and by the 
arrangement, they gave 75 per cent to the 
Church, but at the same time took 25 per 
cent and gave it to the landlords, And 
they had this year under discussion the 
question of ministers’ money in Ireland, 
which was said to amount to about 11,000. 
or 15,0001. a year, and he believed 5, 0001. 
of it was collected in the city which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Reynolds) 
represented— [Mr. Reynoups : 11,000. 
11,0001. of which was collected in the «ity 
of Dublin. The hon. Gentleman who 
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jrought forward the question of ministers’ 
money, having talked, of course, of liberty 
of eonscience—the rights of toleration, and 
respect for the feelings of others—ended 
by proposing that this ministers’ money 
should be defrayed out of the ecclesiasti- 
eal property. If that proposition were 
acceded to, they would tranfer 15,0001. a 
year to the owners of the property on 
which it was at present charged, and 
11,0000. of that would be transferred from 
the Protestant clergyman to the Roman 
Catholic—from the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment to the owners of property in Dublin. 
He would remind the hon. Gentleman that 
the position of the Roman Catholie clergy 
in Ireland was this—they stood pledged 
by the reiterated declarations of their 
bishops, and of their advocates in that 
House, to the voluntary system; and the 
House had no reason to assume that those 
rey. gentlemen were insincere. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the city of 
limerick (Mr. J. O’Connell) who, was re- 
cognised in that House as the organ of the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, when the 
question of religious endowment was raised, 
stood up in his place, and, with a consis- 
tency to be admired, declared again what 
he had previously affirmed, as to the advo- 
cacy of the voluntary principle by the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, and stated that their 
opinions on the subject were still un- 
changed. It was true it had been said by 
some persons that the spirit of disaffection 
in Ireland would be quieted and removed 
ifthe Government paid the priests; but he 
asked them, independently of other consi- 
(erations, whether the advocates of the 
priests could think so meanly of them? He 
might also add, with reference to this sub- 
ject, that there were a great number of 
their fellow-subjects, not the least loyal, 
not the least peaceable and industrious, 
who held that on a question of this kind, 
toadd a national endowment to that par- 
ticular creed would be to commit a great 
tational sin, and call down the judgment 
of Heaven, With regard to any interfe- 
rence with the Established Church, if he 
understood Irish Members rightly, they 
would not hail with any satisfaction the 
result of an agitation to knock off the 
expenditure in their country a sum of 
00,0007. a year; and instead of this grant 
coming from the Consolidated Fund, and 
being sent over every year from the Im- 
Perial Treasury to Ireland, the result of 
the agitation would be that 700,0001. a 


Year less would be spent in Ireland, the | 
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24: Majority 76. 


Adair, R. A. S. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Anson, Visct. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benbow, J. 
Beresford, W. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Boldero, H. G, 
Buck, L. W. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Buller, C. 

Cabbell, B. B. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
| Christy, S. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cowper, hon. W, F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Cubitt, W. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncutft, J. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Dundas, G. 

Dunne, F. P. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
FitzPatrick, rt. hon. J. 
Forster, M. 
Fortescue, C. 
Freestun, Col. 
Frewen, C. I. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Gore, W. O. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. IL. 
Grace, O. D. J. 
Grenfell, C, W. 
Grogan, E. 

| Ilastie, A. 

Ilawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Heywood, J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hood, Sir A. 





Aleock, T. 

| Armstrong, Sir A. 

| Blake, M. J. 

| Browne, R. D. 
Callaghan, D. 

| Caulfeild, J. M. 

| Fagan, 

| Grattan, H. 

Greene, J. 


Debate. 


odious Church would be destroyed, and the 
country would be the poorer. 

On the question that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the question, 
the House divided :— Ayes 100; Noes 
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List of the Avzs. 


Hotham, Lord 
Howard, hon. C. W. G, 
Howard, P. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lemon, Sir. C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morrison, Sir W. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Plowden, W. H. C. 
Price, Sir R. 

Pugh, D. 

Ricardo, O. 

Rich, H. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandars, J. 

Seymer, H. K. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, J. A. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Stafford, A. 
Thornely, T. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vesey, hon. T. 

Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wellesley Lord C. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Young, Sir J. 


TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Nogs. 


Henry, A. 

Ker, R. 
Kershaw, J. 
Monsell, W. 
Moore, G. H. 
Mowatt, F. 
O’Connell, M, J. 
Reynolds, J. 
Sadlier, J. 
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Scrope, G. P. Williams, J. 
Scully, F. 

Tenison, E. K. TELLERS. 
Thompson, Col. Crawford, S. 
Thompson, G, Osborne, B. 


Main question put, that the Speaker | 


leave the chair to go into Committee of 
Supply. 
Debate adjourned. 


POOR LAW UNION CHARGES (No. 2) BILL. 


On the Motion of Mr. C. BULLER, the 
House went into Committee pro formd on 
this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that his object in moving that the Bill 
should go into Committee, was, to propose 
the omission of the clause which had been 
inserted declaratory of the right of Irish 
paupers to parochial relief in this country, 
after an industrial residence of five years. 
Since the insertion of the clause, he had 
ascertained that it was unnecessary. [ Mr. 
M. J. O’Connet should object to the 
clause being struck out.] He regretted 
exceedingly that it had ever been inserted. 
Its introduction into the Bill might tend to 
produce an impression that he had doubts 
as to the law as it at present stood, 
whereas, in truth, he did not entertain 
any; and, he believed, that legal opinions 
to the effect that you might deny relief to 


Irish paupers who had been resident in the | 


same parish five years would be found to 
be exceedingly rare. He believed that all 
the advantages of the law were as much 
intended for the Irish poor as for the Eng- 
lish poor. 

Several hon. Members for Ireland hav- 
ing intimated their intention to oppose the 
omission of the clause, 

The Heuse resumed. 

Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven. 


em 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 31, 1848. 


Minutes.] Pustic Brtus.—1* Bankrupts’ Release; Ju- 
venile Offenders (Ireland); Public Works (Ireland) 
(No. 2); Reproductive Loan Fund Institution (Ireland) ; 
Regent’s Quadrant Colonnade; Salmon Breed Preserva- 
tion; Land ‘Tax Commissioners’ Names. 

Reported.—Administration of Criminal Justice. 
35*® and passed :—Highland Roads and Bridges (Scotland) ; 
Trustees Relief (Ireland). 

Petitions PRESENTED. From the Magistrates of Salford, 
in favour of the Sale of Beer Regulations Bill.— From 
the Journeymen Bakers of the Tower Hamlets, for the 
Suppression of Night Work in Bakehouses.—From the 
Board of Guardians of the Poor of the Stafford Union, 
for Repeal of the Law respecting Audit of Union Ac- 
counts, 


ENFRANCHISEMENT OF COPYHOLDs, 

The Bisnop of LONDON, referring to 
the amended Bill for the Enfranchisemen; 
of Copyholds, said, that in some cases jt 
afforded a remedy, but in others the re. 
medy was far more severe and summ 
than the evils it affected to cure. It had 
also been proposed at so late a period of 
the Session, that there would not be time 
for due consideration of its provisions; 
and, therefore, he suggested to the noble 
and learned Lord upon the woolsack the 
| expediency of postponing it till another 
| Session. In the mean time he could not 
avoid remarking that he could not under. 
| stand why measures of this character, 
which required so much consideration, 
were not brought forward at an early pe. 
riod in the Session. He, therefore, wished 
to ask the noble and learned Lord whether 
it was his intention to press this Bill in 
the present Session ? 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
was objected to the first measure on this 
subject that it did not go far enough; the 
objection to the present was, it seemed, 
that it went too far. He could only say, 

that the alterations had been made in de. 
| ference to the wishes of the House; and 


|he apprehended, if such were their Lord- 
| ships’ will, there would be no difficulty 
in the Bill, as altered, passing this Ses- 
sion. 
| The Bisnor of LONDON observed, that 
others as well as himself were in the pre- 
dicament of not having had time to con- 
sider the alterations that had been made 
in the measure. 

Lorp STANLEY said, the measure was 
considered on the previous discussion ob- 
jectionable on account of its interference; 
and he thought that the noble and learned 
Lord took an unfair advantage of that eir- 
cumstance with regard to the Bill as it 
now stood. The noble Lord made some 
observations on the late period of the Ses 
sion at which important measures had been 
introduced. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
those parts of the Bill which could be 
safely postponed would be struck out, and 
that he should take the opinion of their 
Lordships whether the other should not be 
proceeded with. 








EVICTED DESTITUTE POOR (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 

moved the Order of the Day for consider- 

ing the Commons’ reasons for disagreeing 
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to the Lords’ Amendments to this Bill. | House of Lords required that the names of 
Hle did not wish to trouble their Lordships | the parties ejected should be furnished 
with any remarks in submitting the suffi-| within twelve hours after the ejectment ; 
ciency of the reasons assigned by the other | and he was willing to join issue with his 
House of Parliament for the course that | noble Friend who had charge of the Bill 
they had taken, because it might be neces- | (the Marquess of Clanricarde), as to which 
sary for him at a future period to reply to| of the plans was best calculated to give 
any objections that might be urged to the | practical relief. He contended now, as 
course which he recommended. The prin- | he had contended before, that the proposi- 
cipal point to be considered was, whether | tion adopted by their Lordships was the 
it were better to give notice to the reliev-| one most likely to give practical relief ; 
ing officers forty-eight hours before, or|and that the one requiring the names of 
twelve hours after the ejectment took place. | the lands to be furnished, would be quite 
The other House of Parliament, without | inoperative as regarded the real purpose of 
a division, and, he believed, unanimously, | the framers of the Bill. 
rejected the Amendment that had been The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
made by their Lordships for not giving | said, the real question before them was, 
the notice until after the eviction took | whether the notice to the relieving officer 
place; and he hoped that, under the cir-| should be given forty-eight hours before 
cumstances, their Lordships would not the ejectment, or within twelve hours after 
persist in their former view; but that they | it. Admitting that giving the names of 
would agree to what might be considered | the parties would be better than giving the 
as the unanimous wish of the other House! names of the lands, he still maintained 
on the matter. that the idea of giving that information 
Loro MONTEAGLE said, that the pro- | twelve hours after the ejectment to a re- 
position advanced by his noble Friend, that | lieving officer, perhaps twenty or thirty 
an Amendment which had been agreed to | miles distant, with a view to his providing 
by their Lordships after two nights’ dis-| relief for those parties, was utterly absurd. 
cussion, and which had been rejected by | He wished to know how the relieving offi- 
the Commons without any discussion at cer could, at a moment’s notice, find con- 
all, should now therefore be abandoned, | veyances to bring the parties to town, or 
seemed to him to be extremely objection-| provide shelter for them where they were? 
able. Before proceeding to notice the| He wished to know how he could-in any 
Amendment in question, he begged to say, | way properly assist them, unless he were 
that it was satisfactory to know that all! able to make arrangements beforehand? 
the Amendments he had taken the liberty | It might be said, that under this clause 
of moving on a former occasion had been parties would be compelled to give notice 
adopted by the Commons, with the excep- where no ejectment, after all, took place; 
tion of this one; and the effect of reject-| and why? Because it had been proved in 
ing this one, according to the judgment of , evidence that many landlords and middle- 
persons well qualified to judge, would be | men were in the habit of collecting their 
torender the Bill less efficient for its pro- | rents under a threat of ejectment ; but this 
fessed purpose than it otherwise would | was a state of things which ought to be 
have been. The Bill as originally framed, | put an end to. That was not a relation in 
and as now returned to their Lordships, | which a landlord and tenant should stand 
contained a provision which nothing but} to each other. He thought it would be 
his great respect for the House of Com-| wise and prudent on the part of their Lord- 
mons prevented him from calling the most | ships not to insist upon their Amendment, 
preposterous that had ever been adopted seeing that it had been unanimously re- 
by a deliberative assembly, namely, that | jected by the representatives of the rate- 
for the purpose of knowing who the per-| payers, and by the Irish proprietors in the 
sons were that were likely to require relief | other House. 
In consequence of ejectments, the parties} Lorp BEAUMONT said, he thought 
ejecting should furnish the relieving offi- | that the question had not been quite fairly 
cer, not with the names of the persons’ put by his noble Friend who had just sat 
ejected, but with the names merely of the | down. The exact question he believed to 
land from which they were ejected. They | be this—whether it was not better for the 
required that this information should be | evicted tenant that the relieving officer 
given forty-eight hours before the eject-| should receive the names of the persons 
ment took place. On the other hand, the dispossessed, and all particulars regarding 
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them twelve hours after the writ was exe- 
cuted, than that the relieving officer should, 
forty-eight hours before the process took 
place, receive information merely that such 
a proceeding would occur on certain lands. 
He thought that the evicted tenant would 
be more likely to receive speedy relief in 
the former case than in the latter; and 
that the other House of Parliament had 
made a great mistake in not adopting their 
Lordships’ views. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE could 
not concur in the opinion expressed by his 
noble Friend that the arrangement pro- 
posed by their Lordships would be more 
for the advantage of the evicted tenant 
than the proposition of the other House of 
Parliament. The interests both of the 
ratepayers and of the destitute persons 
themselves, rendered it advisable that no- 
tice should be given beforehand to the re- 
lieving officer, in order that he might have 
an opportunity of attending, and ascertain- 
ing on the spot the wants and condition of 
the parties. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that as he 
expected the whole question of the Irish 
poor-law would be brought under their 
Lordships’ consideration next Session, 
and as they would then have an opportu- 
nity of reconsidering this question, he 
would not at present divide the [House 
upon it, 

Amendments disagreed to by the Com- 
mons not insisted upon. 

Commons’ Amendments agreed to. 


INCUMBERED ESTATES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
before moving that the Commons’ Amend- 
ments to this Bill be considered, he wished 
to state generally what the nature of these 
Amendments was. Their Lordships were 
aware that the Bill, as it left their House, 
merely provided for the sale of encumbered 
estates by application to the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland, either on the part of 
the owner, or of the encumbrancer. But 
it had been suggested that the expense 
and delay of an application to the Court of 
Chancery might be very great, and might 
in some cases be avoided with advantage 
to all parties. He had been himself fami- 
liar with the practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery for many years past, and he well 
knew the great benefits which it conferred 
upon the public; but at the same time he 
should own that he would not willingly 
enter that court as a suitor, nor would he 
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advise any friends of his to do so, if they 
could with propriety keep out of it; andhe 
therefore felt that the attempt of enabling 
parties to attain their object without un. 
dergoing the expense and delay necessq. 
rily consequent on an application to that 
court, was a most desirable one to make, 
He thought, therefore, that the only diff. 
culty which their Lordships would have to 
provide against was, to take care that the 
object sought to be attained by these 
Amendments could be arrived at with per 
fect safety by the scheme proposed. The 
noble and learned Lord then proceeded to 
detail the nature of the Amendments made 
by the House of Commons in the Bill, and 
concluded by moving that their Lordships 
should agree to their adoption, 

Lorp STANLEY could not avoid mak- 
ing a few observations on the Motion, al- 
though he had no intention of following 
the Lord Chancellor through his observa. 
tions upon the Bill and the Amendments, 
At an early period of the Session, his 
noble and learned Friend (the Lord Chan- 
cellor), after a full discussion and consulta 
tion with the other Members of Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government, had brought forward 
upon their part a measure of a very criti- 
eal and complicated character—a measure 
framed for the purpose of dealing with cer- 
tain interests in Ireland in a manner in 
which their Lordships would certainly not 
deal with similar interests in England or 
Scotland. One of the principles of it was, 
that under the provisions of the Bill no 
estate could be sold for a less sum than 
would be sufficient to cover the emount of 
the encumbrances, and to cover also the 
interests of the remainder-man and of mi- 
nors who were under the care of the Court 
of Chancery. And he (Lord Stanley) 
well recollected an expression of the Lord 
Chancellor, ‘“ that those powers asked by 
the Bill were great and extraordinary 
powers; and he would not ask for them if 
they were not to be directed and controlled 
by the Court of Chancery.” He (Lord 
Stanley) believed there was every wish on 
the part of their Lordships to facilitate the 
measure, and to sanction and agree to the 
principle of it, and to bring it into practr 
cal effect as soon as possible, by enabling 
parties having an interest in encumber 
estates, the nominal owners of which were 
incapable of discharging the duties of 
proprietor by reason of their encumbranees, 
to dispose of their estates, and introduce 
a class of owners who should be competent 
to discharge the duties which appertained 
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jo the possession of property. No opposi- 
tin was made to the proposition of the 
Government. Objections made out of 
doors and in private were taken into con- 
sideration; and after two or three recom- 
nitments for the purpose of effecting im- 
provements, the Bill was passed, and sent 
down to the House of Commons. Her 
Majesty's Government subsequently be- 
came satisfied that they were wrong in 
their original proposition; and they were 
unable to carry their object into effect. 
And unless he (Lord Stanley) was much 
nisinformed, the Bill which had been in- 
trodueed by the Lord Chancellor as a Go- 
yernment measure, which had been con- 
sidered and reconsidered by the Govern- 
ment whilst in their Lordships’ House, had 
been, he would not say amended—but al- 
tered, in the other House, so as to be now 
practically a new Bill. Clauses had been 
introduced to set aside and supersede the 
very principle proposed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor in that House; and they were moved 
by no adverse party, but by Her Majesty’s 
Solicitor General himself. So that the 


Bill now before their Lordships was one 
introduced by the Solicitor General, super- 


seding the Lord Chancellor’s, and 


setting 


aside those safeguards and defences which 
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there were not more than five or six Irish 
Peers present—the Bill was sent up to 
their Lordships. It was brought up on 
Friday, printed, and delivered to the Mem- 
bers of that House; and on Monday they 
were called upon to discuss and dispose of 
at one sitting that which, if it were a new 
Bill, including as it did no less than twenty- 
three new clauses, they would have had, 
at all events, the security of a first read- 
ing, a second reading, a Committee, a re- 
port, and a third reading—a stage on which 
to discuss not only the principles but the 
details of the clauses, and the powers which 
were proposed to be given by it—changes 
which involved a new principle; and that, 
without affording the persons whose estates 
they might be about to play away an op- 
portunity of remonstrating, or at all events 
of knowing what was the nature of the 
alterations. Their Lordships were now 
called upon to pass a measure funda- 
mentally opposite to that which had been 
adopted by their Lordships and sent to 
the Commons, and to pass it with a single 
vote, and without having an opportunity 
to communicate with legal persons as re- 
garded the legal effect of technical enact- 
;ments. Again he said it was a most in- 
‘convenient mode of legislation. He did 





the Lord Chancellor had in their House | not say that those changes could have been 
declared to be indispensable. That was a | avoided, or that the Solicitor General could 
most unsatisfactory mode of legislation to | or could not have thrown that light upon 
be carried on between the two Houses; | the subject at first which he had subse- 
because, when the Lord Chancellor intro-| quently; but this he would say, that there 
dueed a Bill in the early part of the Ses-| was not a single Member of either House 
sin in the name of the Government, and | of Parliament, there was not one lawyer in 
when, in the face of that declaration upon | either House, there was neither a Peer nor 
the part of the Government, that House | a Commoner who could be found to agree 
passed the measure, it was rather an extra-| to that Bill being carried either for Eng- 


ordinary and, he thought, rather an incon- | 


land or Scotland. And yet the English 


venient course that they should receive the | and Scotch Peers, in the absence of the 
Bill back from the other House wholly al-| Irish Peers, were about to legislate for 
tered in its character, and that the noble | them in a manner and upon a principle 
and learned Lord who had introduced it | which confessedly they admitted they would 
should himself be the person to propose | not apply to themselves. He repeated, the 
their Lordships’ agreement with those al-| Bill was a new one. It contained twenty- 
terations which made it a virtual substitu- | three new clauses, and not more than twen- 
tion for the Bill originally proposed by | ty-four of those which had passed their 
him, and agreed to by their Lordships. | Lordships’ House remained unaltered. Un- 
The Bill, as originally framed, had been , der those circumstances he (Lord Stanley) 
passed in the presence of almost every | thought it would not be an unreasonable 
Itish Peer. Those Irish Peers were now proposition that the Amendments of the 
requested to attend elsewhere. He was Commons should be submitted to a Select 
lot using too strong an expression when | Committee to report to their Lordships 
he said that a rebellion had broken out in 'what were the technical as well as the 
Ireland ; and it was when nearly every | practical effects of the Amendments made 
Irish Peer had gone to attend the more| by the House of Commons. There was 
Pressing duties which awaited them in Ire-| one portion of the Bill to which he should 

d—in the absence of these Peers—when | make a brief allusion: it was that which 
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involved the risk of collusive sales of pro- 
perty. An incumbrancer having an in- 
eumbrance of only 2001. upon a consider- 
able property, might apply for a sale of it; 
or a man might buy up a number of small 
incumbrances on several estates, and so 
bring a large number of estates at one 
time into the market, thereby reducing the 
market price, and so effect collusive sales 
at the then nominal marketable value. 
For the value was to be checked by nothing 


more than the provision that a Government | 


officer should certify that the price paid 
was the full value of the estate. But how 
was the value to be ascertained? Why, 
the real value of an estate in the county 
Tipperary at the present time would be a 
difficult matter to judge of. He did not 
know whether it would be estimated at five 
years’ or at ten years’ purchase. He him- 
self had the misfortune to have property 
there; fortunately it was not encumbered, 
and therefore it would not be affected by 
the operation of the Bill. But he should 
be very sorry to part with it for what a 
Government officer would certify to be the 
fair marketable value at the present time. 
As to the Amendments made by the House 
of Commons, although he would not then 


make any distinct Motion, if he saw any | 
wish or disposition on the part of their 
Lordships to think favourably of that to 
which he had alluded, he should be ready 
to move that the Amendments be referred 
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learned Lord on the woolsack, who had ip. 
troduced the measure. Therefore, it was 
clear that he, as well as the Government 
entertained the opinion that the Bill had 
not undergone such a change as essentially 
to affect it. He believed that any one who 
would take the trouble to consider the 
Amendments which had been introduced 
into the other House would readily be able 
to understand them without legal assist. 
ance. As far as his own opinion was jn. 
volved, he regarded them as improvements 
|in the Bill. Under these circumstances 
| he did not think that there was any neees. 
| sity to wait for the attendance of other Irish 
| Peers, for they had already adopted the 
| chief objects of the Bill. If they adopted 
| the suggestion of the noble Lord, it would 
be equivalent to waiting till the next Ses. 
sion. This, he conceived, would be objec. 
tionable, as he believed that this would 
tend more than any other measure to ame- 
liorate the condition of the country. 
Lorp MONTEAGLE felt so strongly 
the necessity of some such remedy as that 
intended by his noble and learned Friend 
the Lord Chancellor, that he should be 
most adverse to resort to any course which 
would retard it; but the rea! matter before 
them was to consider these Amendments, 
which made this Bill so entirely and essenti- 
ally different from that which had been 
sent down from that House, that the noble 
Lord opposite in describing the change had 








to the consideration of a Select Committee. | rather understated his case than otherwise. 


He considered the original object of the! It should be remembered that it was pro- 
Bill a wise and a judicious one; but for the posed in the Session before that, that some 
reasons he had stated he thought that the | measure of the kind should be introduced; 
alterations subsequently made in it re-| the Government, therefore, had had the re- 
quired full and mature consideration. The | mainder of that year, and the whole of last 


noble Lord moved an Amendment— 

*“*That the said Bill be now referred to a Se- 
lect Committee te consider of the said Amend- 
ments, and to report to the House.” 

The Eart of WICKLOW felt sur- 
prised at the nature of the Amendment 
proposed by the noble Lord after the state- 
ment which he had made. The noble and 
learned Lord had gone into the history of 
the measure, and had clearly shown that 
the Amendments made by the Commons 
were in conformity with the principle of 
the Bill as originally introduced. All that 
was left for them, then, was to say whether 
or not they would reject this Bill, the prin- 
ciple of which had already received the al- 
most unanimous assent of the House. The 
Bill certainly had come back from the other 
House with Amendments; but these had 
received the sanction of the noble and 


| year, and several months of the present 
Session, to consider the subject before they 
brought in the measure; and when it was 
introduced it was duly considered, and had 
been sent to the other House with almost 
the unanimous assent of their Lordships. 
How, then, was it that these Amendments 
were not proposed by the Government till 
the Bill had gone to the other House of 
Parliament ? He asked why they were 
not admitted before by the Government, 
for in point of fact some of them were pr0- 
posed in that House, not to be sure, m 
their present shape, but in a mitigated 
form? One, in particular, was pro 

by himself, relative to the part which the 
Court of Chancery was to take in the 
working of the measure; but his proposal 
was rejected with all the authority which 
the noble and learned Lord o= the wook 
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sack could exert. He never recollected a 
Bill which had returned from the other 
House so essentially changed as the pre- 
gent; and it should be remembered that 
this Bill involved the interests of a nume- 
yous class, as well as an immense amount 
of property. The proper course would 
have been, when such extensive changes 
were resolved upon, to withdraw the pre- 
sent measure, and bring in another, which 
would then, by the forms of Parliament, 
have been subjected to the cool and deli- 
berate consideration of their Lordships, in- 
stead of the single vote which they were 
now called upon to give. He objected to 
their passing the Billin its present shape 
without having an opportunity of consult- 
ing those most interested in its provisions; 
and he was favourable to the proposal of 
the noble Lord for sending it to a Select 
Committee, because jt would afford full 
time for consideration. Was it just, he 
would ask, that they should be called upon 
to pass a Bill such as the present, without 
having had any opportunity of consulting 
those persons in Ireland the best able to 
give asound opinion on the subject ? 
Under the enactments of this Bill, the 
property of an Irish landlord might be 
sold without his consent at the present 
time, when it could not possibly realise 
anything like its value, from the state of 
excitement which existed in that country. 
With respect to the proposition made by 
his noble Friend, he would only observe, 
that all that his noble Friend required was 
an opportunity of duly considering the 
Amendments introduced elsewhere, and this 
was in perfect conformity with good faith, 
as there was no intention of going beyond 
the object stated. He confessed that he 
should like the question postponed until 
they had had an opportunity of getting the 
opinion of lawyers and others in Ireland, 
well able to give opinions on the subject 
from practical experience. If he believed 
that his noble Friend opposite by his 


Amendment meant to reject the Bill, he | 


should not support the proposition; but he 
felt convinced that such was not the inten- 
tion of his noble Friend. 

The Earn of DEVON said, that he 
found in the Bill then before the House 
the most essential clauses, as well as the 
preamble, of the measure introduced into 
that House; but alterations and additions 
of detail had been introduced which they 
Were now called upon to consider. The 
Bill as it passed that House was described 
48 measure for facilitating the sale of En- 
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| cumbered Estates. The same subject which 
| that House had in view was that adopted 
by the House of Commons; and he thought 
that they proposed to effect it in a way 
much less expensive than by resorting to 
the Court of Chancery, and still in a man- 
ner affording equal security as if they re- 
sorted to that court. The question then 
was, as to whether these Amendments were 
of such a nature as to deserve the animad- 
versions of that House? He thought that 
they did not. Noble Lords had complained 
of the number of new clauses introduced; 
but in cases in which it was not deemed 
expedient to apply to the Court of Chan- 
cery, it was necessary that a great num- 
ber of provisions should be introduced with 
reference to the notices which it would be 
necessary to give, and thus the number of 
clauses was necessarily increased. It could 
not, however, be seriously contended that 
the clauses were of a nature not to be 
easily comprehended. 

The Ear. of ELLENBOROUGH felt 
it to be impossible at that period of the 
Session, and in the absence of so many 
Irish Peers, to agree to the proposition 
now made by the Government. He felt 
that it was impossible that they could go 
into these new questions with so little 
notice, involving as they did so many 
complicated subjects, in the absence of 
nearly all of those most deeply interested 
in the subject, and who were best ac- 
quainted with the matter. THe believed 
that the Bill, as sent down to the other 
House, had been almost unanimously 
agreed to, with some slight exceptions 
as introduced by the noble and learned 
Lord on the woolsack. It was clear, 
then, that the House was prepared to give 
every reasonable facility to the sale of en- 
cumbered estates in Ireland; but by the 
Amendments as introduced into the Bill, 
they were called upon to give every unrea- 
sonable facility to the sale of Irish estates. 
A desire evidently existed to get rid of 
the present race of Irish landholders. He 
knew of no body of men who had been sub- 
ject to greater abuse; they were suffering 
under the errors of those who preceded 
them, and notwithstanding the difficulties 
in which they were placed, and indeed, on 
the whole, considering existing cireum- 
stances, he felt that they had conducted 
themselves a great deal better than most 
English landlords would probably have 
done. He would ask whether there was 
equal security in the sale of estates without 
going to Chancery as in doing so? He felt 
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that the new clauses in this Bill did not 
afford that security which was requisite, 
and he also felt that at that period of the 
Session they could not fully examine the 
changes which it was proposed to make; 
and yet they were asked to agree to those 
Amendments without having time to con- 
sider whether the securities under which 
estates were to be sold in terms of those 
Amendments were as valuable as those 
which the Bill originally gave. The House 
of Commons made another most important 
alteration in the Bill. He alluded to that 
important omission which had been made, 
which was a great security in the measure, 
and which was mainly relied on in that 
House—the provision by which it was en- 
acted, that an estate must be sold for a 
sufficient amount to discharge the incum- 
brance on it. This provision had been 
removed from the latter part of the Bill, 
and estates might be sold at the amount of 
the declared value of the surveyor appoint- 
ed by the Court of Chancery. In most 
eases the owners, and in some the incum- 
brancers, would, under this Bill, be .de- 
frauded. The noble Earl who had spoken 
last had referred to the notices. Of what 
use were notices? They would not give 


the person who received them any means 
of stopping the sale, unless, indeed, he 
were able to allege something which was 


obviously fraudulent. The mere circum- 
stance that an estate was likely to be sold 
at too low a price, because so many other 
estates were being brought into the mar- 
ket, would not induce the Lord Chancellor 
to prevent the sale. The policy of the Act 


was to encourage sales; and, in accordance | 
with that policy, the Lord Chancellor, un- | 
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would tend to improvement. Generally 
speaking, the old proprietor of the soil was 
infinitely preferable as a proprietor to 4 
new comer. It would be found that of the 
two the former paid the greatest regard to 
the interest of the tenant; and he would 
rather see the land remain where it was, 
than see it transferred to Englishmen, who 
were much more ignorant of the habits and 
feelings of the people than even the exist. 
ing proprietors. He would suggest that 
words should be inserted in the Bill re. 
quiring that land should not be sold under 
its operation for less than twenty years’ 
purchase, calculated upon the net rental of 
the property, exclusive of all outgoings and 
charges. By adopting that Amendment, 
their Lordships would afford some security 
tothe owner. If they did not afford a real 
security against fraud, a real protection of 
the landlord and the ineumbraneer, in the 
price for which landed property was sold, 
their Lordships would do a great wrong to 
parties who were entitled to consideration, 

The Eart of GLENGALL said, that 
the alterations made in this Bill in the 
House of Commons were so great that he 
did not recollect one example of the same 
kind. The whole matter was one which 
required to be gravely considered; for it 
was totally impossible in a Committee of 
that House, and as the Bill then stood, to 
enter into the voluminous technical details 
with which the Bill had been hampered. 
Since the previous Friday he had done his 
best to understand the details of the clauses 
added by the House of Commons; but it 
was impossible for any man who was not 8 
lawyer to master them within so short a 
period. Ie had a great number of amend- 


less there were collusion and fraud, must | ments to propose, which had been prepared 
acquiesce in the sale, in spite of objections | within a brief space of time. He should 


on the part of the owners. 


fact, any one having a mortgage of 200l. | try. 


In point of } do his best to perform his duty to his coun- 


He did not care whether he was con- 


on an estate might put the Bill in motion; | sidered factious or not; he regarded the 
1,0007. would suffice to put it in motion as | Bill as a Bill of robbery, and faction was 
regarded five estates, and 10,0001. as re-} as good against robbery as anything else. 
garded fifty estates. Thus their Lord-| It was a downright cruelty, an outrage, 
ships would perceive how a small company | and an injustice to the Irish landlord, to 
might, by means of the simultaneous dis- | bring forward this new Bill, the object of 
posal of a number of estates, inflict injury | which was to drive estates into the market 
not only on the owners, but even on the | when it was perfectly impracticable to ob- 
bond fide encumbrancers of an estate. | tain a proper price for them. Only a few 
There were undoubtedly many cases in| days ago an estate was sold in Tipperary, 
which the cireumstance of an English gen- | which a year ago was offered for 25,0001., 
tleman with a large capital, becoming the | and was notoriously worth 35,0001; it was 
purchaser of property in Ireland, would | actually sold for 16,0007. He knew an- 
lead to the improvement both of the pro-| other estate in the county of Waterford, 
perty and of the neighbourhood; but he | which had been worth 40,0001., for which 
did not believe that purchases thus effected | 15,0001. had recently been offered: if the 
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estate had been sold for that sum, all the 
creditors except the first incumbrancer 
would have got nothing. If this Bill pass- 
ed, nine-tenths of those who now stood by 
the British connexion, who were now loyal 
and well affected, might change their opin- 
jons, when they saw that the Legislature 
had driven their estates into the market, 
and that they were about to be plundered 
of the fair value of their property. This 
Bill had, he believed, in its present form, 
been partly got up at the solicitation of a 
body of persons, consisting in part of Qua- 
kers, who had concocted a scheme for pur- 
chasing estates in Ireland when they were 
to be had at the lowest possible price. 
There were six principals in concoction 
with the plan; and these persons had cir- 
culated amongst their Lordships a paper 
of a most suspicious character, entreating 
their Lordships to pass the Bill as amend- 
ed. What business was it to these English 
Quakers, whether their Lordships passed 
the Bill or not? They had no property 
whatever in Ireland; but their plan was to 
drive great quantities of Irish land into the 
market, in order that they might purchase 
itat a very inadequate price. Did these 
Quakers, having handsome residences and 


considerable property, bath in the funds 
and in land in this country, did they want 


to reside in Ireland? This question was 
an important one; for their Lordships had 
been told, that if they consented to pass this 
Bill, the property sold would be purchased 
by persons who would probably reside upon 
it; and no man would persuade him (the 
Earl of Glengall) that Norwich Quakers 
would go and reside in Waterford, Kilkenny, 
or Tipperary. He believed that the object 
of these persons was to form themselves 
into a company for the purchase of estates, 
in order that after they had made pur- 
chases they might be able to sell land at 
aconsiderable profit. That was the game 
which these parties were playing; and it 
was perfectly well known among persons 
connected with the great offices at the east 
end of the town that such was the inten- 
tion, A most insulting paper had been 
published by this section of the society of 
Quakers. He did not accuse the great 

y of Quakers of entering into the 
scheme; but the half-dozen to whom he 
alluded were, under the cover of the bene- 
Wlence of their brethren, endeavouring to 
obtain possession of Irish estates, in order 
that they might use them for their own 
benefit. He considered this Bill nothing 
more nor less than confiscation; and, by 
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carrying it into operation as it then stood, 
their Lordships would do that which Mr. 
O’Connell was, during nearly the whole of 
his life, attempting to do, namely, effect 
the repeal of the Union, and confiscate the 
property of the Protestant landlords of Ire- 
land. That having been done, our Protes- 
tant Church would not stand very long. It 
was not thus they had dealt with Scotland, 
when she was placed in a somewhat similar 
position: that country was allowed time to 
recover from her misfortunes, and to place 
herself among more prosperous nations. 
Ireland was now plunged in every kind of 
distress. The poor-rates in the poorest 
parts of Ireland were enormous. In four 
unions the land was at that moment pay- 
ing from 12s. to 17s. 9d. in the pound. 
Was that a proper moment for throwing the 
land of those unions into the market ? No 
one would scarcely give a shilling for land 
placed in such a position; and, indeed, the 
only safeguard against confiscation was, 
that no purchasers would be found. One 
of the highest legal authorities in Ireland 
—the Master of the Rolls—had given it 
as his opinion that this was a Bill which 
ought not to pass in anything resembling 
its present shape; and no man had taken 
greater pains, or enjoyed more opportuni- 
ties of making himself familiar with the sub- 
ject. He trusted that their Lordships would 
at least allow the Bill to be referred to a 
Select Committee. The Bill contained a 
great number of clauses which were of a 
most technical nature; and he hoped he 
should not have to say when he went back 
to Ireland, that in a House of Peers not 
composed of persons enough to form a 
House of Commons, a Bill was passed for 
the confiscation of Irish estates. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that the noble Earl who had last spoken 
had implied what he believed was the very 
reverse of the fact, that the Government, 
in introducing the Bill, and noble Lords in 
supporting it, were actuated by a desire to 
get rid of the landed proprietors of Ire- 
land. So far from there being any founda- 
tion for such an assertion, as far as he was 
concerned, it was because he thought the 
Bill would prove advantageous, not only to 
the property of Ireland, but to the actual 
proprietors, that he was anxious to see it 
passed into a law. Let their Lordships 
consider who were the proprietors, and 
what was the claim which they had on that 
Tlouse. The state of landed property in 
Ireland was no new discovery. It had 
been stated again and again, and was ad- 
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mitted two years ago in the other House, 
that a very large proportion of the land of 
Ireland was placed in such a situation that 
none of the duties of property could be 
performed, while all the evils incident to 
such a state of things were endured. Under 
such circumstances the rents were received 
by persons who were unable to manage 
the property advantageously, and who, by 
their position, were tempted to retard that 
prosperity which it was the object of the 
Bill to promote. It was to reform that 
position of affairs, to place property in a 
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condition to enable those who held it to | 


discharge the duties of property; to pro- 
vide for a state of things in which, when 
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away his choice on the one hand, prevent. 
ing him from selling, except for a certain 
number of years’ purchase; and, on the 
other hand, not permitting him to sell that 
portion of his estate which was adapted to 
improvement. He thought, therefore, that 
these two suggestions might be dismissed 
at once, instead of being referred to a Se. 
lect Committee. With regard to the pro. 
visions of the Bill generally, he did not 
pretend to understand any better than the 
noble Earl who spoke last, the techni. 
cal arrangements provided by the Bill, or 
‘to explain how they were adapted to the 
| object. And as the noble Lord had stated 
{that he had not had time to read, and 





rents were received, no portion of them | therefore had not been able to master the 
was applied to the improvement of the} Amendments, he would fairly state that, 
land, while the land was occupied by per-| having had the necessary time, he (the 
sons who did not promote the improvement | Marquess of Lansdowne) did not feel com- 
of the land in any way, but whose condi- | petent to offer an opinion with regard to the 
tion retarded the prosperity of the country | technical bearing of the clauses, which had 
—that the measure had been introduced. | received the attention and approbation of 


The noble Ear! opposite (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) doubted whether the provisions 
of the Bill were wisely framed with a 
view to their object. The noble Earl, | 


those who were infinitely better able to 
judge on such a subject than himself. When 
noble Lords said that they had not had time 
to consider the Amendments, and spoke of 


| 


however, had thrown out only two sugges- | them as if they had come upon them like 
tions for the improvement of the Bill; and | a thunderbolt, he must remind them that 


those suggestions, if acted upon and intro- | the Bill was brought up not two but six 
duced into the Bill as amendments, would, | days since; and, moreover, he would ask, 


he conceived, be injurious to the pro- 
prietor, and transfer the means which he 


would have of disposing of his estate ad- | 


vantageously. 
sitions made by the noble Earl? First, 
he proposed that a proprietor should not be 
allowed, by means of the sale under this 
Bill of a part of his property, to pay off a 
particular encumbrance, but that he should 
be compelled to sell enough to pay off at 
once the whole of his encumbrances. Did 
not that impose on the proprietor a limit 
which might be exceedingly injurious to 
him? By parting with a portion of his 
estate, a proprietor might be enabled to 
secure increased cultivation, and to effect 
great improvements on his property; and to 
say that he should sell the whole estate, and 
not an outlying portion of it, which might 
suffice for the purpose of improvement, ap- 
peared to him (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
extremely undesirable. Then, again, the 
noble Earl suggested that parties should 
not be allowed to sell an estate under twen- 
ty years’ purchase. Why deprive a proprie- 
tor of the benefit of a sale which could not 
be effected under twenty years’ purchase ? 
You could not place a landowner in a more 
disadvantageous position than by taking 


What were the two propo- | 


| whether they were to be so completely the 
| victims of forms and rules that they must 
remain in perfect ignorance of what was 
passing in the Honse of Commons? When 
'the Votes and Proceedings of the House 
of Commons were sent to them daily, how 
| could their Lordships remain blind to what 
was passing in that House? If at theend 
of the Session noble Lords wilfully shut 
their eyes to the information which poured 
in upon them, though it was not technically 
on the table, they were not entitled to ask 
for the delay of a measure which had for 
the last two years been admitted to be one 
of urgent importance as regarded the in- 
terests of Ireland. He had never seen 
measure brought before that House with 
such a weight of that peculiar authority 
which was required to give it foree, and to 
inspire their Lordships with confidence m 
the justice, skill, and propriety with which 
it was framed. There were in that House 
law Lords, who had filled the highest judi- 
cial offices—who had been members of one 
Government, or of another Government, of 
of no Government at all; but who resem- 
bled each other in this, that they were led 
by the particular habit and frame of their 
minds, and by the judicial functions whie 
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they exercised, to watch with suspicious 
vigilance everything which bore the cha- 
racter of an invasion of property, direct or 
indirect; and every one of these learned 
Lords was either in favour of the Bill, or 
else considered the objections to it so utterly 
trifling and insignificant that they had not 
thought it worth their while to stay for the 
urpose of urging them. He might there- 
fore say that every legal authority—past, 
present, and future—was in favour of the 
provisions of the Bill. He apprehended 
that so long as a Bill was going through 
either House of Parliament it was the duty 
of all of them, if they saw any means of 
advancing its objects, or of removing any 
obstacles that might obstruct its operation, 
todo so. That, he conceived, was all that 
had been done on the present occasion; and 
he was only repeating what had been al- 
ready so well stated by the noble Earl be- 
low him, when he declared that no new 
principle whatever was introduced by these 
Amendments. On the contrary, they were 
only calculated to carry out effectually the 
principle of the Bill, as the Bill already 
stool—that principle being to facilitate the 
sale of property when that property was so 
encumbered as to prevent the proprietor 


from exercising his rights over it. He 
would next refer to an objection that had 
been raised with respect to the influence 
which might be exercised over an encum- 
bered property by a mortgagee to the ex- 


tent of 2001. He would remind their 
Lordships that if those powers were put 
into action for any improper purpose, the 
landlord had at all times an opportunity of 
correcting the evil, for it was provided that 
even with respect to the proceedings of a 
mortgagee fur 200/., the landlord should 
receive six months’ notice; and during 
those six months, if all the rest of the pro- 
perty were put in jeopardy to pay off this 
small amount, the other mortgagees could 
assist him in paying it. Reference had 
been made by the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Glengall) to the parties who might 
become purchasers of the encumbered es- 
tates; but whether those individuals were 
Irishmen or Englishmen, or even suppose 
they were all Quakers, as had been sug- 
gested by the noble Earl, could he object, 
by their buying property in Ireland, to 
make purchases—profitable to themselves 
ifhe would, but which would be also pro- 
fitable to the country by the investment of 
capital in its soil? He trusted that this 
measure would produce that effect when 
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brought into operation, and hoped that their 
Lordships would as speedily as possible 
adopt the Amendments. 

Lorp STANLEY remarked, that the 
noble Marquess had referred, in support of 
his views, to the high authority of certain 
noble and learned Lords in that House; 
and he (Lord Stanley) would speak with 
the utmost respect of their high legal char- 
acter; but the noble Marquess did not ex- 
plain why two of those noble Lords, at 
half-past seven o’clock on that evening, 
had thought it more agreeable to be else- 
where than attending their duty in that 
House. With regard to the noble Lord on 
the woolsack, as well as with respect to 
the noble Lord who had been Chancellor 
of Ireland (Lord Campbell), he entertained 
the most sincere and unfeigned respect for 
their opinion; and he had the satisfaction 
on this occasion of citing their own autho- 
rity against their own authority, and of 
reminding them that the very Amendments 
they now agreed to adopt were the Amend- 
ments suggested to their consideration on 
the debate on the Bill in that House, and 
by them rejected. He would be willing to 
surrender up any objection he might enter- 
tain regarding this Bill, if any of those 
noble and learned Lords would get up in 
his place and say he thought it would be 
just or expedient to apply to England or 
to Scotland the measure which was now 
proposed to be applied to Ireland. The 
noble Marquess said they had had sufficient 
time to consider those Amendments since 
the time they were printed for the consid- 
eration of the other House of Parliament; 
but he (Lord Stanley) begged to protest 
against the doctrine that it was part of 
their Lordships’ duty to examine, day by 
day, all the Amendments made either by 
Government or any other persons in the 
House of Commons. It was; he submit- 
ted, no part of their Lordships’ duty to 
examine into such matters, or to consider 
any measure until it was duly before the 
House. They were not to consider a Bill 
at a time when no petition could be pre- 
sented against it, and when it could not be 
discussed; on the contrary, they should 
have full time for deliberation after a mea- 
sure was formally brought under the con- 
sideration of their Lordships’ House. He 
did not wish to delay this Bill; but he re- 
spected so much the opinions of the noble 
and learned Lords to whom reference had 
been made, that he should wish to hear 
more in detail an explanation of the views 
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they now entertained with respect to the! 
Amendments introduced into this Bill. If, 
a Committee were granted, they could | 
hear their opinion as to the working of the 
details of those Amendments, which now, 
on a short notice, were proposed for their 
consideration. Feeling that this measure 
had not received a fair discussion, and that 
unless it was referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, it could not be fairly discussed, he 
should not discharge his duty if he did not 
take the sense of their Lordships’ House 
on the question, that a Select Committee 
be appointed to take into consideration 
the Amendments introduced in the House 
of Commons. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR begged to 
refer to the assertion made by the noble 
Lord who had just sat down, with respect 
to what had taken place on the discussion 
of the Bill in that House. He said it had 
been suggested that Amendments corre- 
sponding with the Amendments introduced 
in the House of Commons should be adopt- 
ed, and that the proposition was rejected. 
He would leave it to those noble Lords who 
were present at that discussion to say if 
they had heard such a proposition. He} 
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resorted to if the parties did not settle the 
matter amongst themselves, and therefore 
the intervention of the Court of Chancery 
was not absolutely necessary. 

After a few words from Lord Monn. 
EAGLE, 

Lorp LANGDALE: My Lords, in con. 
sidering these Amendments, it is impor- 
tant to distinguish between the principle 
of the Bill, and the means which are pro- 
posed to give practical effect to that prin. 
ciple. It appears by the title, by the re. 
cital, and by the nature of the proposed en- 
actment, that the object of the Bill is “ to 
facilitate the sale of encumbered estates 
in Ireland.”” But this expression, which 
correctly states the immediate object of 
the Bill, cannot be said to characterise its 
principle, unless it be added that the en. 
cumbered estates of which the Bill is in- 
tended to facilitate the sale, need not be 
subject to any contract forsale. The Bill 
proposes to facilitate the sale of encum- 
bered estates, in cases where no contract 
for sale exists between the owner of the 
estate and the encumbrancer upon it. In 
this respect it may, as it seems to me, be 
not improperly designated as an arbitrary 


certainly never did, nor did he conceive | measure—a measure proposed to be adopt- 
any Member of their Lordships’ House. If | ed, not because the persons entitled to the 
the noble Lord had had a private conversa- | estates and the encumbrances upon them 


tion with him on the subject, he must have 
misapprehended what he had said; and in 
the course of his speech he showed that he 
must have misunderstood it. What had 
been suggested was this, that instead of 
sending the cases that might arise to the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland, it would be 
convenient to establish another jurisdiction 
to do the duty. Feeling that the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland had time to perform 
the duty, and feeling also that great ex- 


have entered into contracts of which they 
wish to facilitate the execution, but be- 
cause the payment of debts charged on 
estates in Ireland can scarcely be enforced; 
and on the ground, as the noble Marquess 
has stated, that in Ireland encumbered 
estates are so situated, and the rights to 
them so complicated, that the duties, the 
performance of which is justly expected 
from the owners of property, cannot be 
performed by those among whom the rights 





pense would be incurred by keeping up a|are divided. With a view, therefore, 
separate jurisdiction, he (the Lord Chan- | to secure the payment of debts which 
cellor) did not feel disposed to burden the | cannot otherwise be obtained, and to 
public at large or the proprietors of the | facilitate the means of acquiring unen- 
estates in question by establishing a new | cumbered estates, in the owners of which 
jurisdiction. It was said that this was|the rights and the duties of property, a8 
now a new Bill; but the fact was, that the | they have been called, may be united, it 
old Bill remained (with one or two altera-| has been thought desirable to provide for 
tions) precisely as it left that House. It} the conversion of encumbered estates into 
was true the House of Commons added to/| money, giving to the purchasers unem- 
it another provision; but the Bill, as it | cumbered titles, and throwing the encum- 
left their Lordships’ House, remained al-| brances and charges, as far as can be, 
most untouched. There was no alteration | exclusively upon the money produced by 
in the opinions of those who advoeated the | the sales. And this object has been thought 
Bill in that House; for by the Amendments | so important as to make it desirable to carry 
it was merely proposed that the reference | it into effect even in cases where the parties 
to the Court of Chancery should only be | have not contracted to sell; and for this pu 
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se to enable some persons interested to 
enforce sales against the will of other per- 
sons interested, who are not by contract, or 
in the present state of the law, under any 
obligation to sell or submit toasale. It 
js in this view, and, as I conceive, in this 
view only, that the present measure can be 
called arbitrary—in this view only, that 
the measure can be open to most of the 
observations of the noble Earl (Earl of 
Glengall), who, in the warmth of his feelings 
has spoken in the way he has, of robbery 
and confiscation. How the application of 
the debtor’s estate in payment of creditors 
who have lawful charges upon it, can be 
called robbery and confiscation, it is for 
him, if he so defines it, to explain; but I can 
understand his complaint if he founds it 
on the interference of the Legislature with 
the property of private individuals against 
their consent and will, and in the absence 
of contract. I cannot say that I am 
friendly to this sort of interference with 
private rights and contracts by legislative 
and sovereign power—no one has been 
more jealous than I have been of the 
powers conferred for the purpose of en- 
forcing such interference. But it should 
be observed that the interference in such 
acase as the present, is of the same sort 
and character as all other legislative inter- 
ference with private property for public 
purposes; and because this interference is 
intended to secure the payment of debts, 
or the performance of private obligation, 
which would not otherwise be performed, 
it is not more, but somewhat less, objec- 
tionable than the interference with private 
property and contract which is authorised 
by Acts for railways, docks, or other public 
works—Acts which enable the persons who 
execute such works to seize and appropri- 
ate any man’s private property on the 
ground that it is required for the purpose 
of a work sanctioned by the authority 
of Parliament, in its view of some real or 
supposed benefit to the public. The pre- 
sent Bill no more deserves the epithets of 
robbery and confiscation, than any railway 
or dock Bill, or other Bill of the like kind. 
The denunciations of the noble Earl would 
be equally applicable to all such cases; but 
in truth, the subject in this point of view 
—the question whether the principle of 
the Bill ought or ought not to be adopted 
—is not now properly under our considera- 
tion, The principle of interference with 
the property of individuals in the absence 
of contract, was adopted by this House be- 
fore it sent the Bill to the Commons; it 
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was approved by the Commons before they 
prepared their Amendments, and sent them 
up to your Lordships; and in considering 
those Amendments, I apprehend that we 
ought to proceed on the ground that the 
principle has been approved and agreed 
upon by both Houses, and is not now the 
proper subject of argument and discussion. 
What then are the proposed means of giv- 
ing practical effect to the admitted princi- 
ple? In this House as the Bill passed, 
orders in Chancery, to be obtained in the 
manner pointed out, were the means pro- 
posed to carry the principle into operation. 
The Commons not interfering with the 
principle of the Bill, have considered that 
the sale of encumbered estates in Ireland 
may be facilitated by other means as well 
as by orders in Chancery; and they propose 
by their Amendments to provide for such 
sales, without such orders, by a system of 
notices, accompanied with various cautions 
and provisions intended to prevent the sales 
of the estates being effected for less than the 
real value in money. The noble Earl op- 
posite (the Earl of Ellenborough) who has 
addressed himself to the proper subject of 
the debate, has considered that these cau- 
tions and provisions are not sufficient to 
answer the intended purpose; and though 
I cannot concur in his arguments, I will- 
ingly acknowledge their relevancy. He 
at least has not attempted any evasion, by 
suggesting that a new Bill was submitted 
to the consideration of the House. I con- 
fess that to me it is a little strange that 
any noble Lord should suppose that Amend- 
ments admitting the principle of the Bill, 
and not rejecting the particular means 
proposed by your Lordships for effecting 
the object of the Bill, but proposing addi- 
tional means for effecting the same object, 
should be considered as a new Bill. They 
do not constitute a new Bill, or any thing 
like a new Bill. What is proposed, is in 
perfect accordance with the principle of 
the Bill as it was framed when it left this 
House; and it is proposed to adopt not a 
new and substituted process for that which 
was adopted by this House, but an addi- 
tional process for securing the same object, 
namely, facilitating the sale of encumbered 
estates not contracted to be sold, for the 
best price which can be obtained. The real 
question, therefore, to be considered is, whe- 
ther the provisions contained in the Amend- 
ments are calculated to secure that object. 
The nature of those provisions has been suf- 
ficiently explained by my noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack. It is quite un- 
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necessary for me to detail them further; 
and without troubling your Lordships with 
any argument, I shall merely state as the 
result of my own consideration of the 
Amendments, that I entertain considerable 
doubt whether the cautious provisions pro- 
vided by the Commons to prevent sales for 
less than the value, are not only more than 
are necessary to effect the object, but so 
stringent as to impair the efficacy of the 
additional process which the Amendments 
are intended to provide. Considering the 
caveats, the notices (sometimes difficult, 
if not impossible, to serve), the valuations, 
the five years to elapse before a perfect 
and unimpeachable title can be obtained, 
the liabilities as for breaches of trust, and 
the powers given to redeem— it is ma- 
nifest that the obstacles to sales under 
these provisions are very great—perhaps 
they may in their application be found so 
great, in many cases where there is con- 
siderable complication, as to make the pro- 
posed additional process impracticabie, and 
to leave to those who desire to have the 
benefit of the Act, that particular mode 
only of obtaining it which was at first 
— by your Lordships. A noble Lord 

as asked, would any one propose such a 
measure as this for England? It may be 
a sufficient answer to that question to say, 
that those who think this measure right 
for Ireland, might reasonably propose it 
for England, if England were in the situ- 
ation and circumstances of Ireland—if in 
England the titles to land and to the en- 
cumbrances and charges on land, were in 
such a state of intricacy and complication, 
that (to the extent which now unhappily 
exists in Ireland) payment of the charges 
could not be obtained, and the duties at- 
tached to property could not be performed. 
In England, contracts providing for the 
sale of encumbered lands are frequent, per- 
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less complicated and obstructive means of 
precaution than are here provided. My 
Lords, I fear that the precautionary pro. 
visions contained in the Amendments are 
so stringent that they derogate unnecessa- 
rily from the intended efficacy of the mode 
of proceeding they authorise. I am satis. 
fied that the measure, accompanied by such 
precautions, affords no ground whatever 
for the alarms expressed by the noble Lords 
opposite. 

After a few words from the Earl of 
GLENGALL, 

The LORD CHANCELLOR put the 
question, whether the words proposed to be 
left out shall stand part of the Motion? 
House divided :—Contents 28; Not Con- 
tents 10: Majority 18. 


List of the Contents. 


Minto 

Shaftesbury 

Waldegrave. 
Barons. 


Duke. 
Norfolk. 
MarqueEssEs. 
Lansdowne 
Headfort 
Clanricarde. 
Ears. 
Auckland 
Granville 
Grey 
Wicklow 
Strafford 
Devon 
Morley 


Byron 
Beaumont 
Saye and Sele 
Campbell 
Camoys 
Cottenham 
Foley 
Elphinstone 
Langdale 
Sudeley 
Spencer Wrottesley 
Fortescue Eddisbury. 
List of the Nor-Contents. 


VISCOUNT. 
Hawarden. 


EARLS. 
Warwick 
Malmesbury 
Ellenborough 
Eglinton 
Mounteashell 
Glengall. 


BARONS, 
Stanley 
Redesdale 
Monteagle. 


Paired off. 

AGAINST. 
Earl of Orkney 
Lord Feversham 


FOR. 
Ear! of Camperdown 
| Earl of Sefton 





| Lord Poltimore 


haps so frequent as to make such a mea- 


gested, the difficulty would be to feel con- 


. | Earl of Zetland 
sure as this unnecessary; and upon such a 


proposal with respect to England as is sug- | 


Lord Cremorne 

Earl of Scarborough 

Ear! Fitzhardinge 
arl of Effingham 


vinced that the circumstances of the case a 

Aba | Lord Lilford 
were such as to make the application of the | [ord Bateman 
principle of this Bill proper and expedient. | Viscount Clifden 


If it were demonstrated that such a Bill | 
was expedient for England, I do not say | 


that I should venture to propose a Bill in 


the exact terms of this Bill; but I think | 


Ear! of Claremont 
Lord Stafford 
Bishop of Norwich 
Earl Verulam 
Earl Radnor 


that I should venture to propose enact- | Lord Hatherton 


ments still more directly and avowedl 
founded upon the principle of this Bill, and, 
taking all just care to secure sales at pro- 
per value, proceed to sell the estates with 


y | 


| Bishop of Hereford 


Bishop of Manchester 


Bishop of Durham 
Lord Colborne 
Lord Milford 


Lord Bolton 

Duke of Richmond 
Lord De Ros 

Lord De Freyne 
Earl of Munster 
Ear! of Cardigan 
Lord Wynford 

Earl Poulet 

Lord Forester 
Viscount Canterbury 
Marquess of Ely 
Earl Digby 

Ear! of Harrowby 
Lord Downes 

Lord Templemore 
Lord Colchester 
Lord Sondes 

Lord Doneraile 
Marquess of Salisbury 
Duke of Cleveland 
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Then the House proceeded to take the 
said Amendments into consideration. Some 
Amendments to the Commons’ Amend- 
ments moved, and disagreed to. Com- 
mons’ Amendments agrecd to. A message 
gent to the Commons to acquaint them 
therewith. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 31, 1848. 


Minutes.] Puetic Bints.—1° Turnpike Act Continu- 
ance; Westminster Improvements. 

9% London (City) Small Debts; Highway Rates; Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court; Clerks of the Peace (Dublin); Fisheries 
(Ireland); Loan Societies; Proclamations on Fines, 
Court of Common Pleas; Dublin Police; Assessionable 
Manors Commissioners (Duchies of Cornwall and Lan- 
caster). 

Reported.—Poor Law Union Charges (No. 2) ; Coastabu- 
lary Force (Ireland). 

5° and passed:—Reproductive Loan Fund Institution 
(Ireland); Juvenile Offenders (Ireland); Land Tax 
Commissioners’ Names; Regent’s Quadrant Colonnade; 
Rum, &c. Duties; Parliamentary Electors. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Lushington, from Edward 
Swift, and Others, from several Places, for the Adoption of 
Universal Suffrage.—By Viscount Melgund, from the 
Sugar Refiners of Glasgow and Greenock, against the 
Admission of Foreign Refined Sugar.—By Mr. M‘Gregor, 
from Henry Bristow, a Lieutenant Colonel in the British 
Amy, complaining of his Expulsion from Spain.—By 
Mr. Corbally, from the High Sheriff and Grand Jury of 
the County of Meath, respecting various Depredations by 
Killing Cattle, Sheep, &c.—By Mr. Leslie, from Mona- 
ghan, for the Abolition of the Office of Coroner (Ireland). 
—By Sir R. Ferguson, from Donegal, for Inquiry re- 
specting the Poor Law (Ireland).—By Mr. Archibald 
Hastie, from Ratepayers of Paisley, in favour of an 
Amendment to the Poor Law (Scotland).—By Dr. Bow- 
ting, from the Guardians of the Bolton Union, Lan- 
cashire, in favour of the Poor Law Union Charges Bill.— 
By Colonel Damer, from Shi and Par » in 
the King’s County, plaining of the Stoppage of the 
Publie Works (!reland).—By Mr. William Lockhart, 
from the Kirk Officers, within the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
against the Registering of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
(Scotiand) Bill—By Mr. Alexander Hastie, from the 
Directors of the Paisley Atheneum, against the Scientific 
Societies Bill. 








FARMERS’ ESTATES SOCIETY (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

House went into Committee. 

Clause 1 was postponed. 

Clauses from 2 to 12 agreed to. 

On Clause 13, 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, that by the Bill 
a8 it at present stood, if the company pur- 
chased an estate on which there were 
farms of less than 30 acres in extent, they 
would have to get rid of those occupying 
tenants before they could sell the land. 
Remembering that nine-tenths of the farms 
of Ireland were under thirty acres, he 
thought the principle was so important 
that he should take the sense of the House 
Upon it, 
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On the question that the word “ occu- 
pier’’ stand part of the clause, the House 
divided :—Ayes 51; Noes3: Majority 48, 


List of the AYEs. 


Adair, R. A. S. 
Arkwright, G. 
Armstrong, R. B, 
Baldwin, C. B. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Brown, W. 

Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Buller, C. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 


Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 


Duncan, G. 
Duncuft, J. 

Dunne, F. P. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Fagan, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 


FitzPatrick, rt, hn. J.W. 


Fortescue, C. 
Fox, R. M. 
French, F. 
Fuller, A. E. 


Gladstone, rt. hn. W, E. 


Grace, O. D. J. 
Greene, J. 
Hall, Sir B, 


Henley, J. W. 
Hobhouse, 'T. B. 
Howard, P. H. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 
Langston, J. H,. 
Lockhart, W. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Palmer, R. 
Pigott, F. 
Pinney, W. 
Ricardo, O. 
Seymour, Lord 
Somerville, rt. hn. SirW. 
Spooner, R. 
Thornely, T. 
Vane, Lord I, 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Wall, C. B. 
Watkins, Col. 
Vyvill, M. 
TELLERS, 
Monsell, W. 
Statford, A. 


List of the Noxs. 


Crawford, W.S. 
Thompson, Col. 
Wilson, M. 


TELLERS, 
O'Connor, F. 
Serope, I. 





Clause agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Committee to sit again. 


SUGAR DUTIES (No. 2) BILL. 


House in Committee. 

The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER considered it necessary to state, at 
the earliest possible opportunity, the course 
the Government proposed to pursue with 
regard to this subject, and the reasons 
which had induced them to adopt that 
course. With regard to some inaccuracies 
which had been pointed out in one of the 
schedules, as to the duties upon refined 
sugar and upon brown clayed sugar the pro- 
duce of colonies, they might be corrected 
in Committee. The principal alteration 
which had been made, and which was 
shown in the paper delivered to Members 
of that House, was the consolidation of the 
duties upon double and single refined 
sugar. He was sorry to say that the re- 
sult of the communications he had had with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Westbury 
(Mr. J. Wilson), and which they had to- 
gether had with sugar refiners, had led the 
Government to conclude that, at present, 
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they could not introduce a measure allow- 
ing the refining of sugar in bond. He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was far 
from underrating the importance of such a 
measure, if it could be carried into effect 
with due regard to the interests of the re- 
venue and of those concerned in the sugar 
refining trade; but no pains had been 
spared by the Government in obtaining in- 
formation on the subject, and the result 
was that they could not see their way to a 
practical and satisfactory measure. Such 
a measure to be satisfactory to all par- 
ties must be a compulsory measure. It 
must not only provide that persons might 
be permitted to refine in bond, but, if re- 
fining in bond were permitted, it must also 
be required that all refining be carried on 
in bond. He thought it must be evident 
that the main object sought by refining in 
bond was to get rid of the disadvantages 
of what were called “ the uniform duties 
upon all classes,’’ and to substitute what 
would be equivalent to an ad valorem 
duty; but he did not think this object 
would be effected by sucha measure. Such 
a measure would not be fair unless it was 
compulsory; everything that came out of 
the refinery must be subject to some duty 
or other. One objection which had been 
taken to such a measure was (as we un- 
derstood) that, as it would impose a duty 
of some amount on all the produce of the 
refiner, a duty must be levied on molasses 
—an article almost exclusively consumed 
by the poorer classes—which would tend 
to raise its price. If the produce of the 
refiners had been of one deseription, it 
would not have been difficult to deal with 
the matter; but their produce was of four 
or five different kinds, and the difficulty 
was in the apportionment of the duty, 
which would involve questions of extreme 
nicety. He did not see how it would be 
possible to avoid frauds, which would be 
alike detrimental to the revenue, and which 
would give an undue advantage to unfair 
against the fair traders. His hon, Friend 
the Member for Westbury and the Chair- 
man of Excise had, a few days ago, spent 
upwards of seven hours with a deputation 
from the sugar refiners in consulting upon 
this subject; and the conclusion they ar- 
rived at was, that it would be most diffi- 
cult to frame any measure which would 
protect the revenue and the fair trader 
from fraud. In order to obtain satisfactory 
information on this point, the Chairman of 
Excise, accompanied by experienced offi- 
cers, visited, at his request, several sugar 
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refineries, and spent three or four hours jn 
going through some of the largest establish. 
ments in London; and they reported that 
they did not see the possibility of adequately 
securing the revenue, except by imposing 
such restrictions upon the refiners as would 
materially interfere with the course of their 
manufacture. The revenue officers would 
have to watch most strictly every stage of 
the manufacture, and to interfere, to 9 
considerable extent, with the process of 
manufacture. When he found that it would 
be necessary that the system should be 
compulsory, and that the sugar refiners 
themselves saw the necessity of its being 
so, he could not but hesitate to impose 
upon the trade the restrictions which would 
be requisite. The object proposed might 
be of great advantage to some, but there 
were others to be considered also; and he 
did not at present, at any rate, see his 
way to its being effected. If, on further 
consideration, he should see his way to its 
being accomplished with .justice to all par- 
ties, he should be very glad; but, not being 
at present in that position, he did not pro- 
pose to allow sugar to be refined in bond 
for home consumption. The parties to 
whom he had referred had requested that 
the measure should be postponed for this 
Session at least; and he must say that he 
never saw men more anxious to carry out a 
proposed object if it could be done; it was 
only upon further investigation that the 
difficulties were found insuperable. Then, 
with respect to maintaining the distinction 
between double refined and single refined 
sugar, he found that it would be a great 
advantage to the trade to compound the 
two duties into one. All that could be 
asked on the part of the West Indies was, 
that the duty upon the sugar when refined 
should be equal to the duty upon the raw 
sugar, and he believed he had so calculated 
the sum that the former would rather ex- 
ceed the latter. Although under the duty 
as now fixed foreign refined sugar would 
not come in to any great extent, yet it was 
sound policy to admit foreign manufactured 
articles, so as to prevent an undue price of 
articles manufactured at home; and, in- 
deed, having regard to the spirit of liberal- 
ity on which our commercial legislation for 
some years past had been framed, it might 
be said that it would be almost unjust to 
refuse this. The duties he had fixed would, 
he believed, effect this end, without expos 
ing the refiner to any undue competition. 
He proposed, therefore, to impose one duty 
upon all refined sugar, instead of the two 
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ytes. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cuded by moving— 

« That the Duty upon Candy, Brown or White 
refined Sugar, or Sugar rendered by any process 

ual in quality thereto, the growth or produce of 
3 British Possession, should be 17s. 4d.” 

Mr. BARKLY had heard with mingled 
astonishment and regret the announcement 
made by the right hon. Baronet, that after 
all the promises made to the West Indian 
interest, with respect to refining in bond 
being permitted, and all the advantages 
which it was stated would result to them 
from that measure, it was the intention of 
the right hon. Baronet to abandon the plan 
for the present Session. This was a fresh 
instance of that extraordinary vacillation of 
purpose on the part of the present Govern- 
ment which would in future prevent the 
trading interest of this country from placing 
any reliance whatever upon their promises, 
dficially made in that House. This was 
no new measure; it had been always re- 
presented during the Session as one of the 
boons to be given to the West Indian in- 
terest by those who were connected with 
the Government. It was so stated in the 
House by the hon. Member for Westbury 
(Mr. J. Wilson) on the 23rd of June; and 
the statement had been again and again 
confirmed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer also in the House. The next thing 
heard was, that the preliminaries of the 
measure had been settled at an interview 
between the refiners and the Chairman of 
the principal Revenue Board concerned, at 
the office of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; indeed, in the City, the parties in- 
terested in the measure were favoured with 
a paper purporting to be the heads of the 
arrangement then come to. It was only 
upon Saturday last, when gentlemen con- 
nected with the West Indies requested an 
interview with the right hon. Gentleman, 
with a view to offer some suggestions, that 
they were told that he had changed his 
mind, and that there was to be no refining in 
bond. The reasons he had assigned were 
far from satisfactory. It was impossible to 
form so low an estimate of his capabilities 
for office as to suppose that it was only 
after the measure had been talked of for 
weeks, and after the preliminaries of it had 
been settled, that he thought of secing 
vhether the revenue could be made secure 
—whether the measure was practicable; it 
seemed incredible that it should have been 
only on Friday last that the Chairman of 
the Customs ‘and Excise went over a re- 
fnery with that view. There was no diffi- 
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culty in the ease of refining in bond for 
home consumption, any more than for ex- 
portation, which had been allowed for these 
fifteen years. The right hon. Gentleman 
said it would be hard to make the measure 
compulsory, and to impose upon the re- 
finers excise restrictions without their con- 
sent; but who ever asked him to make it 
compulsory ? What was asked was, that 
those who wished to refine in bond, should 
be permitted to make the requisite arrange- 
ments with the Excise. Then, too, as to 
the sudden discovery that it was wrong to 
have two rates of duty upon refined sugar, 
the effect of his striking an average would 
be that the refiners would get a higher 
protection of 2s. a ewt. upon the low de- 
scriptions of refined sugar, of which the 
Dutch principally consisted, and this at 
the expense of the colonial refiner. At 
this late period of the Session, he (Mr. 
Barkly) was not going again to raise the 
question of protection to the colonies; but 
the changes which the Government had 
made in their plan would have warranted 
it. The Economist enumerated the vari- 
ous advantages the West Indians were to 
have bestowed upon them by the Govern- 
ment scheme, and made them seven in 
number; of the whole seven, the West In- 
dians at present could see their way to get- 
ting just two during the Session! Gentle- 
men connected with the West Indies had 
told him (Mr. Barkly), that if his proposi- 
tion had been carried, it might have been 
considered in some sort a settlement of 
the question; whereas the Government 
proposal would leave it open to be fought 
again. 

Mr. CARDWELL had the honour of 
representing some of those who were most 
interested in the question. During the 
whole of the Session they were always 
told, both in Committee and in the House, 
that the system of refining in bond was a 
great advantage to which the West Indians 
might look forward. Now, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, that if the power 
of refining in bond were given at all, it 
should not be optional, but compulsory, 
and that he did not see his way clearly to 
a solution of the difficulties attendant upon 
such a scheme. ‘This was but an unsatis- 
factory answer to the West Indian pro- 
ducer. He did not know what difficulties 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
have met with on communicating with the 
heads of the revenue departments; but if 
they had been made acquainted with this 
whilst the West India Committee was sit- 
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ting, they would have known that there 
was no remedy for the grievance. The 
West Indians had been told, by the Gen- 


tlemen who represented the Government 
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in that Committee, that the three principal | 


measures to which the West Indians had 


to look for redress were the adjustment of | 


the rum duties; the repeal of the naviga- 
tion laws, which, whether for their benefit 
or mot, would assuredly not be carried in 
the present Session; and refining in bond, 
which certainly would have been for the 
benefit of the West Indians, as against 
Cuba and Brazil. Their hopes had been 
buoyed up to the last moment; and now, 
at the eleventh hour, they were told they 
were not to get it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE must deny alto- 
gether the statement of the hon. Member 
for Liverpool, that the Members of the 
Government, when sitting in the Com- 
mittee on the West Indian inquiry, dis- 
tinctly announced their intention of pro- 
posing a plan for allowing the refinery of 
sugar in bond. Although they certainly 
had examined witnesses in that Committee, 
to see how far the measure was practi- 
cable, and might have evinced a great 
anxiety to arrive at that conclusion; yet 
they never did, either as individual Mem- 
bers of the Committee, or still less as in- 
dividual Members of the Government, in- 
timate their determination to take any 
such measure. With respect to the pro- 
posal of allowing sugar to be refined in 
bond, he altogether agreed with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that, if it were 
possible to do so consistently with the se- 
curity of the revenue, it would be a most 
important boon to the West Indian in- 
terest; but he thought his right hon. 
Friend had done his duty in not proposing 
a measure of so much importance unless 
he saw his way more clearly. 

Sm W. CLAY said, in the borough 
which he represented, by far the larger 
proportion of the sugar-refining trade of 
England was concentrated. He had been 
in communication with parties engaged in 
that trade, and he would say, it was after 
the most deliberate investigation of the 
difficulties attending any plan of refining 
in bond, that they had come to the conclu- 
sion that no plan yet presented would ob- 
viate those difficulties, and that it would 
be impossible to prevent fraud alike on the 
revenue and the honest trader without 
such a close, constant, and vexatious in- 
terference of the excise officers as would in 
the highest degree embarrass the proceed- 
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ings of the manufacturers, and enhance 
the cost of the manufacture. 

Mr. GOULBURN begged to confirm 
the statement of his hon. Friend the Mem. 
ber for Liverpool. It was perfectly true 
there was no distinct proposition made to 
that effect in the Committee; but, from 
conversations with the Members of the 
Government, the general belief was, that 
the permission would be granted. 

Resolution agreed to. 

On Schedule 2 being put, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that while 
he could not approve of the proceedings of 
the Government, he could not help adui- 
ring the debonnaire manner in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer came down to 
that House to announce that he was going 
to disappoint the West Indian, the East 
Indian, and the Mauritian interests, by re- 
fusing to concede to them the valuable 
boon which he so faithfully promised to 
them on Monday last. He also could not 
but admire the very light and trivial man- 
ner in which the right hon. Gentleman 
glossed over the ‘little inaccuracies” into 
which he had fallen in his treatment of this 
question. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
the easiest and most cavalier manner pos- 
sible, had pleaded guilty to the indictment 
containing twenty-three counts which he 
had preferred against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He had accused the right hon. 
Gentleman, a few evenings since, of hay- 
ing fallen into twenty-three blunders in the 
original resolutions which he had intro- 
duced with respect to the sugar duties. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in attempting 
last week to rectify these mistakes, fell 
into two more blunders; so that he now 
stood in this position, that after seven 
weeks’ discussion on a question with the 
details of which he, above all other men, 
ought to have been most intimately and 
minutely familiar, he was convicted of hav- 
ing come down to that House, and of hav- 
ing fallen, in his treatment of that ques- 
tion, into no less than half a hundred blun- 
ders. When, on a former occasion, he 
(Lord G. Bentinck) complained of the rates 
of duty charged on Dutch refined sugars, 
the terms which he was promised by the 
Government were, that the duty on dou 
ble refined sugar should be reduced from 
19s, 6d. to 18s., and on single refined su- 
gar from 17s. 4d. to 16s. But that boon 
would have been worth nothing—it would 
have been literally and absolutely valueless 
—had it not been accompanied by the as 
surance that the British colonies were # 
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be permitted to refine in bond. All the! to transact the business of the country, 
value of the boon consisted in the permis-| and succeeding in nothing except in de- 
sion proposed to be given to the British monstrating to the world how totally in- 
Janters to refine their sugars in bond. capable they were of transacting any busi- 
Accompanied by that permission, it would | ness at all. Nothing could be more un- 
have been really valuable; and it was un-| wise or more unstatesmanlike than the 
der the distinct impression that such per-| course they had adopted, in one day hold- 
mission was to be concomitantly granted, | ing out hopes and promises which they un- 
that he had spoken when he expressed, on | ceremoniously violated the next. When 
the part of the British planters, the sincere the Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
satisfaction with which he had listened to| down that evening, and so unblushingly 
the announcement of the Chancellor of the | announced his intention to abandon an en- 
Exchequer. And well might he have done | gagement which he had so solemnly made, 
so, Taking, for example, the coarse su-| he had expected that the right hon. Gen- 
gars of the East Indies, the effect of the | tleman would have gone on to explain the 
permission to refine in bond would have’ particulars of some project which he had 
been to let in the lower qualities of sugar | arranged in his own mind for the compen- 
on paying a duty of about 9s. ld. But it sation of the British planters, instead of the 
appeared that the long-promised boon, | profit he had abandoned; but he had wait- 
concerning which so much noise had been | ed in vain for any such announcement. 
made, was not to be granted after all.'| The promised boon was now denied, and 
After the hon. Member for Westbury had | nothing was promised in its place. If the 


sat for three months in the Sugar and Cof- right hon. Gentleman was right in stat- 
fee Planting Committee, incessantly ex- 


,ing on Monday last that it was proper 
amining and cross-examining witnesses as there should be a difference of 1s. 6d. a 


-ewt. between double refined sugars of the 
| British colonies and the Dutch double re- 
‘fined sugars, and a difference of 1s. 4d. 
between the single refined sugars of the 
| British possessions, and the single refined 
sugars of Ilolland, what excuse had the 
| right hon. Gentleman now for continuing 
the foreign duties at the same rates at 
| which they stood in the Bill? He was 
without a shadow of pretence for leaving 
the duties as they at present stood. But 
the whole policy of the Government on 
‘this question was so inconsistent and so 
contradictory, that he very much doubted 
' that they themselves understood what they 
| were about. The principle on which the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer first set out 


to the practicability of refining sugar in 
bond—(for that was his special plan for 
getting over the injustice and inequality of 
the present duty, which charged the same 
amount on sugars which were worth 12s. 
or 15s. in bond, and on those which were 
worth 27s. or 28s.)—after all this toil and 
trouble, and after receiving a solemn assu- 
rance that everything was to be set right, 
and all inequalities rectified, by permitting 
the British planters to refine in bond, they 
were now coolly told that the thing could 
not be done—that the thing was impossi- 
ble—that the measure of permitting the 
British planters to import their own canes 
in the erudest possible state, and then to 
refine them in this country, was, in fact, 


the pith and essence of the Government was that of refining in this country; but he 
plan. After the measure had been for | had now taken up the very converse of the 
seven weeks before the House of Commons, | proposition, and founded his whole plan on 
and after Her Majesty’s Ministers had the principle that the sugars should be re- 
taken from the 29th of May to the 16th of | fined in the colonies. He now came to 
June‘to consider the exact details of the! the question of the duties on sugars im- 
scheme they were to submit to the Legis-| ported from the continent of Europe. 
lature, they were told, forsooth, that it; Under the old Act there was a permanent 
was not until the 28th of July that it had duty of 37. 3s. on double and single refined 
ever occurred to Her Majesty’s Ministers | sugar imported from countries of which it 
to consult the Chairman of the Customs and | was neither the growth nor produce, and a 
the Chairman of the Excise, as to whether | permanent duty of 2/. 2s. on muscovado 
that part of their plan which, having for} sugar imported under similar cireum- 
its object the assistance of the British! stances; and a permanent duty of 15s. on 
planter, might be said to be the most im- | molasses similarly imported. It was found, 
portant part of it all, could or could not be | however, that on account of the Dutch 
carried out. There never was scen such a | rates it was impossible to maintain those 
Pitiable spectacle of Ministers coming down | duties. Such, at least, was the version of 
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the affair given to that House. He had 
endeavoured to test the value of the objec- 
tion, by asking the noble Lord at the head 
of the Fereign Department whether he 
would consent to lay upon the table the 
copies of any correspondence that might 
have passed on the subject between the 
English and Dutch Governments. The 
noble Lord, than whom no one was more 
expert at parrying an inconvenient ques- 
tion, replied, that the negotiations were 
stlll pending; and that, until they were 
completed, it would not be advisable to lay 
any correspondence on the table. But he 
succeeded in catching the noble Lord by 
inquiring the date of the last communica- 
tion between the British and Dutch Go- 
vernments. The noble Lord professed his 
inability to state; but on being pressed to 
say whether it was within the last three 
months, he replied, “ Certainly not.’”’ It 
was clear, that on the 29th of May there 
was no difficulty with regard to the Dutch 
treaty, for on that day he proclaimed his 
intention to make no change in the old 
Sugar Duties Act, 9 and 10 Vict., cap. 63, 
containing that clause for the restoration 
of which in the present Bill it was his in- 
tention to move; the clause (No. 6) by 
which it was enacted that no sugar was to 
be admissible to entry for home consump- 
tion at the lower rates of duty, as being 
the growth and produce of any foreign 
country, unless the master of the ship im- 
porting the same could prove that such 
sugar was bond fide the growth and pro- 
duce of the foreign country from which it 
was imported. ‘There never was a more 
idle pretence than that relied on to prop 
up the plan by the hon. Member for West- 
bury, namely, that there was in the Dutch 
treaty a clause which interfered to prevent 
the distinction which he (Lord G. Bentinck) 
proposed tomake between sugars the growth 
and produce of the countries from which 
they were imported, and sugars carried 
into the continent of Europe, there to be 
refined, and to receive a bounty for their 
export. No doubt negotiations would soon 
arise, for the Dutch Government would not 
be so neglectful of their own interest as 
not to profit by the hint which had fallen 
from the noble Lord at the head of the 
Foreign Department; but it was quite 
certain that so recently as the 29th of May 
no difficulty existed because of any Dutch 
treaty whatsoever. If the Amendment now 
under consideration were carried, he should 
propose the introduction of a new schedule 
of duties to be charged on all descriptions 
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of sugar; and he should also move the re. 
storation of Clause 6 of the Act 9 and 10 
Vict., ¢. 63, to which he had already al. 
luded. The Government had been erro. 
neous in their calculations all along, and 
particularly in their calculations as to the 
amount of the probable increase in eon. 
sumption by reason of the reduction of a 
halfpenny. He had ascertained, to a cer. 
tainty, the quantity of sugar entered for 
home consumption at the ports of London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, and Clyde, last 
year and this year. In the year 1847, 
there were entered for home consumption 
in these ports, 143,318 tons; in 1848, 
there were entered 166,152 tons; adding 
133 per cent, which was the usual allow. 
ance for the other ports, it would be seen 
that there had been entered for home con- 
sumption during 29 weeks alone this year, 
188,583 tons, against 162,655 during the 
corresponding weeks of last year, showing 
an increase of consumption of 29,928 tons 
during the first 29 weeks of the present 
year. It was clear, therefore, there could 
not be much exaggeration in the calcula- 
tion that a reduction of a halfpenny could 
produce an increase of 30,000 tons, He 
would not trespass upon the attention of 
the House any further, but would merely 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given notice. The noble Lord concluded 
by a Motion to leave out the words, “on 
all sugar not otherwise charged with 
duty.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there was 
only one point to which he should refer, and 
that was the censure which the noble Lord 
had cast upon the Government with re- 
ference to the Dutch. The Dutch had 
stated that the English Government were 
bound to admit sugar refined in that coun- 
try on the same principle as they admitted 
that of Belgium. That was a claim which 
could not be disputed; and he believed that 
if a contrary principle were acted upon, 
no country would suffer more than this. 
What was the case of the Channel Islands? 
Those islands being allowed to import into 
this country their own produce free of 
duty, certain parties had taken advantage 
of this to manufacture confections and 
other things, which were sent in large 
quantities to this country merely for the 
sake of the saccharine matter they con- 
tained, and thus the Customs regulations 
were altogether evaded. To cite such an 
instance as that against the claim of Hol- 
land, in a case in which equity was on the 
side of that country, would have beena 
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most unworthy course on the part of the 
English Government. 

Mr. GOULBURN asked whether it had 
never struck the right hon. Gentleman 
that throughout the whole of this Bill he 
insisted rigidly that the West Indies should 
be subjected to the same inconvenience 
which he had described as operating so 
rejudicially towards foreign countries ? 

Mr. WILSON said, the distinction to 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. La- 
bouchere) had alluded was so clear, that 


he was surprised that there should be any | 


doubt on the subject—the colonies were 
confined to their own growth and pro- 
duce, simply because it was admitted into 
this country at a lower duty than foreign 
sugar. They were then speaking of a 
Bill imposing duties up to 1854; and he 
apprehended that after that period no 
such distinction could exist. It was clear 
that up to 1854, unless this distinction 
were maintained, the Jamaica planter 
would be liable to frauds on the part of 
the Cuban planter; but after 1854, there 
would be no longer any reason for in- 
sisting that the importation from Jamaica 
should be the growth and produce of that 
island. He believed that last year, so far 
from the bounty received by the Dutch re- 
finers proving an advantage to them, they 
considered it an injury; so much so, that 
one of the principal refiners in Holland 
had recently published a pamphlet, strongly 
advocating the abolition of the system of 
bounties altogether, and recommending 
the adoption of the system of refining in 
bond in order to relieve them from the se- 
tious difficulties to which they were expos- 
ed under the existing system. [The hon. 
Gentleman quoted a document which show- 
ed that the Dutch refiners were anxious 
for the abolition of the drawback, and very 
desirous of having the system of refining 
in bond introduced.] At the present mo- 
ment, too, there was a proposition before 
the Chambers at Brussels for doing away 
with the drawbacks, and to allow refining 
in bond, as was the practice of this coun- 
try; and, upon the whole, he was sure the 
House would be satisfied that the advan- 
tage of the bounty was more an apparent 
than a real one. As to the protection en- 
joyed in this country from the amount 
of freight, d&c., paid upon the Dutch re- 
fined article, fifteen shillings per ton was 
the expense by steamboat; but it might be 
carried as low as ten shillings by sailing 
vessels; although by the latter mode of 
*ohveyance the merchant had to put up 
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frequently with great delays and inconve- 
nience. He thought, after the terms of 
the treaty which the noble Lord had read, 
that it would be absolutely impossible for 
that House, at all events, to exclude Dutch 
refined sugars; and when they considered 
the large proportion of the European re- 
finers existing in Holland, he would put it 
to the House whether it would be wise or 
prudent, legislating, as they pretended to 
do, upon broad and comprehensive princi- 
ples, and admitting Dutch refined sugars, to 
exclude the small portion exported from Bel- 
gium or lamburgh? But they must remem- 
ber that we were in the same predicament, 
and that, too, in a twofold form, with the 
United States of America, as we were with 
regard to Holland. The United States’ 
refiners were succeeding so well that they 
were formidable competitors in the Medi- 
terrancan markets, not only with our own 
refiners, but with the Dutch themselves; 
yet, whether by treaty or by the Act of 
1846, we were obliged to admit the refined 
sugars of the United States. Low, then, 
would they distinguish between the refined 
sugar of Louisiana and that of Cuba? 
He would ask, therefore, whether it would 
not be better for us boldly to look our diffi- 
culties in the face at once, and act as we 
were bound to do by treaty? Supposing 
Holland were to give the United States 
the advantage of allowing their cotton 
goods to be imported at a lower rate of 
duty than was levied upon the same de- 
scription of goods from this country, and 
the difference as against our goods were 
to be grounded upon the principle that the 
raw material was not grown here, with 
what indignation might not the noble Lord 
have condemned such a course as an eva- 
sion of the treaty which allows our manu- 
factures to come in upon an equal footing 
with those of the most favoured nations ? 
So, reversing the case, and applying it 
against Dutch refined sugars imported into 
this country, Holland would have an equal 
ground of just complaint. Some years 
ago Mr. J. Deacon Hume, in a paper laid 
before the Lords of the Treasury in re- 
ference to the question whether it was 
competent for this or any other country to 
consider the origin of the material of re- 
fined sugar, and what was not, said that it 
was impossible to decide what portion of the 
raw material was of varied origin, either at 
the port of exportation or of destination. 
He (Mr. Wilson) knew there was a strong 
feeling existing amongst Gentlemen con- 
nected with the West Indian interest as to 
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the advantages the Dutch refiners pos- 
sessed over the refiners of this country. 
It was stated, for instance, that the Dutch 
got large tares on their sugar. It was 
quite true that the tares allowed by the 
importing merchants in Holland were larger 
than the actual tares on packages; but in 
no case when the article came to pay duty 
were those excessive tares allowed by the 
Government. The Custom-house reduced 
those tares in every instance, so that the 
Dutch had no advantage whatever over us 
in that respect. It had been also stated 
that the Dutch derived an advantage from 
the navigation laws, by being allowed to use 
the sugars imported by all flags. There was, 
however, a distinction in the duties charged 
upon sugar imported under Dutch flags, 
and those imported under foreign flags. 
The difference of duty was about 9d. a 
ewt.; and he believed the difference of the 
duty between the privileged and unprivi- 
leged flags in this country did not exceed 
thatsum. The freights from Cuba for the 
last two or three months had not been 
more than from 10s. to 15s. per ton. He, 
therefore, thought that the Dutch refiner 
was not placed on that score in a more 
advantageous position than the refiner in 
this country. THe believed the noble Lord 
could not, had he intended to do so, have 
made a Motion which could operate more 
disadvantageously to the West Indians 
themselves, than the one which he had 
submitted to the House. The exclusion 
of Dutch sugars during the last three or 
four years had operated very much to the 
prejudice of the West Indians. He (Mr. 
Wilson) thought it would be freely ad- 
mitted, that whatever reduction took place 
in the cost of the raw material, as much as 
possible of that reduction should go to the 
benefit of the consumer, in order that the 
entire quantity of the sugar consumed 
might be increased. He would show that 
all the great reductions that had taken 
place in the price of the raw sugar had 
not gone to the benefit of the consumer, 
and, therefore, had not encouraged, to the 
extent they should have done, increased 
consumption. In 1845 the late Govern- 
ment reduced the duty on colonial sugar 
from 25s. 3d. to 14s. That should have 
caused a reduction in price amounting to 
lls. 3d. In the last two months of 1844, 
West Indian sugar was 57s. ld., and the 
price of refined standard loaves during that 
period was 75s., leaving a ditlerence of 
17s. 1d. between the price of West Indian 
sugar and refined sugar. When the duty 
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was reduced from 25s. 3d. to 14s., the 
average price received by the West Ip. 
dians for the following two months was 
44s. ld. But the average price of rp. 
fined sugar during that period was 74,, 
3d., being a difference of 30s., instead of 
17s. 1ld. This high price arose from the 
inability of the refiners to furnish the great 
supply demanded, in consequence of the 
reduction of duty. Surely it would have 
been an advantage to the West Indians in 
that case if the price of sugar to the con. 
sumer had fallen. In the first two months 
of 1847 the average price of duty-paid 
sugar was 49s. 8d. During the same pe. 
riod refined sugar was 68s. 7d., leaving a 
difference between the two of 18s. Ld. 
During the latter part of the year su. 
gar fell 2/. a ton; and in the last two 
months, instead of 49s. 8d., the West In- 
dians received only 37s.; and refined sugar 
fell from 68s. 7d. to 58s. It would have 
been to the advantage of the West Indians 
had refined sugar fallen in the same pro- 
portion as the West Indian sugar did, in 
order that increased consumption might 
take place. If we were now to exclude 
Continental sugar from this market, what- 
ever variations might take place in the 
raw material, he did not believe that simi- 
lar variations would take place in the re- 
fined article. But by admitting Conti- 
nental sugars into this market, you would 
place that check on the British refiner to 
which every other British manufacturer 
was subject at the present moment. He 
thought it would be unwise to shape the 
measure of the Government according to 
the views of the noble Lord. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that it was not 
very easy to follow the calculations of the 
hon. Gentleman with regard to Dutch 
sugar; but, as far as he could understand 
the hon. Gentleman, he had made it out 
that a very large bounty was given to the 
Dutch refiners on. exported sugar by their 
Government. The hon. Gentleman stated 
that 100 ewt. of raw sugar produced 
68 ewt. of refined sugar, on which he 
paid no duty whatever. If, then, the 
Dutch had this bounty on sugar exported 
to this country, it would be a very serious 
thing to permit them to compete on equal 
terms with our own sugar refiners. Con- 
sidering the difficulty there was in distin- 
guishing sugars in a manufactured state, 
the better plan seemed to be to increase 
the rate of duty on all foreign sugars. 

Mr. DISRAELI said: The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
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Trade said there was only one point in the 
observations of the noble Lord (Lord G. 
Bentinck) which required notice; and, in 
reply to it, made some observations which 
he has put before the House on more than 
one occasion. But there was another point 
jn the observations of my noble Friend 
which ought to have been noticed. If the 
position now taken by the Government be 
the right one, and the only one in accor- 
dance, as they say it is, with questions of 
high policy, how can they account for not 
having taken that position in the month of 
May last? That, Sir, appears to me to 
be exactly the one point of my noble 
Friend to which the Members of the Go- 
yernment who have spoken on this ques- 
tion ought to have addressed themselves; 
but they have altogether passed it over 
without one word of explanation. Now, it 
cannot be said that this matter was sudden- 
ly brought under their consideration. It 
has been often adverted to. With refer- 
ence to the first point, the ‘‘ favoured na- 
tion clause,” I will make a general obser- 
vation. It never was intended that this 
clause should be pedantically introduced 
in negotiations as a clause against which 
there was no appeal. It was to be in a 
great measure dependent upon the inter- 
pretation which the Minister of this coun- 
try might give to it—taking all the cir- 
cumstances into consideration—and, there- 
fore, in no manner can the dry words of that 
clause decide the argument. But the Com- 
mittee will bear in mind that in May last 
nota word was said upon this question— 
this question which is now said to be one of 
high policey—not a syllable was uttered by 
the Government, or by any Member of it, 
not even by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Westbury, who seems to have taken 
sugar peculiarly under his care. Now, 
Sir, I am of opinion that the Committee 
cannot accept this sort of scattered infor- 
mation and these imperfect notions thrown 
out by the Government as a sufficient 
reason for the adoption of the course they 
reommend. The Committee cannot so 
lightly pass over so serious a matter. If 
the ease of the Government be so much 
dependent upon or in accordance with ex- 
isting treaties, to which they refer with so 
much triumph—if it be, as they say, a ques- 
tion of high policy, how can they account 
for the fact that even so recently as the 
month of May they were unaware of its 
importance? And how can they account 
for this further fact, that not one of the 
Members of the Government who sat upon 
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the Sugar and Coffee Planting Commit- 
tee, even for one moment, referred to this 
*‘ question of high policy,’’ as they are 
now pleased to call it? It is, I repeat, 
impossible that the Government could have 
been in ignorance of the matter; for, when 
they were in opposition, the favoured na- 
tion clause was the subject of frequent 
discussion—nay, of their peculiar study. 
They introduced several Motions having 
reference to it. The effects of this clause 
upon the treaty with Holland, the compli- 
ance with which is now declared to be a 
question of ‘high policy,” did not seem 
to have any weight with the Government 
in the month of May. Why do they so 
much rely upon it now? So much for the 
foreign refiners. Now, let us look at an- 
other point—the case of the domestic re, 
finers. You (the Government) ought to 
have been able to clear yourselves with 
reference to the foreign refiner; but how 
can you clear yourselves with reference to 
the domestic refiner—how can you clear 
yourselves with the trade of England— 
with your own manufacturers—from this 
charge, that you came to this House, pro- 
posed very great changes, held out to the 
trade of England that you had a great 
boon to offer it, a great compensation, 
namely, that they should have the power 
of refining in bond in this country? You 
examined witnesses on this point before 
the Sugar and Coffee Committee; and you 
announced it in the House as one of the 
principal measures of relief. There were 
seven measures of relief promised by you 
—seven measures of relief announced. 
Two only have been carried—supposing 
those proposed to be carried —one of 
them, the immigration vote, to supply the 
Secretary of the Colonies with a fund, of 
which he says he cannot dispose; and the 
other is so slight as to be almost valueless, 
namely, a relief amounting to 1,400/. a 
year to the West Indian interest from the 
alteration of the duties upon rum. But 
there are two important subjects upon 
which the Government ought to have af- 
forded information to the House. You 
ought to explain to the country why you 
were so ignorant of that ‘‘ question of 
high policy’ which you have introduced 
to us to-night with respect to foreign re- 
fined sugar; and you ought to explain why 
you held out those false hopes to the 
traders of this country with respect to do- 
mestic refined sugar. The hon. Member 
for Westbury favoured us to-night with a 
description of statistics which 1, for one, 
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must say that I always regard with great 
suspicion, as I listen to them with great 
perplexity. I cannot yield my conviction, 
nor make my experience succumb to those 
anonymous manuscript statistics. I pro- 
test against any Member of the Govern- 
ment enforcing his views, and claiming the 
assent of this House to an auxiliary of so 
covert and suspicious a character. I would 
not think it fair in a private Member to 
support his case with figures and state- 
ments to which nobody else could have 
access; but I stili more strongly protest 
against a Member of the Administration 
coming forward and reasoning upon such 
anonymous authority. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Westbury has acted in this way 
several times, and upon some occasions 
«vith temporary effect. I am very happy 
to see that hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wilson) 
filling so distinguished a position; but then 
he ought to recollect that that position en- 
tails upon him a responsibility and a duty 
as to the information with which he fur- 
nishes the House, much higher and graver 
than when he addressed it as an indepen- 
dent Member. The hon. Gentleman will 
recollect that on a former occasion he fa- 
voured the House with some railroad sta- 
tistics in relation to the island of Cuba, 
which statistics turned out to be of quite a 
Munchausen character. He told us that 
there was one-third as many miles of rail- 
way in the island of Cuba as in England; 
but my hon. Friend the Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Hudson) soon dispelled this 
imaginary prosperity; and the hon. Gen- 
tleman, upon a subsequent occasion, after 
refreshing his memory with more correct 
intelligence, was forced to admit that, in- 
stead of 850 miles of railway being made 
in Cuba, there were only 180, and even all 
those lines were not finished. The hon. 
Gentleman, it will be remembered, quoted 
those fabulous returns of Cuban railways 
in order to show the want of enterprise 
and perseverance on the part of the Eng- 
lish planters—to prove the sluggishness 
and total disregard of improvement in Ja- 
maica and in our other islands. I repeat, 
Sir, that when a Member of the Govern- 
ment comes down to this House to sup- 
port ‘a question of high policy” (accor- 
ding to his own phraseology), he ought not 
to adduce figures and calculations which 
cannot be examined and refuted in detail 
—which cannot be obtained by ordinary 
research, nor subjected to ordinary cri- 
ticism; and what I say is the more ap- 
plicable when these so-called “ statistics ”’ 
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are not called in to aid an apparently esta. 
blished state of fact, a seemingly sound 
position, but the very reverse. Once for 
all, Sir, I protest against such a system 
being recognised or tolerated in this House, 
But just let me remind the Committee of 
the exact position of the question as re. 
gards the ‘‘ favoured nation clause.” This 
clause has never been taken and must 
never be considered as a limitable clause, 
It is to be interpreted, as I have already 
said, by the Ministers according to the 
circumstances which may arise. If you 
attempt to put upon it any dry or rigid in. 
terpretation, you will be, in our mercan- 
tile relations with those foreign countries, 
opening the door to unceasing fraud. The 
clause must not be construed rigidly, but 
equitably. Everybody is agreed that 4 
certain bounty is enjoyed by the foreign 
refiner. It was the duty of the Government 
to have ascertained the amount of such 
bounty. They should hare made them- 
selves masters of this subject, and Jaid full 
and satisfactory details before the House. 
You have Ministers and Consuls in foreign 
States, you have a Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, and from these you ought to have 
procured reliable information, and not to 
have trusted to anonymous correspondence 
of Members of the Administration, whose 
department it certainly is not to supervise 
this part of the question. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman had come forward on a question of 
East India sugar, I could understand it, be- 
cause documents relating to it might come 
especially under his notice from the official 
post he fills; but when he thus goes out of 
his road he ought at least to have made out 
a case upon which the House could rely, 
and left no room for doubting the authenti- 
city of his statements. The-Government 
seem wholly unacquainted with the real 
amount of the foreign bounty. One says 
he does not think it is so much, and an- 
other says he does not think it is worth 
anything; and in this ignorance the House 
is ealled upon to legislate—no authority, 
no data, but a bundle of incomprehensible 
and mysterious statistics, from which no- 
thing could be gleaned, and which only 
served to give an air of fact and substance 
to the Government scheme. Can the Go- 
vernment expect that the interest affected 
by this measure will be satisfied with this 
meagre sort of explanation ? Can they ex- 
pect the House to receive it. Is it fair 
the Committee? Is it fair to the country! 
The President of the Board of Trade told 
us nothing of the twenty-five blunders the 
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Ministers committed. A subject so fertile 
in misconception and so fruitful in blunders, 
ought to have been discussed at one of the 
many Cabinet Councils which have been 
lately held, and ought not to have been laid 
before the House of Commons until it was 
completely digested and maturely consid- 
ered, I trust the noble Lord will perse- 
yere in his Amendment; and, if so, I will 
most decidedly vote with him. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the competi- 
tion really to be apprehended was that of 
the Dutch refiner. The arguments in fa- 
your of the plan of the Government, to 
which he had endeavoured to give an im- 
partial consideration, were these : first, that 
we ought not to leave in the hands of the 
British refiner the monopoly of the British 
market; and in the second place, that the 
equity, if not the strict construction of the 
Treaty of the Netherlands required us to 
admit sugar from Holland on the same 
terms as sugar from Belgium. As to the 
argument of competition, on general 
grounds, he could not accede to it; but 
if it was to be sustained not by the fair 
advantages of industry, but by the artificial 
advantages which legislation could give, it 
would not be a fair mode of applying the 


principle of liberty in commerce, to admit 
this competition against our oWwn refiner. 
As to the treaty, he conceived it was not 
wise to adopt an illiberal mode of construct- 


ing treaties. If they were bound to ob- 
serve the principles of equity towards fo- 
reign countries, they were bound to ob- 
serve the principles of equity towards their 
own subjects; and if it were equitable to 
give a free construction to the stipulations 
ofa commercial treaty, so was it equitable 
to preserve the equality of footing of our 
own trader, and not to suffer him to be 
crushed by the competition of those who 
were sustained by the long purse of a fo- 
reign Government. He could not help ob- 
terving, that the treaty with Holland, on 
the strength of which this difficulty was 
raised, was a terminable treaty. It was a 
difficulty which might require an excep- 
tional arrangement for a term of twelve 
months, after which we had liberty to re- 
quire the termination of the treaty. We 
tame back to this question, was there a 
considerable bounty given by the laws of 
Holland to the refiner of sugar in that 
country, or was there not? He must say, 
that the evidence was what he should call 
demonstrative in favour of the fact that a 

bounty was given to the Dutch re- 
finer; and he had heard nothing advanced 
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on the other side except presumption 
against it. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, it was an injurious principle, and that 
the refiners of Holland were seeking to 
obtain the abolition of this benefit; that 
the principal refiner had published a 
pamphlet against it. This would prove 
about as much as Lord Fitzwilliam, a prin- 
cipal landowner of England, publishing a 
pamphlet against the corn laws. Then 
he said that the refiners of Belgium were 
seeking the abolition of the bounty. The 
account which he had heard was very dif- 
ferent. It was this, that the refiners in 
Belgium were asking that colonial sugar 
should be placed on a footing with beetroot 
sugar in Belgium; and if they could obtain 
equality for colonial sugar, as compared 
with beetroot, they were willing, by way 
of compensation, to give up the advantage 
of the bounty. Until the existence of the 
bounty could be disproved, and however 
desirable it was to see fair and equal com- 
petition applied to every article of com- 
merce, this would not be a fair law of equal 
competition; but it would be calling on a 
private man, who had to struggle with his 
own resources, to enter into a conflict with 
those who were supported by the resources 
of the State. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that 
when the right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
giving notice to Holland that at a certain 
period the treaty would cease, he seemed 
to forget that this was not merely a ques- 
tion of commerce and trade in refined sugar, 
but that the treaty to which he referred 
was a treaty regulating the trade generally 
between this country and Holland. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman think that, in 
order to shut out the refined sugars of Hol- 
land, it was worth while for the Dutch to 
place a differential duty against the com- 
merce and manufactures of this country, 
thereby putting the manufactures of this 
country at a disadvantage, as compared 
with the manufactures of Germany, France, 
or the United States? That was the 
effect of the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, after all there was an advantage 
given by bounty in Holland to the refiners 
of Holland, therefore this country ought to 
impose a higher duty on all foreign sugars 
on account of that bounty. He did not 
deny that there might be some apparent 
advantage in that bounty being given to 
the refiners of Holland; but there was a 
difference of opinion on the subject. 

any in this country were of opinion that 
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there was no advantage in it, while the 
Dutch refiners themselves considered it a 
disadvantage rather than anything else. 
There was one fact which he considered 
conclusive upon the point, and that was, 
that the refiners of this country, who had 
no bounty whatever, could compete in a 
third market with the refiners of Holland. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in his argu- 
ment, had certainly laid down a doctrine 
which was anything but consistent with 
the principles of free trade. 

Mr. HERRIES said, the whole ques- 
tion was one of adjustment of protection, 
and he thought the taunt which the noble 
Lord had thrown out against his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) altogether inappli- 
cable. The whole question, he repeated, 
was one of adjustment, and, being so, the 
material point was to ascertain the precise 
amount of benefit which the bounty of the 
Dutch Government conferred. Not to take 
the bounty into consideration, was, in his 
opinion, giving to this favoured nation 
clause a more favourable interpretation to- 
wards the foreigner than ever was intended 
or anticipated. He thought it was quite in 
accordance with the treaty and with the 
duty of the Government to have apprised 
the Dutch Government that they would not 
receive its sugars with its special bounty 
upon the same footing as the sugar of 
other countries which did not enjoy such 
bounty. The noble Lord seemed to base 
his support of this scheme upon free-trade 
principles, so that it would appear free 
trade meant an under disregard of British 
interest, and the exposing of the British 
manufacturer to foreign competition at 
whatever disadvantage. [Lord J. Rus- 
sELL: I did not say so.] No, but such was 
the only inference which could be drawn 
from the observations of the noble Lord. 
If this was free-trade policy, he wished 
its advocates joy of it. It was clear that 
in this case it was both unjust and un- 
equal. The noble Lord depended mainly 
for the maintenance of his measure, not 
upon argument or facts, but upon a majority 
of that House; for he had shown such a 
total want of acquaintance, not to say ig- 
norance of the subject, as he had never 
before witnessed in a Minister. He would 
support the Amendment of his noble 
Friend. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL, in explanation, re- 
marked that his argument was that the 
sugar refiner of Holland could not possess 
any advantage from his bounty, since the 
sugar refiner of this country, in the third 
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market, suffered no disadvantage from 
Dutch competition. 

Mr. M‘GREGOR said, that with regard 
to the treaty with Holland, we were bound 
by it to admit whatever was manufactured 
there, as if it were the produce of Holland, 
With regard to the amount of the bounty, 
he thought he could give the Committee 
some information. In the year 1834, when 
he visited Holland, he found that half the 
duty (which was then very high) was the 
advantage which the Dutch refiner en. 
joyed. In 1842 the bounty was 6s. 8d, 
on every 220 lbs.; but that included the 
duty on the paper and a stamp, which re. 
duced the whole amount to 3s. per 110 Ibs, 
He had had the honour, under Lord Beau- 
vale, of working out the details of the 
treaty with Austria; and he was then in- 
structed to obtain reductions of the sugar 
duties, not on British colonial only, but also 
on foreign sugar refined in bond. It was 
found that British sugar refined in bond 
was exported to Trieste, and there com- 
peted successfully with the refined sugars 
of Holland. Since then a further dimin- 
tion of the price had taken place; and on 
looking at the schedule of the Government, 
he did think that 24s. 8d. was too low. He 
considered that not less than 26s. 8d., as 
imposed in 1846, would be sufficient to put 
the refiners of this country on an equal foot- 
ing with those of Holland and other coun- 
tries. He hoped that the Government 
would alter their proposition to 26s. 8d., 
which would be a fair and equitable protec- 
tion to the British refiner. 

Lorpv G. BENTINCK: I am happy 
to find that I may claim the vote of the 
hon. and gallant Member (Colonel Thomp- 
son), as well as that of the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. M‘Gregor), which I con- 
fidently calculate upon. It appears, then, 
that the hon. Member not only had the 
honour of suggesting the Tariff of 1846, 
but that he officiated as the representative 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign Af 
fairs in working out the details of the treaty 
with Austria. There seems to be no office 
which the hon. Member does not add 4 
lustre to. But he says that, in his opinion, 
the duty of 24s. 8d. ought to be 26s. 8d., 
and he makes the difference of the bounty 
3s. per ewt. That is exactly my caleula- 
tion—the duty I propose is assessed at 
that rate, and I therefore expect the hon. 
Member will vote with me. The noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London 
found great fault with my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) and asked him 
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whether it was worth while to run the risk 
of having foreign Governments insisting 
on the same rule being dealt out to our 
manufactures which we insist shall be dealt 
out to them with regard to sugar? But I 
take leave to ask the noble Lord whether 
he thought it worth while, on the 28th of 
May, to run this risk? I have had no an- 
swer from the noble Lord on this point. 
He has refused altogether to join issue 
with us, and he has not shown how it was 
that, up to the 29th of May, he was pre- 

red to maintain this difference. And I 
must say that I think the noble Lord’s ar- 
gument was somewhat disingenuous, which 
he endeavoured to draw from a comparison 
of the exclusion of our cotton manufactures 
from foreign markets if we persevered in 
insisting on a distinction between manu- 
factures and the growth or produce. The 
hon. Member for Westbury has told us 
that the difference of freight was 2s. 6d. 
perewt., and he proved this by showing 
that the freight by steamers was 15s. per 
ton. He makes that to be an equivalent, 
limagine, by some Board of Trade process. 
(Mr. Witson: Freight and charge, I said. | 
How, then, would the hon. Member have 
us believe that the charge makes all the 
difference between 9d. per ewt. and 2s. 6d. 
perewt? But I apprehend the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself will admit there is a differ- 
ence in the freights from the ports of Lon- 
don, Hull, Sunderland, Newcastle, and the 
other ports from which the British refiner 
ships his goods. Then the hon. Member 
says that it is for the interest of the West 
Indian that we should let in sugars refined 
in Holland at a less duty; because in the 
course of last autumn, when the long price 
of sugar fell from 48s. to 37s., the refiner 
redueed his price from 68s. 7d. to 58s., 
which was a difference of 10s. But how 
hemakes out that difference I am at a loss 
to understand. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question:—Ayes 87; 
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Fagan, W. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, R. M. 

Fox, W. J. 
Freestun, Col. 
Grace, 0. D. J. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E, 
Henry, A. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, P. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. I. 


Langston, J. H. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lewis, G. C. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Martin, C. W. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Sir W. 
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O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Parker, J. 
Pilkington, J. 
Power, Dr. 
Price, Sir R. 
Reynolds, J. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Salwey, Col. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Somerville,rt. hn, SirW. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Villiers, hon, C. 
Ward, H. G. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyld, J. 

TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Nozs. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Bankes, G. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, W. 

Suck, L. W. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Disraeli, B. 
Drummond, H. 
Dundas, G. 

Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hn, W. E. 
Gordon, Adm. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grogan, E. 

Gwyn, H. 

Henley, J. W. 

Herries, rt, hon. J. C. 
Hildyard, R. C. 


Hood, Sir A. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Pugh, D. 

Richards, R. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Stuart, J. 
Urquhart, D. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 


TELLERS. 
Barkly, H. 
Baillie, H. J. 


Resolutions and schedules agreed to. 


House resumed. 


SUPPLY—ORDNANCE ESTIMATES. 


House in Committee. 

CotoneL ANSON said, the House was 
aware of the cause of the delay in bring- 
ing the estimates before it. In deference 
to a general expression of opinion in the 
House, the whole of the estimates were 
submitted to a Select Committee upstairs, 
and that Committee having sat for five 
months, had reported on a portion of the 
subject referred to, namely, the Navy Es- 
timates. He regretted the delay which 


Noes 34: Majority 53. 


List of the Ayes. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Clifford, H. M. 
Cobden, R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E, 
Craig, W. G. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Ewart, W. 


Abdy, T. N, 
Adair, R. A. S, 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Perma R. B. 

ing, rt hn. Sir F, ?. 
Barnard, E. G 


Bellew, R. M. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. 

Blewitt, R. J. 

Boyle, hon, Col. 
kman, E, D, 
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had taken place in bringing the Ordnance 
Estimates forward, as the particulars of 
the votes had been laid upon the table of 
the House at the proper time. The delay 
was productive of much inconvenience, for 
had the subject been brought under the 
consideration of the House at the usual 
time, he could have gone at greater length 
into detail, and accounted for the large in- 
crease which had taken place within the 
last few years. He could have explained 
how it was that the estimates were double 
the amount of those in 1828, and he could 
have answered any objections raised to the 
votes on the ground of extravagance or in- 
difference as to the expenditure of the public 
money. He might, however, be permitted 
to say that no extravagance had taken 
place, and to assure the House that if he 
went into details they would find the ex- 
penditure to have been necessary for the 
efficiency of the public service. He had 
been told that due attention had not been 
paid to economy in the appropriation of the 
estimates; but he assured the House that the 
most anxious consideration had been given 
to confine them to the lowest possible limits 
consistent with efficiency in the depart- 
ment. The House had already voted the 
principal portion of the money for the ser- 
vice of the Ordnance Department; and it 
now became his duty to place the remain- 
der of the votes—five in number—in the 
hands of the Chairman, and at the same 
time to make a short explanation with re- 
spect to those upon which there was an 
increase. The gallant Officer explained 
these otes, and concluded by moving— 

“That a sum not exceeding 316,2541. be 
granted to Her Majesty, for defraying the Pay, Al- 
lowances, and Contingencies to the Officers, Non- 
commissioned Officers, and Men of the several Ord- 
nance Corps, which shall come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending the 31st day of 
March, 1849, 400,000/. having been already 
granted by Vote of Credit.” 

Sir F. BARING said, it appeared that 
the Committee appointed upon public ex- 
penditure had been employed for some time 
on the Navy Estimates. He was a Mem- 
ber of that Committee, and he thought 
when they came to read that report, that 
the House would not consider that their 
time had been wasted. The Government 
could not be charged with having delayed 
that report; on the contrary, they had for- 
warded their labours in every possible way, 
and there was no evidence they required 
which was not placed at their disposal. He 
trusted that it was the intention of the 
Government to reappoint next year the 
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Committee, to take into consideration the 
Ordnance Estimates. [Lord J. Russe, 
Hear.] He was perfectly satisfied with that 
pledge, and he would vote the present sum 
upon the responsibility of the Government, 

Mr. OSBORNE desired that the hon, 
Gentleman would give some explanation to 
the House of the item of 31,4481. for the 
Royal Horse Artillery. It was a corps 
very much kept up for the reception of 
ambassadors and other people. He chal 
lenged any officer of the artillery to say 
that it was as efficient a corps as the 
field artillery. It was the opinion of all 
the most able officers in the service, that 
the artillery field-battery service was the 
arm by which all modern battles must be 
fought. They might have one-third more 
of an effective artillery service for the same 
expense as they kept up a corps of Royal 
Horse Artillery. They were maintained 
at a most ridiculous expense; they were 
clothed as Hussars, and their dress afford- 
ed the subject of unceasing laughter to all 
foreigners who came into this country. 

Cotone. ANSON, without attempting 
to dispute the knowledge of his hon. Friend 
upon military subjects, could not help say- 
ing, that he knew very little of military 
service, if he did not know that the Royal 
Horse Artillery was one of the most eff- 
cient corps in the service. He so far dis- 
agreed with the opinion of the hon, and 
gallant Gentleman, that if he had the 
power of persuading the Government, he 
would recommend the increase of that 
corps. The corps was the cavalry of the 
artillery. It was the description of foree 
most adapted for home service, in the ne- 
cessity which they experienced for moving 
troops rapidly from one part of the country 
to another—from England now, unfortu- 
nately, to Ireland. As to their expense, 
there was only a difference of 2d. per diem 
in their pay. 

Mr. HERRIES considered the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Baronet (Sir F. 
Baring) to be deserving of the greatest 
consideration. He stated that the Com- 
mittee were of opinion that great redue- 
tions in the amount of the estimates coul 
be made. The Committee which had been 
appointed had only entered into a considera- 
tion of the Ordnance Estimates, and they 
had occupied a great length of time upon tt. 
This fact demonstrated that the Govern 
ment had not been sufficiently early in bring- 
ing forward their proposals. He would give 
his assent to the votes, as under the circum- 
stances he had really no choice inthematter. 
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Apmmrat BOWLES hoped that the | 
House would pause before coming to a de- | 
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Bills before Parliament, in each of which 
unusual powers were asked, and which, 
cision on the report of the Naval Commit- | consequently, demanded their special con- 
tee, until they had read the evidence on | sideration, these companies seeking the 
which that report was founded. From the authority of Parliament to become steam- 
extreme opinions held by some of the Mem- | packet proprietors. A report was drawn 
bers of the Committee, as well as from the | up by the Board of Trade in connexion 
inattention shown to certain points connect- | with the Railway Department, which, after 
ed with the inquiry, he believed that manyof | stating certain general principles, went 


the conclusions come to by the Committee | 
were inconsistent with the efficiency of the 
public service, and the safety of the coun- | 
try, and such as would show that the Com- | 
mittee were not entitled to further consid- 
eration. 

Votes agreed to. 

House resumed. Report to be brought 
up. 
—_ adjourned shortly before One 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 1, 1848. 


Movures.] Pustic Brnts.—1* Rum Duties; Parliamen- 
tary Electors ; Constabulary Force (Ireland). 

Sand passed :—Administration of Criminal Justice. 

Pstitions PRESENTED. From the Bishop and Clergy of 
Down and Connor, and Dromore, against any Relaxation | 
of the Law of Marriage in connexion with Relationships | 





of Affinity.—From the Clergy of Killaloe, and Kilfenora, | 
complaining of the Unequal Pressure of the Poor Rates | 
upon the Income of the Clergy.—From the Protestant | 
Inhabitants of Carrigaline, Abbeylard, and a Number of 
other Places, against the National System of Education, | 


Ireland. — From Bankers, Merchants, Traders, and 
Others, for an Alteration of the Present Law of Bank- | 
Tuptey.—From the Grand Jury of the County of Ar- 
magh, Monaghan, and Queen’s County, for Inquiry into 
the Operation of the Poor Law.—From Gentry, and Cess 
Payers of the County of Leitrim, praying for Inquiry as 
to the Application of Moneys levied by Presentment for 
Temporary Fever Hospitals—From the Chairman and 
Committee appointed on behalf of the Unpaid Depositors 
of the Saint Peter’s Parish Savings Bank, Dublin, 
complaining of Losses sustained from its Failure. 


LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY’S ACTS AMENDMENTS BILL. 


Lor> GRANVILLE, in moving the 
Order of the Day for resuming the Ad- 
jouned Debate upon the Amendment 
moved on the Third Reading of this Bill, 
briefly recapitulated the circumstances un- 
der which the Bill now came before their 
Lordships. A Committee had been ap- 
pointed at the beginning of the Session, 
by the House of Commons, to consider the 
nature of the Railway Bills which were to 
be introduced during the Session. That 

ommittee was composed of hon. Members 
who were fully conversant with all these 
matters. The Commissioners of Railways 
thought it their duty to suggest to that 
Committee that there were four Railway 





into the question of those four Bills, and 
stated that, in regard to the South West- 
ern Railway, although it was not so strong 
a case as the Chester and Holyhead, yet 
they thought that there was sufficient evi- 
dence in relation to it to make it excep- 
tional from the general rules, and that the 
powers asked for should be granted. It 
was, at the same time, recommended that 
the company should be limited to a cer- 
tain maximum amount of fares, The whole 
matter was then submitted to a Commit- 
tee of the other House of Parliament, over 
which the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth presided. After a careful 
examination of all the facts connected with 
the Railway Bill, the Committee made their 
report, arriving exactly at the same result 
as the Board of Trade. The question then 
came up in the usual form to their Lord- 
ships’ House, when a Committee was ap- 
pointed, who, after an equally careful ex- 
amination of all the facts, made a similar 
report. He believed that the objections 
to this Bill were, in the first place, that 
the company should not be incorporated 
with limited liability to do that which an 
unincorporated company of private indi- 
viduals was competent to perform. In the 
second place, it was said that this Bill was 
likely to give a monopoly to a company 
that would prove injurious to the public. 
He did not think that there was any thing 
in the first objection; for it was a common 
case to see two competing companies run- 
ning for a short time against each other, 
when an arrangement was effected, by 
which the competition was destroyed, and 
the public exposed to all the inconveni- 
ences and exactions of a monopoly. He 
did not mean to deny that this Bill would 
have the effect of giving a monopoly to 
one company; but he contended that it 
would be a monopoly that was likely to 
prove of the greatest advantage to the 
public. In the first place, it was to be 
limited to fourteen years; and, in the se- 
cond place, the maximum rate of fares was 
limited. It was also the interest: of the 
company to establish the greatest amount 
of comfort and accommodation for the pub- 
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lic. He asked their Lordships’ support to 
this Bill, because its merits were already 
decided by a Committee of their Lordships’ 
House, and by two distinct Committees in 
the other House of Parliament. If there 
were any objections to be urged against 
this Bill, they should have been stated 
upon the second reading. He thought 
that it would be a great hardship to the 
company, and it would lower the charac- 
ter of their Lordships’ House in respect to 
the mode in which they conducted the 
legislation of the country, if at this stage 
of their proceedings they threw out this 
measure, 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE said, that he 
took the liberty of stating, on a former 
oceasion, that whatever was done with the 
measure itself, they ought to be furnished 
with more information in respect to the 
decision to which the Committee of their 
Lordships’ House had come. With that 
view, he had moved for the production of 
papers containing such information. In 
the course he took he did not intend to offer 
any opposition upon the merits; but what 
he felt was this, that, unquestionably, the 
course which had been taken in respect to 
the two Railway Bills in question, em- 


powering them to have steamers in con- 
nexion with their other works, was very 


unusual. If Parliament felt that it was 
desirable to give them these powers, pro- 
per precautions should be taken to protect 
the interest of the public, and to provide 
against those cases being made precedents 
for future applications. He admitted that 
these objections ought to have been urged 
at an earlier stage of this measure; and he 
regretted that his attention had not been 
sooner called to these facts, when he should 
have certainly moved that the Committee 
should report specially upon this case, and 
should state that these were powers that 
should not be conferred in all cases. He 
did not wish to quarrel with the decision 
that had been come to in respect to the 
Holyhead and Chester line. He believed, 
indeed, that that decision was beyond their 
reach, as the Bill had been passed. He 
should much like to ask their Lordships to 
recommit this Bill for a day or two, with 
the view of obtaining from the Committee 
a statement of the specific grounds of their 
decision. He felt, however, that it was 
impossible for him to take this course now, 
and he, therefore, did not mean to offer 
any thing like opposition to the Motion of 
the noble Lord. 

The Eart of HARROWBY was op- 
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posed to this Bill, because he felt that the 
result of its passing would be to interfere 
with all private capital and enterprise, by 
giving a monopoly to one particular com. 
pany. This, too, would furnish a prece- 
dent which would induce railway com- 
panies to make similar applications, s0 
that by and by these companies would, 
step by step, obtain a monopoly of all 
their steam navigation. There was 
great principle here which was well worthy 
of their deepest attention. They had had 
communications by sea between Havre and 
Southampton, for a great number of years, 
which, though perhaps not as good as were 
likely to be conferred by this Bill, yet were 
well adapted to suit the convenience of the 
public. He had such faith in the private 
capital and enterprise of the country in 
effecting every object that was desirable, 
that he should object very strongly to give 
his consent to any measure that would 
confer such a monopoly as this Bill pro- 
posed. However strong he might be im- 
pressed with the importance of the pro- 
position, he would not give their Lordships 
the trouble of dividing. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
thought that they should not lay down 
any positive general rule. Each individual 
case ought to be judged upon its own 
merits, and those merits formed the sub- 
ject of consideration in the Committee. 
His vote would be governed by the report 
of the Committee upon the case ; for he 
thought it absurd to appoint Committees 
at all if they did not abide by their deci- 
sions. There were some instances in 
which the giving of powers to railroad 
companies to become proprietors of steam 
packets had been attended with conse- 
quences unfavourable to the public inte- 
rest. In others, they had been productive 
of great advantage. He thought they had 
done wrong in giving those powers to 
the Brighton Company, who had placed 
boats that had been built only for the 
river Thames upon the passage between 
Brighton and Dieppe, one of the most 
stormy portions of the Channel. But, in 
the case of the Holyhead Company, al- 
though the giving of those powers con- 
ferred a sort of perfect monopoly of the 
passage between Holyhead and Dublin 
upon them, the consequence had been 
that the interests of the public had been 
vastly benefited. If the public convenl- 
ence and advantage were likely to be con- 
sulted, their Lordships should sometimes 
run the risk of conferring a monopoly. 
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They should not lay down a stringent rule 
from which they would not depart. 
Amendment disagreed to. 
Bill read 34 and passed. 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 1, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Brits.—1° Steam Navigation; Fees 
(Court of Chancery) ; Provident Associations Fraud Pre- 
vention; Canada Government; Churches. 
3° and passed:—Constabulary Force (Ireland); Steam 
Navigation. 

Prririons PRESENTED. By Mr. Thicknesse, from Wigan, 
Lancashire, and by other Hon. Members, from several 
Places, in favour of an Extension of the Elective Fran- 
chise—By Mr. Feargus O’Connor, from Lanark, and 
several other Places, in favour of the Adoption of Uni- 
versal Suffrage—By Mr. Bouverie, from Maidstone, for 
Alteration of the Law respecting the Church of England 
Clergy.—By Mr. Bright, from King’s Lynn, and other 
Places, for a Better Observance of the Lord's Day.—By 
Mr. Barnard, from Journeymen Bakers of Greenwich, 
for Inquiry into their Grievances.—By Mr. Bouverie, 
from Kilmarnock, respecting the British Spirits Ware- 
housing Bill.—By Sir R. H. Inglis, from the Parish of 
Shadforth, Durham, against the Diplomatic Relations, 
Court of Rome, Bill.— By Mr. Henry, from Inhabitants 
of Whitworth, Lancashire, in favour of Secular Educa- 
tion.—By Sir Denham Norreys, from Richard de 
Burgho, Bart., and Others, in favour of the Fisheries 
(Ireland) Bill.—By Sir Benjamin Hall, from Ratepayers 
of the Parish of St. Pancras, complaining of the 
Amount of Metropolitan Police Rates.—By Mr. Bright, 
from Manchester, for the Establishment of National 
Workshops for the Poor.—By Mr. Brotherton, from 
Officers employed in the Preston Union, in favour ef a 
Superannuation Fund for Poor Law Officers.—By Mr. 
Law Hodges, from the Board of Guardians of the Maid- 
stone Union, against the Poor Law Officers’ Superannu- 
ation Allowances Bill.—By Mr. Hudson, from the Board | 
of Guardians of the Sunderland Union, in favour of the | 
Poor Law Union District Schools Bill.—By Mr. Rey- | 
nolds, from Master Bakers of Dublin, against the Sale of 
Bread Bill—By Mr. Grogan, from several Depositors in 
St. Peter’s Parish Savings Bank, complaining of the 
Losses they had sustained. 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 

House in Committee on the Steam Na- 
vigation Act. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE proposed a Reso- 
lution to enable him to bring in a Bill to 
make some alteration in the law as regard- 
ed steam navigation. The object which he 
had in view was simple. All steamboats 
going to sea were required to have their 
machinery inspected by surveyors, and pen- 
alties were imposed on boats going to sea 
vithout such inspection; but there were no 
penalties attached to steamboats navigat- 
ing rivers, and it was almost as important 
that there should be an inspection of steam- 
oats on rivers, as of steamboats going to 
sea. Some cases of great abuse having 
lately been brought under his notice, he 
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ther provision in the Bill, which he thought 
desirable. It was to give the Board of 
Trade a general power to fix the maximum 
of passengers to be carried by steamboats. 
Nothing could be more unadvisable than 
that the Board of Trade, or any other de- 
partment, should exercise a vexatious in- 
terference with the number of persons car- 
ried by steamboats. It was not necessary 
to exercise this power as to sea-going ves- 
sels; but it was notorious that some of the 
steamboats which navigated the Thames, 
owing to the great competition which ex- 
isted on the river, were occasionally crowd- 
ed in a manner dangerous to the public. 
He therefore proposed to give power to the 
Board of Trade to fix a maximum to the 
number of passengers which steamboats 
should be allowed to carry, as a maximum 
was fixed to the number passengers which 
stage-coaches and omnibuses were allowed 
to carry. 

Resolution agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill brought in and read a first time. 


NATIONAL LAND SCHEME, 

Report and Resolutions of the Com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the affairs 
of the National Land Company brought up 
and read. 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR: Sir, there were 
two questions submitted to the Committee; 
the one was to inquire into the expenditure 
of the monies of the company, and the 





| other as to the practicability or impracti- 


cability of the plan. It having been cireu- 
lated, not in one newspaper, but in nearly 
every newspaper in the country, that I had 
established this plan for my own benefit, 
and that improper accounts were for that 
object kept, I beg now to appeal to those 
hon. Gentlemen who were on the Com- 
mittee—and especially to the Chairman of 
that Committee—and to ask them, first, 
whether every facility which they thought 
necessary for the investigation and fair 
hearing of the whole case was not given to 
them ? 

Sir G. HAYTER: I bear my most 
willing testimony to the accuracy of what 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has stated. 
I am desirous to admit that every facility 
was given to the Committee for the investi- 
gation of the whole of the accounts and 
matters relating to this company. Every 
officer that we called for was at once pro- 





thought it not right to leave the public ex- 
Posed to such dangers. This was the prin- 
cipal object of the Bill; but there was ano- 


duced. The accounts were rigidly investi- 
| gated by an accountant, who was appoint- 
ed by myself at the suggestion of the Com- 
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mittee; and the result was that which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has stated to 
the House. Undoubtedly the accounts were 
kept—lI will not enter into the reason why 
they were so kept—in an extremely irre- 
gular manner. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL: I perfectly 
agree that every facility was given to the 
Members of the Committee to investigate 
the affairs of the company; but at the 
same time, I cannot conceal from myself 
this fact, that the whole of the original ac- 
counts, as stated to have been audited by 
Mr. Cuffay and Mr. Knight, the auditors 
of the company, with the exception of the 
accounts for the quarter ending September 
last, December last, and November last, 
have been destroyed. They were not forth- 
coming; although I admit that, according 
to the data which was placed before the 
accountant nominated by the Committee, 
there does appear to be a balance due to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman of 53,2001. 
from the company. 

Report to be printed. 


CHURCH PROPERTY. 

Mr. HORSMAN rose to move, pursuant 
to notice— 

‘* That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be pleased to take 
into Her consideration the whole condition of the 
Established Church as regards its Temporalities ; 
that She will direct an inquiry to be made into the 
full value of all Church Property under lease, and 
cauce such measures to be prepared as may make 
the Revenues of the Church more fully conducive 
to the religious teaching of the people.” 

As upon former occasions in this Session, 
when he had submitted to the House Mo- 
tions bearing upon this subject, there had 
been a general concurrence in the sugges- 
tions he had made, and a virtual adoption 
of them, he had thought it right to take 
an opportunity of reverting once more to 
the subject. If we were, as he trusted 
and believed, upon the eve of some le- 
gislation upon this subject, he thought it 
right to express his opinion that our legis- 
lation hitherto upon ecclesiastical matters 
had been ineffective, because we had laid 
down no clear and distinct definition of the 
ends and uses of an Established Church. 
Some considered our whole array of eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, with their large reve- 
nues and larger patronage, their powers, 
and their privileges, as part of the consti- 
tution of the country, an appendage to the 
dignity of the Crown, a recognised portion 
of the State. Others regarded the incomes 
of ecclesiastical functionaries as revenues 
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to be possessed without responsibility ey. 
cept to their own body, possessed for pup. 
poses of which the laity were not to judge, 
and with them were not to interfere, 4 
third and more fatal error sprang out of 
our system of church patronage; so much 
of it being in the hands of individuals who 
had acquired it by inheritance or by pur 
chase; the right being alienable and mar. 
ketable had become a valuable property, 
and thus the greater portion of our paro. 
chial endowments had come to be looked 
upon in the light of private property, and 
had been converted by long usage into a 
provision for the maintenance of the friends 
and families of the patrons. The Church 
in these cases was a mere instrument for 
the acquisition of temporal power, honour, 
and advantage; and we heard continually 
of ‘‘ prizes’’ in the Church. Against 
these views he entered his protest. He 
would lay down this simple proposition— 
that our National Church, as established 
by law, existed for one purpose, and one 
purpose only—namely, for the religious 
instruction of the people, the poorest and 
humblest of the people. It was for this 
that our admirable parochial system was 
established, that our parochial ministry 
was endowed, that our cathedrals were 
reared and dedicated, our dignitaries were 
multiplied, our prelates were ordained, 
their powers and possessions were bestow- 
ed upon them, and their revenues secured. 
Whatever obstructed this end should be 
lopped away. Now, how far did the Eng- 
lish Church Establishment, admitting its 
constitution to be unimpeachable, adapt 
the material means committed to its charge 
to the full and effectual accomplishment of 
the end which the Church and the State 
alike had in view? They could not con- 
template that Church without delight and 
instruction; not only that it presented it- 
self in contrast with the crash of systems 
abroad, and even their decay at home; 
for, whilst in Scotland and Ireland the 
Church, as established by law, was the 
Church of the minority, in England it 
was the National Church. His present 
Motion he meant to confine to the tem- 
poralities of the Chureh—a branch with 
which Parliament could most easily deal, 
and to which it could most easily apply 4 
remedy. They could also come to the re- 
solution he proposed without the embar- 
rassment of a controversial spirit; for 

parties, whether belonging to the Estab- 
lishment or not, must admit, that when 
the State had set apart a large endowment 
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for special purposes, it was the duty of 
every man to use his best endeavours that 
those purposes should be wisely, honestly, 
and effectually carried out. Now, by the 
returns before the House, it appeared that 
the church temporalities amounted to 
4,500,0007., or, if they were taken at 
5,000,0007., it was probably under the 
truth. Not only might they bear compa- 
yison with the revenues of any other 
church, but they were greater than the 
whole revenue of almost all the minor 
States of Europe. They were greater 
than the whole revenue of Belgium or Na- 
ples; more than three-fourths of Holland 
or Spain; double that of Portugal; and 
more than half the whole expenditure of 
Prussia. Political economists taught that 
no national investment was so profitable as 
that which went to raise the standard of 
the character of a people, and that a na- 
tion became more wealthy as it became 
more moral and religious; and the people 
of England felt acutely that when large 
endowments were made they carried with 
them corresponding obligations to turn 
them to a large aceount. It might be ex- 
pected that when a Church was rich, its 
ministers should be well paid, and the peo- 
ple religiously taught; but in England it 
was notoriously the reverse. In no church 
was to be seen such extremes of wealth 
and indigence, learning and ignorance, 
piety and absolute heathenism. _In illus- 
tration of that he would refer to the re- 
turns upon the table, to the reports of 
their own Commissioners, and, above all, 
to the eloquent and pathetic appeals of the 
most energetic prelates in their charges to 
their clergy. In no country where Chris- 
tianity was taught was so large a portion of 
the people, at least until recent days, so 
habitually, undisturbedly, and lopelessly 
removed from all its influence as absolutely 
to ignore its very name, as in this. The 
fact was acknowledged, and it was the 
duty of the House to provide a remedy. 
The Acts passed eight or ten years ago 
had been followed by results which their 
most sanguine supporters could not have 
anticipated; there was a new race of 
clergy, and the Church had been raised to 
4 usefulness and popularity unknown be- 
before. Society had been much benefited 
by those acts; but they could not work 
effectually or satisfactorily unless the ma- 
chinery by which they were commanded 
and superintended was put in order. As 
on former oceasions he had brought under 
the notice of the House the episcopal in- 
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comes, and the unsatisfactory mode of 
payment, he would not revert to that sub- 
ject except to observe, that it was a most 
unfortunate part of our system that, from 
the momenta rev. prelate was raised to the 
episcopal bench, he was compelled, what- 
ever his unwillingness might be, to give up 
a very large portion of his time to the ad- 
ministration of the temporalities of his 
see; and it was impossible he could have 
his attention so taken up without being 
obliged to neglect the more important du- 
ties of his station. Nor would he now re- 
vert to the subjeet of the cathedrals and 
chapters; but he must observe, that be- 
tween the episcopal and collegiate bodies 
there was this point of distinction, that 
whilst the revenues of the former were the 
reward of the services they performed, 
those of the capitular bodies as now 
administered were given for no duty at 
all; and, as far as the interests of 
the Church were concerned, their revenues 
might as well be thrown into the sea. 
He had stated what he believed were 
the revenues the Church enjoyed, and he 
would now give the House some approxi- 
mation to what they annually threw away, 
He believed that very few persons had any 
idea of the great value of the church es- 
tates that were let on lease. There was 
no return of their value, and, unless the 
Government undertook that inquiry, he 
believed they never would have such a re- 
turn. A Committee was appointed ten 
years ago to make that inquiry; but whilst 
some persons gave them the information 
they required, others refused. The pre- 
sent Archbishop of Canterbury, then Bishop 
of Chester, said that the gross income of 
his See was 3,900/., whilst the rental of 
the estates under lease was 16,2361, 
making a loss of 12,3361. a year. The 
late Archbishop of Canterbury also gave a 
return, stating that his gross income was 
22,0001., but that the rental of his estates 
was 52,0001.; and the late Archbishop of 
York stated his income to be 13,0001, 
and the rental 41,000/. Others were given; 
but it was not necessary that he should 
quote them—those he had referred to were 
sufficient to establish primd facie evidence 
of what he contended for. But they at 
the same time were supplied with another 
most important document, prepared at the 
request of the Cabinet of that day by an 
eminent actuary, Mr. Finlayson, on the 
value of the episcopal estates under lease. 
That gentleman calculated that whilst the 
rental now received by the Chureh was 
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only 262,0007., it was actually worth | Of the 10,500 benefices that now existed 
1,400,000/7.; and that must be a very low in England, there were now no less than 
calculation, as the lessors themselves stated | 3,454 of which the clergy were non-resi. 
the value of the church property under | dent; 4,200 were held in plurality; 4,500 
lease to them at 35,0007. He then sug- | had no residence at all. 3,400 were under 
gested two modes by which the Church | 150/. a year; 6,800 under 300I. a year; 
might obtain the full advantage of that and nearly two-thirds of the whole were 
property, either by letting the leases run | under 600/. a year. Considering these 
out, their average duration being twenty- | facts, what a picture did they present of 
four years, at the end of which period the | inadequate religious teaching and of the 
Church would come into the possession of | parochial clergy defrauded of that provision 
that revenue of 1,400,000/., or to sell the | which the piety of a former race had endea- 
reversions on the leases; but, as in the | voured to secure for them! If they looked 
former case there would be no fines during | to the return of non-residents he was sorry 
the twenty-four years, the incomes of the | to say that the Act of 1838 was not carried 
episcopal and collegiate bodies would have | out with the spirit there had been reason 
to be made up by loans on the security of |to expect. Of the non-residents there 
those estates; and, considering the differ- | were 2,553 having exemption and special 
ence between what they enjoyed, indepen- | license; but there were upwards of 900 
dent of fines, and what their income was | non-residents without either license or ex- 
to be under the regulations of the Act of |emption. The presumption, then, was, that 
Parliament, and also considering that the | the Act had not been enforced to the ex- 
present surplus of the episcopal fund was | tent the Legislature had a right to expect, 
16,000/., the amount of the deficiency at | Now, they might have, as he had shown, 
the end of the twenty-four years would be | an available surplus at the lowest calcula- 
less than two years’ rental of the estates; | tion of 500,000/., and there was also from 
and, perhaps, under proper management | the common fund prospectively 300,000I. 
there would be no deficiency at all. By | Let them consider for a mo:nent what they 
the other mode, Mr. Finlaison calculated | might do with that. As he had stated, 
that the income to be derived from the; there were 6,800 livings under 300I. a 
sale of the reversions would be 500,000/.;| year. It was a reproach and a scandal to 
but he thought there was every reason to | the country that a large body of the clergy, 
suppose that the surplus income would be | men of education, and having such sacred 
no less than 750,0007. He did not say | duties to perform, had incomes under the 
anything of either of those plans; but | pitiful sum of 300/.. and he would not stop 
they showed that an enormous available sur- | until he had used every effort to remove 
plus was now lost to the Chureh, amount-/ that scandal. Of those 6,800 livings less 
ing, on the one calculation, to nearly|than half were under public patronage; 
1,500,0007. ; on the other, to 500,000/. | and to raise them to 300/. a year would 
The ecclesiastical constitution of Eng-| require 442,0007. To raise those that 
land had said that every parish should| were in private patronage to the same 
have its minister; and they knew that at| amount, the patron contributing one-half, 
the time when many of these questions | would require 275,265l.; so that by the 
were looked over and settled in the reign | outlay of 700,000/. every parish might 
of Charles II., when Parliament was|have a resident clergyman with at least 
considering resolutions for making provi-| 3001. a year. But there would also be 
sions for the parochial clergy, the King | this advantage in so applying the surplus 
sent a message saying that he had taken| revenues, that if no living were under 
that matter into his own hands, and he | 300/. a year there would be no difficulty 
wrote to the deans and chapters not to let|in enforcing the law as to parsonage- 
any impropriate tithes on lease, but so that | houses, and they would have what now 
the parochial clergy and curates had a sti-| cost 4,000,0007. or 5,000,000/.—a_par- 
pend of 80/. a year, and a residence. A|sonage-house in every parish. But at 
similar sentiment had been expressed by a| present parishes were very unequally di- 
high authority in the preceding reign. He| vided. There were 200 or 400 with a po 
would ask, then, how that constitution was | pulation under 300, and an income under 
respected now? Was it the fact that the | 300/.; whilst there were 500 with in 
parochial clergy were adequately paid—| comes also under 300I., but a population 
that they had residences within their par-| of 3,000. These might be more equally 
ish, and had but the care of one district ? | divided, so that there might be a clergyman 
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jn every parish of a manageable size and 
an adequate provision. But these sug- 

stions ought to be taken in connexion 
with those he had laid before the House on 
similar subjects. In the first instance, he 
bad ventured to call attention to the faulty 
mode of payment of the episcopal incomes. 
The House concurred in that view, and 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment said that the law should undergo re 
vision. Upon a subsequent occasion he 
proposed a fusion of the episcopal and 
common fund. The House again con- 
eurred in his view that there was no justice 
in that distinction, and once more the 
noble Lord assented to the general feeling 
of the House. Upon a more recent occa- 
sion, he went at great length into the state 
of the cathedrals and chapters, and what 
he felt to be the abuses of them. Then again 
the House felt his view was one in which 
it generally concurred, and the noble Lord 
again promised him inquiry. If all those 


measures were reasonable, and those sug- 
gestions unobjectionable, he felt that there 
was still less objection to be made to that 
which he brought forward now, because he 
had high authority for it—an authority 
that House would respect. 


The inquiry 
he now suggested was the same inquiry 
insisted on, but imperfectly carried out, by 
the noble Lord himself in the Committee 
he appointed ten years ago. Te felt that 
there was nothing very difficult or un- 
reasonable in the suggestions he had made. 
Never was there a time when everything 
relating to the Church excited a more 
warm and general interest in the country 
—never was there a period when the laity 
were more active, when the clergy were 
more active or zealous, or when Parlia- 
ment was more united in opinion. There 
were no party strifes or contentions to lead 
toa failure of measures which might be 
otherwise faultless in themselves; and he 
was certain that, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, and the majority of that House, 
there was but one feeling — that there 
were dangers about the establishment of 
the Church which they ought to endeavour, 
as far as possible, to avert; and there was 
no means so safe or prudent to attain that 
end, as strengthening it in the hearts of 
the people, and making them feel that it 
was a blessing by its ministrations. He 
trusted, therefore, that the Government 
would not feel it necessary to refuse this 
inquiry, He was certain that no good 
Teason could be urged for that course, or 
even for delay; and with these views he 
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called upon the House to express its opin- 
ion on the subject. 

Sir E. BUXTON, in seconding the 
Motion, said the suggestions of his hon. 
Friend would tend to strengthen and es- 
tablish the Church of these realms. It 
appeared to him unnecessary to go over 
the ground which had been so ably dwelt 
upon by his hon. Friend who had brought 
forward the proposition. The facts were 
plainly before them, and they had in their 
recollection the opinion expressed on the 
subject by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government in the year 1836. That 
opinion was acceded to by a majority, 
though a small one, in that House; and 
yet twelve years had elapsed without any 
measure being taken to put the matter on 
a more satisfactory footing. They had, 
in fact, before them the opinions of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge, 
who at that time declared that though they 
were unwilling to devote this fund, if it 
existed, in order that it should take the 
place of church-rates, yet if such a fund 
did exist, they were willing and anxious 
that it should be applied to the extension 
of the efficiency of the Church. They 
acknowledged at that time, that it was 
possible to adopt an improved method of 
dealing with the funds, and they stated 
most strongly that a great necessity ex- 
isted in populous districts for increased 
efficiency in the Church Establishment. 
There was also the fact, mentioned by his 
hon. and learned Friend, that 2,600 cler- 
gymen in the Church received but 1001. a 
year; while the total amount of the income 
of the Establishment was 4,500,000/., 
which might by proper arrangements be 
increased by at least 500,000/. One point 
which his hon. and learned Friend had not 
dwelt upon, though he had stated the fact 
strongly, was the necessity which existed 
in this city and other large towns for in- 
creased means of religious instruction to. 
the community. He had the honour to be 
connected with a society which had done 
much to bring to light the mass of dread- 
ful heathenism which was to be found in 
this metropolis—the London City Mission. 
The noble Lord was connected with an- 
other society, the Pastoral Aid Society, 
established on account of the extreme ne- 
cessity there was for giving increased sti- 
pends to men who were sent as mission- 
aries among the people. He would not 
detain the House by reading any long quo- 
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tation, but he hoped he might be permitted 
to refer to a short extract from the Thir- 
teenth Report of the London City Mission. 
It spoke of Plumtree-court— 


“One end of which is in the thronged tho- 
roughfare of Holborn-hill, a few yards east of 
St. Andrew’s Church, and the other entrance is 
in Shoe-lane. On the occupation of this district 
by the mission, the missionary appointed to it 
ascertained, that although in Plumtree-court 
there were but thirty houses, these contained 153 
families, three or four families living frequently 
in a single room of a house. Drunkenness, 
swearing, and vice of almost every description 
were luxuriant and unchecked. Few of the 
adults could even read, and of the 175 children 
under 14 years of age, not more than 30 attended 
any school, until the missionary recently estab- 
lished a ragged school.” 


Again, with regard to two courts in the 
immediate vicinity of some of the best 
parts of the metropolis, the report said— 


“ Orchard-place and Gray’s-buildings are two 
contiguous courts within a stone’s throw of the 
aristocratic squares known by the names of Gros- 
venor, Manchester, and Portman. They contain 
49 houses, which by a recent investigation of a 
missionary were found to be inhabited by about 
600 families, consisting of no fewer than 1,757 
persons. A highly respectable medical gentleman, 
who visits the courts professionally, and who is 
the son of a late venerated clergyman, informed the 
missionary, that before the hop season the popu- 
lation of these two little courts of 49 houses was 
very nearly 3,000. The disgusting scenes wit- 
nessed on exploring these 49 houses cannot be 
told. Of the 1,757 persons remaining in them, 
1,274 were adults, of whom 484 could not read, 
only 14 attended Protestant worship, and but very 
few possessed the Scriptures. Their ignorance 
was extreme. One woman, for instance, when 
asked whether heaven or hell was the better 
place, replied, ‘She supposed hell.” Of the 
413 children in these courts 404 do not attend 
Sunday school, and 304 do not attend a daily 
school.” 


If a better administration of the property 
held under church-leases would afford the 
means to enable them to remedy such evils 
as these, he could not see how the House 
could refuse to address Her Majesty, pray- 
ing that an inquiry should be instituted to 
ascertain whether such a fund did or did 


not exist. There was another point to 
which he wished to advert, and that was 
the great necessity there was for giving 
the men who were placed in these miser- 
able and heathen districts such a stipend 
as to raise them above actual poverty and 
distress. It might be known to many hon. 
Members that ten churches had been re- 
cently built in a neighbourhood with which 
he had some acquaintance, the neighbour- 
hood of Bethnal-green. It struck him that 
it was useless to build those churches and 
place efficient men in them unless their 
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incomes were augmented to such an 
amount that they would be willing to stay 
there, and unless they were raised above 
the cares, anxieties, and distress which g 
very small income must occasion to the 
mind of any man. It must be known to 
many hon. Members how extremely insuf. 
ficient were the present means of supplying 
these men with such an income as they 
ought to have. In his opinion, every ex. 
ertion should be made in order that the 
funds of the Church might be applied to 
increase the stipends of those who devoted 
their lives to the missionary work. He 
would not detain the House longer except 
to say that it gave him great satisfaction 
that this Motion had been made, and that 
he hoped the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government would agree to it. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, I have heard 
with very great satisfaction the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. I think 
that while he brought before the House a 
very important subject, he did so in a spirit 
for which he is entitled to credit; and that, 
inaiming at the improvement of the Chureh, 
he introduced no topie to which a just ob- 
jection could be offered. The proposal of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman is cer- 
tainly one well worthy of consideration; 
but it is at the same time encompassed 
with a great many difficulties of a practical 
nature, which it behoves every one who 
may undertake to bring forward a mea- 
sure in detail seriously to consider before 
he introduces it. The property of the 
Church has, I think, been truly repre- 
sented by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
—whether the exact calculations which he 
has quoted be correct or not, no doubt the 
actual property of the Church is of a value 
far exceeding that which is derived from 
it by the clergy. With respect, however, 
to the mode in which this property should 
be managed, and the alterations which 
should be made, there has been already 4 
good deal of inquiry. There is, in fact, at 
this moment a Committee sitting on leases, 
which is, I am informed, about to make 
report on that particular subject; and I 
should be sorry to say that any particular 
scheme ought to be adopted until I have 
seen that report, and fully considered to 
what the inquiries of the Committee have 
led, and what is the nature of the proposal 
which they make. It is obvious, that if 
you were to take the first scheme proposed 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, that 
of Mr. Finlayson, arfd to allow the leases 
to run out, it would, according to the cal 
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culation made, be twenty-four years before 
the property would yield its full value, and 

u would still have to find a revenue suffi- 
cient to supply the incomes of the bishops, 
chapters, and clergy interested during that 
time. If you adopted the other scheme, 
and parted with the fee-simple of the es- 


tates, unless you took care to have a suffi- | 
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the main defect which ought to be supplied 
—to supply which, though much has been 
done already, much more is required—is 
spiritual instruction for the great number 
of persons in parishes and districts where 
formerly there were very few persons. I 
own I consider that subject one of para- 
mount importance, still more important 





cient amount for their value, I think you | than that of raising the incomes of a por- 
would run a risk of losing the increase | tion of the parochial clergy. Now, with 
which you might expect from the increas- | respect to the immediate Motion of the hon. 
ing value of property, and thereby inflict | and learned Gentleman, I confess I do not 
an injury on the Church thirty or forty | think it advisable for the House to address 
years hence, when the increase of the po-| the Queen to direct inquiry to be made 
‘pulation will probably require that new ef-| into the full value of all church property 
forts should be made. Such, Sir, is the| under lease. 1 am quite prepared to take 
nature of the difficulties attending this | such measures as would be likely to afford 
question. At the same time, I have no some proximate estimate of the full value 
hesitation in saying, that I think the hon. | of church property under lease; but I own 
and learned Gentleman is perfectly well| I cannot say that I think it advisable by 
founded in his main proposition, namely, | means of the appointment of a Commission 
that this is a source to which we should | under the Crown, or by any similar means, 
look for an increase in the value of church | to undertake a compulsory inquiry into the 
property; and that that increase ought to | full value of this property. The hon. and 
be applied to the improvement of the in-| learned Gentleman is aware that when, 
comes of the clergy, and also to the pro-| upon my Motion, a Committee of this 
viding of additional spiritual instruction. I| House was appointed ten years ago, cer- 
cannot “quite agree with the hon. and | tain of the bishops and other dignitaries 
learned Gentleman with respect to the im- | refused to give any return as to the full 
portance of increasing the. income of each | value of the church property belonging to 
clergyman to a certain’ amount when it is; them at that time. There was no great 
below that amount, while there are other | inconvenience in the refusal, except that 
objects of paramount importance which | the House was not furnished with the re- 
might thereby be endangered. Thereare,| turns sought; but I think it would not 
for instance, a great many livings con- | be becoming for the Crown to place itself 
taining a population of not more than| in the situation of directing an inquiry to 
thirty, forty, or fifty persons, in remote | be made, and ordering Commissioners or 
hamlets, while at the same time there are | other persons to ask for returns, when, in 
in our great towns and in our populous dis- | case it should meet with a refusal from the 
triets twelve, fourteen, or sixteen thousand | bishops or other persons, it would not pos- 
persons in a parish, whom the clergy at/| sess the power of enforcing the information 
present devoted to the neighbourhood are | desired. Whether or not Parliament would 
quite unable to suppiy with an adequate | think proper to order an inquiry by means 
amount of spiritual instruction. It may} of an Act passed for that purpose, and 
naturally be said, as indeed it has been| thus making the granting of the returns 
said, by the hon. and learned Gentleman, | compulsory, is another question. What 
that the small livings might be consolidated | the hon. and learned Gentleman proposes 
and united. But there ate difficulties to | is, that the Crown itself should direct an 
beeneountered. The advowsons may be-| inquiry to be made. | hope it will satisfy 
long to persons who have an estate in the| the hon. and learned Gentleman if I de- 
neighbourhood; and if these persons are | clare, as I am prepared to do, that I will 
mvilling to part with their advowsons, a| treat this subject in a similar spirit to that 
practical difficulty arises, and the ease is | in which I have treated the other subject 
not similar to what it would be if the whole | which he has brought under the notice of 
of the livings were either in the gift of the| the House; that I will consider the means 
Crown or of bishops, and facilities were | by which inquiry may be made; and that I 
thus afforded for making necessary altera-| am entirely of opinion that the property of 
tions. Sir, I consider, therefore, as I did| the Church should be made more available 
tt the commencement of the inquiry: be-| to the purposes of the Church than it is at 
fore the Ecclesiastical Commission, that| present. I further entirely agree with the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman that the sys-| for nearly a century, churches have been 
tem of fines is a most wasteful system. In| repaired and glebe-houses built, and the 
consequence of the bishop or the incumbent | improvement in the moral and religions 
having only a life-interest in the property, | conduct of the people consequent wu 
of course he does not take the same care | these changes has been very satisfactory, 
in administering it as a person who has | To these few remarks I will only add, that 
property to leave to his children or his | though I do not wish to oppose the hon, 
grandchildren. It is necessary, in order and learned Gentleman, I certainly hope 
that he may obtain the income assigned to that he will not push to a division a Mo. 
him, that he should continue the system of | tion for an address which, if agreed to, 
fines. It would be far better if the pro- | might place the Crown in the very invidious 
perty were so managed that he could re- | position of asking for returns from bisho 
ceive the whole income intended for him, | and dignitaries which it might, in the end, 
and not be obliged to resort to a system | be unable to obtain. 

which diminishes the property of the Church | Sir R. H. INGLIS said, the hon. and 
when it is required for purposes of such learned Member for Cockermouth had on 
great importance. If the church property that, as on a former occasion, triumphed 
were sufficient, or more than sufficient, for | without a battle; he had gained a virtual 
all the purposes to which it is applicable, concession which might well satisfy a more 
then perhaps we might say that it was not ambitious mind. Assuming, therefore, 
of great importance if the lessees had the | that there would be no division, he rose for 
rent of the estates, or if only a third or a/ the purpose of calling attention to one or 
fourth part went to the Church. But as | two points which he thought ought not to 
the matter now stands, seeing the impor- pass without notice. The hon. and learned 
tant uses for which church property is re-| Member for Cockermouth spoke of the in- 
quired—seeing, on the one hand, the small! come of the Church as amounting to 
amount of the incomes of a great propor- | 4,500,000/., and the hon. Member for 
tion of the clergy where the population is | South Essex, who followed him, stated that 
considerable; and on the other hand, see- | income at 4,000,0001. Now, without en- 


ing what I hold to be a far greater evil, that | tering very deeply into details on this sub- 


there are immense masses of the popula-| ject, he might ask whether it were or were 
tion in particular districts for whom there | not true, according to the returns, that the 
is not provided a sufficient number either | amount received in respect of tithes, by 
of clergy or of churches—remembering | parochial incumbents, did not amount to 
these points, I think that in dealing with | 2,550,000/.; and that in order to make 
the property of the Church all minor consi- | up an amount in any degree approach- 
derations ought to give way to the superior ing 4,000,000/., it was necessary to 
and paramount one of the necessity of pro-|a sum of not less than 735,0000., which 
viding increased religious instruction. With | was passing away quietly into the pock- 
respect to pluralities, I think the hon. and | ets of laymen, who might be Jews or in- 
learned Gentleman was hardly justified in | fidels. Another matter to which he wished 
saying that the measures which have been | to call the attention of the House was, 
passed have not had the effect intended. | that whatever the Church gained by re- 
Those who held pluralities, and those who suming property held under lease, the 
had been allowed not to reside, were not | lessees would lose; and it should be re- 
interfered with by those Acts, which were | collected that for a long series of years 
intended to apply prospectively. I believe, | this property had been considered as much 
however, that from the time when these | the beneficial property of the lessees as 
Acts were passed, they have been of great | any copyhold land in the kingdom. He 
use. Of this I am quite sure—indeed the | was not saying anything about the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman has himself | to this property, which he, in common 
borne testimony to the fact—that, owing | with the hon. and learned Gentleman, con- 
partly to the passing of those Acts, and | sidered to belong to the Church; but he 
partly to the circumstance that so much referred merely to the practice which had 
attention has since been paid to this sub-| prevailed. In the remarks of the hon. 
ject, there has been of late a great im-| Baronet the Member for South Essex (Sir 
provement with respect to the amount of E. N. Buxton), on the spiritual destitution 
instruction given by the clergy. In many | of the metropolis, he fully concurred; but, 
cases in which there was no resident | admitting that it was their duty to relieve 
clergyman, and had been none, perhaps, | that destitution, he said that the 
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must be provided from legitimate sources. 
With respect to inquiry, an Act of Par- 
lament, as his noble Friend had said, 
might make a reply imperative; but that 
was avery different course from inviting 
the Crown by an Address of that House, 
to issue a Commission, which might be 
stultified by the refusal of parties to fur- 
nish information. Under these cireum- 
stances, he was glad that his noble Friend 
was not prepared to assent to such an Ad- 
dress, though, practically, the hon. and 
learned Member for Cockermouth had 
gained his object. With the single ex- 
ception to which he had already alluded, 
the hon. and learned Member had stated 
the facts of his case very fairly; though, of 
course, he did not concur in his conclu- 
sions: but there had been no reference 
to individuals which could give pain to 
anybody, and no assertion of a principle 
which he thought a true churchman might 
not maintain. The hon. Baronet con- 
cluded by expressing a hope that the hon. 
and learned Member would not press his 
Motion to a division. 

Mr. PAGE WOOD said, the House 
must be almost unanimously of opinion 
that of all properties devoted to great and 


useful purposes, that in question had been 
the most mismanaged; and therefore it was 
most important to ascertain the extent of 


property sacrificed. He did not entertain 
the fears expressed by the noble Lord with 
regard to the result of the commission of 
inquiry, The property under consideration 
stood upon much the same footing as pro- 
perty in general devoted to corporate pur- 
poses, with respect to which the fullest in- 
formation had been obtained by means of 
acommission. Ie did not believe that the 
bishops, deans, chapters, and other digni- 
taries of the Church would think it right 
or respectful to withhold information sought 
with a view to the diffusion of the blessings 
of religion. The evil originated in the 
great act of spoliation which took place in 
the reign of Henry VIII., when the pro- 
perty taken from the then holders was 
handed over partly to laymen, in which 
case it was charged with none of the duties 
which formerly attached to it, and partly 
to spiritual persons whose situation was 
totally different from that of their prede- 
cessors. He was no advocate for the celi- 
baey of the clergy; but undoubtedly under 
the celibacy which formerly prevailed, 
there was an esprit de corps on the part 
of the great body of the clergy which in- 
duced them to apply to the building of 
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churches, and to the purpose of endow- 
ment, any property which became vested 
in them. It was a great evil in the Act 
for restraining leases, that chureh estates 
could only be let for twenty-five years at 
the accustomed yearly rent. A great deal 
had been done since in fraud of that Act, 
for although the rents now appeared tri- 
fling, they were at the time considerable, 
being the rents actually paid. Had the 
words ‘‘ without fine, premium, or fore- 
gift’’ been inserted, they would not then 
have to lament what had occurred. He 
would mention a case which had come un- 
der his own knowledge, and in doing so 
he wished it to be distinctly understood 
that he did not intend to make any per- 
sonal charge. Le alluded to the case of 
the dean and chapter of York. The ques- 
tion was, as to the mode adopted to raise 
funds towards rebuilding the cathedral, and 
this was done under the sanction of Par- 
liament. This power was obtained under 
the Act of the Ist of the present Queen. 
That Act, which was a private Bill, gave 
power to that body to sell their estate of 
Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, on the ground 
that it was a great distance from the other 
estates of the dean and chapter of York; 
and it stated that it was for the interest of 
the Church that they should sell it. The 
Act provided that one-sixth of the amount 
obtained should be devoted to the rebuild- 
ing of the cathedral, after the fire which 
had taken place; and it then directs that 
inquiry should be made as to how much 
should be paid to the dean and chapter for 
any interest they might have, and that the 
remainder should be devoted to the pur- 
chase of other estates near that city. He 
regretted that it was not stated in the Act 
of Parliament how much should be given 
to the dean and chapter, instead of re- 
ferring the matier to a master in Chan- 
cery; for if that had been done, he was 
sure that the dean and chapter themselves 
would not have sanctioned it. The actual 
amount obtained for the sale of the estate 
was 11,465; this was subject to redue- 
tions for the remainder of the leases, but 
this probably did not amount to much, as 
they had only five or six years unexpired. 
Having then sold the estate for 11,4651., 
it was found that the costs and expenses 
to be deducted amounted to nearly 1,400. 
This reduced the amount to 10,0791. 
They then went to the master to deter- 
mine how much should be deducted for 
the dean and chapter, for the life-interest 
they had in the property. The result was, 
2N 
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after these deductions 6,7002. was left for 
the purchase of other property; for 1,6691. 
was to be paid under the Act towards the 
rebuilding of the cathedral, and 1,6691. 
for the benefit of parties interested. His 
hon. Friend had been found fault with by 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford for stating as he did the income of 
the Church. He believed the amount of 
tithes already commuted was nearly 
3,000,0007., or at any rate2,990,0007. This 
amount, with the additions stated by his 
hon. Friend, and more especially the fines 
for ecclesiastical leases, would make up the 
4,400,0002. There was this curious fact 
stated with respect to the income now 
managed by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. This income now produced, or at 
least would shortly produce, 300,0001., 
while the original estimate of the amount 
which would be received, was only 
120,0007. When then they took the 
whole revenue of the Church, and when 
they referred to the income from the pro- 
perty under the management of the Church 
Commissioners, were they not justified in 
saying, that the income might by proper 
eare be raised to 5,000,0002. 2? Neither his 
hon. Friend nor himself had said that this 
amount of revenue was too much for the pur- 
pose to which it was devoted. For his own 
part he believed that a revenue could not 
be devoted to a more beneficial expendi- 
ture than for the benefit of those who per- 
formed the important duty of imparting 
spiritual instruction to the community. 
When the House looked to the duties 
which the clergy had to perform, and the 
vast benefits which were secured to the 
country from the proper discharge of these 
duties, he was satisfied that they would 
admit that too great importance could not 
be attached to them. He would mention 
a fact which had come under his own 
knowledge as to the beneficial effects which 
had arisen from the diffusion of spiritual 
knowledge by the exertions of a clergy- 
man in a large town in the north of Eng- 
land. The place he alluded to contained 
from 150,000 to 160,000 inhabitants, and 
the clergyman who had to superintend the 
religious instruction of this large number 
of persons had, besides building several 
churehes, founded Sunday-schools con- 
taining 120,000 children, with 800 teach- 
ers. Very recently, while Bradford, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of this place, 
was greatly agitated, and when it was ne- 
cessary to call out the troops to suppress 
the disturbances, not a single case of riot- 
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ing occurred in Leeds. This showed the 
advantage of religious instruction amon 
the great body of the people. With these 
facts before them, it was of the utmost 
importance that there should be no delay 
in the inquiry which had been promised by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern. 
ment. 

Mr. GOULBURN could not refrain 
from expressing his satisfaction at the tone 
and manner of the hon. Mover’s speech; 
and, as he had differed from him on former 
occasions, he was then anxious to take that 
opportunity in expressing his concurrence 
in what had on the present occasion fallen 
from him. Still, he felt that this was a 
question of some difficulty and of great 
delicacy, and required great care in dealing 
with it. They had had experience in the 
year 1833-34 as to inquiries put to the 
clergy as to the amount of their incomes, 
He believed, with very few exceptions, 
these inquiries had been answered; the in- 
tentions of the House had been complied 
with. The hon. Gentleman, however, did 
not merely call for the amount of the in- 
comes of the bishops and clergy, but he 
called upon the lessees of the Church to 
make discovery of the income which they 
derived from the property of the Church. 
This was a very different thing from deal- 
ing with an inquiry, the object of which 
was to increase the spiritual efficiency of 
the Church. He therefore repeated, it re- 
quired the greatest delicacy and caution on 
the part of the Government in dealing 
with the subject in the way proposed. 
The hon. Member who had brought for- 
ward the Motion had pointed out in lan- 
guage in which he (Mr. Goulburn) entirely 
concurred, the necessitous situation of a 
large portion of the parochial clergy of 
this country, and expressed a desire that 
every clergyman should have an income of 
at least 2001. a year. The hon. Gentle- 
man endeavoured to show that this could 
be effected by a different management of 
church property, and based his ealeulations 
on returns to which he referred. He con- 
fessed that he could not agree with the 
hon. Gentleman; that he could not agree 
with much that had fallen from him on 
this part of the subject; and, above all, 
as to the administration of the funds by 
the Church Commissioners. He (Mr. Goul- 
burn) had been connected for some years 
with the administration of those funds 
which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had 
confided to them. They, after long re- 
flection, had found that it was better to 
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roceed to new endowments in larger 
places, where there was a great want of 
spiritual instruction. Each succeeding 
year they had afforded aid in building, and 
providing clergy in the metropolis and its 
vicinity, and other populous places, be- 
cause these were of a more pressing na- 
ture. He agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
as to the evils of non-residence; and it was 
most desirable that they should get rid of 
the system as soon as possible. If, how- 
ever, the House would ivok back to returns 
laid on the table some years ago as to non- 
residence, and compare them with similar 
returns at the present time, they would 
find that the number of such cases had 
materially diminished. He would call the 
attention of the House to a return on this 
subject, which was laid on the table in 
1835. If they looked to that return they 
would find that the number of benefices 
then existing in England was 10,571. Of 
this number there were 6,792 cases of re- 
sident clergy, and 3,779 of nominal or 
non-residence. According to another re- 
turn in 1844, it appeared that the number 
of benefices had increased to 11,127; and 
instead of there being 6,792 resident clergy, 
the number had increased to 8,300; and the 
number of non-residents,, from 3,800, was 
diminished to 2,100. Then, between 1844 
and 1848, means had been taken by the 
Church Commissioners to assist in building 
residences for the clergy, so that they might 
fairly assume that the number of non-resi- 
dent clergy had been greatly reduced since 
1844, If they looked to the proceedings 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, they 
would also find 488 additional districts had 
been provided with the means of spiritual 
instruction, and that in 665 benefices the 
incomes of the clergy had been increased, 
and that very recently aid towards building 
residences for the clergy had been afforded 
in 120 instances. He was far, however, 
from saying that all had been done that 
could be effected. On the contrary, more 
was requisite; and he was ready to give 
every aid to any sound measure which 
would make their present resources more 
available for the religious instruction of the 
people in connexion with the doctrines of 
the Church. It still happened, in some 
parts of the country, that the mode of 
dealing with landed property was by taking 
large fines on the granting leases, some- 
what similar to what were called bishops’ 
fines. As far as the lay classes were con- 
cerned, this system was being gradually 
diminished; and as far as the clergy were 
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concerned, there was a growing feeling on 
the part of those having the management 
of ecclesiastical affairs, to look on the man- 
agement of the property of the Church, not. 
so much in regard to the interests of their 
families, as to the great objects which 
would be promoted by a better manage- 
ment of this property. Many instances 
of this had come under his own knowledge 
in connexion with deans and chapters. As 
these were the conscientious views of those 
holding church property, he believed, even 
without the intervention of Parliament, a 
great improvement would take place in the 
management of it, with the view to the 
better promotion of the religious instruc- 
tion of the country. At the same time he 
might add, that he believed that any sound 
measure for that purpose would mect with 
the general concurrence of the clergy, as 
well as the people of this country. 
Motion withdrawn. 
House adjourned at Nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusric Briis.—1° Militia Ballots Suspension. 
2° Remedies against the Hundred. 
Reported.—Loan Societies. 
5° and passed :—Sale of Beer. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Heald, from Members 
of the Wesleyan Chapel at Burnley, Lancashire, for a 
Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Hume, 
from several Ministers of the Baptist Denomination, for 
the Withdrawal of the Regium:Donum Grant.—By Mr. 
M‘Gregor, from several Sugar Refiners, against the 
Admission of Foreign Refined Sugar.—By Captain 
Pechell, from the Journeymen Bakers of Brighton, for 
Inquiry into their Grievances.—By Mr. Greenall, from 
several Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
for an Extension of the Benefit Societies Act.—By Mr. 
Cardwell, from several Merchants, and Others, of Liver- 
pool, for Extending the Habeas Corpus (Ireland) Bill to 
that Place——By Mr. M‘Gregor, from Elizabeth, Marga- 
ret, Ann, and Jane Horne, complaining of the Conduct 
of certain Trustees, who withhold a Special Bequest 
made in their favour in 1808.—By Mr, Masterman, 
from the Corporation of the London Assurance, against 
the Assurance of Life Policies Bill.—By Colonel Lowther, 
from Officers employed in the East Ward Union, West- 
moreland, in favour of a Superannuation Fund for Poor 
Law Officers.—By Mr. M‘Gregor, from Robert Rettie, 
Civil Engineer, for an Inquiry respecting the Railway 
and Marine Night Signals—By Mr. Cardwell, from the 
Liverpool Guardian Society for the Protection of Trade, 
in favour of the Remedies against the Hundred Bill.— 
By Spooner, from Colwich, Staffordshire, in favour of 
the Sale of Beer Bill. 


LANDED PROPERTY (IRELAND) BILL. 
Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD moved that the 


order for going into Committee on this Bill 
be discharged. At this period of the Ses- 
sion, he felt that it was quite hopeless to 
proceed with the Bill; but he appealed to 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) to 
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take care that the object of this Bill should 
be considered by the Government previous 
to the next Session. He hoped that the 
Secretary for Ireland would also give his 
attention to the subject, in order that some 
Government machinery might be construct- 
ed for the better working of the Bill. 
Order discharged. Bill withdrawn. 


REMEDIES AGAINST THE HUNDRED 
BILL. 

Sir W. CLAY moved the Second Read- 
ing. He explained the state of the law. 
By the 57th of Geo. iIlI., cap. 19, remedy 
was given against the hundred for damages 
inflicted by a riotous assembly upon any 
shop or building, and the inhabitants of 
the city, town, or hundred, were bound to 
make full compensation to the person dam- 
nified. Up to 1827, that was the state of 
the law. By the 7th and 8th of Geo. IV., 
cap. 27, all prior Acts relating to the lia- 
bilities of the hundred for injuries by riot- 
ous assemblages were repealed. Scotland 
was omitted from that Act. By an Act 
passed in the same Session (cap. 31), that 
liability was partially restored; and the 
effect of the law of 1827 was, that there 
should be no remedy against the hundred 
unless the injuries should have been done 
by persons who should be decided to have 
been guilty of felony by the Act. By an 
Act of the same year (1827), it was made 
felony to demolish, pull down, or destroy 
any buildings, wholly or in part, by per- 
sons riotously assembled; but it had been 
held by judges that such demolishing or 
beginning to demolish was not felony with- 
in the meaning of the Act, unless there 
was evidence that the rioters, if not pre- 
vented by the civil power, would have to- 
tally demolished the premises. This was 
a very anomalous state of the law, and, to 
render it still more so, a different system 
prevailed in Scotland; for the 7th and 8th 
of Geo. IV. did not extend to Scotland, 
but the 57th of Geo. III. did extend to 
Scotland; so that at the present moment 
the law in that country was in the same 
state as that to which he wished to restore 
it in England. His object was to amend 
the law, so that in all cases of damage in- 
flicted upon property, the party damnified 
should obtain prompt redress, whether the 
act by which the injury was inflicted should 
be esteemed to be felony or only misde- 
meanour. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving the second reading of the Bill. 

Sir G. GREY said, the law had been 
altered by the right hon. Baronet the 
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Member for Tamworth when Home Seere. 
tary; there had been no opposition to that 
alteration, and he (Sir G. Grey) could not 
consent to the restoration of the law to the 
state in which it had stood before that al. 
teration, so as to make the hundred liable 
for every pane of glass that might be 
broken. The reason the principle of the 
Act now in force was not fully carried out, 
was owing to the absurd distinction be- 
tween felony and other offences; for the 
law said that the offence must be felony to 
make the hundred liable. Although he 
was not prepared to go the length of this 
Bill in altering the law, he was quite will. 
ing to consider whether some better test 
than felony might not be applied to the 
offence making the hundred liable. At 
the same time he could not consent to 
make the hundred liable in every case. 
Bill read a second time. 


SALE OF BEER, 


Bill read a third time. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY proposed the omis- 
sion from the Bill of the words, ‘ before 
half-past twelve o’clock in the afternoon.” 
His object was to strike out of the Bill all 
words requiring public-houses to be closed 
until some definite time on the Sunday, 
leaving in the Bill the provision compelling 
them to be closed during the morning ser- 
vice. 

House divided on the question that the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill:—Ayes 59; Noes 24: Majority 
35. 

List of the Aves. 





Arkwright, G. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Bagshaw, J. 
Beresford, W. 
Bernal, R. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brisco, M. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 


Campbell, hon, W. F. 


Cobden, R. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Craig, W. G 
Duncan, G. 
Duncuft, J. 
Edwards, H. 
Ferguson, Sir R, A. 
Forster, M. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Greenall, G. 

Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Gwyn, H. 

Hastie, A. 

Henley, J. W. 


Henry, A. 

Hood, Sir A. 
Hope, A. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Kershaw, J. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Milnes, R. M, 
Monsell, W. 
Moody, C. A. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, R. 
Pearson, C. 
Raphael, A. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandars, J. 
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Smith, J. B. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, M 


State of 


Wood, W. P. 

Wortley, rt. hon. J. S, 
TELLERS. 
Duckworth, Sir J.T. B. 

Patten, J. W. 


List of the Noes. 


Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, H. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thompson, Col. 
Townley, R. G. 
Vane, Lord II. 
Wakley, T. 

Wall, C.B. 
Williams, J. 
Wrightson, W. B. 


Divett, E. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
FitzGerald, W. R. S. 
Fox, W. J. 

Greene, J. 

Heald, J. 

Hodgson, W. N. 
Lushington, C. 
Osborne, R. 

Pechell, Capt. 
Pilkington, J. 

Salwey, Col. Berkeley, hon. C. F. 
Spooner, R. Gibson, M. 


Mr. M. GIBSON moved the omission of 
all the words relating to the closing of pub- 
lie-houses until the termination of divine 
service. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words stand:—Ayes 58; Noes 25: 
Majority 33. 

Mr. HUME moved to strike out from 
Clause 4 the words “ready-made coffee or 


TELLERS. 


The House divided on the question that 
the words stand:—Ayes 34; Noes 44: 
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Majority 10. 


List of the Aves. 


Arkwright, G. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Bramston, 'T. W. 
Briseo, M. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Craig, W. G. 

Diek, Q. 

Duncuft, J. 
Edwards, HH. 
FitzGerald, W. R. S. 
Frewen, C. I. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Greenall, G. 
Grogan, E, 

Gwyn, H, 

Heald, J. 

llood, Sir A. 


Hope, A. 
Hotham, Lord 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. I. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Mackinnon, W. A, 
Moody, C. A. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Raphael, A. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandars, G. 
Spooner, R. 
Townley, R. G. 
Wilson, M. 


TELLERS. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Patten, J. W. 


List of the Nors. 


Anderson, A. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F, 
Berkeley, hon. C. F. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Cobden, R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T, E. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Divett, E. 

Dodd, G. 

Duckworth, Sir J, T. B. 


Du Pre, C. G. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Forster, M. 
Fox, W. J. 
Greene, J. 

Hall, Col. 
Hastie, A. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, R. C, 
Tlodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, W. N. 





Ireland. 


Spearman, H. J. 
Stafford, A. 

Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, H. 

Thompson, Col. 

Wall, C. B. 

Williams, J. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 
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Howard, P. H. 
Lushington, C, 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Osborne, R. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, R. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pilkington, J. 
Robartes, T’. J. A. 
Salwey, Col. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Smyth, Sir H. 


Words omitted. Bill passed. 
House adjourned at a quarter-past Five. 


TELLERS, 
Hume, J. 
Wakley, T. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 3, 1848. 


Minvutes.] Pupiic Bitts.—2* Bankrupts’ Release; Re- 
gents’ Quadrant Colunnade. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From the Grand Jury and Ma- 
gistrates of the County of Leicester, for the Establish- 
ment of Reformatory Institutions for Juvenile Offenders. 
—By Lord Stanley, From North Meols, and Parish of 
Rufford, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sundays.—From the Presbytery of Strathbogie, praying 
for Inquiry into the Necessity of Endowments of Schools 
for the purposes of Education (Scotland). 


STATE OF IRELAND. 
Lorp BROUGHAM said, that in pur- 


suance of the notice which he had given, 
although it was not in the Notice-paper, he 
rose to move— . 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for Copy of any Proclamation issued 
by The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, for the 
Apprehension of Persons charged with treason- 
able Offences.” 

There was no opposition to this Motion; 
but, in moving it, he wished to take the 
opportunity, before the Session closed, of 
otfering a few observations on a subject of 
the highest importance, namely, the pre- 
sent disturbed state of the sister country. 
He thought that this most preposterous 
movement—this most unjustitiable breach 
of the law—this outrage upon the public 
peace—udictated, to all appearance, by 
misguided enthusiasm on the part of some 
misled people, but by personal vanity on 
the part of others—that this rebellion, for 
the first time become not merely detest- 
able, but even more contemptible than 
detestable, because it seemed to have 
arisen, not from ambition, but from mere 
personal vanity—that this most monstrous 
violation of social order had reached its end 
for the present, and that the vigorous 
exertions of the law by the lawful authori- 
ties of that country would prevent it from 
breaking out again, at least for a season. 
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And if any one thing could give more 
confidence than another of this happy re- 
sult being attained, it would be the ap- 
pointment, the wise and judicious appoint- 
ment, of Sir Henry Hardinge. [A Noble 
Lorp: Lord Hardinge.] He begged par- 
don—Lord Hardinge; but it was very na- 
tural to refer to the name which had been 
illustrated by deeds of such transcendent 
excellence as that which had marked the 
career of that eminent person, rather than 
to the title by which he had been in some 
small degree compensated for those illus- 
trious achievements. And when he (Lord 
Brougham) said that great commendation 
was due to his noble Friend (the Duke of 
Wellington) for having made so judicious 
a selection, and to the Government for 
having adopted it, he ought to add that 
great commendation was also due to that 
great captain for having undertaken the 
service; for, coming as it were from under 
the shade of those laurels under which he 
was seeking the blessing of that repose he 
had so well earned, and putting himself in 
a position which must be anything rather 
than gratifying to a British soldier to fill. 
Lord Hardinge had shown another instance 
of that self-denial which had marked his 
whole course, and had afforded a marvel- 
Jous contrast and a memorable example to 
those wretched persons against whom he 
had to act; for, not consulting his per- 
sonal glory, his ambition, or his love of 
fame, he had taken a secondary command 
under an excellent officer, Sir Edward 
Blakeney, now in chief command of the 
forees in Ireland; he had shown that he 
belonged to the school of his noble and 
illustrious Friend; and, in imitation of his 
noble Friend’s example, he looked not who 
was leader on his right or on his left when 
he had a public duty to discharge, but at 
once and instantly sacrificed all personal 
considerations for the good of his country. 
Of him it might be justly said, as had 
been said of another great man in ancient 
times—Plurimum audacie ad capessenda 
pericula, plurimum in ipsis periculis 
constantiee et concilii. He (Lord Broug- 
ham) had a right to consider it of the 
greatest consequence that Lord Hardinge 
would give the advantage of his assistance 
in council to the head of the Irish Govern- 
ment; so that the noble Lord would not 
have gone over to that country in vain, 
although matters might have been decided 
before his arrival there. But, though the 
disturbance was over for the present, he 
(Lord Brougham) was by no means pre- 
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pared to be lulled into a state of absolute 
security in respect to the future. THe did 
not see reason to believe that all this mass 
of wickedness and folly and discontent 
which had for so long a time been suffered 
to collect and ultimately ferment till it had 
broken. out into something like a flame, 
could all of a sudden be extinguished and 
reduced to order; or that the parties to it 
could be speedily reckoned among the 
peaceful population of the country. Cir. 
cumstances might still require the continu. 
ance of a firm administration of those new 
powers which had been conferred upon the 
Irish Government; and he confidently be. 
lieved that neither their Lordships nor the 
country would have reason to complain of 
the manner in which those powers would 
be used. Though he did not wish to re- 
fleet upon the past, yet, with a view to the 
future, and to gather from the past a guide 
for their future conduct, he could not avoid 
casting his eye back a little to what was 
said to be the cause of this incipient re- 
bellion. No doubt one could not erase 
from one’s memory all the events of latter 
years, as one might, as it were, the figures 
from a slate, after the balance had been 
cast up and the account finally setiled. He 
feared that the accounts were as yet not 
finally settled; and it was that fear which 
placed him under the necessity, for a 
minute or two, of referring to the figures 
which had led to the present unhappy re- 
sult. Now, he would say nothing of the 
long series of misgovernment under which 
Ireland, by all Administrations, had been 
suffered to linger, and by which its march 
towards prosperity had been retarded. He 
would say nothing of its religious dissen- 
sions, or of the peculiar circumstances of 
the landowners, or of the peasantry of 
Ireland, thongh he owned he had heard 
with the greatest satisfaction the result of 
the Committee which had been presided 
over by his noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Monteagle)—he meant the Colonisation 
Committee. Le believed that their Lord- 
ships could not better employ themselves 
during the ensuing vacation than in study- 
ing the evidence and the reports of 
that Committee. They would find in 
those reports suggestions of a practical 
nature. The subject of colonisation was 
not new to him (Lord Brougham), for 
he believed that forty-eight years had 
elapsed since he had first given his atten- 
tion to it. Although he had been a Mem- 
ber of the Committee, and felt a very deep 
interest in the subject, he had been unable 
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to attend more than once or twice, as he 
had other business of importance to attend 
to; but, if he had been able to have been 
present, he should have found presented 
tohis mind very important suggestions on 
the subject of emigration. This subject 
of colonisation, as the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Monteagle) well knew had occupied 
his attention, not merely of late years, but 
long sinee he had carefully considered the 
matter. They proposed to deal with one 
of the most important parts of colonisa- 
tin. The question was not as to mere 
emigration, but as to the proper course to 
be taken by the mother country to people 
the colonies. He thought that the labours 
of the Committee would throw great light 
on the path they ought to pursue, and 
would enable them to proceed to a safe 
and practical end. He would refer to one 
difficulty with which they would have to 
contend. This country had colonies with 
immense resources, and fertile regions in 
Australia, and all but boundless regions of 
the finest land in North America, with a 
most scanty and ineflicient population ; 
and, as was said by his lamented friend 
the former Governor of our possessions in 


that part of the world, he meant the late 
Earl of Durham, who said in his report 
that the unoecupied lands in Canada were 
far more fertile than the fertile lands ad- 


jacent to them in the United States. To 
cultivate and to turn to account all these 
boundless regions, and to take advantage 
of rich domains which were hardly limited 
in extent, and by numerous rivers and har- 
bours most admirably adapted for the pur- 
poses of commerce—to take advantage of 
all these resources, they had a most scanty 
and insufficient population. He would 
merely refer to one fact which had come 
out before the Committee, and with which 
his noble Friend opposite must be well 
acquainted. What would the House think 
when he stated that it had been found 
on undoubted evidence that in Australia 
900,000 sheep, or somewhere near a mil- 
lion of sheep, had been obliged to be sacri- 
ficed and put to death, in consequence of 
the impossibility of the inhabitants to find 
a sufficient number of shepherds to tend 
their flocks. If he had wished for an il- 
lustration to show the wants of the colo- 
nies in this respect, and if he spoke for 
hours on the subject, he could not give a 
more striking proof of the necessity of his 
Proposition, namely, that every safe and 
proper means should be taken for increas- 
lug the population of the colonics. It was 
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clear to demonstration that the influx of 
labour into the colonies would not only 
make them flourish, but it would also be 
attended with the influx of capital into 
them; for where there was a want of la- 
bour it was impossible that capital to any 
considerable extent could flow thereto. 
But do not let it for a moment be ima- 
gined that there were not difficulties in 
connexion with the question of emigration; 
on the contrary there were very great diffi- 
culties to be contended with. He would 
mention one or two of them. They wanted 
to remove from the mother country a por- 
tion of the excess of population to the co- 
lonies, in order to do good both to the mo- 
ther country and the colonies; but, unhap- 
pily, it did so chance that the very sort of 
people whom the colonies most wanted, 
were the very sort of people whom the 
mother country wished the least to spare. 
It was not the desire of the mother coun- 
try to send out to the colonies a number 
of dissolute, lazy, and idle persons, who 
nevertheless really formed the excess of 
her population; she did not wish to send 
out criminals, that they might repeat their 
offences in the colonies. No such thing. 
On the other hand, the mother country did 
not want to send away the industrious and 
the honest; for it was the bad she wanted 
to get rid of, and not the good. Here, then, 
was the difficulty; but he could not help 
expressing his fervent hope that a real _re- 
medy for the evils under which Ireland 
had long laboured, would be found in a 
judicious application, as far as was possi- 
ble, of those principles of colonisation 
which had been at length recommended by 
a Committee of their Lordships’ House. 
He would not dwell further upon this 
point; but he could not dismiss the sub- 
ject on which he had been addressing their 
Lordships without saying that there were 
evils in the present unnatural state of Ire- 
land—a state now becoming, he feared, 
habitual to the people—which he appre- 
hended they had treated too mildly in the 
beginning. They had allowed things to 
go on under the notion—and a very laud- 
able notion—of not interfering with the 
right of the people to meet in public and 
discuss their grievances. They were afraid 
to trespass upon the right of discussion, or 
what was now called, by a new technology, 
agitation, which he (Lord Brougham) un- 
derstood in a meeker and milder sense to 
mean only discussion, but which in the 
stronger and major sense meant something 
like resistance. Constant meetings were 
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held, and addresses made to large popular 
assemblies in different places, varying only 
in character as to their days of meeting, 
but forming in reality only one body, and 
all agreeing in one bad spirit. These 
things were allowed to go on, week after 
week, and year after year, as if there were 
so many Parliaments sitting in Dublin, 
Cork, and Limerick, at the same time. 
The meetings were held under various pre- 
tenees; sometimes electioneering, and at 
other times for discussion, but at all times 
for agitation. Their Lordships had allowed 
all this to go on until it had come to pass 
that there was now one Parliament sitting 
here by law in London, and another Par- 
liament sitting in Dublin, if not contrary 
to law, certainly in such a way as to lead 
to, and tending, peradventure, to a breach 
of the law. That was what had been go- 


ing on year after year, for purposes of 


agitation and organisation. Then, again, 
a revenue had been raised by these popu- 
lar bodies. He would remind them of 


what occurred with respect to some of the 
Whig leaders in the years 1794, 1795, 
and 1796, at the time Mr. Pitt was Minis- 
ter. <A loyal subscription was raised for 
the purpose of aiding the Government in 


carrying on the war, when his much-la- 
mented friend, the late Lord Grey, and 
Mr. Fox, moved resolutions in the other 
ITouse, that it was contray to law and the 
constitution to raise money for such pur- 
poses without the consent of Parliament. 
What would Mr. Fox have said, when 
he declared that it was illegal to raise 
funds for the purpose of aiding the 
Government, if he had found that mo- 
ney, under the name of rent, was raised, 
not to aid the Government, but to put 
it down; not to preserve the peace of 
the country, but to break it; not to sup- 
press the French Revolution, but to pro- 
duee a revolution nearer home? These 
arguments against raising money by such 


means would have derived very consider- | 


able weight from the nature of the purposes 
for which it was raised. This illegal Par- 
liament in Ireland, then, had gone on bor- 
rowing money, not for the purpose of giving 
alms or relieving distress, but for purposes 
the most dangerous to the peace of society. 
These proceedings had been allowed to be 
carried on against the constituted autho- 
rity of Parliament, and the authors of this 
agitation had been permitted to carry on 
these proceedings to the extent of open 
rebellion. When they sutfered men to 
sow such dangerous seeds, such must they 
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expect they would reap. The result had 
been that the whole country—at least, if 
not universally yet topically all over the 
country, had talked of open rebellion, 
They had proceeded to make the peasantry 
soldiers to war against the Government, 
and they had openly discussed the right to 
resist the Government with arms. These 
proceedings had been allowed to go on to 
a most dangerous extent. On this point 
he felt bound to observe that he had never, 
in the whole course of his life, read with 
more unfeigned and unmixed astonish. 
ment any document which had emanated 
from any public servant, than he read the 
letter of Mr. Labouchere, telling the Irish 
people that it was their right to carry arms 
under the circumstances which he mention. 
ed. Their right to carry arms! Who 
doubted it? Not only was it the right of 
every subject to carry arms, but even re- 
sistance was their right, and might in some 
eases become their duty. But who would 
preach that doctrine in a country full of 
agitation? Who would give advice that 
resistance was a right, to a people who 
were all but arrayed in rebellion against 
the Government ? Who but a driveller or 
a madman? Led away by his own feelings 
in admiration of that maxim, the right 
hon. Gentleman had suffered himself to 
use language most ill-timed and most ill- 
placed. Well, having come to this state 
of things, what was to be done? He did 
not suppose the spirit of insurrection was 
yet put down. It was not enough that 
| the leaders had for a time been subdued. 
The rebel chief might be prosecuted for 
horse-stealing, and might suffer for it as 
others had done, for aught he (Lord 
Brougham) knew. He might be held up 
to that ridicule which he had brought upon 
himself and upon his cause. But that 
ridicule he (Lord Brougham) must look 
| over— 


“ 





Hi joci seria ducunt 


In mala,” 
| 


| He must look to what might come from 
abler chiefs. Their Lordships might hear 
' of no more outrage; but the agitators would 
'not be quiet. They would have recourse 
to secret meeting, and to a system of clubs. 
Such was his entire belief; and he, there- 
fore, tendered that suggestion respectfully 
and in a friendly spirit to the Government; 
and earnestly advised them to consider the 
propriety of speedily taking steps by legis- 
lation, if the law was not at present sutti- 
‘cient, but, if sufficient, then by executing 
j@ law to prevent those secret meetings 
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and that system of clubs. When he saw 
that fifteen proclamations had been issued 
—that eight counties and parts of seven 
other counties, comprising the most im- 
portant portion of Ireland, had been pro- 
claimed, he could not help considering how 
much the existence of clubs had contributed 
to bringing about this state of disturbance. 
The measure which had received their 
Lordships’ sanction, and which was com- 
monly called the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, was, in his opinion a most 
important preventive measure; but, as 
Burke had observed long ago, it was a 
necessary evil of all preventive measures 
that, although of all others the best, al- 
though of all others the most beneficial, 
they always lacked somewhat of evidence 
in their justification; that, just in propor- 
tion to their being effectual for their object, 
the mischief they were intended to prevent 
never rose to our sight—we never saw the 
cause which justified them. On this side 
of the water he felt convinced that no ob- 
jection would be urged against this enact- 
ment, and he was sure that it would be 
found most beneficial in aiding in the re- 
storation of tranquillity. Even if no such 
measure had passed, he did not expect 
that anything like a convulsion leading to 
a dismemberment of the empire would have 
taken place; but still there could be no 
doubt but that a great deal of bloodshed 
and a great deal of misery would have re- 
sulted, above all to innocent persons, not 
merely to the dupes of the traitorous par- 
ties, but to others who would have no share 
whatever in the disturbances that would 
take place. Ile had thrown out a sugges- 
tion the other day to his noble Friend, 
which he hoped would be taken into con- 
sideration by the Government, with respect 
to the inconvenience of a long prorogation 
of Parliament at such a period as the 
present. He had made the suggestion, 
because he knew what the effect would be 
of Parliament sitting, and of those evil- 
minded persons knowing that a few hours 
could only pass over before the Legislature 
interposed, with whatever powers might 
be necessary to put down any attempt at 
disturbances that they might perpetrate. 
Before sitting down, he wished to say one 
word as to what had taken place with re- 
spect to the passing of the last measure of 
coercion. Their Lordships had a Standing 
Order which prevented any measure from 
gong through more than one stage in a 
siigle day. That Standing Order might 


dispensed with; but that they had un- 
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fortunately the Standing Order, No. 104, 
which required that no Standing Order of 
their Lordships’ House could be dispensed 
with without one day’s notice. The reso- 
lution which their Lordships had come to 
on Monday week was, therefore, in effect, 
that whereas one Standing Order provided 
that no Bill be passed through more than one 
stage in any day, and another Standing 
Order provided that no Standing Order of 
the House be rescinded without twenty- 
four hours’ notice; be it therefore ordered 
that the Lord Chancellor shall put the 
question three or four times over in one 
sitting. He thought that a rather absurd 
non sequitur to arrive at; and as there 
could be no doubt but that it might be 
necessary to pass to measure through 
all its stages at a single sitting, he was of 
opinion that the Standing Order No. 104 
ought not to be continued. In 1794 Mr. 
Pitt passed his measure through all its 
stages in a single day; and again, when 
the mutiny broke out in 1798, a similar 
course was adopted. Again, in 1803, 


when the news arrived of the massacre of 
Lord Kilwarden in Dublin, a Bill similar 
to that lately adopted by their Lordships 
was passed through all its stages, in both 


Ilouses of Parliament, in a single night. 
If the Government had asked their Lord- 
ships to adjourn for one hour on Saturday, 
until the Bill had passed through the other 
House of Parliament, and if they had adopt- 
ed the precaution of having the Court in 
town, the measure might have been sent 
over to Dublin on Saturday night, and 
thus certain disaffected persons might have 
been arrested before they could have had 
time to leave the city. Having thus di- 
rected the attention of their Lordships and 
of the Government to these topics, and 
more especially to the necessity of sup- 
pressing the club organisation, and with a 
cordial hope that they would hear no more 
for the present of rebellion in Ireland, he 
would beg to move for the production of 
the papers to which he had already alluded. 

The Eart of WICKLOW said, that as 
his noble and learned Friend had alluded 
to the fact of seven or eight counties in 
Ireland having been recently proclaimed, 
he wished to offer a few words of explana- 
tion with respect to one of these counties 
(Wicklow), with which he was more imme- 
diately connected. It was quite true that 
there were several countics in Ireland 
guilty of rebellion and disaffection; but he 
could answer for that county, that it was 
not from any danger of disturbances there 
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that the Government had found it neces- 
sary to proclaim it. The accounts which 
he had received from various quarters con- 
vinced him that the county of Wicklow 
was perfectly free from all disturbance; 
but from the circumstance of its being ad- 
jacent to the county of Dublin, the Go- 
vernment found it necessary to place the 
whole or a portion of it under proclamation, 
in order to prevent arms from being re- 
moved there from Dublin. He agreed with 
his noble and learned Friend, that the in- 
surrection had been suppressed in Ireland. 
In common with every person who resided 
in that country, he rejoiced at that cireum- 
stance; but what gave him the greatest 
gratification was, to find that the disturb- 
ances had been put down by the people of 
that country themselves. If the insurrec- 
tion had been put down by tlie military force, 
if one of Iler Majesty’s regiments had come 
into contact with the rebels, and put them 
to flight, the inference would prevail here 
that the people of Ireland were not able to 
compete with the Saxon; but now they 
had the*gratification of knowing that the 
insurgents had been put down by the peo- 
ple of Ireland themselves—by people of 
the same country and of the same religion 
as those who were arrayed against them, 
Ife had always regarded the police force 
of Ireland as one of the most useful and 
best organised bodies in existence; and he 
had again to congratulate their Lordships 
on this additional and striking instance of 
their fidelity and efficiency. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: It 
is not my intention to offer any objection 
to the Motion of my noble and learned 
Friend, or to follow him into any of the 
details or incidental remarks with which 
he has introduced it to the House; but 
still I feel it to be necessary to make some 
few observations, after what has fallen from 
him on this occasion. In the first place, 
although I am enabled, from all the in- 
formation that has reached me on the sub- 
ject, decidedly to concur in the opinion of 
my noble and learned Friend, that this in- 
surrection—if it deserves that name—is 
practically at an end; and that, whether 
owing to the incapacity or the cowardice 
of the leaders, the attempt to excite the 
people to violence has signally failed—al- 
though I concur fully in that opinion, still 
I feel bound to say that I do not on that 
account think that there ought to be an 
entire cessation of that apprehension or 
that alarm which the atrocious attempts of 
these parties were calculated to create, or 





a return to that confident assurance on the 
part of the Government which would way. 
rant a suspension of the precautionary 
measures that have been recently adopted, 
These measures, which every circumstanee 
connected with the safety and welfare of 
this country has for some time called for, 
are in my opinion necessary now as much 
as ever. Let it not be supposed that be. 
cause the means—the atrocious means— 
adopted to foment this insurrection have 
shown themselves to be powerless for any 
effectual result, or for any good which 
these promoters of rebellion might have 
proposed to themselves, by establishing a 
republic in that country-—let it not there. 
fore be supposed that they may not have 
had, and may not still have, a power tof. 
fect an amount of mischief calculated to 
create alarm—that these means, although 
insufficient to accomplish the ends which 
the promoters had in view, may not still 
be sufficient to disturb and unsettle the 
country. I, therefore, think that my noble 
and learned Friend has taken a correct 
view of the state of public affairs in Ire- 
land when he has admonished Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, and admonished Parlia- 
liament, not to relax in their attention to 
the condition of that country. I take this 
opportunity of stating that while, as my 
noble and learned Friend well knows, Her 
Majesty’s Government have at this moment 
been enabled, by an Act of extraordinary 
character—but not more extraordinary than 
the nature of the occasion fully called for 
—to exercise a great power in controlling 
dangerous individuals in that country, that 
still—and more on this subject I will not, 
however, now say—it may become neces- 
sary, even before the close of this Session 
of Parliament, to renew an Act which my 
noble and learned Friend is perhaps aware 
expires about this time, and which it has 
been customary to renew from time to time 
for a certain number of years, for the pur- 
pose of putting down unlawful associations 
and secret oaths in Ireland. I will venture 
to assert that not one of your Lordships 
will doubt the expediency of renewing that 
Act at its expiration towards the close of 
this Session; and I am likewise inclined to 
the opinion that when it is submitted for 
your approval it may be a question deser- 
ving the consideration of this and of the 
other House of Parliament whether some 
addition and amendment may not be made 
to it. Ido not know that it is necessary 
for me, on the present occasion, to say 
more as to what has passed in Ireland. 
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My Lords, there is now a pause in the op- 

ition to Her Majesty’s Government in 
that country; but as the insurrection has 
come to a sort of head within the last fort- 
night, 1 confess that I feel some satisfac- 
tion in feeling that it has manifested itself 
with sufficient distinctness to prove in the 
ninds, not only of the people of this coun- 
try, but of all mankind—the utter, the 
abominable falsehood of the reports circu- 
lated in that country, and which made a 
part of the stock of policy made use of by 
these rebels, in endeavouring to bring 
their guilty desires to pass—that not only 
Her Majesty’s soldiery were affected with 
a disloyal spirit, and were not to be de- 
pended upon in the event of a conflict, but 
also that the police in that country were 
similarly disaffected. The unfounded na- 
ture of that charge has been very properly 
referred to by my noble Friend behind me 
(the Earl of Wicklow). I perfectly concur 
ia what he has stated; and I know that 
from those best acquainted practically with 
the character of that body, the assertion 
that the police force was in the slightest 
degree affected by a spirit of disloyalty 
met from the first with the most decisive 
refutation. No man who considers every 
act done by that body, individually or col- 
leetively—for there have been instances of 
individual loyalty, and judgment, and devo- 
tin, as remarkable as those which have 
istinguished the foree when acting toge- 
ther—but must admit, that on every ocea- 
sion when they have been brought into 
action, the most unequivocal proof has been 
forded that on that body—composed as 
itis of Protestants and Catholics, and per- 
sons of all denominations and parties—the 
fullest reliance can be placed—that they 
are conscious of the duty which they have 
to perform, and are determined to adhere 
to it, With regard to the observations 
which my noble and learned Friend has 
made as to the expediency of not prorogu- 
ing Parliament, or at all events of keeping 
Parliament within reach, in the event of 
these unfortunate affairs taking a different 
tum from what we hope and have justly 
teason to expect will be the result, I may 
‘ay, that it is not the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to prorogue Parliament 
for more than a short time in the first in- 
stanee; for although it is probable that no 
state of things may arise which would re- 
quire that Parliament should be assembled 
Many short time, I think it necessary that 
ve should have an opportunity of calling 
Parliament together if occasion requires, 





My noble and learned Friend has alluded 
to causes affecting the state of the popula. 
tion of Ireland, and to the necessity of pro- 
moting emigration. I entirely agree with 
my noble and learned Friend as to the im- 
portance of this subject. It is one that is 
surrounded by difficulties; but these diffi- 
culties ought to be considered with a view 
of their being partially, if not entirely got 
rid of; and the subject, I can assure my 
noble and learned Friend, is one that will 
engage the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, 

The Eart of DESART said, that if it 
had not been for the treason-mongers con- 
nected with the Irish press, and the dis- 
semination of treasonable speeches and 
writings, the present dangerous state of 
things would never have arisen; and he 
could not but help thinking that the Go- 
vernment ought to have adopted some 
steps to prevent these practices at an 
earlier period. He had seen, in March 
last, that one of these treasonable mect- 
ings had been held in Kilkenny, at which 
three of the principal speakers were magis- 
trates, and one of these persons, Dr. Cane, 
declared that he was ready to head the re- 
bels; and if he fell in battle, he demanded 
that the city of Kilkenny should feed and 
clothe his family. These persons all still 
held Her Majesty’s commission of the 
peace; and Dr. Cane presented the ano- 
maly of having that commission while he 
was at the same time lying as a felon in a 
prison. Ie thought that if proper steps 
had been taken in time, the rebellion would 
not have assumed the importance which 
would seem to have attached to it from the 
fact of the late Governor General of India 
having been sent over to take the command 
of the troops engaged in putting it down. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON: AI- 
though it appears to me to be agreed upon 
on all sides on this occasion, from what has 
fallen from your Lordships, that the danger 
which has oceurred in Ireland is not likely 
to occur again, and that there is no proba- 
bility of an immediate outbreak, or indeed 
of any outbreak at all, in consequence of 
the measures that have been taken by the 
authorities, and in consequence of the good 
conduct of those bodies that have been re- 
ferred to by my noble Friend who spoke 
from the second bench (the Earl of Wick- 
low), and which is certainly beyond all 
praise; although, I say, it appears that 
there is no probability of any other outrage 
taking place at any period, still I think it 
appears to be agreed by all your Lordships 
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who have spoken on this occasion—and I 
entreat of all your Lordships to reflect on 
this state of things—that a conspiracy still 
exists throughout Ireland—that bodies se- 
cretly formed, bodies among whom there 
is a secret combination, bodies trained in 
some degree in arms, bodies bound toge- 
ther by a description of organisation that 
can be turned to military purposes—that 
these bodies do exist in the country, that 
they require the anxious observation and 
attention of the Government, and that Go- 
vernment must still continue in a state of 
preparation to resist all the consequences 
that may result from the existence of such 
bodies in that country, under the manage- 
ment and direction of those who have al- 
ready occasioned this outbreak, which we 
all rejoice has been so easily put down. 
My Lords, I am happy to learn that Her 
Majesty’s Government will continue to 
attend to the existence of these bodies, 
and that they intend to consider the pro- 
priety of introducing further measures to 
prevent the recurrence of such evils as 
have taken place in future; and if possible 
to guard against a repetition of such con- 
spiracies and combinations throughout that 
country as have obliged this country to 
make such efforts in order to put down 
these evil consequences. My Lords, in this 
contest I am convinced your Lordships will 
trust to Her Majesty’s Government to do 
everything that is called for, and that you 
will agree in the adoption of such measures 
as they may think necessary until the 
evils of which we complain disappear alto- 
gether. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that he 
would offer a very few words on this 
question; but he wished to observe, in re- 
ference to what had been said by the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Desart), that if 
any complaint was to be made of the con- 
duct of the Government, for having con- 
fined themselves within legitimate bounds, 
they were only entitled now to greater 
confidence in the measures that they 
thought necessary to recommend to Par- 
liament. But the measure of proclaiming 
the county Wicklow and other peaceable 
places, in order to prevent their being made 
receptacles for the arms removed from dis- 
turbed districts, proved the inefficiency of 
the law. Every one at all acquainted with 
Ireland knew that the arming of the pea- 
santry had been going on during the last 
two years as regularly as the arming of the 
dockyard battalions. And the consequence 
of the mode of operation of the Act had 





been, that the respectable classes had been 
deprived of their arms by the turbulent; 
whilst those who ought not to have been 
allowed to be possessed of arms, could not 
be interfered with by the authorities, ex. 
cept in the proclaimed districts. In his 
(Lord Monteagle’s) own district, he did not 
know one person of respectable position in 
life, who was entitled to have arms, who 
had not been despoiled of them by the tur. 
bulent peasantry. But surely, if they al. 
lowed the house of every well-disposed 
person to be broken into by the turbulent, 
whilst they deprived the magistrates of the 
power of examining the houses of the dis. 
affected, it was a great anomaly in their 
legislation. Now, whilst they had military 
possession of Ireland, the work most re. 
quired to be done was to get possession of 
all the arms in Ireland. They should not 
bring in an Arms Act of a temporary 
nature. They should not have discussions 


upon the subject every second or third 


year. They should at once make the de. 
privation of arms, or at least the restricted 
possession of arms, in Ireland, a permanent 
Act. Before he sat down, he should say 
that he entirely concurred in the observa- 
tions made by his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham) upon the subject of colo- 
nisation ; and he should also say, that, 
although they had heard from the highest 
authority that the rebellion was at an end, 
and that it had been put down by the noble 
conduct of the constabulary, he yet thought 
they should not treat the outbreak too 
lightly. They might feel assured that it 
had been prevented from exhibiting any 
great force by the means that had been 
adopted to put it down; for surely no one 
would venture to say that it could have 
been suppressed by the constabulary alone, 
without the strong military force that had 
been prepared to assist them. His noble 
and learned Friend had alluded on a for- 
mer occasion to the alleged sympathy ex- 
hibited in the United States for the Irish 
insurgents; and had stated, the addition 
of some of those rebel orators might add 
much to the excitement in their favour. 
But he (Lord Monteagle) had reason to 
know, that at the time of the prevention 
of the apprehended outbreak in London, in 
April last, there was no nation on the face 
of the earth that felt greater delight at the 
manner in which it had been put down than 
the soundest portion of the citizens of the 
United States. 
Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 3, 1848. 


Mincres.) Pusiic Briis.—1° Criminal Law Adminis- 
tration Amendment; Registers of Sasines, &c., (Scot- 


Jand). 

9 Churches; Militia Ballots Suspension. 

Reported.—London (City) Small Debts; Farmers’ Es- 
tate Society (Ireland) ; Paymaster’s Offices Consolidation ; 
Highway Rates; Distilling from Sugar. 

3° and passed :—Loan Societies. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Lord Ashley, from Inhabi- 
tants of Burton Bradstock, Dc hire, in favour of an 
Extension of the Elective Franchise.—By Sir R. Peel, 
from the Rector of Waterstock, Oxford, for the Preven- 
tion of Simoniacal Practices in the Church of England.— 
By Lord Ashley, from the Congregation of Wesleyan 
Methodists of Fawcett Street Chapel, in the Borough of 
Sunderland, for a Better Observance of the Lord’s Day. 
—By Sir James Graham, from the Parochial Board of 
the United Parishes of Liff and Benvie, against the Mar- 
riage (Scotland) Bill.—By Lord Ashley, from the Inhabi- 
tants of Leamington, in favour of the Places of Worship 
Sites (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Osborne, from Walter 
Gilchrist Whicker, of Portesham, Dorset, respecting the 
Waste Lands in New South Wales.—By Lord Ashley, 
from Edward Samuel Byam, for an Investigation of his 
Services. By Mr. Bankes, from the Protestant Inhabi- 
tants of Bridport, against the Diplomatic Relations, 
Court of Rome, Bill.—By Lord Ashley, from Reading, 
for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with the 
Church Education Society for Ireland.-—By Mr. G. J. 
Turner, from John Webb, of Coventry, Enameller, for 
Inquiry respecting the Manag t of Guy’s Hospital.— 
By Mr. Packe, from the Grand Jury of the County of 
Liecester, for the Establishment of Industrial and Re- 
formatory Institutions for Juvenile Offenders.—By Mr. 
Clay, from the Bonded Creditors of the St. Marylebone 
and Finchley Turnpike Trust, for Continuing the Mary- 
lebone and Finchley Road Acts:—By Lord George 
Bentinck, from the Inhabitants of the City of St. John, 
New Brunswick, against a Repeal of the Navigation 
Laws.—By Mr. Jackson, from the Guardians and Over- 
seers of the Poor of the Town of Tranmere, Chester, 
in favour of the Poor Law Union Charges Bill.—By Lord 
Ashley, from a Number of Working People of Stepney, 
in favour of the Public Health Bill—By Mr. Duncan, 
from the Parochial Board of Dundee, against the Regis- 
tering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill—By Lord Ashley, 
from the Rural Deanery of North Meols, in the County 
of Lancaster, for a Repeal of the Sale of Beer Acts.—By 
Mr. Duncan, from the Directors of the Aberdeen Me- 
chanies’ Institution, against the Scientific Societies Bill. 
—By Mr. Clay, from Ratepayers of the Town of Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull, for an Alteration of the Law of Settle- 
ment, 








SUGAR DUTIES BILL. 

The House went into Committee on the 
question that the duty on white clayed, or 
sugar equal to white clayed not being re- 
fined, be for every ewt. 15s. 2d. 

Lorpv G. BENTINCK said, that the 
duty of 15s. 2d. as now proposed by the 
hon. Baronet, was not in due proportion to 
the duty on refined sugar, as regulated by 
the old seale of duties. The duty in 
the second amended scale was proposed to 
be 18s. on double refined sugar, and 16s. 
on single refined, that being a reduction of 
ls. 6d. for the higher class sugars, and 
Is. 4d. for the lower class. By that rule, 
white clayed sugar was charged half as 
between muscovado and single refined 





sugar, which made the duty 15s. 2d. So 
long as the duty on single refined sugar 
was 17s, 4d., that might have been a fair 
distinction; but when they had reduced it 
to 16s., the proper rate would be 14s. 6d. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
say that the 16s. duty was an amalgama- 
tion of the duties of 18s. and of 17s. 4d.; 
but that was no answer, for it was per- 
fectly clear that the duty should have been 
reduced from 15s. 2d. to 14s. 6d. for the 
years 1848 and 1849; that then it should 
be reduced to 13s. 4d., and in 1859 to 
12s. 5d. To show the absurdity of the 
present rate as it stood, it was only neces- 
sary to compare the difference between the 
muscovado British, and the foreign brown 
clayed, which was 7s. Then let them 
compare the duty on white clayed British, 
which was reduced to 6s. 5d. So in pro- 
portion as they had a superior elassed 
article, the less was it charged. It was 
9s. 4d. on double refined sugar, it was 7s. 
on muscovado. He should therefore move 
the substitution of 14s. 6d. for 15s. 2d. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER had imposed a higher rate of duty 
on the white clayed sugar, as the article 
imported from the East Indies was of a 
finer description that that which was im- 
ported from the West Indies. He did pro- 
pose to maintain the same relative differ- 
ences between white clayed sugar and mus- 
covado. He was not prepared to take 
from the West Indies the advantages thus 
obtained from them. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment:—Ayes 29; Noes 99: Majority 70. 


List of the Aves. 


Barkly, H. Hornby, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. HI. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. Lennox, Lord IT. G. 
Christy, S. Manners, Lord G. 
Dick, Q. Newdegate, C. N. 
East, Sir J. B. Packe, C. W. 
Edwards, H. Robinson, G. R. 
Floyer, J. Sandars, G. 

Fuller, A. E. Somerset, Capt. 
Gwyn, H. Spooner, R. 
Halford, Sir H. Stuart, J. 
Hamilton, G. A. Urquhart, D. 
Henley, J. W. Verner, Sir W. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. TELLERS. 
Hodgson, W. N. Hudson, G. 

Tlood, Sir A. Anstey, T. C. 


List of the Nors. 


Abdy, T. N. Barron, Sir I. W. 
Anderson, A. Bellew, R. M. 
Arundel and Surrey, Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Earl of Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Baillie, H. J. Bowles, Adm, 
Baring, rt. hon. Sir F. Bowring, Dr. 
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Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Bunbury, E. I. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Cardwell, E. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Clements, hon. C, S. 
Denison, J. E. 
Divett, E. 

Dodd, G. 

Dunean, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, Sir D. L. 
Fagan, W. 

Ferguson, Col. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Forster, M. 
Fortescue, C. 
Forteseue, hon, J. W. 
Freestun, Col. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M, 
Gordon, Adm. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. II, 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Earl 


Halliburton, Lord J, F. 


Hastie, A. 
Hastie, A. 
Ilay, Lord J. 
Ilayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Ilenry, A. 
Heywood, J. 


Ilobhouse, rt. hon, Sir J. 


Hodges, T. L. 
Howard, P. I. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Keppel, hon. G. T. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. I. 


On the second division of the Sche- 


dule, 


Sugar Duties Bill. 


Lewis, G. C. 
Locke, J. 
Lushington, C, 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. 
O’ Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. U, 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pinney, W. 
Power, Dr. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Rich, H. 
Russell, Lord J. 
tutherfurd, A. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 


Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 


Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Stanton, W. I. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Tanered, Hl. W. 
Thompson, Col, 
Thornely, T. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Turner, G. J. 
Vyvian, Sir R. R. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 


Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 


Wood, W. P. 
Wrightson, W. b. 


TELLERS, 
Tufnell, HH. 
Hill, Lord M. 


SCOMMONS} 
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12s, 5d., it ought to be 12s, 3d. The 
duty for 1853-54 was 11s. 10d., it ought 
to be lls. 6d. It was not until 1854.55 
that the proposed duty became correct, 
The right hon. Gentleman had taken g 
wrong datum line for his caleulations, 
There was another trifling blunder of little 
importance, except as a blunder. The 
drawback on refined sugar was intended 
to be 1s. 4d. more than on bastard sugars, 
The duty ought in that case to haye been 
16s. 3d., not as it was proposed to be, 
16s. 4d. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHR. 
QUER was understood to say that the 
noble Lord was not correct in the grounds 
of calgulation which he had advanced. The 
schedule was of very little importance; but 
with the view of obtaining for the West 
India body a greater degree of protection 
than they now enjoyed, the duty on Brit. 
ish brown clayed sugar was fixed in the 
same proportion above that on museovado 
sugar, as was the duty on foreign brown 
clayed above that on foreign muscovado. 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK moved 
the restoration of Clause 6 of the Act 
9 and 10 Vic., c. 63, namely, “ sugar not 
to be entered, bond fide the growth and 
produce of the foreign country from whichit 
is imported.”’ Theeffect of this clause would 
be to protect the refiner of this country 
from the refined sugar of the Continent; 
and the warchouseman of this country 
from the sugar warehoused in Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, and Hamburg. 

Clause brought up and read a first time. 
On the question that it be read a second 
time, 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 31; 
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Lorp G. BENTINCK observed, that in | Noes 78: Majority 47. 
this division of the schedule there were six 
fresh blunders; but as they were blunders . 
in favour of the West India planters, he es ag ne 1G 
had nothing to say against them. The} Brisco, M. ‘ 
hon. Member for Westbury (Mr. Wilson) | Christy, S. 
shook his head. So he had to the other | Dodd, G. 
quarter of a hundred blunders in the mm ' J.B. 
scheme; and it was only when the right Fuller’ ‘A. E. 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- | Goulburn, rt. hon. Il. 
chequer became convineed of the mistakes, | Grogan, E. 
that the hon. Gentleman became suddenly | Gwyn, H. | 
convinced of them also. The duty, as it a 7 
was proposed for 1848-1849, was 175.5] Tfentey, iw. 
it ought to be 16s. 6d. The duty for} Hodgson, W. N. 
1849-50 was 15s. 8d., it ought to be | Hood, Sir A. 
ljs. 3d. The duty for 1850-51 was | Hornby, J. 
14s. 4d., it ought to be 14s. The duty 
for 1851-52 was 13s., it ought to be] pay, 7. N. 
12s. 3d. The duty for 1852-53 was| Adair, R. A. S. 
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Armstrong, R. B. Mitchell, T. A. 


Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Sir W. 
Morris, D. 
Mowatt, F. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Ogle, 8S. C. H. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pinney, W. 
Power, Dr. 
Ricardo, O. 
Rich, H. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J, 
Townshend, Capt. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Ward, H, G. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hn. Sir C, 
“TELLERS, 
Tufnell, I. 
Craig, G. 


Lorv GEORGE BENTINCK moved a 
cause to permit the British refiner to 
enter his sugar refined in bond for home 
consumption on the same terms as foreign 
refined sugars, AJl the British refiner 
asked was, that he should be placed on an 
equality with the Dutch refiner, leaving to 
the Dutch refiner all the advantages he 
obtained from the bounty in Holland. 

Clause brought up. 

On the question that it be read a second 
time, 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER opposed it. The noble Lord was 
first the friend and then the opponent of 
the West Indian interest. Such a clause 
as this would not be palatable to the West 
Indian interest. Under this clause it would 
be impossible to prevent fraud, He was, 
however, willing to consider this question 
before next Session; but if any measure 
Were introduced it must be far more gene- 
rl than that proposed by the noble Lord. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
lately been waited upon by several refiners, 
and they expressed themselves as opposed 
to the proposition of the noble Lord. 


Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
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Berkeley, hon. Capt. 

Blackall, S. W. 

Bowring, Dr. 

Buller, C. 

Bunbury, E. H. 

Callaghan, D. 

Campbell, hon. W. F. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 

Denison, J, E. 

Divett, E. 

Duncan, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 

Ebrington, Visct. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 

Forster, M. 

Fox, R. M. 

Freestun, Col. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 

Greene, J. 

Grenfell, C. W. 

firey, R. W. 

Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 

Hastie, A. 

Hay, Lord J. 

Hayter, W. G. 

Heywood, J. 

Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 

Hodges, T. L. 

Howard, P. H. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
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lewis, G, C. 

MGregor, J. 





Noes 73: Majority 32. 
List of the Aygs. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Barkly, H. 
Bentinek, Lord G. 
Brisco, M. 
Brown, W. 
Christy, S. 
Disraeli, B. 
Divett, E. 
Dodd, G. 
Duncuft, J. 
Floyer, J. 

Fox, W. J. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Greene, J. 
Grogan, E. 
Gwyn, H. 
Halford, Sir IT. 
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Tlastie, A. 
Ilenley, J. W. 
Ilodgson, W. N, 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hornby, J. 


Hudson, G, 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Mitchell, T. A, 
Mullings, J. R. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Newdegate, C, N. 
Osborne, R. 
Packe, C. W. 
Sandars, G. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Somerset, Capt, 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stuart, J. 
Thompson, Col. 
Urquhart, D. 
Williams, J. 


TELLERS, 
Thompson, G, 
Smith, J. B. 


List of the Nors. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Adair, R, A. S. 
Anderson, A. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Baillie, I. J. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C 
Bunbury, E. I. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, lion, W. F. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Duncan, G. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A, 
Forster, M. 
Fox, R. M. 
Freestun, Col. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, R. W. 
Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Henry, A. 
Heywood, J. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
lodges, T, L. 


House resumed. 


Howard, P. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. I. 
Lacy, II, C. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lewis, G. C. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Sir W. 
Morris, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. HU. 
Paget, Lord ©. 
Parker, J. 

Pinney, W. 

Power, Dr. 

Ricardo, O. 

Rich, H, 

Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J, 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Smith, J. A. 
Somerville, rt. hn.SirW. 
Stanton, W. IH. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, 'T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Villiers, hon. C, 
Ward, Hl. G. 
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Willeox, LB. M. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 


TELLERS. 
Tufnell, II. 
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Report to be received. 
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CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL. 
Ifouse in Committee. 
On the 2nd Clause, 
Mr. ANSTEY reiterated his objections 
to the Bill. It was an ex post facto mea- 
sure, violating the great principle of juris- 


prudence, which declared that no man | 


should be tried twice for the same offence. 
He moved the omission of the words 
‘made on the spot by the Commis- 
sioners.”” 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words stand :—Ayes 79; Noes 
16: Majority 63. 

List of the Nors. 
Lygon, hon. Gen, 
Mullings, J. R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Spooner, R. 


Arkwright, G. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Dick, Q. 

Gwyn, I. 

Henley, J. W. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hlodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hornby, J. 


TELLERS. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Urquhart, D. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the 3rd Clause being submitted for 
consideration. 

After two more divisions on Amendments 
proposed by Mr. Anstey, 

The House resumed. 

Committee to sit again. 


THE URQUIIART CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL moved to discharge 
the order for an address respecting Mr. Ur- 
quhart’s correspondence, and to substitute 
an amended order. An order for an ad- 
dress was made on the 3rd April, and, 
after a few words from his noble Friend 
the Seeretary for Foreign Affairs, the 
House consented to the order being made. 
Afterwards an address was moved which 
his noble Friend thought was in accordance 
with what had been agreed to between him 
and the hon. Gentleman, and the Motion 
accordingly passed without opposition, 
being at once agreed to; but on looking 
afterwards at the address, it appeared that 
the address was for the correspondence of 
a particular year—that of 1837, which was 
not the year for which his noble Friend 
had wished to give the correspondence. 
The correspondence which his noble Friend 
proposed to give was the correspondence 
between Mr. Backhouse and Mr. Urquhart, 
of the years 1838 and 1839, relating to 
the Portfolio. The address which was 
moved was for papers of the year 1837, 


{COMMONS} 
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relating to the recall of Mr. Urquhart from 
Constantinople. His noble Friend said 
that if his attention had been called to the 
date, he should not have consented to its 
production; therefore it was by mistake, 
and through misunderstanding, that that 
address was ever carried as an unopposed 
address. If it had been assented to by his 
noble Friend, and agreed to by the House, 
there would have been no reason for re. 
scinding the order; but as it had been 
carried as an unopposed address, he 
moved that the order be rescinded, for the 
purpose of substituting a Motion for an 
address for copies of correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Urquhart and Mr. Backhouse 
of the years 1838 and 1839, instead of the 
year 1837. 

Mr. URQUHART: The case lies in a 
nutshell. It is a question merely of vera- 
city. I must first beg the House to ob- 
serve the extraordinary character of the 
Motion before it. You are required to 
rescind an order to adapt it to a false 
return which has been made, and papers 
are to be given to me which I never asked 
for and will not take. The noble Lord 
now says that he never concurred in the 
Address. His words are on record, as I 
shall presently show. I now assert, upon 
my honour, that the understanding on his 
part and mine was complete. There was 
no kind of doubt. He knew the papers I 
meant, assented to the demand I made, 
and now he comes down to call upon you 
to rescind that order upon the plea that it 
was in ignorance he acceded to it. Then 
comes the second plea, in reference to the 
amended order of April the 19th. He 
says he had allowed it to pass in inadver- 
tence, and that I had not submitted the 
order in the form to which he had as- 
sented to it. I again declare, upon my 
honour, that the noble Lord assented to 
the amended order, and that if not in his 
handwriting, as I believe it was, it passed 
through his hands. You are called upon 
to rescind your order upon grounds that 
are not true. If the facts were as they 
are now sought to be represented, would 
not the noble Lord have corrected the 
error when he perceived it? Would he 
have waited for two or three months, and 
then, and at my repeated solicitations only, 
make a return to the order of papers which 
the order did not specify? Is not this 
subterfuge incompatible with the pretext! 
Surely the case is self-evident. There's 
deception in its very face. I acquit the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) of any ™- 
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tentional part in it. 


{ Aue. 3} 


He is now put for- | almost all of them, I believe, were published in 
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ww reyes ” 
ward as he has been on many other occa- the newspapers. 


sions. He is the tame elephant on which 


Now, I beg the House to observe that 


the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) is to | this occurred on the 6th March, and I re- 
ride over this as he has ridden over so} ferred to imputations the noble Lord had 


many other fords. 


What that noble Lord | cast upon me, not upon that day, but upon 


has said to-night has been merely put in| the Ist March; and that the correspon- 
his mouth. He has repeated what on the | dence I asked for was not that referring 


| 


30th June was stated by the noble Lord 
(Lord Palmerston) himself, to which I 
gave the most direct and emphatic con- 
tradiction, and to which the noble Lord 
had then not a word to reply. It might 
suffice for me now to say, as I then said, 
that there is not a word of it true; but I 
will recall the circumstances. 

It will be in the recollection of the House 
that on the 6th March I called upon the 
noble Lord, in consequence of his having 
imputed to me corrupt motives—that is, 
that in consequence of being recalled I had 
made charges against him—to retract his 
imputations or to bring forward the proofs. 
I said that the correspondence with re- 
ference to that recall would prove that 
there was no personal quarrel between the 
noble Lord and myself, and that the noble 
Lord falsely pretended a personal quarrel, 
thereby to meet the charges which I 
brought against him. My reason for bring- 
ing forward this case was not private—it 
was public. Despite the contempt with 
which this House may receive the asser- 
tion, I say that the whole range of these 
important interests which are connected 
with or belong to our foreign affairs, have 
been followed and understood only by the 
noble Lord and myself; that, therefore, by 
casting upon me the imputation of per- 
sonal motives, he shuts out my testimony 
and throws contempt upon my conclusions. 
Therefore, on the 6th of March I de- 
manded the production of that ecorrespon- 
dence, and I will read the words I then 
used, from Hansard :— 

“We (Mr. Urquhart) called upon the noble 
Lord to lay that correspondence on the table of 
the House. The noble Lord could not pretend 
any injury to the public service, since it had been 
already printed. The noble Lord could not com- 
plain of being taken unawares, for every line of 
it on his side had been written for publication. 
* * * * He now called upon the noble Lord 
tither to retract the insinuations to which he had 
given utterance on Wednesday last, or to lay upon 


the table of the House the correspondence to 
which he had referred.” 


To which the noble Lord replied—I quote 
again from Hansard :— 


“Tshall have no objection to lay on the table 
the letters to which the hon. Gentleman alludes ; 
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to the Portfolio, but that referring to my 
recall. The correspondence which the 
noble Lord has produced to the House is 
not that referring to my recall, but to the 
Portfolio. The excuse which the noble 
Lord has given for substituting the one 
set of papers for the other is, that he gave 
the whole of the correspondence which he 
held in his hands on the Ist March when 
he himself referred to the Portfolio, where- 
as the promise he made to me was on the 
6th March, in reference to the papers 
which I then demanded, and which had 
reference to my recall. 


The House being thus in possession of 
the material facts, I will now read the 
statement made by the noble Lord on the 
31st June, when | last brought this mat- 
ter before the House :— 


“When he found that the Motion had been 
made, he sent a message by his right hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for the Foreign Department, 
that he should by no means have consented to the 
return, and that if the hon. Member had given 
him an opportunity for doing so he should have 
felt it his duty to object to it, and for this rea- 
son, that he did not consider it conformable to 
the spirit of the constitution, and that he thought, 
&e. * * The return for which the hon. 
Member moved was the correspondence between 
himself and Mr. Backhouse, in the years 1837 
and 1838, whilst the correspondence he (Lord 
Palmerston) had pledged himself to produce began 
in 1839; but the engagement he had made was 
to produce the papers he held in his hand when 
he was replying to the hon. Member for Youghal, 
and from which he read an extract, and which, in 
fuct, was the correspondence with Mr. Backhouse 
as to the publication of the Portfolio. Me never 
did agree to the presentation of the correspon- 
dence relating to the recall of the hon. Member, 
and it was not his intention to produce it, unless 
the House should require him to do so; and if 
the hon. Member thought it necessary to move 
that he (Lord Palmerston) should produce it, he 
should call upon the House to consider the expe- 
diency of not complying with the Motion.” 


The order was amended expressly to ex- 
clude a private letter of the noble Lord to 
myself of the 10th March, 1837. The 
terms of the agreement were distinctly 
announced across the House by me to the 
noble Lord, and assented to by him. The 
terms of that agreement I subsequently 
addressed in writing to the Under Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, without 
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having been controverted, and these terms 
were— 

“ All the letters which had appeared in the 
newspapers, and also two or three subsequently 
addressed by me to Lord Palmerston in 1837, 
which had not so appeared.” 

The noble Lord continued— 

“Tt did not enter into his imagination that 
when the hon. Member kad consented to rescind 
the Address for the papers to which he objected, 
he should substitute a second Address calling for 
the same thing. He imagined that the hon. 
Member had altered the terms of his Address, 
and that he was content to take the other cor- 
respondence which he said he was ready to give. 
It was, perhaps, his fault that he had not looked 
more narrowly into the matter.” 

I have already said that when the noble 
Lord made these statements I contradicted 
them, and my contradiction remained un- 
questioned. I now again contradict them. 
I again declare, upon my honour, that 
these allegations are not true. It is a 
case in which both cannot be true, and in 
which misrepresentation must be wilful. 
Besides the recollection of hon. Members, 
there are the newspapers. Correspondence 
with reference to the Portfolio! What 
did I want with correspondence relating to 
the Portfolio? The question was whether 
or not my charges against the noble Lord 
arose, as he stated, out of a quarrel: what 
I said was this, there was no quarrel with 
reference to my recall—I dare you to pro- 
duce the correspondence, which will show 
it if there was any. The alternative was, 
‘‘Retract your imputation, or prove it by 
publishing the correspondence;’’ and you 
say, ‘* No, I will not retract, I will pub- 
lish;’’ and then this correspondence ap- 
pears, and what is it? Correspondence 
about the Portfolio, and not about my 
recall. 

I have now only to remark that on the 
30th June the noble Lord alleged a reason 
for not giving the papers, namely, the im- 
propriety of giving papers connected with 
the recall of diplomatic servants. Why 
did he not allege this reason on the 6th 
March? The reason had to be alleged then 
if it was a reason at all; and when he 
subsequently, on the 30th June, alleges 
that as a reason, it isnot wanted. Surely 
nothing could be clearer than the mere 
statement that he had not agreed to the 
papers, if that was the fact. It required 
nothing more. But the absurdity of the 
subterfuge appears in this, that these 
papers had been already published. The 
noble Lord raised the laughter of the House 
against me on the 6th March, saying, 
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“You will take little by your Motion, for 
the letters have been nearly all in the 
newspapers.’ But this is not the first 
time these papers have been asked for, 
In 1838 they were asked for by Sir Strat. 
ford Canning. What was the noble Lord’s 
answer then? Not that it was improper 
to publish letters connected with the recall 
of a diplomatic servant—not, in fact, that 
they were public documents at all. He 
refused them upon grounds that they were 
private. More than that, he then alleged 
that they contained falsehoods—that they 
were filled with falsities. Surely the noble 
Lord would not hesitate to publish them if 
they were of such a character. One day 
they are refused because they are publice— 
another day they are refused because they 
are private—and both reasons are equally 
good for this House. 

Having thus, for the third time, exposed 
these subterfuges, I shall trouble myself 
no further in this matter. I have gained 
now all I wished for. I have made it clear 
that it is the noble Lord who shrinks from 
the investigation. I will not take the 
papers you will foist upon me. I will be 
no party to the playing of such a faree, 
and I shall mark best the sense which | 
entertain of such proceedings by now quit- 
ting the House. 

The hon. Member bowed to the Speaker 
and retired. 

Viscount PALMERSTON observed 
that the case was a very simple one. 
In replying, on the 6th of March, to the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Youghal, who had impugned his foreign 
policy, he quoted one or two extracts from 
a correspondence which had taken place in 
the years 1838-39 between Mr. Backhouse 
and the hon. Member for Stafford, with 
respect to the Portfolio. The hon, Mem- 
ber for Stafford subsequently made what 
he believed at the time to be an applica- 
tion that the whole of the correspondence 
thus partially cited from should be laid 
upon the table; and in that application, 
regarding it as a fair one, he at once ac- 
quieseed. THe was all along under the im- 
pression that what the hon. Member moved 
for was nothing more or less than that the 
entire of the correspondence relating t0 
the Portfolio, from which a few passages 
only had been read in the course of the 
debate, should be laid upon the table. 
That impression was not disturbed until, 
on looking at the Votes a few days since, 
he found, to his surprise, that the address 
that had been moved for and agreed to, was, 
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in point of fact, an address for the whole | 
of the correspondence which had passed 
between himself, Mr. Backhouse, and the | 
hon. Member for Stafford, respecting the 
recall of the latter. The hon. Member 
might have acted under a misconception ; 
but it was certain that his (Viscount Pal- | 
merston’s) intention, from first to last, had | 
been merely to agree to the production of | 
the entire of that particular correspon- 
dence relating to the Portfolio, from which 
he had quoted extracts. To the produc- 
tion of any correspondence connected with | 
the recall of the hon. Gentleman he had | 
the strongest objections on constitutional | 
grounds, for he did not think that such a| 
subject was a fit matter for discussion in 
that House. 

Mr. ANSTEY thought the noble Lord’s 
explanation far from satisfactory. He (Mr. 
Anstey) called attention to the report which 
appeared in Hansard of the noble Lord’s 
observations on the occasion referred to, 
and submitted that that report plainly | 
showed that the question before the House 
related not to the Portfolio, but to the re- 
moval of his hon. Friend; and when the 
noble Lord said he had no objection to lay 
the letters on the table, he must have | 
meant the letters relating to the recall. | 
However, after several applications were | 
made at the Foreign Office, it was said | 
the papers to be given did not relate to the | 
recall at all, but to wu different question, | 
namely, the Portfolio. Although his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Urquhart) had left the House, | 
he (Mr. Anstey) should, for the interest of | 
the country, resist what he thought would | 
be a bad and mischievous precedent, and 
oppose the Motion of the noble Lord the 
Member for the city of London. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at ten minutes to Two 
o'clock, 


! 
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| 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 4, 1848. 


Minutes.) Punnic Bitus.—1® Windsor Castle, and 
Town Approaches; Highway Rates; Loan Societies; 
Trustees Relief. 

® Salmon Breed Preservation; Public Works (Ireland) 
(No, 2), 

Reported.—Edinburgh Police (A J t and C lid 
tion of Acts, and Police and Sanitary Improvement) ; 
Regent's Quadrant Colonnade. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Shipowners, and Others, of 
Montrose, Middlesborough, and other Places, against 
any Alteration of the Navigation Laws.—From Great 
Baddow, Taunton, and several other Places, against the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sundays.—From Places 
inthe County of Laneaster, for the Adoption of a System 
of Secular Education.— From the Borough of Penryn, 
against such Provisions of the Public Health Bill as Es- 








tablish a General Board of Government.—From nume- 
rous Tradesmen and Shopkeepers, praying that the 
Palace Court at Westminster may be Closed, as regards 
the Recovery of Debts and Demands under Twenty 
Pounds.—From Teachers, and Others, within the Police 
Boundaries of the City of Edinburgh, taking notice of 
the Provisions of the Edinburgh Police Bill, praying that 
all Buildings solely Occupied for the Purposes of Science 
or Education may continue to be Exempt from Taxation. 
—From Little Bowden, and Market Harborough, in 
favour of the Charity Trust Regulation Bill. 


ALLEGED INTERFERENCE IN THE 
AFFAIRS OF SICILY. 

Lorp BROUGHAM wished to put a 
question to his noble Friend opposite 
(the Lord President of the Council), of 
which, if it were deemed necessary, he 
would now merely give notice. It was, 
whether it was true, as he was informed 
upon very high authority, that Mr. Fagan, 
an attaché to the English Minister at Na- 
ples, had, upon the 24th July last pro- 
ceeded, in Her Majesty’s ship Porcupine 
to Palermo, and there thought proper, in 
breach of his instructions—as he, in cha- 
rity, was bound to believe—to make a 
communication to the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Sicily, threatening them with the 
withdrawal of the countenance, support, 
and protection of England, if they did not, 
within twenty-four hours, proceed to choose 
the Duke of Genoa as King. If he (Lord 
Brougham) had not received this informa- 
tion from the highest official authority con- 
nected with Sicily—and he had only seen 
that noble person an hour or two before he 
entered the House—if, indeed, he had not 
received it first in writing, and secondly 
by word of mouth, from that distinguished 
individual—he should have felt unable to 
believe it possible. Surely Mr. Fagan 
must know that if there was any one thing 
more intolerable than another, it was in- 
terference of a foreign Government with 
the dominions of an Ally. Sicily stood to- 
wards Naples in the same relation as Ire- 
land towards Great Britain, except that 
Ireland had no Parliament, whilst Sicily 
had; but if this thing were once allowed, 
what was to prevent the King of N aples, if 
he had the power, from sending a similar 
communication to the rebels in Ireland ? 
He believed, as he said, it was quite im- 
possible Mr. Fagan could have made this 
communicatien, though he had received an 
assurance of it in writing; and he believed 
it still more impossible that, if he had made 
it, he had acted under instructions to that 
effect. But if Mr. Fagan had made it, 
then he expected to hear that he had been 
recalled. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
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that as his noble and learned Friend had | view, having at its disposal a sum of four 
not given him notice of his intention to | millions and a half of money to be appro- 
put this question, he was not prepared to | priated for the benefit of Ireland. He was 
say what Mr. Fagan might have done. | of opinion that, however important it was 
This, however, he could at once say, that | to improve the soil of Ireland, that wags 
neither Mr. Fagan, nor any other person ‘not the most desirable object which could 
in Her Majesty’s service, had any instruc- | be effected with this sum, because he was 
tions to make any communication to the convinced that, unless they improved the 
Provisional Government at Palermo of the | social state of Ireland, everything that 


nature referred to. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
moved that this Bill be now read 2. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that they had it stated that in consequence 
of the financial difficulties of the country, 
it was impossible to give effect to the Mili- 
tia Acts, as the 150,000/. which Govern- 


ment proposed at the commencement of | 


the Session to devote to that object could 
not be spared; and yet they were now 
asked to devote the large sum that was to 


be repaid on account of advances in Ire- | 


land for the next seven years to the pur- 
poses of new loans in that country. He 
alluded to this fact in order to show that 
it was no unimportant boon that they were 
about conferring on Ireland, and not with 


the view of offering any objection whatever 


to the principle of the Bill. On the con- 
trary, he was disposed to carry out, as far 
as it could be carried, the principle on 
which the Bill had been framed, namely, 
that the Imperial Treasury would forego, 


for imperial purposes, its claim to the re- | 


payments of all money due by Ireland; 
that all these moneys should be still col- 
lected, but that they should be devoted as 
they were received to Irish purposes alone. 
He was perfectly ready to acquiesce in 
that principle, because it tended to show 
that there was nothing which Parliament 
could do to promote the welfare of Ireland 
that they were not ready to undertake. 
But he wished it to be understood what 
the amount of the boon was, which, in this 
instance, they were about to confer on that 
country. He believed that ultimately the 
sum to be devoted to purely Irish purposes, 
if the principle of this Bill were carried 
out fully, would be no less than four and a 
half millions of money. Now, that being 
the case, and the principle being estab- 
lished that these sums as they were re- 
ceived were to be appropriated only to 
Irish purposes, they should consider whe- 
ther the objects provided for by this Bill 
were the most important objects which the 
Parliament of this country could have in 


| they could do for the improvement of the 
| land would be of no avail. The social 
state of Ireland was a scandal to this coun. 
try, and a scandal to the age. There was 
'no country in the world, pretending to ciyi- 
| lisation, of which the social state was so 
'bad as Ireland. Now, from what circum. 
stance did that defect in the social state 
of Ireland arise? But on this subject he 
| ought not to speak of all Ireland as coming 
under the same description. He recolleet- 
ed well hearing the late Lord Liverpool 
say, ‘I do not understand what noble 
Lords mean when they talk of Ireland as 
being all one; there are two Irelands— 
North Ireland and South Ireland—Protes- 
tant Ireland and Catholic Ireland; and the 
remarks adapted to the one are wholly un- 
suited to the circumstances of the other.” 
That was one source of all the difficulties 
which they had to meet in legislating for 
that country. But it was not in the Pro- 
testant part of Ireland that the disorgani- 
sation in her social state existed. There 
was nothing in the character of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion that ought of ne- 
cessity to lead to the disorganisation of 
the social state which was found in Ire- 
land. Some of the very best and most 
prosperous parts of Europe were places 
in which that religion existed in all 
its purity. Neither was it because Ireland 
was a conquered country, nor because 
large portions of the lands of that country 
had been confiscated, nor because there 
had existed in that country for many years 
laws of persecution. There was hardly 4 
country in Europe or in Asia that had not 
passed through the same circumstances— 
that had not been conquered by aliens, 
and had not been confiscated and subjected 
to vindictive legislation. But in all other 
instances the vanquished and the victor 
were found living in the same community, 
under the same laws, and mingling in the 
same social state. But having removed 
the Roman Catholic disabilities in Ireland 
—disabilities of which the Young Ireland 
party had never seen the effect, and of 
which they knew nothing—what, he would 
ask, was there still in the state of Ireland 
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—for there must be something peculiar— 
which produced this anomaly in its social 
state, such as never did exist, or never 
could exist, in any other country in the 
world? It was, that the Church of the 
great majority of the people was repudi- 
ated by the State. Where would he seek 
for a remedy for this evil? Not where 
some had suggested, by attacking the pro- 
perty of the Protestant Church, for the 
purpose of endowing the Roman Catholic 
Church. Nothing could be worse in point 
of justice or in point of honesty than such 
acourse would be. The establishment of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland rested 
on the Union, which should be considered 
sacred ; and, besides, such an Act would 
alienate the Protestants of Ireland, who 
were the best friends of British connexion, 
and who might be called the natural gar- 
rison of the country. But he would do it 
by making the Roman Catholic clergy sti- 
pendiaries of the State, and at the same 
time subjecting them to the right of pat- 
ronage on the part of the Crown of this 
country. He did not see his way satisfac- 


torily to the administration of Roman Ca- 
tholie patronage by a purely Protestant 


Government. But they sought merely for 
peace, and did not wish to yield to the 
prejudices of any party, but desired to do 
justice by all. He would now call their 
Lordships’ attention to the large fund 
which they had at their disposal to be ap- 
propriated solely to the purposes of Ireland, 
and he thought that no one could rea- 
sonably object to devoting it to the sup- 
port of the Roman Catholic clergy, for the 
building of glebe-houses and attaching 
them to the glebe. He did not see upon 
what ground the most conscientious per- 
son could object to such a proposition. 
The only effect of it would be to place the 
Roman Catholic priest in a station of re- 
spectability and independence, and to so 
place him for purposes of good over the 
people to whom he was a pastor. These 
were no new opinions in his (the Earl of 
Ellenborough’s) mind; he was no late eon- 
vert to them; he had formed them at a 
very early period of his public life, when the 
late Lord Castlereagh was in power, and 
they were in consonance with those held 
by that noble Lord, for Lord Castlereagh, 
when carrying the Union between the two 
countries, never contemplated the removal 
of Catholic disabilities, which was to have 
accompanied it, without connecting the 
measure in his own mind with the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic clergy; but 
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he was deceived in the expectation that he 
would live to see the project carried into 
effect. He (the Earl of Ellenborough) had 
thought it his duty upon that occasion to 
state his opinion. He considered that the 
time of difficulty was the time for those 
whom the constitution entrusted with the 
duty of legislation to come forward and 
state their opinions, and not leave them in 
any doubt. He thought they were bound 
to do so at the risk even of their popularity, 
and that the man who hesitated, at a time 
like the present, to do his duty boldly and 
fearlessly, by stating his opinions to their 
Lordships, would be undeserving of the 
station which he held. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, the noble 
Earl who had just sat down, would deserve 
the thanks of the friends of liberal mea- 
sures for the courage as well as the wis- 
dom of his statement made at the present 
moment to the House. He (Lord Mont- 
eagle) approved highly of the sentiment 
expressed by the noble Earl. He especi- 
ally agreed cordially with him in his ob- 
servation that the Roman Catholie clergy 
should not be endowed out of the funds of 
the Protestant Church. For if there were 
any mode by which the matter could be 
made more distasteful than another to the 
public, and preductive of evil rather than 
of good, it was a proposition which had 
sometimes been popularly put forward that 
the Protestant Church should afford the 
funds from which the Roman Catholic 
clergy should be pensioned. Ile (Lord 
Monteagle) also believed, that if they 
wished to make the proposition distasteful 
to the Catholic clergy themselves, they 
would best do so by a proposition which 
should make it appear as though they 
wished to place them in a position that 
they would be subservient to the Go- 
vernment of the day. His noble Friend 
had wisely rejected such a plan. The 
great danger which he (Lord Monteagle) 
apprehended, arose from the condition of 
dependence of the Roman Catholie clergy. 
They could not at present act indepen- 
dently. At this side of the water people 
thought that the priests directed the Irish 
people; but he could tell them that the 
people, on the contrary, impelled the 
priests, and the priests did not act will- 
ingly in nine cases out of ten when they 
took prominent positions in political move- 
ments. He, of course, admitted there were 
exceptions. But in many cases it was 
under the threat of absolute starvation, 
which he had actually known to have been 
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held out to them, that the priests had 
been obliged to come forward and become 
agitators. The Irish priest was not in a 
situation in which any clergyman should 
be placed. Their Lordships, whatever 
might be their political or religious sen- 
timents, had all a deep interest in the 
moral and religious instruction of the Irish 
people; and it should be the great object 
to secure them such advantages. Those 
confederate leaders and members of clubs 
were persons who had thrown off the tram- 
mels of their religion; and the priest knew 
at once that the persons whom he missed 
from their religious duties were those who 
were connected with illegal confederacies. 
He begged of those who said that their 
Protestantism prevented them from enter- 
taining the question, to recollect that George 
the Third, whose Protestantism had never 
been called in question, opposed as he was 
to the concession of the Catholic claims, 
was favourable to the endowment of the 
Catholic clergy. They might depend upon 
it that the discussion which the subject 
would now receive would lead to the gene- 
ral conviction that the great boon suggest- 
ed by the noble Earl ought to be granted. 
One word as to the funds from which the 
endowment could be effected. Should all 
other sources be found objectionable, no 
better subject for taxation of Ireland itself 
was ever submitted to that country, than 
the raising of a fund for such a purpose. 
He would say no more upon the subject at 
present; but in the further progress of the 
Bill, it would be necessary for him to ask 
two questions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to the food of the people 
of Ireland. 

Lorpv STANLEY could not but express 
some regret that his noble Friend the noble 
Earl who sat behind him should have 
thought it necessary or expedient to take 
that opportunity of entering upon the dis- 
cussion of a speculative view of a most ex- 
tensive and important question, which was 
not brought regularly under the notice of 
the House by the measure then before 
their Lordships. He said ‘‘ a speculative 
view,’’ because he did not understand that 
his noble Friend suggested, nor that he 
signified his intention of being about to 
suggest, any direct proposition to the 
House. Nor, indeed, was it competent to 
the House to divert to the purposes to 
which it was proposed to divert the sum of 
money with reference to which the present 
Bill had been introduced, even if no differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject should pre- 
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vail among their Lordships. But he ap. 
prehended that the Bill was brought in for 
the purpose of legalising the re-issue to 
Ireland of certain sums which had been 
repaid out of certain other sums formerly 
advanced to Ireland out of the Imperial 
Treasury, and that the re-issue was to be 
for the same purposes as those for which 
the grants had been originally sanctioned 
by Parliament. He apprehended the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Clanricarde), 
in making the remarks which he had made 
upon proposing the second reading of the 
Bill, had distinctly specified such to be the 
object; and had stated that, partly from 
neglect, and partly from circumstances 
over which the Government had no control, 
many of the works commenced by means 
of the former loan, which, if completed, 
would have been of great national impor. 
tance and advantage, had been left unfin- 
ished; and unless more money were ad- 
vanced, it would be not only impossible to 
complete them, but those parts of the 
country in which they were, could not even 
be restored to the state in which they were 
before they were commenced. Now, that 
was the plain and legitimate purpose of 
the Bill, and it was one which should not 
have led to any discussion such as had 
been raised. That was the legitimate and 
natural application of the capital. But 
undoubtedly the circumstances connected 
with the proposition of his noble Friend 
would be exceedingly different. He (Lord 
Stanley) certainly should decline answer- 
ing to the call of his noble Friend, and dis- 
cussing upon the subject of a Bill for fin- 
ishing the unfinished works of Ireland, the 
propriety of dealing with large sums of 
money drawn from the Imperial Treasury, 
and applying them for the purpose of en- 
dowing the Roman Catholic clergy of Ire- 
land. For, disguise it as they might— 
wrap it up as they pleased—the proposi- 
tion was, whether they would, out of the 
Imperial Treasury, endow the Roman Ca- 
tholie clergy of Ireland. Now, that was 
too large a question to be discussed upon 
the occasion of a Bill for the purpose of 
merely advancing a loan for a few hundred 
thousand pounds, to be expended in publie 
works. His noble Friend had laid it down 
as a fact, that as these few hundred thou- 
sand pounds were a payment made by Ire- 
land, they were consequently Irish funds 
which their Lordships had to deal with. 
He (Lord Stanley) denied that. He said 
that it was an expenditure made, not by 


England solely, or by Ireland solely, but 
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by the Imperial Treasury, which had made 
the original advance of the money, and 
which now proposed to forego payment of 
the advances immediately. But to say 
that because Ireland had repaid those 
funds, they should be deemed to be Irish 
funds, was, he should say, the most Irish 
way of looking at the question he had 
ever heard of. Ireland owed 900,0002. to 
England, and had repaid it, and they pro- 
posed to deal with it as an imperial fund. 
“No,”’ said his noble Friend behind him, 
and ‘‘no”’ said his noble Friend opposite; 
“remember it is an Irish fund which you 
are going to lend.’’ But Ireland was not 
going to pay the money to England. _Ire- 
land was only going to repay to England 
the money which England lent to her be- 
fore; and to say that therefore it was an 
Irish property, was a suggestion so strange 
that he could not properly designate it. 
He was not going to discuss the question 
of payment of the Roman Catholic clergy; 
but theoretically his noble Friend thought 
that it would be well to expend 900,000. 
for the purpose of erecting glebe-houses. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH: 
Four millions and a half. 

Lorp STANLEY: His noble Friend’s 
proposal then was, that out of an imperial 
fund, 4,500,0002. should be applied to the 
building of glebe-houses, and to the pay- 
ment of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ire- 
land. That was not a question of policy 
only, but of principle also. It was a 
question of religious principle with a large 
portion of the population of this country. 
He (Lord Stanley) did not look upon it in 
that light. He did not look upon it asa 
Violation of the Protestant feeling, that this 
country should make a grant for the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
for the purpose of making them more re- 
spectable in their position. But with a 
large portion of the people of this country, 
it was a religious question. With himself, 
he avowed it was merely a question of 
State policy; but it was with many a 
question of religion alone. And when 
their Lordships approached it, it should 
not be merely incidentally, but directly 
upon a proposition made by the Govern- 
ment, and not in the terms of a measure 
which proposed to regrant four or five 
millions for the advancement of public 
works in Ireland. Ile admitted that the 
Roman Catholic clergy were frequently too 
much under the control of their flocks. He 
admitted that it was desirable they should 
beless under such a control; but he con- 
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fessed he was not satisfied with the doe- 
trine laid down by his noble Friend behind 
him, in the plan which he had mooted, 
that the Roman Catholie clergy, in being 
placed in a condition of perfect indepen- 
dence of their flocks, should at the same 
time not be connected with the State. It 
would be a matter of policy, or he would 
plainly say of police with him (Lord Stan- 
ley); and he could not assent to the pro- 
posal that in doing as had been suggested, 
they should take no steps to connect the 
Roman Catholic clergy with the govern- 
ment of that clergy. But the subject was 
one upon which the whole question should 
be plainly brought before them before any 
proposition should be assented to. It was 
not therefore for the purpose of saying 
thst under no circumstances would he con- 
sent that any grant to the Roman Catholic 
clergy should be made by the State; nor, 
on the other hand, was it for the purpose 
of saying that he would consent to such a 
grant without knowing what quid pro quo 
was to be demanded in return, that he ad- 
dressed their Lordships. It was merely 
for the purpose of deprecating any hasty 
declaration of opinion being made upon a 
question which could not be fairly brought 
under the consideration of the House at 
present, that he had risen; and he also 
wished to express his regret that an op- 
portunity which was so inexpedient should 
have been taken for the purpose of ex- 
pressing any opinion upon a question that 
was wholly unconnected with the subject of 
debate. ler Majesty’s Government, if 
they intended to make such a proposition 
as that of granting salaries to the Roman 
Catholic clergy, should bring it forward 
distinctly upon the full responsibility of the 
Government, and with a statement of the 
funds from which the endowment was to 
be provided, and of the terms upon which 
it was to be granted. He concurred in 
the declaration of his noble Friend that the 
source should not be the funds of the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland; and that as it 
would be a local charge it should not be 
paid out of the Imperial Treasury, but out 
of funds raised upon Irish property. At 
the same time he confessed he thought 
that such a proposal would deprive his no- 
ble Friends of the support of many who 
now favoured the idea of endowing the 
Roman Catholic clergy. The proposition 
would meet with a great deal of opposition 
from the Protestants of England and of 
Scotland, and the north of Ireland; but 
he should conclude by repeating that the 
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question was of far too great importance 
to be discussed until it should be brought 
before them with full notice, and upon the 
responsibility of Government. 

Lorpv BEAUMONT said, that when- 
ever the question of the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland was 
raised, the question of the Established 
Church was considered to be directly in- 
volved in it. That should not be. The 
Established Church of Ireland might be an 
anomaly, but it was not a grievance. But 
the anomaly would be considerably in- 
creased if they were to have the clergy of 
another Church connected with the State 
as well as those of the originally Estab- 
lished Chureh. They would, _ besides, 
cause a division amongst the Roman Ca- 
tholie clergy if they were to connect them 
with the State. What they ought to do 
should be to make the Catholie clergy in- 
dependent of their flocks and of the State 
besides. He thought the plan proposed 
by the noble Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
was the best that could have been sug- 
gested. The great advantage which would 
result from the adoption of the course sug- 
gested by the noble Earl opposite, would 
not only relieve them from any coercion 


they were now under on the part of their 
flocks, but it would enable them to avoid 


all political altercations. They would then 
be in a position to attend solely to the re- 
ligious instruction of their parishioners. In- 
stead of being mere citizens of the world, 
as they then were, and looking to them- 
selves merely as a large body scattered 
over the country, and not more attached 
to this empire than to any other—for this 
feeling no doubt pervaded a large portion 
of the Catholic clergy in Ireland—they 
would become strongly attached to it. He 
should be glad if, by some step on the part 
of the Government;* such as by a grant of 
money, or by other means, they could see 
the priests attached to British connex- 
ion, and have a direct interest in the wel- 
fare of the State. He believed that this 
would be a great measure of good to 
Ireland; and, above all, he believed that 
the greatest good would be produced by a 
great impetus being given to education, 
and he should grudge no amount of money 
for this purpose. 


Bill read 22, 


CHARITY TRUST REGULATION BILL. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR moved that 
the House do now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee on this Bill, 
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Lorp STANLEY rose to object to the 
Motion. It must be in the recollection of 
the House that a right rev. Prelate ona 
former occasion expressed a strong hope 
that it was not the intention of the Govern. 
ment to persist in pressing this Bill at that 
period of the Session, and he cordially 
concurred in this opinion. Before they 
proceeded with the measure, it should be 
shown that there were circumstances of an 
urgent character which had presented 
themselves to Her Majesty’s Government, 
so as to prevent them proceeding with this 
measure; but thishad not been done. He 
deprecated the practice of introducing into 
that or the other House of Parliament 
measures at such a period of the Session, 
when it was clearly impossible that they 
could meet with due consideration. He 
believed that there was no reason whatever 
why this measure was not brought forward 
at the opening of the Session, and he cer- 
tainly had not heard ashadow of excuse made 
why it had not then been brought forward. 
They had been told that the Bill was simi- 
lar to that which was introduced last year. 
If that was the case, the Government 
should have made up their minds to have 
brought it forward at the commencement 
of the Session; for during the whole Ses- 
sion he had been urging on the Govern- 
ment not to crowd measures before the 
House at the end of the Session, and leave 
the House of Lords no business to attend 
to at the early part of it. It would appear 
that Her Majesty’s Government were in full 
possession of this measure; there, there- 
fore, could have been no difficulty in intro- 
ducing it to the House for discussion many 
months ago. <A right reverend Prelate had 
put a question some months ago to the no- 
ble and learned Lord on the woolsack, as 
to whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to bring forward a measure for 
the better regulation of the management 
of charities; and the noble and learned 
Lord answered that it was possible that 
some measure might be framed in the 
course of the present Session for dealing 
with minor charities. After this question 
had been put by the right reverend Pre- 
late, not less than three months had been 
allowed to elapse, namely, to the middle of 
July, before the noble and learned Lord 
moved that this Bill be printed; and the 
Bill was brought forward for discussion last 
week in the absence of four-fifths of the 
Members of that House, and at a period of 
the Session when the» ther House was 
overwhelmed with the consideration of bu- 
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siness. At such a period a measure was| making orders for the management of 
brought forward for discussion which in-| charities, without any restriction on the 
yolved principles altogether new, and em-| Judges. He objected to invest any body 
bodied the most extensive changes. The! of men with such a power without ample 
noble and learned Lord admitted that some notice being given for the consideration of 
of the changes proposed were of great, the matter. Then how were these courts 
importance, and were a departure from to be set in motion? What security was 
the principles hitherto acted upon in the there against the whole amount of the 
management of charities, and he therefore funds of these charities being absorbed in 
consented to throw over a great portion of litigation in these courts? He found, also, 
his propositions, but added that he was that there was no restriction as to the costs 
anxious to pass that part of the Bill which | of appearing in a case of this kind, for the 
related to the minor charities in the pre- Judge might make the award in any man- 
sent Session. This was not the manner ner which he thought fit, and this without 
in which the Government should be carried | any appeal, for the judgment was declared 
on for the purposes of legislation, or in | to be final. Now, suppose the case of any 
which measures which that and the other | charity connected with the Established 
House were called on to pass should be Church, any Dissenter residing in the place 
framed. He understood that it was in-| where the charity existed, if he pleased, 
tended in the present Session not to pass | might apply to the Judge to make a new 
any portion of the Bill connected with edu-! scheme for the management of the charity, 
cational charities, but that these must be! and for which he might be liable to none 
attended to at any early period of the next | of the expenses, but might saddle the cha- 
Session; he would therefore suggest, as so rity with charges more than the whole 
large a portion of the Bill was to be post-| amount of its revenue. This was a large 
poned, that they should put it off altoge-| power, which should not be delegated to 
ther until the commencement of the next | such tribunals without the most full consi- 
year, when the whole subject could be deration, and without ample checks. It 
maturely considered, instead of proceed- | was true that a statement of any proposed 


ing to deal with it by’ piecemeal. If new scheme for a charity must be pub- 
noble Lords would examine the clauses lished in the county newspaper; but there 


which were to be retained in the Bill, | 
they would observe that although it pre- 
tended to deal only with charities with re- 
venues under 3Ol. a year, yet that, prac- 
tically, it allowed every charity to be placed 
under its operation. It was certainly de- | 


was no provision in the Bill for hearing 
objections to it, for after the Judge 
had promulgated the scheme, they were 
told that he must deposit it in some public 
place; but there was nothing to prevent its 
being carried into eifect, however objec- 


sirable to have the power of checking the | tionable it might be, for the decision of 
expenditure of charities, the revenues of | the Judge was final and conclusive. On 
which were under 200. or 301. a year, sum-| the 19th of July, when this important Bill 
marily and without expense; but it was a/ was introduced, it was admitted by the 
question as to whether or not the County | noble and learned Lord on the woolsack to 
Courts were the fittest tribunal to adjudi-| be of a most novel character, and which 
cate in the matter. If they looked to the should receive full consideration, as it in- 


expense of these courts, there could be no 
doubt as to its being very large. A return 
had reeently been laid on the table as to 
the expense of some of these courts on a 
portion of the Home Cireuit. It appeared 
that the total number of plaints lodged be- 
fore the courts was 22,000. The total | 
number of judgments given was 18,000; | 
but not one-half of the amount of these | 
judgments had yet been paid into court. | 
But for these 18,000 judgments the fees 
of the court amounted to 4,0001., and those 
fees constituted 25 per cent of the whole 
of the money paid into court. He believed 
these courts were to have the power of, 

| 


volved principles of no minor importance. 
Was it too much, then, for him, on the 4th 
of August, when they were invited to pro- 
eced to the consideration of a Bill the in- 
troduction of which had been postponed 
from February to July, to ask noble Lords 
to postpone it from August to next June ? 
At this time also the House of Commons 
was so overwhelmed with business, that 
they were obliged to sit from twelve in the 
morning to two or three on the following 
morning. le was astonished that Her 
Majesty’s Government should think it to 
be decent to introduce this important Bill, 
and send it down to the House of Com- 
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mons, where it could only go through the | real objects of the Bill, or of the evils to 
mere form of passing it through its various | which it was intended to be applied. Wags 
stages. Seeing, then, that this Bill might | the noble Lord aware that at present, as 
have been introduced at an earlier period | regarded the large proportion of the chari- 
of the Session, and trusting also that the | ties which at present existed in this coun. 
House would not sanction the principle of | try, there was no remedy which could be 
postponing the introduction of all mea-/ applied with respect to the maladministra- 
sures into this House until the end of the | tion of their funds, for their revenues were 
Session, but at the same time admitting |so small that they never would bear the 
that in some respects the measure might expenses of applying to the Court of Chan- 
be made useful and valuable, but on the|cery. It had always been felt that some 
principle that such a Bill should not be in- | means should be devised for the manage. 
troduced at such a time—and if any in- | ment of the funds of such charities. There 
convenience should arise from postponing | had been great difficulty in finding a pro. 
it, it arose from the course of proceeding | per jurisdiction, for formerly no local juris. 
on the part of the Government—he trusted | diction like the County Courts existed. It 
that their Lordships would think that he! was proposed some years ago to make 4 
was justified in moving that the Committee | number of new tribunals, specially for the 
on the Bill be postponed until that day | superintendence of these charities; but this 
three months. (proposition was objectionable in conse. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that | quence of the expense and patronage 
it appeared to him that the objections of | which would be involved in the adoption of 
the noble Lord were not so much to the | the plan. They had thus had two years’ 
principle of the Bill, for he had intimated | experience of the mode of carrying on local 
that hereafter he might be induced to sup- | jurisdiction in these courts; and on reflee- 
port it, as to the time when it was intro- | tion he felt strongly they were well able to 
duced. Now this objection would apply to | undertake the duties imposed by this Bill. 
every measure which might be brought} The noble Lord complained of the ex- 
forward at a late period of the Session, | pense of these courts. When they were 
and even to one which might contain pro- first established it was impossible to tell 
visions which it was essential to pass with- | with anything like exactness the amount of 
out delay. Ie would undertake to prove | fees which would be required to defray the 
to their Lordships in a very short space of | expenses of the courts; but after mature 
time that there were enactments proposed | deliberation a table ‘of fees was drawn up. 
in this Bill which were of very great ne- | It appeared, however, that the amount of 
cessity, and the delaying of which would | fees received in some of these courts was 
be attended with great inconvenience. Al- | so large that in some instances the Judges 
though some of the provisions of the Bill | and officers of the court had received more 
which he now asked the House to assent | than they ought to have received. After 
to, were new, the subject had long been| the experience which they had had, and 
under the attention of the Government. | after they had been able to calculate the 
The present Bill contained some very | expenses of the courts with some accuracy, 
pressing matters, but there were other pro-| he was ready to admit that it would be 
visions on the subject which he had origi-! proper to reduce the fees, so that the 
nally introduced into the Bill. These, no | amount collected should not be more than 
doubt, were of very great importance, but | was necessary to pay the expenses of the 
they did not call for the immediate deci- | courts; and he hoped before long a plan 
sion of Parliament. Te had thought that | would be adopted by which the fees would 
the plan which had been proposed with | be reduced one-half. Every one of the 
respect to the minor charities would meet | Judges of the County Courts had accepted 
with the approbation of all, and that the | office with the distinct understanding that 
tribunal which had been selected, to which | they were to perform any duties which 
they were to bereferred, would not have been | Parliament might impose on them, without 
objected to. If the noble Lord would look | having any larger remuneration than that 
at matters dispassionately, he would see; which they received under the County 
that it was not one which it was necessary | Courts Act; and it was extremely im- 
to delay for the purpose of long consider- | portant that when the salaries were about 
ation. He could not help feeling that the | to be fixed, it should be clearly ascertained 
noble Lord had not taken notice of the| what dutes there would be to perform. 
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That was one very good reason why Par- 
liament should at once determine whether 
it would, or would not, transfer to the 
Judges in question the proposed jurisdic- 
tin. The passing of this Bill was, how- 
ever, most important in relation to the 
charities themselves. It was proposed to 
deal with 48,000 charities, for a large 
proposition of which there were no trustees 
provided, and no means of ensuring their 
satisfactory administration. The funds 
would, under the provisions of the Bill, be 
paid into the hands of the treasurer of the 
County Courts, who was to be tlie deposi- 
tory of the legal estate ; but, instead of 
that officer having the management of the 
property, its administration was to be left 
tothe trustees. If their Lordships would 
allow the Bill to go into Committee, he 
would then state what alterations he in- 
tended to suggest; but no satisfactory dis- 
eussion could take place before, inasmuch 
as there was no objection to the principle 
of the measure. He would observe that 
there existed at present a great want of the 
means of local investigation, and it was 
proposed to take powers for supplying that 
defect. It was extremely desirable that 
such arrangements should be made, that 
parties would not be obliged to bring all 
their witnesses and papers up to London. 
Noone need be afraid that the proposed 
jurisdiction would be abused; but if any 
better mode of preventing abuse could be 
suggested than that provided by the Bill, 
he should be happy to assent to it. He 
again submitted that the Bill ought not to 
be rejected because it had not been intro- 
dueed sooner. If good in itself, it should 
be allowed to pass. Even as regarded the 
objection of time, he must remind their 
Lordships that the Bill had been before 
them three weeks, and that there was no 
other urgent business pressing on their 
attention at that moment. 

Lorv REDESDALE regretted that the 
noble and learned Lord had treated the 
objection to the time when the Bill had 
been introduced in the manner that he 
had done. It was all very well to talk 
about three weeks being enough to con- 
sider the Bill; but there were several parts 
to which he objected, and he could not, in 


80 short a period, form a correct opinion | 


The Bill | 


of the details of such a subject. 
had been withheld until a period of the 
Session when many Peers were absent, 
aud when there was no opportunity for 
Proper deliberation; and he thought their 
Lordships would, under all the cireum- 
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stances of the case, be fully justified in 
postponing the consideration of it until 
next Session. 

The Bisnor of OXFORD said, he must 
vote against going into Committee. He 
fully admitted the greatness of the evil; 
but it did not follow from that that he 
should take at random the first means of 
meeting it which might be suggested. 
The very circumstance that these charities 
were so numerous, made it the more im- 
perative that their Lordships should legis- 
late with care, and make themselves ac- 
quainted with all the details. The mea- 
sure was one especially of a parochial cha- 
racter; the charities affected by it were 
almost all of early foundation ; and it was 
impossible, within so short a space of time, 
to acquire the requisite amount of infor- 
mation. Nearly all that was most impor- 
tant in the Bill was not to be found in the 
Bill of last year. No care was taken by 
the framers of the measure to prevent any 
possible abuse of the jurisdiction to be ex- 
ercised. A shrewd Dissenting attorney, 
holding the office of Judge, might, under 
its operation, divert Church property from 
its proper object, and apply it to objects 
not contemplated, on the ground that he 
thought the new application would be be- 
neficial. It was alien to the character of 
that House to sanction such a method of 
dealing with property of that description. 
On a former occasion, indeed, the noble 
and learned Lord on the woolsack had 
stated that he was opposed to the giving 
powers to Commissioners to change trusts, 
observing that to do so was to act on a 
novel principle in legislation. Yet the 
noble and learned Lord now proposed to 
give such powers, not to Commissioners, 
or to persons of high standing, but to 
every Judge of a County Court in Eng- 
land. Much as he (the Bishop of Oxford) 
desired to see some remedy provided for 
great and admitted evils, he felt that bad 
legislation on such a subject was exceed- 
ingly dangerous; that while it was very dif- 
ficult to retrace a wrong step, it was very 
easy to do an injustice; and he thought 
the House ought to have an opportunity of 
further considering the subject before it 
came to a division. Unless the Bill were 
fairly considered by a Sclect Committee, 
and fully deliberated upon by their Lord- 
ships, the passing of it could lead to no 
satisfactory result. 

On question that the word ‘‘now”’ stand 
part of the question, House divided :— 
Contents 21; Non-Contents 17: Majority 4. 
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WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 4, 1848. 


Minutes.) Puptic Bitts.—1° Money Order Depart- 
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bition ; Contagious Disorders Prevention (Sheep, &c.). 

2° Turnpike Acts Continuance; Canada Government; 
Metropol Co i of Sewers. 

Reported.—Insolvent Debtors’ Court; Sugar Duties. 
5° and passed: —Paymaster’s Offices Consolidation: High- 
way Rates ; Farmers’ Estate Society (Ireland). 

Petitions PresenteD. By Mr. Wilson Patten, from 
Exeter, and other Places, for a Better Observance of the 
Lord's Day.—By Sir Charles Lemon, from Miners and 
Others connected with the Fowey Consols Copper Mine, 
in Cornwall, against the Copper and Lead Duties Bill.— 
By Mr. Devereux, from Waterford, for Abolition of the 
Ministers’ Money (Ireland).—By Sir Benjamin Hall, from 
several Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
for an Extension of the Benefit Societies Act.— By Lord 
Courtenay, from Plympton, for an Alteration of the Law 
respecting Education.—By Lord Dudley Stuart, from 
Luke James Hansard, Printer, of Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury, suggesting the Establishment of a National 
Printing Office.—By Mr. C. P. Villiers, from the Guar- 
dians of Wolverhampton Union, for an Alteration of the 
Poor Law.—By Lord Dudley Stuart, from the Commit- 
tee of the West London Anti-Enclosure Association, re- 
specting the Management of St. James’s Park.—By Mr. 
Christy, from Newcastle-under-Lyme, in favour of the 
Sale of Beer Bill—By Mr. Stuart Wortley, from the 
Rothsay Young Men’s Association for Mutual Improve- 
ment, against the Scientific Societies Bill—By Mr. Henry 
Herbert, from the Grand Jury of the County of Kerry, 
suggesting Remedial Measures for the State of Ireland. 
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POOR LAW UNION CHARGES (No, 2) 
BILL. 

House in Committee. 

On Clause 1, 

Mr. C. BULLER said, that one object 
of the Bill was to renew the temporary 
law respecting the irremovability of the 
poor, and to continue Mr. Bodkin’s Bill 
for one year. In doing that he thought it 
right to make the whole subject of the 
Bill extend only for one year also. 

Mr. BROTHERTON hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Buller) would bring 
in a Bill to make the poor in large towns 
chargeable upon the unions. At present 
the poor had to keep the poor, for the rich 
evaded this duty. In the parish in which 
he lived the poor-rates were 1s. in the 
pound, while in the next parish they were 
7s. the whole of the poor being kept by 
the adjoining parish. It frequently hap- 
pened that persons made their fortunes in 
towns, and then removed into close town. 
ships in the neighbourhood to reside, by 
which means they were no longer liable to 
the maintenance of the poor in the parishes 
where they had amassed their wealth. 

Mr. HUDSON could confirm the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Salford as 
to the effect of the present system. Some 
of the richest parishes in the city of York 
were almost entirely relieved from poor- 
rates. There was another point to which 
he begged to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. Buller), and that 
was the hardship of which railway proprie- 
tors had to complain in the rating of rail- 
ways to the relief of the poor. In looking 
over the accounts of one railway with which 
he was connected, the Eastern Counties, 
he found that they had paid 12,0000. in 
rates during the last half-year, for 250 
miles of railway, which was about 8I. per 
acre; while he believed it would be found 
that agricultural parishes only paid on 
average of from 3s. to 3s. 6d. per acre 
throughout the kingdom. THe feared that 
the effect of the present Bill would be to 
saddle upon the railways, as the large 
ratepayers, the. additional rate which 
would be levied upon the union generally, 
and that they would thus have to conti- 
bute to the maintenance of the poor m 
parishes in which they had no property, 
He hoped, at least, that the subject of 
railway rateability would be taken out of 
the hands of magistrates. It was not right 
that so much injustice should be perpe- 
trated upon the promoters of undertakings 
which rather deserved the fostering hand 
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of the Government. The railway compa- 
nies only asked for justice; but it must 
strike the House as a monstrous injustice 
that they should pay 8/. per acre to the 
poor-rates while the average of the rates 
in agricultural parishes was only from 
3s. to 3s. 6d. per acre. 

Mr. C. BULLER concurred in what 
had fallen from the hon. Members for Sal- 
ford and Sunderland with regard to the 
hardship caused by the inequality of rating 
of different parishes in the same towns. He 
had already expressed his opinion in favour 
of retaining the principle of parochial 
chargeability; but none of the arguments 
in favour of this principle applied to the 
case of towns, in which one parish paid 
more than another, in consequence of 
the labourers living in one parish, and 
working in another. The question under- 
went much discussion in the Settlement 
Committee of last year; and it appeared to 
be the general opinion that a complete and 
uniform charge would be the right thing 
with regard to the several parishes forming 
large towns. He proposed to lay on the 
table this Session a Bill enacting that 
where there was a town coextensive with a 
union (of which he believed there were 


only six cases), and where the town was 
not under a local Act, there should be in 
such cases an entire union charge for all 


purposes whatsoever. If the Bill gave 
satisfaction, it would be easy to extend it 
to smaller towns which were not coexten- 
sive with unions. He thus proposed to 
feel his way, and he hoped the House 
would allow him to go on in this kind of 
pottering manner. The present discussion 
was somewhat premature. 

Mr. E. DENISON wished the right 
hon. Gentleman to give his opinion on the 
three following cases: Firstly, if a person 
presented himself at the door of a union 
workhouse in a state of intoxication, ought 
such a person to be an object of public 
charity? Secondly, supposing the case 
that some labourers had been engaged in 
labouring work, and had been in the re- 
ceipt of very large wages—that a strike 
took place, that those parties were thrown 
out of work, and that they immediately 
had recourse to the union workhouse, and 
tepresented themselves as destitute, ought 
they to be taken into the house, or other- 
Wise receive relief? His third question 
was, whether certain men, between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty, who were 
known to be circulating through the coun- 
tty, and who were in the habit of con- 
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stantly coming to the workhouse and ask- 
ing for relief, ought to receive it from the 
union workhouses? Some information 
upon points such as these was very neces- 
sary to guide relieving officers in the dis- 
charge of their duty. 

Mr. MUNTZ would suggest to the 
House whether the relief of the poor ought 
not to be a national act instead of a local 
act. Why should funded property be free 
from the poor-rate, or stock in trade? He 
knew that the difficulty of taxing stock in 
trade was great, and that the expense of 
collecting it would be large; but that was 
no reason why it should not be taxed as 
well as any other description of property. 

Mr. C. BULLER said, the question 
raised by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham was a very large one. He had his 
own opinion on the subject, and it did not 
entirely coincide with that of the hon. 
Member. With respect to the questions 
put by the hon. Member (Mr. E. Denison), 
he might state that his object had been, 
in the circular to parochial officers, which 
he hoped to lay on the table to-day, to 
point out to the unions the necessity of 
exercising a discretion in such cases; and 
if a general explanation of his views did 
not prove sufficient, he would labour most 
sedulously, from time to time, until he had 
made himself understood. With respect 
to those persons who were in the receipt 
of good wages, he had attempted to guard 
against their being improperly relieved ; 
and if it should be known in the neigh- 
bourhood that they were in that condition, 
unless they were bowed down by illness, 
he should say that the relieving officer 
would exercise a wise discretion in refus- 
ing relief. As to habitual vagraney, he 
would put that act down as he would any 
other offence. 

Mr. SANDARS said, that though the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Buller) had 
been compelled by circumstances to with- 
draw the greater part of the measures he 
had introduced, yet he thanked him for 
persevering with the clause which spread 
the charge of vagrancy over the whole 
union. This evil of vagrancy was so 
great, so increasing, that it admitted not 
of delay, and he was glad to see a prospect 
of the principle being admitted; for, de- 
pend upon it, unless the guardians gene- 
rally were made to feel the burden, no 
effectual steps could or would be taken to 
mitigate the evil. The country guardians, 
as the law now stood, bore none of the 
burden, and they opposed those who did, 
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in their attempts to put it down. In the 
union to which he belonged, the board 
passed a resolution to appoint a vagrant 
officer; at the very next meeting this was 
rescinded by an influx of country guar- 
dians, whose interest it was to keep the 
establishment expenses as low as possible. 
Again, the guardians proposed to erect 
sleeping apartments for the vagrants; but 
this was successfully opposed by the coun- 
try members of the board, and the only 
alternative was to quarter them at those 
nests of vice and misery, the lodging- 
houses, at a great expense to the parish. 
The relief of the vagrants was thrown al- 
most exclusively upon the central town- 
ship, or where the poorhouse was situated. 
Thus, for instance, in the union of Wake- 
field, in the six months from October to 
April, no less than 3,670 cases of vagrancy 
occurred in one township, that of Wake- 
field ; whilst in Alverthorpe, a popu- 
lous township, only ten occurred, and in 
some others not one. He asked upon 
what principle of justice should the whole 
expenses be thrown upon one township ? 
He was sorry the right hon. Gentleman 
had been compelled to abandon his pro- 
posed improved system of rating, namely, 
on the county rate, instead of the old sys- 
tem of averages. However just the system 
of averages might have been some fourteen 
years ago, when these unions were formed, 
the right no longer existed; and he con- 
tended, all those charges—the establish- 
ment, the irremovables, and the vagrants 
—ought to be spread over the whole union, 
by a fair and equitable system of rating. 
The proposed measure was but a tempo- 
rary one, and ceased in September, 1849; 
but he was glad to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman say he intended to prepare, 
during the recess, a far more extended 
plan. No one knew better than he the 
great evils of the law as it stood; and he 
believed no one was more sincere in his 
desire to reform those abuses; and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
turn his great talents to the considera- 
tion of that monster evil, the law of settle- 
ment. He considered the late change of 
five years’ residence gaining a settlement 
a great improvement—a step in the right 
direction; but it was necessary to proceed; 
and he would be glad to see the five years 
reduced to one; at present it was a fruitful 
source of litigation, particularly in the dif- 
ferent townships of a union. It cost the 
union of Wakefield 100. to 141. per week, 
or about 6007. per annum—a sum more 
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considerable than the whole expense would 
be of maintaining all these disputed cases; 
and then, again, look at the hardships it 
entailed on the poor. If a pauper had 
gained a settlement by five years’ regi. 
dence, he lost that right of relief and irre. 
movability by removing some fifty or one 
hundred yards into another township of 
the same union; and was sent perhaps 
some one hundred miles off to obtain relief 
from that parish to which he originally be. 
longed. He contended that, to remove 
from one township to another in the same 
union ought not to disqualify him from re. 
lief. It gave rise to cases of great hard- 
ship and cruelty. He threw out these 
hints to the right hon. Gentleman; and he 
hoped he would bring in a measure early 
next Session to reform these glaring de. 
fects and abuses in the system which now 
existed. 

Sin H. WILLOUGHBY had suggested, 
at the time the poor-law was passed, that 
small, well-administered parishes should be 
exempted from the operation of the law. 
When the right hon. Gentleman attempted 
to frame a new system of rating for the 
country, it was very like a breach of faith 
to these small parishes, and threw an addi- 
tional burden on parishes where property 
had been bought and sold under the old 
system. If a greater burden were thrown 
upon property than existed at the time of 
the contract, it would have the effect of 
confiscating property. 

Lorp H. VANE thought it would be 
unjust if, by the area of rating being ex- 
tended to unions instead of the parochial 
area, there should, as he believed, be a 
great additional charge upon railroads. 
The evil of vagrancy in the north of Eng- 
land was great, and one of the difficulties 
attending the extension of the area of 
chargeability was, that without some very 
stringent measures for the suppression of 
vagrancy, it would be increased by such 
extension of the area. The difficulties in 
the way of a union settlement were very 
great, and it would be better to proceed 
by a bit by bit reform, than to adopt at 
once so extensive a change, to which he 
foresaw much opposition. 

Mr, Auperman SIDNEY said, in the 
late Chartist disturbances it had been found 
that the mobs were augmented by the 
4,000 or 5,000 vagrants who were always 
preying upon the community. Unless va 
grancy, which was rapidly increasing, was 
dealt with in a most stringent manner, the 
large towns would be in constant fear 0 
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an outbreak through the recklessness of 
these persons. The rates of the town of 
Stafford, which he represented, had in- 
creased from 8,0007. to 12,0007. In Man- 
chester, in 1837, the rates were only 
94,0001., whereas in 1847 they had reach- 
ed the enormous amount of 125,000I. 
[Mr. Buiter: The increase was for build- 
ings.]| In Norwich and other places there 
had been a large increase, and some change 
was absolutely necessary in assessing the 
rate; for if Norwich, Leeds, London, and 
other large cities, were to suffer under the 
infliction of an unequal tax, there would be 
great dissatisfaction amongst the urban 
population. Norwich had not only to sup- 
port its own manufacturing poor, but that 
of the agricultural poor. 

Mr. P. HOWARD said, that some part 
of the pressure of the rates upon large 
towns had arisen from the general depres- 
sion of trade in the early part of the year. 
He trusted that during the next half year 
much labour would be absorbed, and that 
the pressure upon the country would be re- 
lieved. The five years’ residence might 
be accounted a grievance; but he believed 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
had been actuated by the most beneficent 
motive in bringing forward that clause, and 
that it was upon the whole founded on the 
greatest humanity. He trusted that, what- 
ever might be the evils attending vagrancy, 
the poor-law unions would be ready to 
grant relief to infirm and aged vagrants. 

Mr. HENLEY agreed in what had 
fallen from the hon. Member who had just 
sat down, that a great deal of the pressure 
and temporary suffering in the country had 
arisen from the unfortunate depression of 
trade in many parts; and that a great deal 
of the burden of the rates had arisen from 
that cause and no other. With respect to 
the mode of dealing with vagrants, it was 
4most important subject, and he thought 
a great discretion should be exercised where 
persons claimed relief who were in a state 
of intoxication, or who had means or credit 
of their own. But he (Mr. Henley) had 
been disappointed, and he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would disappoint the 
views of the country, by the mode in which 
he proposed to deal with tramps or profes- 
sional vagrants. He was sorry to find 
that they were to be dealt with only by 
refusing relief, The administration of the 
poor-law had now become a responsible de- 
partment of the Government; and the re- 
lief of the poor, be they vagrant or casual, 
Would fall into the hands of the relieving 
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officer, who would be an officer of the 
board of guardians, acting under the Poor 
Law Board. He could understand overseers 
putting away cases of unfounded claims 
for this kind of relief; but when a man in 
the situation of a public officer dealt with 
such a claim by simply denying relief, 
when the party ought to be punished, and 
which would only throw back the party 
upon the overseers, he thought that such 
a mode of dealing with those cases was 
objectionable. They had better look the 
evil in the face, in spite of the expense of 
dealing with it in another way. With re- 
spect to railroads, he had never been able 
to understand the justice of the principle 
upon which this description of property 
was rated. He had always felt it to be a 
difficult subject, and had been reluctant to 
bring his mind to recognise the justice of 
the decision; but that description of pro- 
perty, like every other, must abide by the 
decision of the courts of law. 

Sin W. JOLLIFFE said, the vagrant 
had half-a-dozen reasons now for following 
his trade which he had not before—work- 
houses, relieving officers, overseers, were 
all interested in getting rid of him as fast 
as they could; and there was this addi- 
tional cause, that the whole country teem- 
ed with beer-shops, many of which had 
lodgings for the poor—these and other 
causes gave facilities for leading an errant 
life. 

Mr. HUDSON had, as a chief magis- 
trate, found it only necessary to commit 
vagrants found in the town. By steadily 
pursuing this system, and employing a few 
policemen, he had always found that in 
five or six days the town was completely 
cleared. A little additional expense was 
incurred, but it saved a good deal in the 
end. 

Mr. V. SMITH felt persuaded that the 
right hon. Gentleman who brought in the 
Bill ought to be extremely careful to avoid 
doing anything that had a tendency rather 
to increase than to diminish the expense 
attendant upon the present measure; and 
he rather apprehended that such a result 
would ensue from the proceedings in which 
they were now engaged; he should there- 
force wish to see the circular which pro- 
vided for the administration of the law in 
this matter, As, however, it seemed to 
be then not convenient to produce it, they 
might perhaps proceed with the Bill through 
a Committee, and he should not at present 
resist its progress. 


Mr. BULLER wished to state why 
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throwing the charge on the union would 
increase those evils which had justly been 
made the subject of complaint. Parlia- 
ment might declare that applying to the 
workhouse for relief was in itself an act 
of vagrancy; but what would they do with 
the class who did not care how soon they 
committed an act of vagraney, or what 
might be the consequences of their actions 
—who would rather go to gaol than to the 
workhouse—and who, with the prospect of 
the latter before them, would take up a 
stone and break a window in order to their 
being committed to prison? Of course, if 
the House chose, they might inflict «1 more 
severe punishment than imprisonment; but 
as his department was not that of penal 
legislation, he was not prepared to propose 
any measure on that subject; and if it 
were his duty to propose such a measure, 
he should certainly put it off till the next 
Session. With respect to the charge of 
vagrancy, he begged to say that if they 
threw the whole cost on single parishes, 
they might effect their object much more 
completely in another way; for if they 
did not mind justice, their plan would be 
to place the cost on the clergyman, or on 
the richest gentleman in the parish. If 


The Germanic 


they resolved to put down vagrancy, they 
must have a relieving officer appointed for 


the union at large. In the union at large 
there was not properly a settlement, but 
rather in the parish, and the parish officers 
could seareely deal efficiently with va- 
grants; when, however, a union happened 
to be coextensive with a town, that cir- 
cumstance gave great facilities in relieving | 
vagrancy; but he thought that the modi- | 
fied plan proposed by the present measure | 
was the best that, under the circumstances, 
could be proposed to Parliament. He hoped | 
the House would remember that the admi- | 
nistration of relief to vagrants did not form | 
any part of the poor-law; and it would be | 
against the whole principle of the poor-law | 
to carry it beyond the parishes in which | 
acts of vagrancy were committed. One of 
the objects which he had in view was to 
throw the burden of relieving vagrancy 
upon those who possessed the power of re- 
pressing it. 

Clause 1, amended, agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Tlouse resumed. Report to be received 
on Monday. 





THE GERMANIC CONFEDERATION. 
Mr. DISRAELI said: I wish to ask a 
question of the noble Lord the Secretary 
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for Foreign Affairs, respecting a new aet 
of aggression and annexation of that Power 
which is called, by courtesy, the Germanic 
Confederation. The House will recollect 
by the Treaties of 1839, on the dismember. 
ment of the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
the King of the Netherlands, acting under 
the advice of the great Powers, among 
which was Great Britain, ceded a portion of 
the grand duchy of Limburg to the new 
kingdom of Belgium; and in that treaty it 
was regulated that the duchy of Limburg 
should become a province of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands—it being a condition 
in the same treaty that the King of the 
Netherlands should compensate the agnates 
of his house, those who were interested in 
the accession to the duchy which he had 
ceded, for the loss they might sustain, and 
that he should also compensate the Ger. 
manic Confederation for the loss which it 
might sustain from a relinquishment of the 
duchy of Luxemburg. The King of the 
Netherlands, with the advice and the sane- 
tion of Great Britain, made a pecuniary 
compensation to the agnates of his house; 
and he also undertook that, although Lim- 
burg had become a province of the king- 
dom of the Netherlands, so far as contin- 
gents of men and moncy went, the Ger- 
manic Confederation should not lose any- 
thing by the change. These arrangements, 
I need not remind the House, were per- 
fectly satisfactory to all parties. They 
tended to maintain the peace of Europe, 
they were satisfactory to the people, from 
whom a murmur had never been heard. 
But by a decree very recently issued by 
the National Assembly at Frankfort, the 
arrangements then made are entirely re- 
pudiated on the part of the Germanic Con- 
federation, and the National Assembly has 
decided that it cannot sanction those wise 
and salutary treaties to which Great Bri- 
tain was a party. The consequence is, 
that the same circumstances which have 
already occurred in Schleswig and Holstein 
are now likely to occur, if they have not 
already taken place, in the duchy of Lux- 
emburg. The peace of Europe is again 
disturbed and menaced by this morbid sys- 
tem of annexation manifested by the Con- 
federation. Having explained the founda- 
tion of the inquiry which I wish to make, 
I now beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he has any 
communication upon this subject to make 
to the House; and whether he ean hold out 
any hopes to us that, by his influence, the 
faith of these treaties can be maintained! 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: The hon. 
Gentleman has stated correctly the obliga- 
tions entered into by the Treaty of 1839. 
By that treaty a portion of the duchy of 
Luxemburg was ceded and annexed to the 
kingdom of Belgium. The House is aware 
that the grand duchy of Luxemburg form- 
ed part of the Germanic Confederation, the 
King of the Netherlands being a member 
of the Germanic Confederation, as duke 
of the grand duchy of Luxemburg; the ar- 
ticles of that treaty of 1839 stated that, in 
consideration of the cession made by the 
grand duke of a portion of Luxemburg, he 
was to receive an equivalent in Limburg. 
The district was described, and it was to 
be held by him, either in his capacity of 

nd duke, or it was to be incorporated 
with the kingdom of the Netherlands. There 
was a subsequent article, by which the 
King of the ‘Netherlands was to compen- 
sate the agnates of the house of Nassau 
for the loss they had sustained, and also 
the Germanic Confederation. The hon. 
Gentleman stated very correctly what these 
arrangements were. The King made an 


arrangement with the agnates of his house; 
what arrangement was entered into with 
the Germanic Confederation, Her Majes- 


ty’s Government have no- official know- 
ledge of. But I have recently had an of- 
ficial communication from the Minister of 
the King of the Netherlands with regard 
to the proceedings of the National Assem- 
bly at Frankfort, respecting that portion 
of the empire referred to. Before Her 
Majesty’s Government shall be in a posi- 
tion to decide as to the degree of obliga- 
tion imposed or conferred in that treaty 
upon England to interfere with regard to 
these transactions, I find it necessary to 
inquire from the Government of the Ne- 
therlands what passed between the late 
King of the Netherlands and the Germanic 
Confederation. I have not obtained that 
information, and therefore I am not able 
to say whether the Government feel them- 
selves bound or entitled to interfere, and 
ifso in what way. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Lory DUDLEY STUART wished to 
know whether it was true that certain 
portions of the police had been armed with 
swords, having saws at the back; and if 
they had, whether it was done by the sane- 
tion and recommendation of the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department; and whether it was 

VOL. C.  {Zhiray 
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his intention that they should be habitually 
so armed ? 

Sir G. GREY assured the noble Lord 
that no such intention existed as to arm 
the police habitually with swords. It had 
been the practice at different times, and in 
circumstances of danger, to arm the police. 
A larger number than usual had been 
armed in London, Liverpool, and Manches- 
ter, in consequence of the threatening lan- 
guage which had been held. The formid- 
able weapons referred to formed part of a 


store in the Tower belonging to the Ord- 


nance, to whom an application had been 
made; and they granted a loan of them 
because they were not the most serviceable. 
The backs of them were serrated in the 
manner of a saw, as they were intended 
formerly for the use of troops in a bivouac, 
for the felling of trees and the erection of 
tents. They were not intended for per- 
manent use. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL. 

On the question that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee, 

Sm De LACY EVANS stated, that 
cases of extensive treating had been clearly 
proved in the North Cheshire election. 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL, who was almost 
inaudible in the gallery, was understood to 
say that the law as it stood was intended 
to visit with punishment those who had 
treated, with the view of corruptly influ- 
encing votes; but if the treating existed 
without any intention of corruptly influ- 
encing votes, he did not see how, in such 
a case, the penalties of the law could be 
applied. The application of those penal- 
ties would naturally depend upon the par- 
ticular circumstances of each case, for it 
was impossible to make a law which would 
apply exactly to every instance. 

Sir R. PEEL observed, that there was 
some misunderstanding as to the effect of 
the present law; and it was supposed that 
difficulties arose from its recent change. 
Now, such, he apprehended, was not the 
ease. The law was not recently made 
more strict than it was by the old statute 
which had existed for 150 years. The 
effect of the noble Lord’s alteration was, 
that if at any period shortly before or after 
the election there should be treating, with 
the intention of influencing voters cor- 
ruptly—that in that case the treating ren- 
dered the Member liable to the loss of his 
seat. In that Act of the noble Lord’s, the 
intent of treating, to render it part of the 
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corpus delicti, must be an intent of cor- 
ruptly influencing. But before that law, 
the mere giving of refreshment was, under 
the old statute, an offence, without refer- 
ence to the motives of the giver, and ren- 
dered him liable to the loss of his seat. 
Such would have been the effect of the 
Act passed in King William’s time—an 
Act passed not to restrain corruption, but 
to diminish the expenses of elections. As 
to the distribution of 2s. 6d. tickets, he 
ventured to say, that before the enactment 
of the noble Lord’s measure, the same 
question which now agitated the House 
would have equally arisen—namely, the 
question, whether it be rational to admit 
this moderate degree of treating, or no— 
a question and a difficulty which had been 
engendered and left unsettled by the state 
of the law as it existed for 150 years. 

Mr. HENLEY thought that the exist- 
ing law had been well explained by the 
right hon. and learned Member for Bath 
(Mr. 8. Wortley), and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel). In the 
present case, by no possible interpretation 
of the law were the parties amenable. It 
was quite impossible to define the proper 
limits of treating. If inquiry was to be 
made into every case of a gentleman being 
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hospitable to his tenants, where, pray, 
was such an inquiry to stop? In the pre- 
sent case it appeared that the treating was 
neither corrupt, nor given by the candidate. 
What was there then to complain of ? Ile 
held that it was a morbid feeling of pureism 
which had induced the Committee to report 


the matter to the House at all. The fact 
was, that if you refused to allow any ex- 
penses of the kind to be defrayed by Mem- 
bers, you would be virtually disfranchising 
the great masses of the poorer classes. 

Tlouse in Committee. 

On Clause 15 (Persons who may be im- 
plicated in corrupt practices, and who may 
be examined, indemnified), 

Mr. HOBHOUSE opposed the clause. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the clause stand part of the Bill:— 
Ayes 117; Noes 19: Majority 98. 

List of the Noes. 

Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Iludson, G. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Sturt, H. G. 
Urquhart, D. 

TELLERS, 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Hobhouse, B. 


Arkwright, G. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Boldero, I. G. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Yhristy, S. 

Du Pre, ©. G. 
Edwards, H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Hall, Col. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, R. C. 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause to stand part of the Bill; the 
remaining clauses were disposed of. 

On the Schedule being proposed, 

Mr. HODGSON moved that Carlisle be 
omitted. He would ask, why had Lon. 
don been omitted? Why had Lancaster 
been omitted ? 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL: I pro. 
posed to insert it. 

Mr. HODGSON: Why had Ayles. 
bury been omitted? Why had Sligo been 
omitted ? 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL: I was 
going to propose it. 

Mr. HODGSON would add another 
borough—Athlone. It was true that many 
of those boroughs had returned Gentlemen 
who generally supported the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He thought the 
schedule was very partially and capriciously 
drawn. 

Mr. P. HOWARD gave the Bill his 
most steady and earnest support; and in 
doing so, he acted in accordance with the 
wishes, if not of the whole, of a very large 
and respectable body of the constituency 
of Carlisle. <A petition had been presented 
from the mayor and corporation of Car- 
lisle, praying that this Bill might pass, 
and a searching inquiry take place into 
all the cireumstances of the Carlisle elec- 
tion. He (Mr. P. Howard) could not for- 
get that the liberties of a people bad been 
oftener ruined by corruption than by ty- 
ranny. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL referred 
to the report of the Carlisle Election Com- 
mittee, showing that a large expenditure 
for the purpose of treating had taken place 
at the late election; that Mr. Hodgson had 
been found guilty of treating through his 
agents, though it was not proved that he 
had been cognisant of their practices. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY hoped the inquiry 
would be extended to Carlisle and Chel- 
tenham too. Why should the hon. Mem- 
ber wish to screen Carlisle, or shrink from 
inquiry, if there was nothing he was 
ashamed of ? 

Mr. HODGSON did not object to ex- 
tend the inquiry to Carlisle, if they would 
make it general. 

Mr. WYLD defended the Bodmin con 
stituency, whom he declared to be as pure 
as any in the empire. They recorded 
their votes unrestricted and uncontrolled; 
and the ballot would be of no use to them. 
Bodmin had undergone the ordeal of 4 
Commission of Inquiry; and the applica- 
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tion to it of this Bill was wholly unneces- 


sary. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL was un- 
derstood to say that Great Yarmouth was 
originally included in the Bill, but had 
been withdrawn, in consequence of the 
freemen being disfranchised. He pro- 
posed to insert. Sligo and Lancaster, but 
not Bodmin, Lewes, or Gloucester. 

Mr. HENLEY suggested that the Chair- 
man should report progress, to give an 
opportunity of considering the cases of the 
boroughs now first proposed to be intro- 
duced. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL hoped 
the Committee would first dispose of Car- 
lisle, before reporting progress. 

Mr. HILDYARD said, there were the 
same grounds for inserting Bodmin as Car- 
lise. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL read the 
report in the Bodmin case, where the treat- 
ing had not been traced to the sitting 
Member or his agents. In the case of 
Carlisle, the sitting Member was declared 
guilty of treating by his agents. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG defended his con- 
stituents from the charge of corruption. 

Sm E. COLEBROOKE, as a Member 
of the Committee in the Lancaster case, 
reeapitulated its principal features, and 
said if that borough was included, it would 
be impossible to exclude any place. 

Mr. WYLD said, that as allusion had 
been made to the Bodmin election, he 
night state that it had been proved before 
the Committee that one of the electors had, 
in his zeal for one of the candidates, issued 
sixteen refreshment tickets of the value 
of 5s. each. He (Mr. Wyld) would have 
no objection to Bodmin being placed by 
itself in the schedule; but he certainly 
must protest against its being put into 
such bad company as that of the boroughs 
now included in the schedule. 

House resumed, 

Committee to sit again. 


SUPPLY—THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Sm R. PEEL, in moving the estimates 
for the British Museum, observed that he 
was sure he should consult the wishes of 
the House by refraining from any length- 
ened remarks at so late a period of the 
nght. The original estimate on account 
of the Museum was 53,0001.; but a saving 
had been this year effected by the trustees 
fo the amount of 5,000/. The reduced 
‘timate was now 48,0007. A sum of 
*9,0001. had been already granted on ac- 
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count; and he had now to move that the 
balance, 28,4451., be voted. In propos- 
ing this vote he was sure the louse would 
excuse him for a single moment, if he re- 
ferred to the magnificent bequest which 
had been made to the country by the late 
Mr. Grenville, One of the finest libraries 
that had ever been formed by the literary 
skill and knowledge of a collector had been 
presented to the Museum by that gentle- 
man, During his lifetime, Mr. Grenville, 
as every one who was acquainted with li- 
terature and science knew, devoted many 
years in collecting books of the rarest 
worth, and at his death he munificently 
devoted them to the public use. The li- 
brary consisted of not less than 20,000 
yolumes, and the cost to Mr. Grenville 
was 54,0002.; but the intrinsic value of 
the collection could not be estimated by 
any reference to its pecuniary value; for 
it was one of the most extraordinary col- 
lections that had ever been made. It was 
impossible that he (Sir R. Peel) could let 
this the first opportunity which had pre- 
sented itself, pass without publicly ex- 
pressing the gratitude and respect and 
esteem which he was confident every one 
must entertain for the memory of an ex- 
eellent man and eminent statesman, who 
in his lifetime rendered great and valuable 
service to literature and to science, and at 
his death bequeathed a most munificent 
gift to his country in furtherance of those 
two great objects. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving that the sum 
of 28,4451. be granted to Her Majesty to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the 
charges of the British Museum for the 
year ending the 25th of March, 1849. 
Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 


SUGAR DUTIES BILL. 

On the question that the Sugar Duties 
Bill be reported, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK trusted that the 
right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not bring up the report 
upon the Sugar Duties Bill, unless he 
wished the name of Wood to be immortal- 
ised in this Bill of blunders. If he perse- 
vered, there would be nothing but laughter 
at him and the hon. Member for West- 
bury. There was not a merchant in the 
City who would take the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for his clerk. Ile was sure if 
this Bill was persevered in, there was not 
a merchant’s clerk in the City who would 
not believe that he ought to be the Chan- 
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corpus delicti, must be an intent of cor- 
ruptly influencing. But before that law, 
the mere giving of refreshment was, under 
the old statute, an offence, without refer- 
ence to the motives of the giver, and ren- 
dered him liable to the loss of his seat. 
Such would have been the effect of the 
Act passed in King William’s time—an 
Act passed not to restrain corruption, but 
to diminish the expenses of elections. As 
to the distribution of 2s. 6d. tickets, he 
ventured to say, that before the enactment 
of the noble Lord’s measure, the same 
question which now agitated the House 
would have equally arisen—namely, the 
question, whether it be rational to admit 
this moderate degree of treating, or no— 
a question and a difficulty which had been 
engendered and left unsettled by the state 
of the law as it existed for 150 years. 

Mr. HENLEY thought that the exist- 
ing law had been well explained by the 
right hon. and learned Member for Bath 
(Mr. 8. Wortley), and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel). In the 
present case, by no possible interpretation 
of the law were the parties amenable. It 
was quite impossible to define the proper 
limits of treating. If inquiry was to be 
made into every case of a gentleman being 
hospitable to his tenants, where, pray, 
was such an inquiry to stop? In the pre- 
sent case it appeared that the treating was 
neither corrupt, nor given by the candidate. 
What was there then to complain of ? Le 
held that it was a morbid feeling of pureism 
which had induced the Committee to report 
the matter to the House at all. The fact 
was, that if you refused to allow any ex- 
penses of the kind to be defrayed by Mem- 
bers, you would be virtually disfranchising 
the great masses of the poorer classes. 

Tlouse in Committee. 

On Clanse 15 (Persons who may be im- 
plicated in corrupt practices, and who may 
be examined, indemnified), 

Mr. HOBHOUSE opposed the clause. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the clause stand part of the Bill :— 
Ayes 117; Noes 19: Majority 98. 

List of the Noes. 

Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Iludson, G. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Sturt, H. G. 
Urquhart, D. 

TELLERS. 
Sibthorp, Col. 


Hobhouse, B. 
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Arkwright, G. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
LBoldero, Il. G. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Christy, 5. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Edwards, II. 
Faller, A. E. 
Hall, Col. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, R. C. 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause to stand part of the Bill; the 
remaining clauses were disposed of. 

On the Schedule being proposed, 

Mr. HODGSON moved that Carlisle be 
omitted. He would ask, why had Lon. 
don been omitted? Why had Lancaster 
been omitted ? 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL: I pn. 
posed to insert it. 

Mr. HODGSON: Why had Aples. 
bury been omitted? Why had Sligo been 
omitted ? 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL: I was 
going to propose it. 

Mr. HODGSON would add another 
borough—Athlone. It was true that many 
of those boroughs had returned Gentlemen 
who generally supported the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He thought the 
schedule was very partially and capriciously 
drawn. 

Mr. P. HOWARD gave the Bill his 
most steady and earnest support; and in 
doing so, he acted in accordance with the 
wishes, if not of the whole, of a very large 
and respectable body of the constituency 
of Carlisle. <A petition had been presented 
from the mayor and corporation of Car- 
lisle, praying that this Bill might pass, 
and a searching inquiry take place into 
all the cireumstances of the Carlisle elec- 
tion. He (Mr. P. Howard) could not for- 
get that the liberties of a people bad been 
oftener ruined by corruption than by ty- 
ranny. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL referred 
to the report of the Carlisle Election Com- 
mittee, showing that a large expenditure 
for the purpose of treating had taken place 
at the late election; that Mr. Hodgson had 
been found guilty of treating through his 
agents, though it was not proved that he 
had been cognisant of their practices. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY hoped the inquiry 
would be extended to Carlisle and Chel- 
tenham too. Why should the hon. Men- 
ber wish to screen Carlisle, or shrink from 
inquiry, if there was nothing he was 
ashamed of ? 

Mr. HODGSON did not object to er 
tend the inquiry to Carlisle, if they would 
make it general. 

Mr. WYLD defended the Bodmin con 
stituency, whom he declared to be as pure 
as any in the empire. They recorded 
their yotes unrestricted and uncontrolled; 
and the ballot would be of no use to them. 
Bodmin had undergone the ordeal of 4 
Commission of Inquiry; and the applica- 
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tion to it of this Bill was wholly unneces- 


sary. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL was un- 
derstood to say that Great Yarmouth was 
originally included in the Bill, but had 
been withdrawn, in consequence of the 
freemen being disfranchised. He pro- 
posed to insert Sligo and Lancaster, but 
not Bodmin, Lewes, or Gloucester. 

Mr. HENLEY suggested that the Chair- 
man should report progress, to give an 
opportunity of considering the cases of the 
boroughs now first proposed to be intro- 
duced. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL hoped 
the Committee would first dispose of Car- 
lisle, before reporting progress. 

Mr. HILDYARD said, there were the 
same grounds for inserting Bodmin as Car- 
lisle. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL read the 
report in the Bodmin ease, where the treat- 
ing had not been traced to the sitting 
Member or his agents. In the case of 
Carlisle, the sitting Member was declared 
guilty of treating by his agents. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG defended his con- 
stituents from the charge of corruption. 

Sm E. COLEBROOKE, as a Member 
of the Committee in the Lancaster case, 
reeapitulated its principal features, and 
said if that borough was included, it would 
be impossible to exclude any place. 

Mr. WYLD said, that as allusion had 
been made to the Bodmin election, he 
might state that it had been proved before 
the Committee that one of the electors had, 
in his zeal for one of the candidates, issued 
sixteen refreshment tickets of the value 
of 5s. each. He (Mr. Wyld) would have 
n0 objection to Bodmin being placed by 
itself in the schedule; but he certainly 
must protest against its being put into 
such bad company as that of the boroughs 
now included in the schedule. 

House resumed, 

Committee to sit again. 


SUPPLY—THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Sin R. PEEL, in moving the estimates 
for the British Museum, observed that he 
was sure he should consult the wishes of 
the House by refraining from any length- 
ened remarks at so late a period of the 
night, The original estimate on account 
of the Museum was 53,0001.; but a saving 
had been this year effected by the trustees 
to the amount of 5,000/. The reduced 
‘timate was now 48,0001. A sum of 
“0,001. had been already granted on ac- 
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count; and he had now to move that the 
balance, 28,4451., be voted. In propos- 
ing this vote he was sure the House would 
excuse him for a single moment, if he re- 
ferred to the magnificent bequest which 
had been made to the country by the late 
Mr. Grenville, One of the finest libraries 
that had ever been formed by the literary 
skill and knowledge of a collector had been 
presented to the Museum by that gentle- 
man, During his lifetime, Mr. Grenville, 
as every one who was acquainted with li- 
terature and science knew, devoted many 
years in collecting books of the rarest 
worth, and at his death he munificently 
devoted them to the public use. The li- 
brary consisted of not less than 20,000 
volumes, and the cost to Mr. Grenville 
was 54,000/.; but the intrinsic value of 
the collection could not be estimated by 
any reference to its pecuniary value; for 
it was one of the most extraordinary col- 
lections that had ever been made. It was 
impossible that he (Sir R. Peel) could let 
this the first opportunity which had pre- 
sented itself, pass without publicly ex- 
pressing the gratitude and respect and 
esteem which he was confident every one 
must entertain for the memory of an ex- 
cellent man and eminent statesman, who 
in his lifetime rendered great and valuable 
service to literature and to science, and at 
his death bequeathed a most munificent 
gift to his country in furtherance of those 
two great objects. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving that the sum 
of 28,4451. be granted to Her Majesty to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the 
charges of the British Museum for the 
year ending the 25th of March, 1849. 
Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 


SUGAR DUTIES BILL. 

On the question that the Sugar Duties 
Bill be reported, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK trusted that the 
right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not bring up the report 
upon the Sugar Duties Bill, unless he 
wished the name of Wood to be immortal- 
ised in this Bill of blunders. If he perse- 
vered, there would be nothing but laughter 
at him and the hon. Member for West- 
bury. There was not a merchant in the 
City who would take the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for his clerk. Ile was sure if 
this Bill was persevered in, there was not 
a merchant’s clerk in the City who would 
not believe that he ought to be the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer. It was, there- 
fore, as a friend of the Government he 
came forward. He did not care a jot 
about the blunders, as they were all in fa- 
vour of the West Indies; he only desired 
not to see the right hon. Gentleman be- 
come ridiculous. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER believed the calculations on which 
the duties were based were correct, and he 
would persevere in bringing up the report. 
He was quite willing that no merchant in 
the City should receive him as a clerk. 

Bill reported. To be read a third time. 


On the Motion of Mr. Parker, the House 
at its rising adjourned to Monday next. 
Ilouse adjourned at Two o’clock. 


RAR ee 


IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 7, 1848. 


Mrinures.] Pusiic Bitts.—1* Farmers’ Estate Society 
(Ireland); Insolvent Debtors Court. 

2* Reproductive Loan Fund Institution (Ireland); Juve- 
nile Offenders (Ireland); Rum Duties; Land Tax Com- 
missioners’ Names; Windsor Castle and Town Ap- 
} hes Imy t; Paymaster’s Offices Consolida- 
tion; Naval Medical Supplemental Fund Society. 

Reported.—Public Works (Ireland) (No. 2); Salmon 
Breed Preservation. 

5* and passed :—Regent’s Quadrant Colonnade. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Waterford, for the Abolition of Ministers’ 
Money. 





JUVENILE OFFENDERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Lorp MONTEAGLE: The Bill before 


the House is one founded upon a law 
passed for England a few years back, and 
provides for the punishment of juvenile 
offenders in a summary way; protecting 
the young from the contamination con- 
nected necessarily with a long association 
with criminals, and relieving the gaols of 
Ireland from a large and inereasing class 
of prisoners. The English Act has, I 
believe, been found to work usefully in 
this country: I have not heard any propo- 
sition made for its amendment. The pre- 
sent Bill may be considered as a mere 
transcript of the English Act, with such 
amendments only, in respect to the appro- 
priation of fines, the adjudication of sen- 
tence, and the infliction of punishment, as 
the peculiar circumstances of Ireland ren- 
der necessary. 

But the discussion of the question, and 
more especially the relief which this Bill 
will afford to our overcrowded prisons, 
renders it not only appropriate but neces- 
sary to refer to their present most melan- 
choly state. On this subject there was in- 
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formation on the table of the House which 
deserved to be noticed and recorded. Ae. 
customed as the public was to hear of the 
wretchedness of Ireland, the reports on 
the administration of the criminal law jl. 
lustrated the condition of that country ing 
manner the most striking and melancholy 
—I allude to the returns of criminal offen. 
ders, and to the reports from the prison 
inspectors—officers appointed by the Go. 
vernment, and acting impartially in the 
discharge of an important duty. It will 
appear from these documents that at least 
a portion of the existing evil may be traced, 
not to natural causes, but to the Acts of 
the Legislature itself, passed with a very 
different intent. It is in the first instance 
worthy of consideration to review the pro- 
gress of crime, which is as follows :— 





Years, Convictions. Commitments, 


| 





1841 9,271 
1842 9,874 
1843 8,620 
1844 8,042 
1845 7,101 
1846 8,639 
1847 15,233 


20,796 
21,189 
20,126 
19,445 
16,696 
18,492 
31,209 











It will thus be seen that between the first 
and the last of these seven years the com- 
mitments have increased fifty per cent, 
and the convictions in a still greater pro- 
portion. 

The consequences of this upon our pri- 
sons is still more alarming, and it is forci- 
bly described in the report of the inspee- 
tors of prisons presented during the pre- 
sent Session. These public officers make 
the following melancholy and alarming 
statement :— 


“The inspectors and boards of superintendence 
had brought the county gaols as a general rule to 
a state of which any country might be proud. 
The terrible catastrophe which has disorganised 
the whole framework of society fell on these 
establishments ; and instead of statements of im- 
proved discipline, enlarged accommodation, a¢- 
vanced instruction, we can only describe industry 
given up, classification destroyed, separation u- 
attempted, and disease and death increasing toa 
degree that never could have been contemplated 
by those acquainted with the usual orderly and 
healthy state of our gaols. The three principal 
causes are: first, distress amounting to famine; 
second, the sudden cessation of transportation; 
third, the passing of the Vagrant Act. The effect 
of the first has been to quadruple the evils occ 
sioned by the two last ; 12,883 prisoners are now 
confined in gaols fitted to contain 5,655. only. 
And the deaths in prisons have increased in the 
following ratio:— 
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Deaths. 
1845 ove oes 81 
1846 eee eee eee 131 
1847 soe eee ose -» 1,316 
The expense of maintaining the prisons has 
augmented in the last year from 75,000/. to 
15,0001.” 

Here it is to be remarked that two 
out of three of the causes assigned for 
the increase of crime, namely, the cessa- 
tion of the system of transportation, and 
the Vagrant Act, are the direct effects of 
the acts of the Legislature, and of the 
Government. It should also be remem- 
bered that the Select Committee of this 
House specially condemned the abolition 
of transportation, more especially as ap- 
plicable to Ireland, 

But the prison inspectors cast further 
light on this subject, and the following ob- 
servations which they make are most im- 
portant :— 

“In many gaols the working of the Vagrant 
Act, whereby an immense mass of destitution, 
filth, and disease is forced into prisons, never in 
their original construction calculated to receive 
such numbers. Many of these wretched crea- 
tures are obliged to lie on straw in the passages 
and dry rooms of the prisons, without a possi- 
bility of washing or exchanging their own filthy 
rags for proper apparel. The effect of such a 
state of things as this on the health and lives of 
the other unfortunate inmates of the prison, re- 
quire no comment. The general distress has in- 
creased the pauper debtors ; a class little removed 
in filth, misery, and destitution from the vagrants. 
In the gaols of Tyrone and Armagh, debtors are 
crowded into accommodation which renders the 
occurrence of disease little short of pestilence al- 
most inevitable. A great number of boys, in 
most instances under twelve (in Cork gaol they 
amount to 200), have found their way into gaol; 
some for stealing food; others, the greater num- 
ber, to be transferred from the workhouse to the 
prison for better diet. The necessity of discon- 
tinuing transportation: at the commencement of 
1847, there was not accommodation for one addi- 
tional convict subject to transportation. In 1847, 
these convicts increased fourfold ; an average of 
seven years showed of such convicts 618, whilst 
in 1848 the number was 2,350, including 200 left 
over from former years.” 


For much of this misery it is observable 
that our Legislature and the Government 
are responsible. 

_ But in discussing the state of crime, it 
is wholly impossible to overlook one strik- 
ing class of offences, that which is con- 
nected with the robbery of arms. During 
the last two years, the offence had been 
perpetrated to such an extent as to leave 
n0 tenant farmer in the possession of those 
‘rms which the law entitled him to hold. 
The Arms Act had been allowed to expire. 
It had been objected to on supposed con- 
stitutional grounds. It was held a right 
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to have arms; and yet all loyal men were 
deprived of them by force. They were 
protected, it is true, from the supposed 
outrage of the visit of the magistrate and 
the constable; but they were unprotected 
from the burglary of the rebel and the in- 
eendiary. And at the same time, arms 
and ammunition were bought and sold with 
as much publicity as the ordinary transac- 
tions of purchase at fairs and markets. 
The arming of the dockyard battalion was 
not carried on more openly from the Ord- 
nance stores than the arming of the pea- 
santry. This was open and undisguised. 
It was also unchecked. In Ireland there 
was no manufactory of ordinary arms. 
There was no manufactory of gunpowder. 
It would consequently be easy to guard 
the ports and to check importation as a 
contraband trade. Was this effectually 
done? The consequences of the social 


disorganisation are exhibited in the follow- 
ing account, which it is melancholy to re- 
fer to, and which I am unwilling to trace 
to the political causes and party incidents 
from which an absence of wise and effec- 
tive legislation had proceeded :— 


Robbery of Arms. 





Years. Convicted. 


Offences reported 
by Constabulary. 








Acquitted. Total. 
1844 


| 

1 

1845 10 | 
1846 : 
6 


18 
18 
37 


1847 79 











Compare this with the number of arms 
seized or detained by the constabulary un- 
der 11 Vict., e. 2, which had been passed 
during the present Session to repress these 
crimes. The amount is as follows:— 
445 

17 
246 


11 


Guns 
Blunderbuses 
Pistols 
Pikes 
In the county of Tipperary, which in these 
crimes enjoys an unenviable notoriety, 
no more than 88 guns, 7 blunderbuses, 
and 85 pistols, were seized. Was it 
proposed that this should continue un- 
checked, and that the Irish prisons should 
be left to be overcharged with criminals to 
contaminate each other, and to resume 
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their trade of crime when discharged from 
custody? A noble Lord (Earl Fitzwilliam), 
and one who had the strongest attachment 
to the principles of liberty, had said that 
he could not tolerate this comparative im- 
punity of crime from any misapplication 
of what he truly called the ‘jargon of 
constitutional principles.” 

The present Bill, and the Bill abolish- 
ing Imprisonment for Debt, would be some 
small mitigation of the miserable state of 
our prisons. On these, as well as on other 
grounds, I consider the Bill entitled to a 
favourable consideration; and I, therefore, 
move its second reading in full confidence 
that it will meet the approval of the Legis- 
lature. 


Bill read 22. 


RUM DUTIES BILL. 

The Eart of GRANVILLE moved the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 

The Duxe of ARGYLL said, that be- 
fore the Bill was read a second time, he 
wished to put a question to the noble Earl 
on the subject of this Bill. The House 
was aware that there existed a differential 
duty between the colonial and the home 
distiller, and the object of the present Bill 
was to lower that difference. The home 
distillers did not complain of this; but they 
complained of restrictions which were im- 
posed upon them with respect to ware- 
housing spirits. When this Bill was in- 
troduced into the other House, a Bill was 
also introduced with respect to warehousing 
British spirits. Ie wished to ask whether 
it was the intention of the Government to 
endeavour to obtain the sanction of Parlia- 
ment without delay to the British Spirits 
Warehousing Bill ? 

The Eart of GRANVILLE replied, 
that it was the intention of the Government 
to proceed with this Bill with as little de- 
lay as possible. 

Bill read 24, 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 7, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pustic Brtts.—1° Poor Removal (No. 2); 
Nuisances and Contagious Diseases; Petty Bag, &c. 
Offices (Court of Chancery). 

2° Registering Births, &c. (Scotland); Marriage (Scotland); 
Criminal Law Administration A d t; Registers of 
Sasines, &c. (Scotland); Money Order Department 
(Post Office). 

Reported.—Turnpike Roads (Ireland); Canada Govern- 
ment; Militia Ballots Suspension; Fisheries (Ireland). 
5° and passed :—Insolvent Debtors Court; Payment of 

Debts out of Real Estate. 
Petitions Presentep., From the Parish of Lansallos, 








Cornwall, in favour of the Abolition of Church Rates. 
By Admiral Gordon, from Fraserburgh, Aberdeen, fo; 
a Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Dunean, 
from the Town of Dundee, against the Marriage (Seg. 
land) Bill.—By Mr. Lushington, from Members of the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, for the With. 
drawal of the Regium Donum Grant.—By Sir Edward 
Buxton, from the Parish of St. Mary Spital, for an 4}. 
teration of the law respecting Sunday Trading.—By Lord 
George Bentinck, from the House of General 

of Tobago, for Procuring a Portion of the Captured 
Africans for that Colony.—By Mr. Henley, from Agri. 
culturists and Otliers, for Repeal of the Duty on Malt. 
By Mr. Hume, from Montrose, for Abolition of the 
Montrose Annuity Tax.—By Captain Jones, from Deal. 
ers in Spirits, of the Town of Coleraine, for Altering the 
British Spirits Warehousing Bill.—By Mr. Hume, from 
Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, G.C.B., for Inquiry 
respecting the Merchant Seamen’s Fund.—By Mr, 
Bourke, from the Grand Jury of the County of Kildare, 
for Alteration of the Poor Law (Ireland).—By Mr. W, 
Lockhart, from the Parochial Board of the Barony 
of Glasgow, against the Registering Births, &c, (Scotland) 
Bill.—From Brewers and Retailers of Beer, of the Town 
of Reading, for Repeal of the Sale of Beer Acts.—By 
Lord George Bentinck, from Shipowners, and Others, of 
the Port of Sheilds, respecting the Boundaries of that 
Port.—By Mr. Hollond, from the Trustees of the St, 
Leonard’s and Sedlescomb Turnpike, to take the Tum- 
pike Trusts into Consideration.—By Mr. Fuller, from 
the Trustees of the Flimbell and Hastings Turnpike 
Road, for Alteration of the Turnpike Acts Continuance 
Bill. 





REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND MAR. 
RIAGES (SCOTLAND) BILLS, 


The LORD ADVOCATE, in moving 
the Second Reading of these Bills, said, he 
was not aware that any distinct objection 
had been taken to the principle of them. 
As to the complaints which had been made 
of the time at which they had been brought 
forward, he begged to remind the House 
that both the principle of the measures 
and the machinery by which it was propos- 
ed to carry them out had been already fully 
discussed. Bills had been introduced, 
read a second time, and passed through 
Committee pro formd, and then withdrawn 
for certain alterations. |The present Bills 
had been introduced in the House of 
Lords at the beginning of the year, and 
copies of them had been sent, by his di- 
rection, to every town and borough i 
Scotland. Since March not fewer than 
300 copies had been so distributed. With 
respect to the principle of the measures, 
the same considerations which in 1837 had 
led to the introduction of a system of re- 
gistering births, deaths, and marriages it 
England, must equally lead to the adop- 
tion of such a system for Scotland; and 
the object was to establish there what had 
been found to work so advantageously 1 
this country. The expense for the whole 
of Scotland: would not exceed 9,500, 
It would be regulated in the same manner 
as in England, and would be subject to 
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the control of Parliament by an annual 
yote. One ground of opposition to the 
Bill was, that it was proposed to connect 
the payment of the expenses with the 
charges for the relief of the poor. If the 
rate were large, he should not be prepared 
to connect it with the poor-rate; both the 
establishments would be distinct, and there 
would be no mixture of accounts; and if 
there was a proper machinery, and if the 
accounts of what was to be applied to the 
poor, and what was to be applied to regis- 
tration, were kept distinct, there could be 
no objection to the connexion. No one 
denied that the expense of registration 
should be borne by a parochial rate. There 
was another Bill, for altering and amend- 
ing the law of marriage in Scotland. It 
would be useless to introduce a Bill for 
registering marriages without altering the 
law of marriage. The law of Scotland as 
to marriage was this—it adopted the prin- 
ciple that consent alone made marriage. 
That was the principle of the general law 
of Europe, and at one time was the law of 
England. The law of Scotland did not 
require the presence of a priest, nor the 
intervention of any religious ceremony. 
The law of Scotland considered marriage 
to be a civil contract, but it did not pro- 
vide any particular mode by which that 
contract was to be proved. Marriages in 
Scotland might be had in this way—par- 
ties might say to each other, no witnesses 
being present— ‘‘ We agree to marry;” 
that would be a good marriage if the par- 
ties acknowledged their marriage after- 
wards, or without such acknowledgment 
if witnesses were present at the agreement. 
Or writings might be interchanged between 
the parties, which would constitute a valid 
marriage, and this was often done, not for 
the legitimate purpose of marriage, but in 
order to enable a woman to establish her 
status as a widow, and thereby to obtain a 
large sum from an insurance office, or other 
funds. There were other modes of mar- 
riage. If a man promised a woman to 
marry her, and if intercourse took place 
between the parties, that gave effect to 
the promise, and the marriage was held to 
be rendered effectual by consummation. 
Formerly the oath of the party was re- 
quired, but now consummation alone was 
held sufficient. A looser marriage law, he 

lieved, was not known in any civilised 
country, and it was a reproach to Scotland 
that such uncertainty should exist. Cases 
oceurred of conflicting decisions of the 
courts as to the validity of Scotch marri- 
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ages. There was a recent case upon which 
the Lord Ordinary decided one way, and 
the Court. of Session another; and when 
the case went before the House of Lords 
last Session, after hearing an argument 
which lasted a fortnight or three weeks, 
the House of Lords overruled the decision 
of the Court of Session, and affirmed that 
of the Lord Ordinary, whereby the validity 
of the marriage was established, whereas 
the parties in that case never intended to 
contract a marriage, and the decision led 
to the grossest hardship. There was a 
ease in which a man in the presence of his 
servants said of a woman with whom he 
lived, *‘ This is my wife, she saying no- 
thing, and a few hours afterwards he shot 
himself. It was decided that he was sane, 
and after a litigation of many years it was 
decided by the House of Lords that the 
marriage was good; and under that deci- 
sion an estate of 20,0001. a year went 
from the heir-at-law. He did not mean to 
interfere with the principle of the marriage 
law of Scotland or with those parties who 
chose to go through a religious ceremony 
before a clergyman—he left that as it was; 
but with regard to other marriages, called 
irregular marriages, what he proposed to 
do was this:—Here was a registry; if 
parties did not wish to marry before a 
clergyman—and he did not propose to 
compel them—they must go to the regis- 
trar, and have their marriage recorded, 
and thereby secure themselves and their 
issue, as well as the public, against the 
evils which did and must arise from marri- 
ages so loosely and easily contracted. Was 
the Legislature to encourage clandestine 
marriages ? He had never heard a person 
bold enough to say that such a relation 
might be contracted and the contract con- 
eealed, and that each of the parties might 
have an opportunity of denying it. Wish- 
ing not to interfere with the principle, but 
only to establish a record, he said that if 
parties did not go before a clergyman, they 
should not resort to an equivocal mode of 
proving their marriage; they should go 
before the registrar, and if they did nei- 
ther, he said all other modes should be 
excluded, and the marriage should be no 
marriage. It had been objected that he 
was giving validity to irregular marfiages. 
What was an irregular marriage? If 
bans were not proclaimed in church, and 
if, without proclaiming bans, the parties 
went to a clergyman and he married them, 
that was an irregular marriage; and, in 
that case, the contriver of the marriage was 
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liable to a certain penalty. What were 
these bans? It was not said that the 
bans should be published in a certain man- 
ner; they might be read three times on 
one Sunday, when only servants were pre- 
sent in the church, or nobody might hear 
them, and if a certificate were given that 
the bans had been proclaimed, the mar- 
riage might be celebrated by a clergyman, 
who was not subject to a penalty. That 
was the security which the law of Scotland 
afforded to marriages, and that was called 
encouraging regular marriages, and dis- 
couraging irregular ones. Suppose the 
bans were not proclaimed, and no clergy- 
man was applied to, and the marriage was 
absolutely irregular. Suppose two parties 
stopped a man in the street, and said, 
“This is my wife,’ and ‘this is my hus- 
band;”’ or suppose they went before a ma- 
gistrate—all these were irregular modes of 
marriage; but there was no penalty by the 
law of Scotland. But if some of the de- 


cencies of life were preserved—if a clergy- 
man married the parties—the law of Scot- 
land said, because you resorted to any re- 
ligious ceremony at all, the clergyman 
shall be liable to a heavy penalty because 
the bans were not proclaimed. 


If you re- 
sort to religion without proclaiming the 
bans, the clergyman is subject to penalties; 
but if you give up religion altogether, and 
have nothing to do with a clergyman, it is 
no matter; the marriage is good, though 
irregular, and there is no penalty. It could 
not be said that he encouraged clandestine 
marriages by putting down all modes of 
marriage except by a clergyman or before 
a registrar; yet petitions had been sent to 
that House complaining that this Bill en- 
couraged clandestine and irregular mar- 
riages. The learned Lord concluded with 
moving that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

Mr. DUNCAN said, this Bill had been 
considered in almost every district in Scot- 
land, and it was a matter well worthy the 
attention of the House, that in the course 
of the last year as many as two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine petitions from various 
parts of Scotland were presented against 
the Bill, and in favour of it only five peti- 
tions. At present there existed but one 
feeling on the subject, and that was de- 
cidedly opposed to the measure. Now, 
supposing that there was not clear evi- 
dence of that fact, he would ask the House, 
did their experience of the Scottish people 
lead them to think that that portion of Her 
Majesty’s subjects were so fickle as to en- 
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tertain strong opinions at one side of such 
a question last year, and change those 
opinions to the other side in the present 
Session? He thought he had very strong 
grounds for complaining that at this period 
of the Session the Bill now before them 
was hurried forward with unseemly haste, 
It was only on the 28th of July, that it 
had been printed, and it was therefore im. 
possible that copies could even by this 
time have been transmitted to the north of 
Scotland. He was not opposed to a Re. 
gistration Bill, but he was decidedly op. 
posed to the Bill then before them; and he 
should now move as an Amendment that it 
be read a second time that day three 
months. 

Mr. HUME said, that as he was not 
opposed to the principle of either Bill, he 
should rather not vote in favour of the 
Amendment. He should wish to take the 
second reading of the Marriages Bill then, 
and postpone further proceeding on the 
subject until next Session. THe did not 
deny many of the inconveniences which 
had been pointed out by the learned Lord, 
and he felt no indisposition to support a 
measure the object of which would be to 
make people cautious; but he thought it 
extremely unfair at such a period of the 
Session as the present, to press forward a 
measure of this kind, without giving the 
parties principally interested an opportu- 
nity of being heard. They were proceed- 
ing with this Bill without any request from 
the people of Scotland to that effect. The 
learned Lord, in bringing this Bill forward, 
plainly wished to carry the House with 
him; but what sort of a House did he ad- 
dress? Throughout the whole of his 
speech there were not forty Members pre- 
sent. It was like the manner in which it 
was endeavoured to pass the Bank Bill last 
year; and what was the result—a universal 
condemnation of the whole proceeding. 
Ile wished registration to take effect; but 
he objected to the first Bill, because he did 
not think it would furnish a fair and honest 
registration. Under it any man might 
register his own death or the birth of a 
child, or that of a child which was dead. 
He wanted to see something like the sys- 
tem of registration which prevailed on the 
Continent, where no registration was ef- 
fected till witnesses were examined, and 
every species of fair investigation instituted. 
It was really too bad thus at the close of 
a Session to bring in such a measure. The 
Bill, in its present form, had been sub- 
mitted to the Statistical Society—a body 
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very competent to judge of its merits and 
its demerits. By them very serious im- 
perfections had been pointed out; and the 
Jearned Lord agreed then to refer the Bill 
to a Committee upstairs, after which the 
Bill was for a time at least withdrawn. 
That, certainly, was not an inexpedient 
proceeding, for the society had detected 
and exposed many grave errors. Let them 
make it a perfect measure, and it should 
have his support, but not otherwise. He 
could not assent to an imperfect measure, 
which was to be worked at an expense of 
10,000/.; and he thought that the people 
of Scotland were fairly entitled to have such 
a Bill considered by a Committee upstairs. 
He should be well pleased, therefore, if the 
Lord Advocate did not at present call upon 
them to go into Committee, especially 
when it was recollected that during the 
present year not one petition had come 
from Scotland in favour of the Bill. He 
should vote against the further progress of 
the Bill in every stage; but as he was 
not against the principle, he should agree 
to the second reading upon the understand- 
ing that they were in the present Session 
to proceed no further, otherwise he should 
vote in favour of the Amendment. 

Mr. LOCKHART was most anxious to 
carry out the wishes of his constituents by 
opposing the Bill which the learned Lord 
had brought under their consideration. 
But, however desirous he might be to re- 
sist every stage of the measure, he could 
not remain in town for that purpose, for a 
corps of yeomanry to which he had the 
honour to belong had been called out upon 
service in the disturbed districts, and he 
therefore must bring his Parliamentary 
attendance to a close. Serious opposition 
had been raised against the measure, and 
though many persons approved of the Bill, 
and admitted the soundness of its prin- 
ciple, yet they had never been told what 
the expenses of it were to be. Ought 
they, under such circumstances, to pro- 
ceed to deliberate upon the details of such 
atmeasure? The Session was just closing 
—he saw by the newspapers that the Min- 
isterial Gentlemen were to have their fish 
dinner on the 19th. Was it reasonable, 
then, toask them to go on discussing such 
4 Bill when there was not even a quorum 
present? He should move that the House 
be counted. 

Upwards of forty Members were present. 

The debate proceeded. 

Cotoxen TILOMPSON said, a question 
before the House, connected with this Mar- 
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riage Bill, was, whether it was politic and 
wise to cut off the outlet for hasty, and it 
might be irregular, marriages, which ex- 
isted in consequence of the actual state of 
the law in Scotland? The point for a father 
of a family to decide, was, whether, if his 
daughter was unhappily carried off in the 
way that sometimes happened, he would 
wish she should be married within twelve 
hours, or kept for a fortnight. Both Eng- 
lish and Irish Gentlemen were interested 
in this subject; and it appeared extremely 
likely that it would be for the welfare of 
the female part of the community that the 
law should continue as it was. He knew 
that hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side 
were anxious for what an English classic 
called ‘‘the preservation of the female 
game;”’ but if they would suppose the case 
applied to themselves, they would discover 
that they had a countervailing interest in 
maintaining the law as it stood. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, the religious cere- 
mony ought to be that portion of the pro- 
ceedings connected with marriage which 
the House should especially recognise, and 
he wished that they could enforce a greater 
degree of strictness than had yet been put 
into operation with respect to the law of 
marriage. Ile believed that no one now 
denied the necessity of registration; at the 
same time, he hoped the House would not 
at so advanced a period of the Session 
proceed further with the Bill. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND observed, 
that every one agreed in this, that the Bill 
then before them was the same measure 
that had been before the people of Scot- 
land since last April twelvemonth, and, 
although everybody agreed in the prin- 
ciple, yet hon. Members seemed to con- 
tend that there was not now time to con- 
sider the measure—they agreed in the 
principle, but they did not like the ma- 
chinery; and that reasoning, if good for 
anything, went to show that they ought at 
once to go into Committee on the Bill. Ile 
felt considerable suprise that hon. Mem- 
bers did not appear to be aware of the in- 
convenience which resulted from the pre- 
sent state of the law upon all occasions 
where it became necessary to inquire into 
eases of disputed succession. One case he 
might mention, it was that of a woman, 
who for some time was known in Glasgow by 
a particular name; she afterwards went to 
America, and in consequence of some legal 
proceedings which had been taken, as many 
as 300 persons of the same name started 
into existence, which stopped the whole of 
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the proceedings that had been instituted 
with regard to the property that had in 
the first instance occasioned the litigation. 
Marriage consisted of two parts, the reli- 
gious part and the civil contract. With 
the latter alone had the State to do, in 
order that it might know to whom property 
should descend, leaving every person of 
right feeling, who desired also to receive 
the blessing of God in respect to the act 
of marriage, to decide where he would go 
for that blessing. He therefore thought it 
would be necessary to leave out of the Bill 
all the religious part; but he trusted that 
the learned Lord would press both Bills 
through Parliament during the present 
Session. 

Mr. ELLIOT: The law of marriage in 
Scotland was disgraceful, and attended 
with serious consequences, particularly to 
the female part of the community. He 
thought that the statements of the learned 
Lord must convince the House of the ab- 
solute necessity of some change in respect 
to it. He saw no reason for putting off the 
Bills, as their nature was perfectly well 
known by the people of Scotland. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY was sen- 
sible of the mischiefs experienced by the 


present state of the marriage law in Scot- 
land, and of the imperious necessity of 


some change. Therefore, if the learned 
Lord would be satisfied simply with the 
affirmation of the principle, that some al- 
teration of the nature proposed should 
take place, both in respect to marriages 
and registration in Scotland, he would 
readily assent to the second reading of 
each of the Bills; but, thinking it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to give anything 
like due consideration to the details of the 
measures in the present Session, he felt 
bound to urge the hon. and learned Lord 
not to press them beyond the second read- 
ing. Ifthe Marriage Bill stood alone, so 
great was the necessity of some change in 
the law, that it might possibly pass during 
the present Session; but, mixed up as it 
was with the machinery of the other Bill, it 
would require an elaborate discussion; and 
he would ask whether there was any rea- 
sonable prospect of an opportunity for 
such discussion being afforded at that pe- 
riod ? 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, in re- 
ference to the course suggested by the right 
hon. Member for Buteshire, that he must 
press the second reading of the Bills un- 
conditionally, At the same time he did 
not mean to say that he was not aware of 
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the importance of some observations which 
had fallen from Scotch Members; and he 
should consider whether those observations 
were such as to induce him, in reference to 
the period of the Session or the state of 
the House, not to proceed with the Bills, 
He must, however, be understood as not 
pledging himself not to proceed with 
them. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the Re. 
gistering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill, and 
the Marriages (Scotland) Bill were both 
read a second time. 


EMIGRATION. 

Lorp ASHLEY asked whether Minis. 
ters, seeing the great and intense interest 
upon the subject of emigration, were pre- 
pared to take that subject into considera- 
tion during the recess, with a view to dif- 
fuse information, and afford facilities to 
those who desired to emigrate; he did not 
mean by an advance of money from the 
public funds ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL could assure the 
noble Lord that the Government would be 
very happy to take any steps that might 
tend to diffuse information upon the sub- 
ject. He thought that it would not be 
desirable, even if they had the means, to 
propose at present any large grant for the 
purpose, and that those who were desirous 
of emigrating would do much better to con- 
cert among themselves to make their emi- 
gration regular and well conducted than to 
look to the Government. 

Lorv ASHLEY: With the aid of 
whatever facilities the Government can 
afford. 


THE NORTIL OF ITALY. 

Mr. P. HOWARD rose to ask, whether 
it were the intention of [ler Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, either singly or in concert with 
her Allies, to mediate between Sardinia 
and Austria, for the pacification of the 
North of Italy ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : In answer 
to the question of my hon. Friend, I ean 
assure him and the House that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are deeply sensible of 
the great importance of seeing a termina 
tion put to that unfortunate warfare which 
is now taking place in the north of Italy; 
and I am able—although I have no right 
to speak for another Government—yet 
believe I may assure the House that that 
desire is equally shared by the Govern 
ment of France. Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment are, therefore, about—I may sf) 
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already engaged, but about to take steps, 
jn conjunction I trust with the Government 
of France, for the purpose of endeayour- 
ing by amicable negotiation to bring that 
warfare to an end. 


THE BELGIAN SUGAR TARIFF. 


Lorp G. BENTINCK had given no 
notice of the question he was about to put 
to the Foreign Secretary, but no doubt the 
noble Lord could answer it at once: it was, 
whether he was not in possession of an offi- 
cial report of the Belgian Government, 
giving a distinct contradiction to the state- 
ment made the other night by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer and the hon. 
Member for Westbury (Mr. J. Wilson); 
and if so, whether the document would be 
laid on the table ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON believed the 
Belgian Government was better engaged 
than in contradicting statements of Mem- 
bers of this House. But he really did not 


know to what the noble Lord referred. 
Lorp G. BENTINCK referred to the 
statement made respecting the sugar du- 
ties, and the premium given by the Bel- 
gian Government on the exportation of re- 


fined sugar. : 

Viscount PALMERSTON would ascer- 
tain whether there was such a document. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK : You have got 
it, 

PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

House in Committee to consider the 
Lords’ Amendments in this Bill. 

Clauses 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, agreed to. 

On Clause 8 (on the petition of not less 
than one-tenth of the inhabitants rated to 
the relief of the poor, the General Board 
of Health may, if and when they shall 
think fit, direct a superintending inspector 
to visit such city, town, borough, parish, 
or place, and to make public inquiry, and 
to examine witnesses, as to the sewerage, 
drainage, and supply of water, the state 
of the burial-grounds, &c., for the purpose 
of enabling them to judge of the propriety 
of reporting to Her Majesty), 

Viscount MORPETH was aware that 
peculiar importance was attached to this 
clause, owing to the circumstances under 
which it had been introduced into the 
Bill. It must at once be admitted, 
the clause was at variance with the 
Principle of the important Amendment 
made in the Bill when it was before the 

ouse of Commons, on the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Oxford, and assented 
to by the Government. In the House of 
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Lords this Bill had been referred to a Se- 
lect Committee; and he believed that in 
determining on that course their Lordships 
were actuated by no desire to infringe upon 
the constitutional privileges of the House 
of Commons, but solely by a wish to make 
the Bill as efficacious as possible. The 
clause was proposed by a right rev. Prelate, 
who, perhaps, had a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the condition and require- 
ments of the poor than any other Member 
of his sacred order; for his Lordship had 
derived his knowledge upon those points 
partly from having performed his duties in 
the most exemplary manner, partly from 
being the bishop of the most densely peo- 
pled diocese, and partly from having acted 
as a Member of the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the health of towns. But 
although the clause came to the House re- 
commended by what he at once admitted 
to be very high authority, he was about to 
ask the House to consent to make an al- 
teration in it. Having placed himself in 
communication with the Registrar General 
—whose official reports, by the way, were 
the most valuable documents in a statis- 
tical point of view which ever appeared in 
this or any other country—that officer had 
expressed an opinion that the state of dis- 
eases enumerated in the clause would not 
always afford a fair criterion of the sani- 
tary condition of the district, and there- 
fore he was about to propose an alteration 
in the clause, which would effect the object 
which the framer of the clause and the 
House of Lords had in view in a more 
simple manner. The returns of the Re- 
gistrar General gave for every registration 
and sub-registration district in England an 
accurate account of mortality, and the pro- 
portion of the number of deaths, calculated 
on an average of seven years, to the popula- 
tion at large; and he intended to make that 
information available for the purpose of the 
amendment which he wished the House to 
effect in the clause. He would propose 
that all the words in the clause relating to 
particular diseases should be omitted, and 
their place supplied by other words, which 
would provide that where the deaths in 
“any city, town, borough, parish, or 
place” should amount to twenty-three to a 
thousand of the population for such “city, 
town, borough, parish, or place,’ the 
General Board of Health might direct in- 
quiry to be made for the purpose stated 
in the clause. The proportion -of twenty- 
three to 1,000 would afford security that 
the Act would not be put into operation 
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except in cases where there was such a 
manifest amount of unhealthiness indicated 
by the high rate of mortality, that no per- 
sons possessed of the ordinary feelings of 
humanity would object to the application 
of sanitary regulations. The average of 
deaths for all England, according to the 
Registrar General’s returns, was twenty- 
one to 1,000 of the population. The aver- 
age in the most healthy districts—Reigate, 
Godstone, and Barnet—was fifteen and 
sixteen to 1,000; and the average in the 
most unhealthy districts was twenty-nine 
and thirty to 1,000. When, therefore, he 
took twenty-three to 1,000 as the propor- 
tion of deaths necessary to justify the ap- 
plication of the Act to any district. it could 


not with justice be alleged that he had fixed | 


upon too low an average. Before resuming 
his seat, he was anxious to address a few 
observations to the House upon a topic of 
the deepest interest. It was far from his 
wish to excite undue alarm on the subject 
of the cholera; but he would not be acting 
a fair and friendly part to the public, were 
he to conceal the fact that it had been as- 
certained that the cholera was advancing 
in precisely the same direction as that 


which it pursued in 1832—that it had | 


been heralded in this country by the same 
precursor as on the former occasion, 
namely, a great amount of influenza, 
which prevailed a few months ago, and by 
a great inercase of diarrhea, ending fa- 
tally in many cases, now prevalent—and 
that by recent accounts it had spread as 
far west as Riga, Narva, and Revel. It 
would be most gratifying to his feelings to 
be able to state that this frightful visitation 
was approaching us in a more mild form 
than that under which we had already had 
dreadful experience of its mortal effects; 
but unfortunately that was not the case, as 
would appear from the communications re- 
ecived from our Ministers and Consuls 
abroad, some of which he would take the 
liberty of reading to the House. A re- 
turn of the casualties from cholera at St. 
Petersburgh to the latest date, July 24, gave 
the following results: — Cases, 17,742; 
deaths, 10,138; cures, 4,618; under treat- 
ment, 1,986 — Proportions per 100 — 
deaths, 57; cures, 26; under treatment, 
17. At Moscow the cases were 9,754; 
deaths, 4,309. The account from Odessa 
was almost as afilicting :— 


“ Odessa, June 28, 1847. 
“My Lord—The presence of the cholera in 
this town was for the first time acknowledged by 
public authority yesterday, According to official 
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report there were on that day—New cases, 133; 
deaths, 44; recoveries, 23. And from the 19th 
of May to the present day, in town and in the 

—total number of cases, 824 ; of deaths, 332; of 
recoveries, 235 ; remaining sick, 257. The 

sent population of Odessa is stated to exceed 
90,000 inhabitants. Iam not yet prepared to 
speak on the mode of treatment adopted here, 
which, in the hands of professional men, varies 
very materially under different circumstances, 
All condemn neglect of first symptoms, however 
trifling, recommending instant and energetic reme. 
dies ; and the simplest means thus applied, in nu. 
merous cases, have proved successful ; such as 
large doses of the essence of peppermint, even 
brandy with pepper or ginger, and, in particular, 
violent friction. The cholera is reported to be 
very severe in Nicolaveff and Cherson, and in parts 
of Bessarabia. It is spreading throughout the 


| country, and is advancing rapidly westward. It 


has likewise reappeared in the towns on the Azoff, 
though in a very slight degree.—I have, &e. 
“James YEAMEs, 


“The Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B.” 


The noble Lord read several other let. 
ters to show the progress of the disease, 
It could not be expected that the adoption 
of the Bill now under consideration would 
arrest the approach of this most malignant 
and mysterious disease, which was spread- 
ing over the whole territory from the Neva 


| to the Nile; but all testimony derived from 


experience, both in this country and abroad, 
showed that if we could not arrest its pro- 
gress or prevent its arrival, still it was 
possible to modify materially its effects, if 
not to save some districts from its ravages 
altogether. A recent number of a most 
able publication called the British and 
Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review proved 
by induction from a mass of facts that cer- 
tain atmospheric conditions and electrical 
states concurred in the production of chol- 
era; ‘‘ but,” the Review observed— 


‘* Whatever be the electrical or the atmospheric 
conditions of the air during epidemic visitations 
of cholera, there is no doubt that, in any given 
country, we can with tolerable certainty foretell 
both the locality and the class of people which 
will be chiefly affected. The locality will be that 
in which, from situation, or from the habits of the 
inhabitants, the air is damp from the exhalations 
from rivers or marshes, and is at the same time 
rendered impure by the animal and vegetable ex- 
halations which steam up from a crowd of people, 
ignorant or careless of sanitary precautions ; and 
the class of people will be those who are subj 
to these influences, These simple principles—s0 
simple, that it appears almost unnecessary thus 
formally to announce them—have been proved by 
a multitude of observations, both in this country 
and in India.” 


Knowing, then, that the victims of this 
dread and mysterious disease were chiefly 
to be found amongst those classes who 
were unable to adopt sanitary precautions, 
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he felt justified in calling upon the House 
to adopt the Amendment which he had 
offered to their consideration. If after 
Parliament had broken up, the cholera 
should suddenly appear in this country, 
spreading dismay and consternation in 
every quarter, hon. Members would not 
like to have their conscience accuse them 
of having neglected an Amendment which 
would probably have the effect of mitigat- 
ing the ravages of that dreadful pesti- 
lence. 

Mr. HENLEY was surprised that the 
noble Lord, after expressing the greatest 
respect for the right rev. Prelate who 
had proposed the clause now under the 
consideration of the House, should have 
taken the extraordinary course of pro- 
posing the omission of the most impor- 
tant portion. As to the cholera, if it 
should please God that that dreadful dis- 
ease should come here, the cumbrous 
machinery of the Bill and the immense 
time which would be necessary to put 
it in motion, would prevent its being of 
any use in staying its ravages. The 
noble Lord’s statements on that subject 
were all very well as a means of excit- 
ing public attention upon an important 


matter, but they had no «practical bear- 
ing upon the clause before the House. 
He thought Members should be allowed 
some time for consideration; it was hardly 
fair to call upon them to pronounce 


” ” 


“aye”’ or ‘‘no’’ with respect to such 
an important proposition. 

The clause, as amended, agreed to. 

On the question that the Amendment to 
Lords’ Amendment to Clause 33 be 
agreed to, 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 55; 
Noes 35 : Majority 20. 


List of the Aves. 


Ilenry, A. 
Heywood, J. 
Hlobhouse, T. B. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hume, J. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maule, rt. hon, F. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Monsell, W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morrison, Sir W. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Parker, J. 
Perfect, R. 

Peto, S. M. 
Pinney, W. 

Price, Sir R. 


Abdy, T. N. 

Adair, R, A. S. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Blackall, S. W. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brotherton, J. 

Brown, W. 

Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Dundas, Adm. 

Dunne, KF. P. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, W. J. 

French, F. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
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Robinson, G. R. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Sandars, J. 

Seymer, H. K. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, J. B. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Thornely, T. 
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Townshend, Capt. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wilson, J. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Ebrington, Visct. 


List of the Noss. 


Howard, P. H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. I. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Muntz, G, F, 
Napier, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Rice, E. R. 
Scholefield, W. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, H. 
Thompson, Col. 
Urquhart, D. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Williams, J. 
TELLERS, 


Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bright, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Carew, W. IH. P. 
Christy, S. 

Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Cubitt, W. 
Drummond, H. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duncuft, J. 
Ewart, W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Heald, J. 

Henley, J. W. 
Herries, rt. hon. J.C. Spooner, R. 
Hildyard, R. C, Pechell, Capt. 

On the Smoke Clause, 

Mr. BRIGHT said he had opposed 
every Smoke Bill that had been introduced 
to the House, and he thought this clause 
contained all the absurdities of all the for- 
mer measures put together. It would 
only tend to turn into ridicule the legisla- 
tion of that House, as it was quite impos- 
sible to work out any Smoke Bill. For 
example, the kind of smoke to be put 
down was ‘‘ opaque smoke,”’ and it was to 
be considered opaque when it was not trans- 
parent. But, did not everybody sce that 
the opacity of smoke coming out of a 
chimney would, by this description of it, 
depend very much upon whether there was 
a black or a white cloud behind it? By 
the clause, opaque smoke was only to be 
permitted during a certain time, which 
was allowed for putting on fires; but this 
would be found utterly unworkable. Some- 
times the smoke of ten or twelve smithies 
adjoining each other. was sent out by one 
common chimney. The fires of these 
smithies were renewed several times an 
hour; and how, then, was it possible to en- 
force the Act in such cases? In point of 
fact, the clause was ridiculous, and it 
would be impossible to carry it out. 
Parties producing smoke were to provide 
a ‘‘ well-approved plan ”’ for consuming it; 
but who was to decide what the well-ap- 
proved plan was? In Lancashire, no three 
men were ever found to agree upon any 
effectual plan for preventing smoke. 
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The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the question was certainly beset with diffi- 
culties, and he must admit that the clause 
contained inconsistencies which it would not 
be easy to reconcile. If his noble Friend 
took his advice, he would not press the 
clause upon the House. 

Mr. MACKINNON supported the 
clause. If there were in it any incon- 
sistencies which would prevent its work- 
ing well, let those be amended ; but let 
them not, on that account, throw out the 
clause. It should be recollected that a 
Committee of that House, which contained 
several manufacturers, had unanimously 
decided in favour of a measure for the 
prevention of smoke. If the clause were 
not operative, as had been alleged, then it 
would do no harm; and it would have a 
salutary effect at least in inducing owners 
of factories to abate the nuisance, and re- 
quire their stokers to be more careful. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND thought 
the hon. Gentleman ought to weigh well 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ nuisance ;”’ for 
. the question might be raised whether 
black smoke was prejudicial to health. 
The only justification for such a clause 
as this was, that smoke had an effect on 
That House, in legis- 


the public health. 
lating, ought always to be very chary of 
entering on scientific subjects. They ought 
not to forget the lesson their experience 
had read to them in the matter of the ex- 


cise on malt. The more he had seen of 
this Bill the more he was satisfied that 
there was a great deal of quackery and 
mock philosophy in such questions, and 
that this clause was manufactured by some 
quack. It ought not too hastily to be pre- 
sumed that what were called nuisances 
were necessarily injurious to health. All 
persons connected with butchers and knack- 
ers were known to be more free from dis- 
ease than any other trade whatever; and 
it was a fact which was also well known 
that every trade had a class of diseases 
peculiar to itself. 

Mr. P. HOWARD did not think it pos- 
sible to apply the clause to any manufac- 
turing town. 

Viscount MORPETH was aware his 
hon. Friend (Mr. P. Howard) represented 
the highest chimney in England. When 
he had been told on authority he could not 
fail to respect, that this clause would not 
work, he hardly should think it worth 
while to incur the odium which, rightly or 
wrongly, seemed to attach to its adoption; 
more especially as it was not intended to 
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put any thing into the Bill which shoud 
unnecessarily raise objections, and so frus. 
trate the expectation of carrying the mea. 
sure into effective operation. Nothing, he 
hoped, which might fall from him woul 
tend to create the impression that he was 
not alive to the smoke nuisance. He held 
himself perfectly free, and perhaps bound, 
to be a party to the introduction or fur. 
therance of a Bill having the abatement of 
that nuisance for its specific object. 

The Lords’ Amendment disagreed to, 

On Clause 119, providing that the local 
boards should not execute certain con. 
tracts without notices, or without deposit. 
ing plans, &c., with the General Board, 
and that the local boards should not pro- 
ceed without the authority of the General 
Board, in case of the latter desiring further 
information, 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the House agree with the Lords’ 
Amendments in the clause :—Ayes’ 47; 
Noes 52: Majority 5. 


List of the Ayes. 





Abdy, T. N. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Blackall, 8. W. 
Lowles, Adm. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, R. M. 

Glyn, G. C. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Grenfell, C, W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Hayter, W. G. 


Hobhouse, rt.hon. Sir J. 


Jervis, Sir J. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. I. 


Lewis, G. C. 


Mackinnon, W. A. 

Matheson, A. 

Maule, rt. hon. F, 

Monsell, W. 

Morpeth, Visct. 

O’Connell, M. J. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 

Paget, Lord C, 

Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 

Peto, S. M. 

Power, Dr. 

Price, Sir R. 

Rich, H. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L, 

Somerville, rt.hn. Sir W. 

Thompson, Col. 

Townshend, Capt. 

Ward, H. G, 

Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
TELLERS, 

Tiill, Lord M. 

Tufnell, H. 


List of the Noxzs. 


Anderson, A, 
Anstey, T. C. 
Arkwright, G. 
Benbow, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bright, J. 
Broadley, I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Christy, S. 
Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Cobden, R. 
Conolly, Col. 


Drummond, II. 
Duncuft, J. 

Evans, Sir De L. 
Ewart, W. 

Fagan, W. 
FitzGerald, W. R. S. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fox, W. J. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. 
Hardeastle, J, A. 
Hastie, A. 

Headlam, T. E. 
Heald, J. 

Henley, J. W. 
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Heywood, J. Palmer, R. 

Hood, Sir A. Perfect, R. 

Hume, J. Rice, E. R. 
Kershaw, J. Seymour, H. K. 
Lowther, hon. Col. Sidney, Ald. 
Marshall, J. G. Tancred, H. W. 
Masterman, J. Thornely, T. 
Matheson, Col. Urquhart, D. 
Maunsell, T. P. Williams, J. 
Mitchell, T. A. Willoughby, Sir H. 
Moffatt, G. 
Mowatt, F. 
Napier, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 


Several Amendments agreed to; several 
disagreed to. 

House resumed. Report agreed to. 
Committee appointed to draw up reasons 
for disagreeing to their Lordships’ Amend- 
ments. 


TELLERS, 
Muntz, G. F. 
Spooner, R. 


SUPPLY—TAXATION. 

On the question that the Speaker do 
leave the chair for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. EWART said, that nothing, at this 
late period of the Session, and at this hour 
of the evening, would have induced him to 
introduce his proposal for a ‘* Revision of 
our present System of Taxation,”’ except 


his deep conviction that the Parliament 


ought not to part without some consider- 
ation of that important subject. He had 
sought for opportunities of bringing it for- 
ward sooner, and he had beey disappoint- 
ed. Ile desired, in limine, to guard him- 
self against the charge of desiring to pro- 
pose any sweeping theoretical change in 
the system of our customs duties. So long 
as we had such enormous charges to meet, 
we must derive a large proportion of our 
taxes from this source. But the question 
was, whether they might not be reduced 
with immediate benefit to the consumers, 
and with ultimate benefit to the revenue. 
Our whole system of taxation, however, 
required to be reviewed. It was still “a 
mighty maze, and all without a plan;” 
every portion of it should be reduced into 

mony and order. LHighteen years had 
elapsed since Mr. Poulett Thompson pro- 
posed its revision. He suggested a Select 
Committee on the subject. But to him 
(Mr. Ewart) it appeared advisable that the 
Government should not devolve on a Com- 
mittee, but should itself assume, the re- 
sponsibility of so vast an inquiry. They 
had the means of investigation ; they had 
the instruments of action; they should in- 
quire, and they should act. It had been 
hoped that something in the spirit of the 
reforms so successfully made in our taxa- 
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tion by Sir Robert Peel would have been 
accomplished in the present Session. But 
what had they done? They had been con- 
stantly engaged, it was true. They had 
patched up the sugar duties, and they had 
abolished the duty on copper ore; but they 
had spent their time in a sort of ‘ strenu- 
ous idleness;’’ of much motion and of little 
progress. And yet, if ever there were a 
time when consideration was due to the 
conduct, as well as the condition, of the 
people, it was now. Amid the convulsions 
which had shaken Europe, amid “ this 
rocking of the battlements,’’ England al- 
most alone remained calm and unshaken, 
Was not some requital due to the sound 
common sense and wise sobriety of the 
people? Two modes of requiting them 
were obvious: by extending their com- 
merce, and increasing their employment. 
The state of the Continent of Europe had 
closed many sources of our Continental 
trade. Now, therefore, if ever, was the 
time when we should open our trade with 
China and America. It was well known 
that our exports to the European Continent 
amounted generally to about 26,000,0001. 
sterling. They had decreased, on the 5th 
of May this year, by 2,500,0007. It was 
probable that in this month (August) the 
diminution was at least 4,000,000/. ster- 
ling. But he (Mr. Ewart) confessed that 
he was principally urged to make this pro- 
position by a sense of our duty to the poor. 
No political economist denied (he appre- 
hended) these propositions : the labouring 
part of the population pays the greater 
proportion of our customs duties; the re- 
lative proportion of duty paid by them on 
the cost price of the article is much greater 
than that paid by the rich; as the cost 
price goes on decreasing, the dispropor- 
tionate pressure on the poor goes on in- 
ereasing also (this remark had been made 
by Mr. Huskisson); lastly, the poor were 
the principal, often the only, sufferers by 
adulteration of the articles consumed. But 
they suffered prospectively as well as ac- 
tually; because our present system of tax- 
ation, by limiting the extent of oyr trade, 
limits the extent of their employment. 
The first change which should be effected 
in our customs duties was obviously a re- 
duction of the duty on tea. In the con- 
sumption of all such articles a great social 
revolution had been silently creeping on. 
They were once a luxury of the rich; they 
had now become a necessity of the poor. 
Tlalf a century ago the tea duty must have 
fallen principally on the luxurious—it was 
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now principally paid by the working, 
classes. In 1785, only 768,520 lbs. of 
tea were consumed; we now consumed 
between forty and fifty millions yearly. 
The same change had taken place in other 
articles. The question was, therefore, 
whether by lowering the duty we could not 
extend the consumption still further—whe- 
ther we could not make it descend, as it 
were, into a lower stratum of society. That 
we could do so was probable, because in 
our colonies, where the duty is so much 
lower, the consumption is so much greater 
than it is in the mother country. In some 
colonies, it was even stated to be ten times 
as great for each individual. Again, let us 
consider the question in reference to our 
trade and manufactures. The duty on tea 
has been truly described as a duty on our 
manufactures. This part of the subject 
was abundantly elucidated before the Com- 
mittee on the China trade last year. Re- 
cent facts have additionally confirmed it. 
In the first six months of this year, the 
export of our plain calicoes to China had 
fallen from about 46,000,000 yards, which 
they were in 1844, to about 23,000,000 in 
1848. The export of our printed calicoes 
had fallen in the same period from about 


2,700,000 yards, to 800,000. Consequent- 


ly our shipments of tea from China had 


declined. They had declined by nearly 
4,000,000 lbs. since April, as compared 
with the same period last year. The ship- 
ments of the United States, on the con- 
trary, had increased in the same period, 
by about 1,250,000 Ibs. And at this 
time he was assured that our manufactures 
had almost ceased to be exported. Yet 
what could be more promising, even to 
the eye of sober reason, than the futurity 
of our China trade? The great northern 
port of Shanghai had been opened to us. 
Shanghai was the Liverpool of China. It 
was the great centre of water-communica- 
tion; and, unlocking to us the north of 
China, might largely extend the demand 
for our woollens. There was another rea- 
son for the reduction of the tea duty. If, 
at any time hereafter, the consumption of 
tea increased on the Continent of Europe, 
it was most desirable that this country 
should become the great depdt of tea, as 
of every other article. But he (Mr. Ewart) 
reverted to the employment of the people 
as his main object; and he would conclude 
his remarks on this subject with the words 
of Mr. Macculloch: ‘‘ Nothing can justify 
the magnitude of this simple duty (the tea 
duty); beyond all question the most ob- 
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jectionable on our tariff.” At some future, 
he hoped no distant, period, the tobacco 
duty would demand the consideration of 
the Government. It was true that tobaceo 
was a good subject of duty; but at its 
present high rate, the duty was not only 
(like that on tea) oppressive to the poor; 
it was most injurious to their morality. On 
the one hand tobacco was largely smug. 
gled; on the other, it was largely adulte. 
rated. The duty to the poorest consumer 
(in relation to the cost price) was almost in 
the proportion of 1,000 per cent. Yet it 
was stated before the Committee on To- 
bacco, in the year 1844, that nine-tenths 
of the consumers were among the labour. 
ing poor. Could the temptation to smug. 
gling be, in such a case, withstood ? Could 
the Custom House itself withstand it? He 
found that Mr. Dean (late Chairman of the 
Board of Customs) made this avowal: 
** After what has been discovered, it is 
clear that no increase of pay to our offi. 
cers can guarantee their morality.”’ Since 
that declaration was made, the facilities of 
smuggling had been increasing. The aug- 
mentation of our Continental and Ameri- 
can steamers — of our coasting vessels— 
encouraged it. On the other hand, the pro- 
gress of chemical science facilitated adul- 
teration. Under those circumstances, it 
was no wonder that in one year 800 per- 
sons were committed for smuggling to- 
bacco; (how many more cases were com- 
promised or undiscovered!) it was no 
wonder that children were taught smug- 
gling in a regular school of contraban- 
dists; and that adulteration was an estab- 
lished business of our tobacconists. But 
in a commercial point of view, in re 
ference to our trade with the United 
States; in a pacific point of view, as 
binding together two great nations, the 
tobacco duty must come under future, and 
no distant, consideration. This country 
had, thirty years since, been the great 
European entrepét of tobacco ; he hoped 
it was destined to become so hereafter. 
In the meantime, as a kind of modified 
reform, he recommended the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to abolish the excise 
survey on tobacco (as had been done m 
the case of tea and wine) ; especially as 
tobacco had now been proved, in its ni 
tural state, to contain sugar, the pre 
sence of which, on analysis, had been 
hitherto deemed a test of adulteration. 
He would now willingly have entered o 
the question of the wine duty. Material 
as he deemed its reduction to the interests 
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of commerce and the concord of two great 
nations, he acknowledged that, like to- 
bacco, it was a subject of prospective, 
though not remote, consideration ; and 
the present agitated state of France di- 
yerted attention to questions of more in- 
dispensable necessity. But he still main- 
tained a strong opinion that it was a link 
in the series of required commercial re- 
forms. But turning from our Customs 
Duties to our Customs Board, he asked 
whether it might not be possible to effect 
a saving in that department? A vast 
number of duties had been reduced, but 
no salaries. In the Excise Department, 
on the other hand, he remembered that a 
saving had been effected, by reduced sala- 
ries, to the extent of 54,000/. a year. If, 
indeed, a sufficient reduction could here- 
after be effected in the tobacco duty, 
there appeared to be no reason why the 
eoast-guard might not be dispensed with, 
and the country thereby spared the cost of 
300,0007. or 400,000. a year. It would 
be remembered that a Commission was ap- 
pointed a few years since on the subject 
of frauds in the Customs Department. 
They had recommended certain reforms in 
detail, but no comprehensive measures. 


It appeared from a return which he had 
procured, that these suggestions had been 
toa great extent adopted. But he feared 
itwas a case in which the old Lucretian 


. . 


doctrine @ nihilo nil fit would apply; and 
the deeds of the Board had kept pace 
with the projects of the Commissioners. 
He turned now again to the Excise De- 
partment, in which many reforms had 
been accomplished most beneficial to the 
people. The system of surveys and per- 
nits had been almost abolished. Duties 
had been repealed on such articles as 
sweet wines, starch, and vinegar. More 
recently Sir Robert Peel had wisely re- 
pealed the auction duty, (a reform founded 
om the soundest principles,) and lastly the 
abolition of the glass duty had been a 
boon to commerce, society, and art. In 
1§48, in his work on Taxation, Mr. Mac- 
tulloch had made the following prediction, 
vhich events had fully justified :—‘* Were 
the duty on glass abolished, the fair pre- 
sumption is that it would be used to an 
mecomparably greater extent in mirrors, 
or prints, (thus encouraging the arts,) 
and in the windows of shops and houses.” 
No one could walk through the new streets 
of any suburb of London, of any town, 
almost any village, without perceiving that 
this prediction had been not only accom- 
VOL. C. {Fura 
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plished but surpassed. Glass was mould- 
ing itself into a thousand new forms. Art, 
as well as trade, was deriving benefits from 
the change, of vast and unforeseen impor- 
tance. Would not our success in this 
amendment encourage us to proceed? The 
soap duty was a subject of increasing re- 
probation. We had just passed a Sana- 
tory Reform Bill. Could we add a more 
obvious or indispensable corollary to such 
a measure than a repeal of the duty on 
soap? He believed that the soap trade 
(including the manufacture of alkali) em- 
ployed 100,000 workmen. The present 
duty discouraged enterprise and science. 
As formerly in the glass trade, as now in 
the brick manufacture, an article spoilt in 
making a new experiment in the soap 
trade still paid the soap duty. An emi- 
nent manufacturer, now retired from an 
occupation which he could no longer pur- 
sue with satisfaction, had made the follow- 
ing statement :— 


Taxation. 


“No improvement has been introduced into 
the soap manufacture during the forty years we 
have been in the trade.” “tis a purely chemi- 
cal operation. But the interference of the Ex- 
cise precludes that class of experiments which 
alone can lead to new processes. In 14 years 449 
traders have withdrawn from the trade 
We attribute this constant change to the tempta- 
tion afforded by a high duty toa class of men 
who evade it, and who steadily destroy the re- 
spectable maker.” 


He believed it to bea fact, that the lia- 
bilities of the soap manufacturers who 
had failed in Liverpool alone, in 1846, 
amounted to 700,0007. And those with 
whom he had corresponded, attributed 
such failures to the effects of the high 
duty, which tempted speculation and dis- 
honesty to disturb the regular appli- 
cation of capital and the steady course 
of trade. But if we could not repeal 
this duty, we might follow the advice of 
Mr. Macculloch and the Commissioners of 
Excise Inquiry, and reduce it (without in- 
volving a serious loss of revenue) to the 
rate of 1d. in the pound. The paper duty 
ought also to be a subject of early fiscal 
reform. It combined three bad qualities. 
It was a tax on an implement ; on an im- 
plement of business; and on an implement 
of instruction. The processes it involved 
were more worthy of the perverse inge- 
nuity of China than of the direct sim- 
plicity of England. Need he advert—he 
had before adverted—to such burdensome 
complications as labelling, writing, num- 
bering, dating, weighing, recording, and 
stamping. Then, if the paper was to be 
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exported, the labels were to be cancelled. 
But the consequence of the duty (notwith- 
standing the concession of a drawback) 
was, that we had scarcely any export. 
There was no complaint, he believed, 
against the Excise Board as a body, but 
against the system. He did not believe 
that a man existed more inclined to give 
facilities to trade, or more capable of ap- 
preciating and comprehending their value, 
than the Chairman of the Excise Depart- 
ment, Mr. Wood. But trade, under the 
excise system, was often not submitted to 
the diseretion of a department, but to the 
mercy of an individual. The trader might 
have confidence in the equity of the 
Board, but how could he trust to the 
equity of the officer? He (Mr. Ewart) 
had already argued for the repeal of the 
paper duty, on account of its oppressive- 
ness on the literature and language of the 
country. By the enlargement of our com- 
merce, our language must gradually be- 
come, to a great extent, the language of 
the world. He éonsidered therefore the 


paper duty and another (to which he 
should afterward allude)—the duty on ad- 
vertisements—to be most hostile to lite- 
rature and trade; and he trusted we might 


live to see them both abolished. But, if 
neither the soap duty nor the paper duty 
could be repealed, another obnoxious duty 
might be sacrificed—he meant the brick 
duty. Mr. Pitt who proposed, Sir Henry 
Parnell who investigated it, both coin- 
cided in deeming it an unjust duty. It 
was scarcely felt where there happened to 
be a stratum of stone. It stinted the 
building of cottages for the poor. When 
first imposed it only amounted to 2s. 6d. 
on the thousand bricks; it amounted now 
to 6s. In the United States there was no 
such duty. He had learnt that the cost 
of bricks there was 12s. 6d. per thou- 
sand; on our great brick grounds (for in- 
stance at Cowley) the cost was about 24s. 
Even in France, bricks used in the coun- 
try for cottages were free from duty. He 
had shown last year that the material of 
bricks might be made an instrument of art 
—as we saw in our great buildings, at 
Hampton Court, in our ancient mansions, 
and elsewhere. He therefore reiterated 
against this duty the charge of the Com- 
missioners of Excise Inquiry in 1836, 
‘that it was one of the most impolitie of 
duties ’—the admission of Mr. Pitt, and 
the conelusion of Mr. Macculloch, that it 
was ‘partial and unequal in its pressure.” 
He now turned from the Customs and Ex- 
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cise to duties of a less general character, 
Among them the first duty which might 
be abolished was the duty on advertise. 
ments. This was a tax on a vehicle of 
ecommerce. In this respect it resembled 
the auction duty. The proportion of ad. 
vertisements published in the United 
States (where no such duty existed) was 
enormous as compared with this country, 
Mr. Poulett Thompson (the late Lon 
Sydenham) had many years ago repre. 
sented it to be more than ten to one, 
Such a duty was disgraceful to a com. 
mercial nation. It was against the in. 
terests of literature. Beneath its influence 
the humblest applicant for the meanest 
situation suffered equally with the most 
extensive advertiser. Its amount, com. 
bining Great Britain and Ireland, was only 
about 162,0007. It would be an act of 
policy and justice to repeal it altogether, 


There were, however, various duties to | 


which—if the principle of repeal or redue. 
tion could not be applied—we might at 
least apply the principles of commutation 
or equalisation. Might not the window 
duty be commuted? Under the present 
system of sanatory reform it was almost 
impossible that the window duty could 
continue to exist. It had always appeared 
to him that a house duty (not interfering 
with trade) or some other direct and im- 
partial tax, would be better than a window 
duty. Might not the impolitic and almost 
immoral duty on insurances be commuted? 
Mr. Macculloch recommended its reduetion 
to ls. per cent, and affirmed that the pro- 
perty insured would be nearly doubled in 
amount. In applying the principle of 
equalisation, the most obvious subject of 
it was the Stamp Duties. Their inequal- 
ity, especially in reference to the poorer 
classes, had often been complained of. 
In a speech, which he thought never had 
been answered, Mr. Cobbett had formerly 
called the attention of Parliament to this 
subject. It was elucidated by Mr. Baxter 
and other experienced legal authorities in 
their evidence before the Committee of the 
House of Lords two years ago, on “The 
Burthens on Land,”’ and by Mr. Maceul- 
loch in his various works on Taxation and 
Revenue. To these authorities he begged 
to refer, as proving the grievance. It was 
especially on the transfer of land in case 
of poor eapitalists—a transfer which it was 
now deemed most politic to promote—that 
the inequality was experienced. For ™ 
stance, in the case of a 201. purchase of 
frechold property, the stamp duty amounts 
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to2l. In the case of 200,000. or 300,0002. 
purchase it is only 12. 15s. So, likewise, 
if in conveyances or assignments, cove- 
pants for the production of title-deeds are 

uired, the stamp duty is the same, 
whether the purchase be for 201. or for 
200,0002, And in the case of mortgages 
he believed that the stamp duty amounts 
to 2s. per cent for 50/., but only to 6d. 
for 100,0007.: the proportions being eighty 
times as great on 5V/. as on 100,0091. In 
short, as Mr. Macculloch suggested, two 
reforms were required in the Stamp Du- 
ties: ‘‘ a simplification of the acts, and a 
just adaptation of the ad valorem prin- 
ciple, instead of an inversion of it.’’ Again, 
the application of the Stamp Duties to 
settlements was most unfair. It appeared 
that the only settlements liable to stamp 
duty were ‘‘definite and certain sums of 
money,” and ‘‘ definite and certain amounts 
of the Government funds, or Bank or East 
India or South Sea stock.’’ Under these 
terms many kinds of personal property, 
and all landed property, were exempted 
from the stamp duty on settlements. Yet, 
as had been most justly observed by the 
eminent economist whom he had already 
quoted, ‘‘ the settlement of landed pro- 


perty is one of the fairest subjects of 
taxation : the object of a settlement being 


to withdraw land from commerce.’’ The 
operation of the stamp duty on probates 
and letters of administration also was un- 
fair. Great properties were in this case 
also favoured, to the detriment of poorer 
parties. He would avoid detail on this 
subject; since it was abundantly illustrated 
in the works of Mr. Macculloch and other 
political economists. Here, however, our 
attention was naturally called to the ex- 
emption of landed property from the Pro- 
bate and Legacy Duties; a subject which 
had often engaged the attention of Parlia- 
ment, and often would again, until cither 
directly or indirectly that inequality should 
beremoved. In reference to the whole of 
this subject, he thought the recommenda- 
tion was a sound one, that we should abol- 
ish the present probate and administra- 
tion duties, and replace them by a new 
duty equally affecting all legacies or bene- 
cial successions, whatever their nature or 
‘mount. Lastly, he thought the Govern- 
ment was bound to inquire at least, and 
satisfy the public, whether any difference 
could be made between the taxation of 
fied property and income. The next 

g to the removal of an evil was to 
show that it could not be removed. What 
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then was the brief object of his (Mr. 
Ewart’s) Motion? That the Government 
should inquire. It was his firm opinion 
that they ought to have reviewed the 
whole subject last year. But now the 
necessity for their doing so was still more 
obvious and urgent. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might answer, ‘ Your 
scheme is only a comprehensive theory; 
show me a plain and practicable plan.” 
He (Mr. Ewart) then proposed this plan; 
one, in his opinion, not beyond the powers 
of a resolute and energetic Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Let him reduce the tea 
duty; repeal the soap duty, the paper 
duty, or the brick duty. Let him repeal 
the advertisement duty. Let him replace 
these by direct taxation. Let him com- 
mute the window duty: let him rearrange 
and extend to the now-exempted parties 
the probate and legacy duties; and let him 
reform and render just the stamp duties. 
He (Mr. Ewart) thought that the accom- 
plishment of some such scheme would do 
immense good. He thought that it was 
worth the while of those who owned the 
property of the country to consent to the 
proposal. The property of the country 
ought to come in aid of the commerce of 
the country. Even a small addition to 
direct taxation would enable us to accom- 
plish considerable good. He had endea- 
voured to show last year that an approxi- 
mation to a more direct system of taxation 
would be attended by greater cheapness 
of collection. This must be the case, he 
repeated, as society advanced. Capital 
would be more and more invested in public 
undertakings and in loans: and in almost 
all those cases the tax might be collected 
in transitu, without the intervention of 
any system of collection whatsoever. On 
the other hand, the liberation of commerce 
would reproduce capital and call labour 
into life and action. Our present position 
had been forescen by statesmen of the 
most comprehensive views on commercial 
and financial questions. These were the 
words of Mr. Huskisson; he (Mr. Ewart) 
had heard them with his own ears in the 
year 1830; the memorable year in which 
Mr. Huskisson died :— 


“ The profits of stock and the wages of labour 
pay more than their just share of taxation. If 
we are in danger of falling into this state of 
things, may we not guard ourselves against it by 
some change in the principle and distribution of 
our taxation? I know I am treading upon tender 
ground. It is impossible to touch upon it without 
coming into collision with the interests of many, 
and those, perhaps, the most powerful in this 
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House and in the country. But I feel myself 
bound to state a strong doubt whether we shall 
afford adequate relfef without removing a large 
amount of those taxes which press directly on in- 
come arising from capital engaged in industry, 
and upon the income of labour to which that 
capital gives employment: transferring the bur- 
den upon all that class of income which arises 
from capital not so employed.” 

Subsequently the late Lord Sydenham 
assented to this doctrine as one ‘* which 
would be beneficial in the highest de- 
gree to the industry and improvement of 
the country;’’ and it was supported by 
the authorities of Sir Henry Parnell and 
Lord Althorp. In conclusion, he (Mr. 
Ewart) asked for no sweeping change. 
What he demanded was, a reconsideration 
of the subject, for the general good of 
all. So far, amid the perturbation and 
chaos of Europe, our situation had been 
secure. But, while we maintained order 
as indispensable to the security and im- 
provement of society, let us promote im- 
provement as the best justification of the 
maintenance of order. Let us do justice 
to our working classes. While other na- 


Supply— 


tions are trying visionary and Utopian 
schemes of labour; spinning their cobwebs 
in the sunshine (or rather in the storm) of 
their newly risen constitutions, let us, at 


least, set them a different example. Let 
us pursue the more old-fashioned, but 
sounder, system of extending our com- 
merce, developing the powers of labour, 
and doing justice to a suffering and de- 
serving people. The hon. Gentleman then 
moved— 

‘« That it is expedient that there be a revision 
of our present system of taxation ; especially with 
a view to extend the commerce of the country, 
and to increase the employment and comforts of 
the people.” 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER was aware that it was his duty tg 
do that which his hon. Friend had called 
upon him to do, namely, to consider the 
taxation of the country. In a great deal 
of what his hon. Friend had said, he ex- 
pressed his concurrence; but he was not 
prepared to deal so largely as to reduce 
duties amounting to 9,000,000/., and to 
impose that sum upon the realised pro- 
perty of the country. [Mr. Ewart: I did 
not propose that.]| He must have pro- 
posed a much larger increase of taxation 
than he had done if he had intended to 
repeal the duties mentioned by the hon. 
Member. And the reception which he had 
met with, in proposing an increase of tax- 
ation, had certainly not been such as to 
induce him very lightly to make a similar 
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proposition to that recommended by his 
hon. Friend. To a large and considerable 
extent the principle recommended by his 
hon. Friend had been of late years carried 
into effect. But at this time of the Ses. 
sion, and at that hour of the night, he 
should not be consulting the wishes or the 
convenience of the House if he went into a 
long discussion of the points raised by his 
hon. Friend. He hoped the hon. Member 
would permit the House to go into Con. 
mittee. 

Mr. HUME considered it unfortunate 
that his hon. Friend had not had an op- 
portunity of introducing the subject at an 
earlier period of the evening, before the 
attention of the House had been exhaust- 
ed. The stamp duties were in no country 
so unjust and so oppressive as in this, nor 
did they anywhere else bear so heavily 
upon the poor man, or so lightly on the 
rich. Under our excise laws also, all ar- 
ticles paid double or treble what they 
ought to pay, not only in the direct tax, 
but in the interference with labour and in- 
dustry at every stage. He believed that if 
there were no excise duty on soap, that 
article would be manufactured better, and 
in greater quantities, and that it would 
become an article of export, instead of be- 
ing, as it was until lately, an article of 
import. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not the money to spare to carry out 
the views of his hon. Friend. Why, he 
never would have the money to spare, be- 
cause in proportion as he increased the 
income, the expenditure was increased. 
The whole of the income-tax might have 
been avoided; but as soon as they added 
5,000,000/. to the taxation, the expendi- 
ture had increased in a direct proportion. 
The assessed taxes ought to be removed, 
interfering, as they did, with the labour 
and industry of the country. The tax 
upon carriages, to take one instance, was 
highly injudicious. Then there was the 
probate duty; why should one class of pro- 
perty be exempt, while another paid! 
Why, the country gentlemen, after they 
had passed the tax on personal property, 
would not pass the further vote which 
would have extended it to real property. 
It was to be hoped that Parliament would 
occupy itself with this whole subject next 
Session; but there was no hope from the 
Government, unless Parliament interfered. 

Amendment negatived. 

Committee of Supply postponed, on the 
ground that the House was not pre 
to discuss the Navy Estimates. 
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House adjourned at a quarter to One 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 8, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—The Lord Vernon. 

Pustic Bints.—1* Unlawful Oaths Acts (Ireland) (Conti- 
nuance and Amendment); Turnpike Roads (Ireland) ; 
Militia Baliots Suspension. 

9% Trustees Relief. 

Reported.—Windsor Castle and Town Approaches Im- 
provements; Paymaster’s Offices Consolidation; Land 
Tax Commissioners’ Names ; Rum Duties; Naval Me- 
dical Supplemental Fund Society; Juvenile Offenders 
(Ireland). 

3% and passed:—Edinburgh Police (Amendment and Con- 
solidation of Acts and Police and Sanitary Improvement; 
Salmon Breed Preservation; Public Works (Ireland) 
(No. 2); Corn Markets (Ireland), 


INTERFERENCE IN THE AFFAIRS OF 
SICILY. 


Lorp STANLEY, in rising to put the 
questions of which he had given notice, 
with respect to our relations with the King 
of the Two Sicilies, said, that perhaps it 
would be more consistent with the regu- 
larity of their Lordships’ proceedings, as 
well as with their convenience, that he 
should conclude the few observations with 
which he had to trouble their Lordships, 
by making a specific Motion; and whilst 
he hoped to receive from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers a direct answer to the questions 
he should put, it was not his intention to 
press his Motion for the production of cor- 
respondence, if there were any objection to 
that Motion on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. When a question on this 
subject was put a few nights ago by a 
noble and learned Friend of his (Lord 
Brougham), who had left the House for 
the remainder of the Session, it was put 
without any previous notice being given to 
thenoble Marquess; and the answer which 
was given by the noble Marquess was con- 
sequently given on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and without any opportunity of con- 
sulting with his Colleagues on that occa- 
sion; but he thought their Lordships would 
be of opinion that the state in which the 
King of the T wo Sicilies was placed, and the 
possible effect which the present condition 
of affairs might have on the maintenance of 
the peace of Europe, were of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant him in asking from Go- 
Yernment—he would not say a more accu- 
tate, but—a more detailed exposition of 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had felt it their duty to pursue, and 
the policy they proposed to adopt. He need 
hot remind their Lordships, that upon the 
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whole of Italy, but more especially upon 
the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, the ef- 
fect of the late successful revolution in 
France produced great and powerful re- 
sults; and in consequence of the success of 
that revolution in France, there was a ris- 
ing in Sicily against the authority of the 
King of Naples, which, for a time at least, 
was completely successful, and which re- 
sulted in the expulsion of the royal troops 
and the possession of the strong places, 
especially Palermo, by the insurgent forces. 
He hoped he need not on the present oe- 
casion, or on any occasion in the assembly 
which he had the honour of addressing, 
urge on their Lordships the importance of 
adhering to that maxim of international 
law which laid down not only as the policy 
but as the duty of every foreign State, 
namely, that in the event of a civil contest 
going on in another independent State— 
whether that contest were to exchange the 
existing dynasty throughout the whole of 
such State, or for the purpose of separating 
from the superior authority of the mother 
country some dependency—it was the pa- 
ramount duty of all foreign countries, un- 
der such circumstances, to maintain a strict 
and most absolute neutrality, and to ab- 
stain from interference in such a struggle 
of a purely internal and domestic charac- 
ter. The Government of this country had 
upon almost every occasion recognised and 
acted upon that principle. Upon that 
principle we had uniformly abstained from 
any interference, and had sought rather to 
depress and discourage the manifestation 
of public feeling with regard to the san- 
guinary contests which had taken place 
between Russia and Poland. Upon this 
principle we had abstained from any inter- 
vention in the affairs of Austria, and the 
revolted Lombard provinces of that empire. 
On this same principle we had condemned 
the intervention of the Prussian Govern- 
ment in the affairs of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein. On this principle we took on our- 
selves to remonstrate, unitedly, with Charles 
Albert, against his invasion of the Lom- 
vard provinces; and upon this principle 
their Lordships would not forget that all 
parties united in expressing their cordial 
approbation of the answer which was given 
by the late head of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France to that deputation of mis- 
guided men who sought to invite the sym- 
pathies of Fraance to that revolt which 
even at that time they were meditating in 
Ireland against the supreme authority in 
this country. And the name of Ireland 
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reminded him, and must remind their 
Lordships, that, if there was any one 
country in the world with regard to which 
it was not only a duty, but a matter 
of essential interest, to discourage the doc- 
trine that any foreign State had a right to 
interfere in an internal struggle between a 
dependency and a governing country—to 
discourage the doctrine of the sympathy 
of professed insurrectionists and the inter- 
ference of any consideration as to the me- 
rits or demerits of the dominant Power, or 
the just or unjust provocation which might 
have been given to the dependency—if 
there were any country in the world on 
whom it was incumbent to maintain in 
such matters the strict doctrine of non- 
interference with foreign nations — that 
country was England—England, with Ire- 
land at its doors, in which there was a 
large portion of the population who he re- 
gretted to say would at all times be too 
happy to obtain foreign aid for shaking 
off that which they had been erroneously 
taught to consider as the baneful domina- 
tion of the mother country. At the time of 
the insurrection in Sicily it did so happen 
that our Minister at Naples was absent 
from his post. For the last ten or twelve 
years that gentleman had been enjoying 
in that luxurious capital a residence of ex- 
treme comfort, and as agreeable a sinecure 
as it was possible for any Minister to have 
an opportunity of conferring even on his 
nearest and most valued relative; and he 
(Lord Stanley) thought it was unfortunate 
that at this period, when the management 
of affairs at Naples required peculiar deli- 
cacy and judgment, it was found conve- 
nient and suitable to the interests of this 
country that the accredited Minister; who 
ought to be, he presumed, high in the con- 
fidence of the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, should be absent from his 
post; and that that post, at the whole time 
when it was of importance, and at a time 
when it was of the greatest importance, 
should be occupied by an able but a young 
man,very inexperienced in diplomatic affairs, 
and not of that standing and station that 
would justify his managing the affairs in 
that country at so critical a juncture. It 
did so happen that, at that period of the 
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Sicilian outbreak, the noble Earl whom he. 


now saw opposite (the Earl of Minto), and 
who was at that time engaged in the roving 
commission with which he was entrusted 
by his Colleagues as Minister General to 
every State in the south of Europe, hap- 
pened, in the discharge of the duties de- 
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volving on him, to be at Rome, and that, 
in consequence of his being at Rome, on 
the recommendation of the Chargé des Af. 
faires at Naples, the noble Earl was jn. 
vited to proceed to Naples, for the purpose 
of offering his assistance and advice. He 
(Lord Stanley) had distinctly stated that 
he believed the noble Earl was invited, 
and he stated it for this reason—becanse 
he was anxious to say that he altogether 
disclaimed any desire of passing any impu- 
tation or any blame on the noble Earl for 
his interference on that occasion—because 
he believed that that interference was not 
volunteered on his part, but that he was 
invited by the King of Naples, and at his 
request proceeded there. What passed 
between the noble Earl and the King of 
Naples, or what passed between the noble 
Earl and the revolted subjects of the King 
of Naples, between whom and their Sove- 
reign the noble Earl undertook to mediate, 
it was not for him (Lord Stanley) to say, 
for the best of all reasons, because he was 
wholly ignorant. Whatever advice the 
noble Earl might have given to the one 
party or the other, he was afraid he would 
have to confess that that advice was re. 
ceived with as little effect in the case of 
Naples and Sicily as it had been tendered 
on other occasions; that although it was 
listened to with all the courtesy and re- 
spect due to himself and the situation he 
filled, yet that, for all practicable purposes, 
it was wholly disregarded by all parties. 
The result certainly was, that the media- 
tion of the noble Earl was unsuccessful, 
the Neapolitan troops were driven out of 
the country; and that at all events tempo- 
rary success was obtained by the Sicilians. 
Shortly after this period the insurreetion in 
Sicily was followed up by an insurreetion 
in Naples, and after some concessions made 
to the revolutionists by the King of Naples; 
there arose, in some way or other, a reac- 
tion in the country, and after a considerable 
effusion of blood the King obtained a par- 
tial success over the insurgents, the result 
of which had been that an agreement was 
come to, and terms entered into, between 
the Sovereign and what was popularly 
called the liberal party in the kingdom of 
Naples. But this disturbance in the king- 
dom of Naples put an end to every attempt 
for the reduction of the revolted people in 
Sicily. A Provisional Government was 
formed; and the question to which he 
wished to eall the attention of the noble 
Lord opposite, and of Her Majesty’s Go 
vernment, bore on this, the interference o 
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the non-interference of this country with 
regard to the form of government, or the 
individual to be placed at the head of the 
Government, which should be decided on 
by the people of Sicily. He apprehended 
that the period of the recognition of the 
independence of any revolted State must at 
all times be left to the discretion of foreign 
countries. As to friendly Powers, it might 
be laid down as a maxim that such recog- 
nition of a revolted portion of territory was 
on no account to take place so long as the 
Power itself intimated the intention of per- 
severing in its design of reducing its sub- 
jects, and had practically at its command 
the means of effectually continuing the 
struggle. The recognition of any revolted 
State under such circumstances was an act 
of hostility towards the friendly country. 
It was stated that during the period which 
had elapsed after the royal forces had been 
expelled from Palermo, and whilst the dis- 
cussion had been going on in the self-con- 
stituted Sicilian Assembly, there had been 
frequent communications between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Naples, acting, he pre- 
sumed, on the part of the Government of 
this country, and the parties who, having 
so far carried on a successful revolt, were 
engaged in framing their new constitution, 
and adopting their new form of govern- 
ment. Of the precise effect and nature of 
those various communications he was not 
in @ condition to speak; but if he might 
believe the information conveyed to him, 
and conveyed to him from sources as 
likely as any others to have a correct 
knowledge, it was stated that at a very 
recent period, and immediately before 
the final decision of the Assembly at 
Sicily to offer the Crown of the country to 
the son of the King of Sardinia, a com- 
munication was made on the part of the 
British Government, and that from the 
Embassy at Naples the Porcupine steamer 
was depatched, having on board of her a 
gentleman attached to the British Embassy 
at Naples, with the distinct intention of 
communicating with the heads of the re- 
volted party there, and of intimating to 
them distinctly, that it was the pleasure of 
England that they should elect not a re- 
publican but a monarchical form of go- 
vernment; and that, as the head of that 
Government, they should select the son of 
the King of Sardinia. It was stated that 
the communication was effected through 
the medium of an attaché to the Embassy 
at Naples of the name of Fagan. That 
name, so far as he knew, was new in the 
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diplomatic service of this country; but he 
supposed he was not erring much if, from 
the name, he inferred that the gentleman 
was a native of the sister country, and 
that he belonged to what was called the 
extreme Liberal party. That opinion had 
certainly some confirmation in the fact that, 
upon an examination of a very useful little 
work, Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion, 
for the year 1847, he saw that a gentleman 
of the name of Fagan had been returned for 
the first time as Member for the city of 
Cork; and that this gentleman, in politics, 
was an avowed repealer and free-trader. 
He might be in error. [The Earl of 
Minto: Very likely.] He admitted that 
he might be in error; but in his own mind 
he did trace some connexion between the 
election of that hon. Gentleman, as Mem- 
ber for the city of Cork, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Fagan upon a diplomatic 
mission to Sicily. The mission, however, 
upon which that gentleman proceeded, 
was not affected by the question whether 
he belonged to a particular party. It was 
stated that Mr. Fagan distinctly communi- 
cated to the Assembly who were delibera- 
ting upon the affairs of Sicily, that it was 
the pleasure of England that the Duke of 
Genoa should be selected as the Sovereign 
of Sicily; and, failing that, they were not 
to look for the countenance or the protec- 
tion of England in its endeavour to estab- 
lish itself as an independent Power. The 
noble Marquess might have it in his power 
to give a distinct contradiction to this re- 
port, and he hoped he was; but he be- 
lieved the noble Marquess was not in a 
condition to deny that, previously to that 
period, agents from Sicily had been re- 
ceived in this country: he did not mean to 
say they had been formally and officially 
received, but that they had been admitted 
to an interview with the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Department—that 
they had communicated to the noble Lord 
their views and wishes with regard to the 
future constitution of Sicily—and that they 
had been informed by the noble Lord that 
England could not recognise Sicily as a 
republic, but that England would recognise 
Sicily as an independent monarchieal 
Power, if a son of the King of Sardinia 
were elected king. He further believed 
it to be the case, for he stated it upon au- 
thority which would not be disputed, that 
a communication to that effect was made 
by direction of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Foreign Department, through Her 
Majesty’s Ministers at Turin, to the King 
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of Sardinia; and that a similar communi- 
cation was made from the Foreign Office 
to Her Majesty’s Consul at Palermo, Mr. 
Goodwin, who thought it his duty to lose 
no time in making the condition known 
upon which England would recognise the 
independence of Sicily. All this might 
be a fable; but, unless the noble Marquess 
was able to give it a distinct and positive 
contradiction, he (Lord Stanley) must hold 
that in point of policy it was an unjustifi- 
able interference in the internal affairs of 
Naples and Sicily, and that to hold out 
any condition whatever as the price of the 
recognition of England of the indepen- 
dence of a revolted dependency of a fo- 
reign prince—and that prince our ally— 
was a violation of the law of nations, and 
contrary to all the principles of public 
faith. The first question, then, which he 
meant to ask was, whether any communi- 
cations had been made by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, or by the authority of the Fo- 
reign Office, either directly or through the 
instrumentality of any of our Ministers or 
diplomatic agents in Italy or Sicily, with 
regard to the selection of a particular form 
of government in Sicily, or the election of 
a particular individual to be the head of 
that Government; or whether any intima- 
tion whatever had been made that the 
policy of England, as to the recognition of 
the independence of Sicily, would be 
guided by the course which the Sicilian 
Assembly might take upon that question 
—a question of purely internal policy ? 
Ile had further heard another statement, 
which he hoped would be denied distinetly, 
which, if it were true, involved a more 
flagrant breach of neutrality, and even an 
act of hostility, than the subject he had 
just adverted to, It had been well known 
that for some time the King of Naples, 
in the exercise of his indisputable rights, 
having succeeded in arranging the affairs 
of his immediate dominions upon the con- 
tinent of Italy, was making preparations 
to restore his authority in Sicily. In such 
a ease this country had no right to inquire 
into the theoretical or practical abuses of 
the Government of Naples in Sicily; we 
had no right to ask whether the constitu- 
tion of Naples was such as we approved 
in theory, or whether the Executive Ad- 
ministration was such as could be justified 
in practice. We had no right to inquire 
whether the Sicilians had just grounds to 
complain of oppression or injustice; and 
least of all had we any right to interfere in 
any efforts the King of Naples might think 
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fit to make for the restoration of his autho. 
rity over a portion of his revolted subjects, 
If our interference or mediation were asked 
for by both parties, and it could be made 
available for the purpose of preventing the 
unnecessary effusion of blood, he would 
not say a word against it; but unless ap. 
plication was so made for our mediation, 
our duty was plain, clear, and distinct—to 
remain wholly neutral between the con. 
tending parties. He wished, therefore, to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government, whether 
they had practically recognised this prinei- 
ple; because it had been reported that 
whilst the King of Naples was_prepar- 
ing a force in the bay of Naples, for 
the reduction of Sicily to his authority, 
Her Majesty’s fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean, in the execution of orders, had 
appeared in the bay of Naples, and had 
surrounded the fleet prepared by the King 
of Naples for the purpose of procceding to- 
wards Sicily ? It was true that no distinct 
intimation had been given of its being the 
intention of Her Majesty’s fleet to prevent 
the ships of the King of iaples sailing 
towards Sicily; but the British fleet at this 
moment held so menacing a position with 
regard to the Neapolitan fleet, that their 
Lordships had a right to be informed as to 
the intention of its being so placed. Their 
Lordships had a right to know categorically 
whether the British Admiral had any in- 
structions to prevent, or in any the slightest 
degree interfere with any, expedition which 
the King of Naples might send to re-esta- 
blish his authority in Sicily; or whether 
the King of Naples would, so far as Eng- 
land was concerned, be left free to exer- 
cise his own pleasure in making those 
efforts which he might deem expedient for 
the object he had in view ? But if the in- 
dependence of Sicily had been recognised, 
he apprehended that this country had no 
right to insist upon conditions for its recog- 
nition. He had no hesitation in saying, 
however, that the state of affairs between 
Naples and Sicily was not such as to war- 
rant the recognition of the independence 
of Sicily by this country. The struggle 
was not yet over; the war was still being 
carried on; success was doubtful. In this 
state of things the intervention of Eng- 
land, either by arms or moral influence, 
was unjustifiable. He had been told, and 
again he hoped the statement would be 
contradicted, that when the Assembly of 
Sicily elected the Duke of Genoa their 
Sovereign, the election was reccived by 
salute from the British fleet, and that the 
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same vessel, the Porcupine, which brought 
to Sicily the attaché from the British Em- 
bassy at Naples, also conveyed deputies 
from Palermo, charged with offering the 
crown to the Duke of Genoa—a crown 
which he, with great prudence, deemed it 
expedient to decline. The second ques- 
tion, therefore, which he desired to put 
was, whether instructions had been given 
to the Admiral commanding the Mediter- 
ranean fleet to interfere in the slightest 
degree with the free exercise of the autho- 
rity of the King of Naples, by preventing 
him, if he thought fit, from sending a 
squadron to Sicily, to restore his authority 
there? He had no desire to call for the 
instructions to the Admiral, and he should 
content himself with moving— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for Copies or Extracts of Correspondence 
between Her Majesty’s Government and any of 
Her Majesty's Ministers or Consuls abroad, in re- 
ference to the Election of a Sovereign of Sicily.” 


Of course he should not press the Motion 
if the papers could not be produced with- 
out inconvenience to the publie service. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that without going into details, he had no 
indisposition to give the noble Lord such 
information as was in his power, with re- 
gard to the nature and character of that 
alleged interference—if it could be cailed 
interference, but which, in fact, amounted 
to nothing more than the tender of an 
opinion on the part of this country—which 
had taken place during the differences 
that had unhappily prevailed for a consi- 
derable period between the King of Naples 
and a portion of his subjects. He was 
anxious, however, before stating the course 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government, to 
remove the impression which seemed to 
exist upon the mind of the noble Lord, 
and which, perhaps, existed upon the 
ninds of other noble Lords in that House, 
that there had been, in any part of these 
transactions, a desire to accomplish, or to 
assist in accomplishing, a separation of the 
two kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. In 
all the differences which had existed, he 
was happy to state that we had been, and 
he hoped we should long continue to be, in 
astate of amity with the King of Naples. 
Towards Sicily, though united to Naples, 
we had always stood in very peculiar rela- 
tions connected with its existence and con- 
stitution. But, without adverting to those 
differences, Her Majesty’s Government 
prescribed to themselves, in the first in- 
stance, the course of endeavouring to 
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maintain, so far as friendly counsel and 
interposition went, the connexion between 
Naples and Sicily upon the footing it had 
hitherto stood. Long after the disturb- 
ances had commenced in Naples, and long 
after they had commenced in Sicily, the 
whole object of the course taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government, both previous and 
subsequent to that mission to which the 
noble Lord had alluded in somewhat con- 
temptuous terms, but which he (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) thought had been 
most successful and important, was to 
maintain the relations between Naples and 
Sicily upon the same footing that had 
hitherto existed; and the whole object of 
the mission upon which his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Minto) was sent to Naples, 
among other States, but sent there only 
because solicited by the King of Naples 
himself, and not from any desire to force 
British interference or influence upon that 
kingdom—was to produce and promote the 
adoption of those healing measures upon 
which it was justly believed the only 
chance existed of maintaining those rela- 
tions. Such was the object of the Queen’s 
servants, and such the object of the Bri- 
tish Minister, as instructed by those ser. 
vants; and such was the object of his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Minto) when he 
went upon that mission. These counsels 
were tendered; and so far from being re- 
ceived with any thing like scorn or disap- 
probation, they were received in the spirit 
in which they were offered, namely, in the 
spirit of amity and good-will. Even at 
an advanced period of the negotiations, 
Her Majesty’s Government had reason to 
hope that his first and favourite object 
would have been accomplished; and Naples, 
had she subscribed to certain conditions, 
might then have retained, and would have 
retained to this moment, her power over 
Sicily. There was a moment, he said, 
when this was very possible; but changes 
took place in the counsels of his Neapo- 
litan Majesty’s advisers which served to 
induce other ends and other objects than 
the arrangement which was all but com- 
pleted. Subsequent events widened the 
breach between Sicily and Naples, and 
were followed by the almost complete sue- 
cess of the Sicilians’ arms in their resist- 
ance to the Neapolitan authority; but cer- 
tainly up to the last moment, when there 
appeared the slightest practical hope of 
maintaining the union complete, the ad- 
vice, counsel and action—so far as it 
could be called action—of Her Majesty’s 
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Government, were directed to that ob- 
ject, and that object only. Undoubtedly 
it was not for want of any exertions 
on the part of the British Government, 
or for want of skill on the part of his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Minto), or 
of the noble Lord at the head of Foreign 
Affairs, that no such amicable conclusion 
had been come to. The noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) having alluded in no very favour- 
able terms to the absence of the noble 
Lord (Lord Napier) who was entrusted to 
represent the interests of this country at 
the Court of Naples from the seat of his 
embassy, he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
was glad to inform the noble Lord, that 
although it was undoubtedly true that Her 
Majesty’s Minister was absent from Na- 
ples during these transactions, yet that 
that absence commenced long before these 
troubles took place; and he begged to as- 
sure the noble Lord that whenever he 
should come to see the whole of the papers 
and communications that had taken place 
in this matter, he would find that no coun- 
try in the world had been represented with 
more ability, with more assiduity, or with 
more skill than this country had been, and 
was now, represented at Naples by Lord 
Napier. From the time when it became 
manifest that Sicily would no longer re- 
main a part of the kingdom of Naples—in 
the sense which had previously obtained— 
the anxiety of Her Majesty’s Government 
to favour the interest of the King of Na- 
ples did not cease on that account. The 
next step which Her Majesty’s Government 
was most anxious to use their influence in 
bringing about as a result of these trans- 
actions was, that a prince of the house of 
Naples should be chosen as the sovereign 
of that kingdom, which had become prac- 
tically an independent Power. No effort 
was spared by his noble Friend to induce 
the Sicilians to make that choice. How- 
ever, as events proceeded, it became ma- 
nifest that the people of Sicily, combin- 
ing as they did every branch and every 
order, from the aristocracy down to the 
lowest class of the population, were deter- 
mined to maintain their independence, 
which determination they displayed with 
so much military skill and valour as to 
make their independence certain. And it 
appeared probable that the Sicilians would 
adopt republican rather than monarchical 
principles. Her Majesty’s Government did 
not, however, withhold their counsel or ad- 
vice; and that counsel and advice, he 
begged distinetly to assure the noble Lord, 
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was unaccompanied by anything like 4 
threat, or the substance of a threat. Her 
Majesty’s Government certainly did not 
think it advisable to interfere as to the 
form of government to be established in 
Sicily; but as far as their opinion was con. 
cerned, they gave it in favour of a monar- 
chical rather than a republican form of go. 
vernment. In the present state of Europe he 
thought that that advice was sound for the 
Government of this country to give, and for 
the people of Sicily toreceive. Assuming the 
people, of their own free choice, to deter. 
mine on having a monarchical form of go. 
vernment, it then became most desirable 
that their sovereign should be elected 
from some of the princes of the Italian 
States, in order that the clection should 
not be the cause of introducing princes of 
foreign extraction and foreign blood; which 
would have given rise probably to foreign 
interference, that would have been ulti- 
mately attended with further and more 
serious differences. Looking back, then, 
to the counsel which Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had given, he now advisedly said that 
there was not any portion of it which he 
considered they had any reason to regret. 
The noble Lord was entirely mistaken as 
to the different events to which he had ad- 
verted. He was entirely wrong and mis- 
informed when he supposed that a com- 
munication was made to the people of 
Sicily or the King of Sardinia that the 
Government of this country required the 
assurance that the Duke of Genoa should 
be elected as sovereign, or that they had 
annexed any sort of condition with refer- 
ence to what would be the future conduct 
of this country in regard to Sicily as an 
independent State. All that this Govern. 
ment did say was, that when Sicily should 
constitute itself into a sovereign power, 
England would prefer a monarchical go- 
vernment, and to see a prince named as 
their sovereign who did not belong toa 
foreign State. The noble Marquess was 
then understood to say, that Admiral 
Parker had gone to the bay of Naples of 
his own accord, and that the movement of 
the British fleet had no reference to the 
transactions between Naples and Sicily. 
Lorp STANLEY had no desire to press 
the Motion; but he confessed that the 
answers of the noble Marquess were by n0 
means satisfactory, nor did he believe they 
afforded such an explanation of the views 
and principles of the Government upon this 
important question as their Lordships and 
the country had a right to expect. By 
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the admission of the noble Marquess it ap- 
peared that the fact was, that at a period 
when the struggle between Naples and 
Sicily was not over, and when the King of 
Naples had not resigned the hope or the 
intention of effecting a restoration of his 
authority in Sicily, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment felt it consistent with the duty they 
owed to a friendly State, to enter into com- 
munications with, and offer their advice to, 
its revolted subjects, as to the mode in 
which they should constitute themselves an 
independent Government. No conditions, 
said the noble Marquess, were affixed to 
the advice so given; but he had unequivo- 
eally stated that this country had informed 
Sicily that so soon as she had established 
a sovereign to rule over her newly-consti- 
tuted independent State, this country would 
recognise her independence. This, in 
itself, was no small inducement, if it were 
not a condition, to proceed to the election 
of a sovereign. Neither had the noble 


Marquess denied that the Government had 
informed these revolted subjects of the 
King of Naples—for such they were, what- 
ever they might be called—that the choice 
most gratifying in England would be an 


Italian prinee, the son of the King of Sar- 
dinia. This avowed course of proceeding 
was inconsistent with the friendly feeling 
by which we professed to be animated to- 
wards all our Allies; it was inconsistent 
with the strict neutrality it was our in- 
terest and duty to maintain between a 
mother country and a revolted dependency. 
He had a right to ask Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment a question upon a point concern- 
ing which the answer of the noble Mar- 
quess had been most unsatisfactory. He 
was aware that Sir William Parker’s fleet 
had appeared in the bay of Naples in conse- 
quence of a complaint against a Neapolitan 
vessel for having hoisted English colours. 
No doubt this was a proper matter for di- 
plomatic explanations and correspondence; 
but it was wholly improper and menacing 
to permit the intervention of a powerful 
British squadron concerning it. The sole 
cause of the offence which had led to the 
appearance of a British fleet in the waters 
of the bay of Naples, was, that in the open 
sea a Neapolitan vessel chased a Sicilian 
vessel, and for the purpose of coming 
Within distance she hoisted British colours; 
but previous to firing she lowered the 
British colours and hoisted the Neapolitan. 
No man would contend this was a matter 
to render necessary a menacing appear- 
ance and an overawing force. Their Lord- 
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ships and the country had a right to know 
whether the Government still intended to 
maintain, under existing circumstances, a 
strict neutrality between the forces of his 
Majesty the King of Naples and the insur- 
gent force of Sicily, and whether, in pur- 
suance of that neutrality, they considered 
the British Admiral would be justified in 
offering any obstacle to the expedition 
which the King of Naples might think fit 
to equip out, and which it was notorious he 
had prepared, and which he was only inti- 
midated from sending out of the bay of 
Naples by the presence of the British 
fleet. 

The Eart of MINTO: It was under- 
stood that a Neapolitan steamer had hoist- 
ed the British colours, not in the main sea, 
but in the waters of Corfu, for the purpose 
of deceiving a vessel which had assumed 
the character of a merchant ship, but on 
board of which it was ascertained were em- 
barked a large number of Sicilian refugees 
from Calabria. They were brought over 
to Naples, and the admiral demanded ac- 
cess to those persons to know the cause of 
complaint. That access was refused; and 
from what had taken place, it did appear 
to him (Lord Minto) that there was suf- 
ficient, and more than sufficient, ground 
to justify a peremptory demand of an 
explanation. The admiral very naturally 
and properly judged for himself under 
the cireumstances; and on this occasion, 
as on every other occasion, he was perfect- 
ly certain that the judgment of that most 
distinguished officer would be found to be 
characterised by prudence and firmness. 
He begged to say one word on another 
matter. The noble Lord seemed to think 
that he (Lord Minto) had proceeded some- 
what officiously to Sicily. 

Lorp STANLEY: Quite the reverse. 
I distinctly stated that your Lordship went 
under the direct invitation of the King of 
Naples. 

The Eart of MINTO continued to say, 
that he went to Sicily, not merely in con- 
sequence of an invitation, but of a press- 
ing and urgent request made to him by the 
King of Naples. The noble Lord seemed 
to think that he (Lord Minto) had inter- 
fered rather unnecessarily in the matter; 
but he begged to say that he had felt most 
unwilling to interfere at all, and that it 
was only at the instance and most earnest 
entreaty of the Neapolitan Government, 
and of the Sovereign in particular, that he 
had been induced to undertake the mission. 
He would say no more on this subject, ex- 
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cept that his object throughout had been, 
if possible, to maintain the connexion be- 
tween the two kingdoms; but that he felt 
that that connexion ought not to rest solely 
with the Neapolitan Government, who had 
offered terms which they shortly after- 
wards withdrew from. He agreed with 
the noble Lord as to the general prin- 
ciple of non-interference; but, at the 
same time, he could not agree in thinking 
that there were no circumstances in the 
previous connexion between this country 
and Sicily, which imposed upon England 
very serious obligations towards that coun- 
try; and, on a fitting occasion, he should 
be perfectly prepared to enter fully into 
this question—at the present moment he 
could not do so, as it would be necessary 
to produce documents which at this mo- 
ment it would be extremely improper to 
produce. 

The Duxe of ARGYLL said, he rose 
merely to express his deep regret that 
Ifer Majesty’s Government had so hastily 
and at so early a period thought it indis- 
pensable to announce its recognition of the 
independence of Sicily. He was not one 
of those who objected to this country coun- 
tenancing those who were struggling for 
that constitutional liberty which England 
had so long enjoyed, nor did he forget the 
peculiar relations between this country and 
Sicily to which the noble Earl had referred; 
but at the same time he could not help 
fecling that the true interests of Italy lay 
in consolidating, not in dividing, its power. 
Ife had no doubt but that it had been the 
earnest desire of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to maintain the connexion between 
the two countries of Naples and Sicily in 
the first instance; but he must express his 
deep regret that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should at so early a period have con- 
cluded that it was impossible that that con- 
nexion could be re-established, because he 
could not help feeling that such an inti- 
mation on the part of Great Britain must 
have the effect of determining for ever 
that separation. 

Eart GREY thought it was somewhat 
premature on the part of the noble Duke, 
before he had seen the documents, or was 
fully acquainted with the circumstances of 
the case, to express so decided an opinion 
on it. 

The Duke of ARGYLL: I merely ex- 
pressed my regret. 

Eart GREY said, he could reiterate 
the assurance of his noble Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Council, that it had been 
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the anxious desire of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to maintain the connexion be- 
tween the two parts of the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. He entirely concurred with 
the noble Duke, that consolidation, and not 
division, would be for the interest of that 
part of the world; but at the same time it 
should be recollected, that that matter de- 
pended on circumstances, and that the 
subject was one which could not be dis- 
cussed until the House had such full infor. 
mation on the transaction as would enable 
them to form a correct judgment upon it. 
When the time arrived at which the rea- 
sonableness of these proceedings could be 
fairly discussed, and when the Government 
could, consistently with their duty, produce 
all the information that they possessed on 
the subject, he had no doubt whatever but 
that they would be able to show that they 
had not acted in this matter without due 
cause. At present, however, they all la- 
boured under a great disadvantage in dis- 
cussing the subject, as Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could not state, without injury to 
the public interests, what their justification 
was for the policy which they had pursued. 
Whenever this subject could be brought 
before their Lordships in such a manner as 
that the opinion of the House could be 
fairly pronounced upon it, then, he had no 
doubt that such a case would be made out 
as completely to justify all that the Go- 
vernment had done. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY said, 
that the second question of his noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley) had not yet been 
answered by any Member of ler Majesty’s 
Government. He begged therefore to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government a plain ques- 
tion in plain English, namely, was it in- 
tended that Admiral Parker should inter- 
fere with any expedition which His Nea- 
politan Majesty might at present attempt 
to send against his revolted subjects in the 
island of Sicily ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to decline giving an answer, on 
the ground that it would not be conducive 
to the public interest to do so. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


MR. LABOUCHERE’S LETTER TO THE 
IRISH MAGISTRACY. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, in 
moving that the Corn Markets (Ireland) 
Bill be read a Third Time, said, that he 
wished to take that opportunity of referring 
to a complaint made by a noble and learned 
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Lord not now present (Lord Brougham), 
some evenings ago, of a letter written by 
Mr. Labouchere when Secretary for Ire- 
land, in which it was alleged that he had 
announced to the people of Ireland their 
right to carry arms. He had since then 
had an opportunity of referring to that 
letter, and he felt justified now in stating 
that the noble and learned Lord had been 
misinformed about the purport of the letter 
in question. At the time the noble and 
learned Lord spoke, he (Lord Lansdowne) 
had only a very general recollection of the 
contents of that letter; but since then he 
had referred to the letter itself, and found 
that it was not at all liable to the censure 
which had been directed against it. He 
held a copy of the letter in his hand. He 
would not trouble their Lordships with 
reading it, unless their Lordships wished 
him to do so; but he would state that its 
object was to explain, for the information 
ofthe magistracy of Ireland, the law with 
respect to the carrying of arms; to show 
that, although the people had a perfect 
right to carry arms, they were not entitled 
to carry them for illegal objects; and to 
instruct the magistrates how to act in the 
ease of those who were found doing so. 
Undoubtedly, towards the’close of the let- 
ter there did occur a passage with respect 
to the right of the people to carry arms; 
but not in such a way as to intimate to 
the people of Ircland—that which they 
perfectly knew at the time—that it was 
their right to carry them for legal objects: 
but the aim of the whole paragraph was to 
convey to the magistrates of Ireland the 
assurance that Mr. Labouchere and the 
Government of Ireland were determined 
not to allow the right of carrying arms to 
be abused for illegal purposes; and that 
the magistrates might depend upon deriv- 
ing every assistance from the Government 
in preventing such an abuse of it. It was 
quite true, that some short time after that 
letter was published, a placard was stuck 
up in the streets of Dublin, containing a 
short extract from it, respecting the right 
of the people to carry arms—not only 
without giving the rest of the letter, but 
without giving the remaining words of the 
paragraph from which the extract was 
taken. At the top of the placard there 
was placed a representation of the arms of 
the Lord Lieutenant, with the view of giv- 
ing it the appearance of an official notifi- 
cation by order of his Excellency, that 
every Irishman had a right to carry arms, 
as if this had been a privilege manifestly 
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new, and notified for the first time to the 
Irish people! He hoped his right hon. 
Friend in those cireumstances would stand 
acquitted in the eyes of their Lordships, 
and in the eyes of the public, of having 
done so monstrous and foolish an act as to 
go out of his way for the purpose of telling 
the people of Ireland that they might carry 
arms. 


TITLES OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
PRELATES. 


Lorp REDESDALE rose to move— 


“ For a Copy of a Despatch, dated Downing- 
street, 20th November, 1847, relating to the Titles 
by which Prelates of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Colonies are in future to be addressed in 
all official Communigations.” 


The circular had been addressed by the 
noble Lord, he believed, to the Governors 
of the Australian Colonies, and he was in- 
duced to call their Lordships’ attention to 
it, in consequence of the erroneous im- 
pression to which it was calculated to give 
rise with regard to the proceedings of the 
Legislature on the subject to which it re- 
ferred, and because there was a feeling of 
delicacy entertained on the part of some in 
taking the oath of abjuration in that House 
and elsewhere, on account of a supposed 
alteration in the position in which this 
country stood towards the Pope and those 
who acknowledge obedience tohim. [The 
noble Lord read the despatch, which stated 
that his (Earl Grey’s) attention had been 
ealled by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to the fact of the Roman Catholic prelates 
in the colony not having their rank ac- 
knowledged in the same manner as in Ire- 
land, and that as the Legislature had in 
the Charitable Bequests Act formally re- 
cognised them, by allowing the Roman 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops to take 
rank immediately after the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Established Church, it 
was the desire of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the rule should be conformed to 
in future in all official communications ad- 
dressed by the Colonial Governors to Ro- 
man Catholic prelates.] There could be 
no doubt but that the letter had been writ- 
ten in great haste, and that the error was 
an unintentional one; but still the fact 
should be known, that in that Act there 
was not a single clause having the slightest 
reference whatever to Roman Catholic pre- 
lates and their position in Ireland, or in 
the colonies. The Act merely authorised 
the appointment of a Commission, to in- 


clude the Master of the Rolls, the Lord 
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Chief Baron, the Judge of the Prerogative 
Court, and ten other persons, five of whom 
were to be Roman Catholics. In the Com- 
mission two Roman Catholic Archbishops 
were placed next after the two Archbishops 
of the Established Church; but every one 
knew that the manner in which persons 
were placed on such occasions had no re- 
ference whatever to their rank. An in- 
stance of this was afforded in the Treasury, 
where the First Lord was often a com- 
moner, while junior Lords might be per- 
sons of much higher rank. The fact was, 
that if all the Protestants had been placed 
first on the Commission, and all the Roman 
Catholics last, it would be impossible for 
any of the latter ever to have a chance of 
occupying the chair at their meetings; and 
it was in order to make a fair distribution 
of the chance of filling the chair, that the 
arrangement of the names on the Commis- 
sion had been settled. This subject was 
one that had been scarcely sufficiently at- 
tended to. If the title of ‘‘ Grace’’ were 
to be given to Roman Catholic Archbishops 
in the colonies, where they had themselves 
no archbishops, it was clear that the Ro- 
man Catholic prelates would be able to 
take precedence of the Protestant bishops, 


and in fact of all other persons, as he 
doubted if even a Governor, who was not a 


viceroy, could have precedence. In this 
country Archbishops had precedence merely 
from their primacy. Thus the Primate of 
all England took preeedence of the Lord 
Chancellor; but the Lord Chancellor had 
precedence over the Primate of England. 
Again, if the rank of Roman Catholic pre- 
lates was to be allowed in all cases, he 
would wish to know what precedence would 
be given to a Cardinal or to a Legate, as 
there were no such titles in the Established 
Church; and yet the words in the despatch 
were, “‘ the rank to which their dignity in 
their own Church entitles them?” He 
thought that the noble Earl would see that 
there were points in that despatch which 
required reconsideration; and he begged, 
therefore, to move for its production in the 
words of his notice. 

Kart GREY said, there could be no 
possible objection to the production of the 
circular to which the noble Lord alluded. 
It was perfectly true that the Bequests 
Act did not expressly recognise the rank 
of Roman Catholie prelates; and that, in 
writing the despatch, he had undoubtedly 
taken somewhat hastily the expression 
used in the letter of his noble Friend the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to him on the 
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subject; but at the same time it should 
not be forgotten that since the Bequests 
Act the rank of the Roman Catholic pre. 
lates in Ireland had been recognised by the 
preceding as wellas by the present Go. 
vernment; and that the fact of their not 
having been recognised also in the colonies 
had given very great dissatisfaction, 
Therefore, though the language of the 
circular was, to a certain degree, inaccu- 
rate, it was at the same time substantially 
correct. In the Commission authorised 
by the Bequests Act, and which had been 
afterwards laid before Parliament, and not 
objected to, the titles of the two Roman 
Catholic Archbishops were distinctly recog. 
nised as ‘our trusty and well-beloved 
Archbishop Crolly,” and ‘‘ our trusty and 
well-beloved Archbishop Danicl Murray.” 
But further than that, he found their rank 
distinetly introduced into an Act of Par. 
liament, and though it was a private Act, 
still it was no less an Act of the Legis- 
lature on that account. In the Dublin 
Cemeteries Act, he found a Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishop styled ‘‘ The Most Reve- 
rend Archbishop Murray;”’ and in thesame 
Act, which was passed in 1846, Dr. Mur 
ray was styled ‘* His Giace.”’ It should 
be recollected, besides, that the despatch 
did not give a rank, but merely recognised 
a rank already recognised by law. He 
believed it was an unfortunate circumstance 
that the title of “‘my Lord”’ should be 
given to bishops, either of their own or of 
the Roman Catholic Church. He believed 
that the title was first given to them as 
Peers in Parliament; and it was well 
known that in Scotland the bishops had 
never assumed that title. In some colo- 
nies the English Church was no more es- 
tablished than the Roman Catholic; and in 
many of the colonies the Roman Catholics 
formed the great majority of the popula- 
tion, as, for instance, in the Mauritius; and 
it appeared to him that it would be con- 
trary to all justice and reason that in such 
cases the title accorded to the prelates of 
the one religion, should not be given also to 
those the other. As he said before, how- 
ever, the despatch did not confer a rank, 
but merely recognised a rank already ad- 
mitted. He was convinced that the re 
cognition of the Roman Catholic prelates 
in the colonies, was a measure consistent 
with sound policy, Ile did not know that 
he had any farther observations to offer, 
except to say that he was not aware that 
any complaint had been made, or that any 
difficulty had arisen on this subject. 
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Lorp STANLEY said, he thought the 
noble Earl would have taken a better course 
ifhe had frankly and distinctly admitted 
that the despatch was+ founded in error. 
The noble Earl had misrepresented in his 
despatch—unintentionally no doubt—that 
“the Act of Parliament had recognised 
therank of Roman Catholic prelates,” and 
in the next place, that “‘ it was the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to conform to 
the rule laid down by the Legislature.” 
Now, the fact was, that no such acknow- 
ledgment had been made, and no such rule 
laid down. There was no justification 
either in the Act of Parliament, or in the 
Commission, for the statement made by 
the noble Earl in his despatch. There was 
not one word in the Act with regard to 
‘he prelates of the Roman Catholic Church, 
nor a word in the Commission about pre- 
cedence to be given to them. Her Ma- 


jesty, in the exercise of the prerogative 


which undoubtedly belonged to her, gave 
precedence in her letters to certain prelates 
of the Roman Catholic Church, but to none 
others; and even these took no rank what- 
ever out of the doors of that Commission; 
while either in or out of the doors of the 
Commission, no other Roman Catholic 
prelate whatever could have the slightest 
precedence or position with regard to rank. 
The two allegations of the noble Lord, 
therefore, fell to the ground; and the real 
motive for placing the two Roman Catho- 
lie prelates in that position in the Commis- 
sion had been truly stated by his noble 
Friend behind him. They were placed 
there, not because they were prelates, but 
because they were Roman Catholic Com- 
missioners, and because Her Majesty 
wished to give to the Commissioners of 
both persuasions an equal chance of pre- 
siding at their meetings. 
Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned. 


ams ~_— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 8, 1848. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Bitts.—1° Boroughs Incorporation ; 
Legacies to Charitable Institutions. 

2 Westminster Improvements. 

Reported.—Churches ; Proclamations on Fines, Court of 
Common Pleas; Poor Law Union Charges (No. 2). 

3 and passed :—Turnpike Roads (Ireland); Canada Go- 
vernment; Militia Ballots Suspension. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Colonel Dunne, from the 
Grand Jury of the County of Westmeath, for the Parlia- 
ment to Assemble Periodically in Ireland.—By Mr. Wil- 
son Patten, from Inhabitants of Patterdale, Westmore- 
land, for a Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By 
Mr. Barkly, from Members of the Acting Committee of 
West India Planters and Merchants, to take the State of 
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the West India Colonies ‘into Consideration.—From the 
Commissioners for the Improvement of the Township of 
Rathmines, adjoining the City of Dublin, in favour of 
the Dublin Police Bill.—By Sir William Somerville, from 
Drogheda, respecting the Suppression of Stations on the 
Dublin and Drogheda Railway.—By Captain Archdall, 
from the Parish of Lisnaskea, County of Fermanagh, 
for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with the 
Church Education Society (Ireland)—By Mr. Bright, 
from John Hooper, for Inquiry into his Case.—By Cap- 
tain Archdall, from the Grand Jury of the County of 
Fermanagh, for Inquiry into the Working of the Poor 
Law (Ireland).—By Mr. Bright, from the Board of 
Guardians of the Bury Union, Lancashire, for an Alte- 
ration of the Poor Law Union Charges Bill—By Mr. 
Forbes, from the Presbytery of Dunblane, Perthshire, 
against the Registering Births, &e. (Scotland) Bill—By 
Mr. Cubitt, from the Irish Society, against the Renew- 
able Leasehold Conversion (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. An- 
derson, from Landholders, and Others, of Shetland, for 
Appropriating a Portion of the Revenues of a Certain 
Estate in Shetland, towards the Making of Roads, 


ARREST OF MR, W. S. O’BRIEN, 


Mr. SPEAKER, on taking the chair 
said; I have to inform the House that I 
have received a letter from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, dated the 6th of August, 
to the following effect :— 

“ Sir—It is my painful duty to inform you, that 
Mr. William Smith O’Brien, 2 Member of the 
Ilouse of Commons, was yesterday arrested at 
Thurles on a charge of Treason, and is now in 
the jail of Kilmainham.—I have the honour 
to be, &e. “* CLARENDON,” 


POOR LAW UNION CIIARGES (No. 2) 
BILL. 


On the question that the Report be re- 
ceived, 

Mr. Auperman SIDNEY called the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman again 
to the extent of vagraucy, which required 
greater means than were in existence in 
order to check it, in the city of London. 
In Leeds, the amount of poor-rate had 
doubled within the last three years; and 
in London, the number of vagrant poor re- 
lieved in 1839 was 396, and in 1847 it 
amounted to no less than 41,743. In the 
instructions there seemed to be a desire to 
refuse relief to vagrants unless provided 
with a pass; but humanity and justice re- 
quired some provision for them. A man, 
because he was a vagrant, must not be left 
to starve. In most workhouses, however, 
there was not sufficient accommodation for 
them. 

Mr. BULLER said, if a policeman were 
employed, he would know better how to 
discriminate between real and pretended 
destitution. Ue did not consider that the 
instructions would justify any person in ab- 
solutely refusing relief. The city of Lon- 
don might avail itself of the Poor Law Act 
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of 1844, though he did not blame them for 
not doing so. 

Mr. C. LEWIS, having had some ex- 
perience in the execution of the Vagrancy 
Act, could affirm that the provisions of the 
existing Act were sufficiently stringent; it 
would be difficult to increase their strin- 
gency. But there was an unwillingness on 
the part of magistrates in the metropolis 
and throughout the country to give effect 
to the provisions of the Act; and there 
was likewise a difficulty in obtaining evi- 
deuce as to an act of vagrancy. 

Bill reported. Amendments made. 

Bill to be read a third time. 


POOR LAW UNION DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

On the question that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee, 

Sir H. WILLOUGHBY had hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Buller) would have thought it neces- 
sary to explain the details of the measure 
which they were now called upon to con- 
sider in Committee. It was of course im- 
possible to deny that, with reference to the 
objects of the Bill, some very important 
regulations were necessary. It was ne- 
cessary that a competent education should 


be given to a very large class of the com- 


munity. With reference to this matter, 
there had been presented to the House 
some time since a petition from the Ashton 
union, in which the petitioners assumed, 
he believed upon good grounds, that by 
the recent legislation on this subject the 
parochial burdens had been increased. 
They stated that the children in work- 
houses were better educated than the chil- 
dren of the labouring classes and those of 
mechanies, who were brought up out of the 
workhouses; that they were kept at school 
till the age of 16, when they were too old 
to learn any useful art. The petitioners 
complained that parents and children were 
separated; that widows and orphans were 
never allowed to meet; and that there 
were other grievous faults in the system. 
According to the present Bill it was pro- 
vided that the educational district should 
extend to distances of fifteen miles; this 
was a penal exile, by means of which the 
poor children were separated from their 
friends and connexions. It was objection- 
able, as tending to centralisation, and to 
the inercase of Government patronage. 
Further, they must all agree that religious 
instruction was essential to the poor; but 
by the proposed system religious freedom 
could not exist. The poor-rates were at 
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present excessively burdened, and he re. 
gretted to observe that this was the third 
instance in which it was attempted to fasten 
great charges upon those rates. Those 
additional charges were for the purpose of 
defraying expenses which had no neces. 
sary connexion with the relief of the poor, 
The highways were, to some extent, 
charged upon those rates, and so were 
vagrants. Hon. Members could not have 
forgotten that in the year 1844 an Aet 
was passed enabling the Poor Law Com- 
missioners to establish district schools; but 
since this it was to be observed that 9 
great change had taken place in the con- 
dition of the people, as well in towns as in 
the rural districts. A great change had 
been effected in the condition of those who 
were employed in the cultivation of the 
soil by the unrestricted admission of fo- 
reign corn. The Government laid it down 
as a principle that the necessaries of life 
must be procured at the lowest possible 
rate of payment; upon what principle of 
justice, then, were they prepared to lay on 
an additional charge in the shape of poor 
rates? He knew that many hon. Mem- 
bers might urge that the expense now pro- 
posed was only a matter of small amount, 
but he did not take that view of the sub- 
ject. Under the provisions of the Bill now 
before them, the Poor Law Commissioners 
possessed authority to appoint school dis- 
tricts, which gave them the means of ex- 
ercising a great extension of power; and 
over the expenses which they incurred 
there was no control; no owner or rate- 
payer could object to any purchase that 
the Commissioners might make, or to any 
lease that they might take. In his opinion 
there was nothing more calculated than 
that was to render the whole Commission 
odious to all the people, who naturally 
viewed with great alarm any addition to 
the poor-rates. 

Mr. BULLER was much obliged to his 
hon. Friend for affording him that oppor- 
tunity of explaining the principle and some 
of the details of the measure which he 
then proposed to bring under the notice of 
the House. 1t seemed to him that his 
hon. Friend laboured under some misap- 
prehension as to the precise nature of the 
Bill, and he should gladly set him right 
regarding those points upon which he 
seemed to have received incorrect informa- 
tion. He hoped, in the first place, that 
the [louse would do him the justice to be- 
lieve that, at the present period of the 
Session, he should not have ventured to 
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bring forward any proposition having for 
its object the imposition of a new charge 
upon the country, By the Bill then be- 
fore them the weight of the poor-rates 
would not in any degree be increased ; 
and his belief was, that the effect of 
the Bill, so far from augmenting those 
burdens, would have a tendency to di- 
minish them, by leading to an economical 
and wise expenditure. Antecedent to 
the Act which was passed in 1844, the 
children of the poor were taken into the 
workhouse, and therefore remained no 
longer under the care of their parents. 
Nothing, then, could be more obvious than 
that it became the duty of the Govern- 
ment or the Legislature to see that chil- 
dren so circumstanced were not brought up 
in utter ignorance; and it was most fitting 
that decent and sufficient education should 
be provided for them. Those children 
were thus removed from ordinary in- 
fluences —- from the ordinary industrial 
teaching, from the example and influence 
of a home; and the Legislature was there- 
fore bound to take care that the children 
suffered as little as possible from the evil 
which those causes were calculated to ge- 
nerate. It was the duty of Parliament to 


see that the system of workhouse educa- 
tion did not result in keeping up a 


constant supply of paupers. Under the 
existing system too many of those brought 
up in the workhouse were marked by 
a tendency to regard the workhouse as 
their natural and proper home—the free 
life of the country was not associated 
in their minds with any feelings of en- 
joyment or independence. They had 
been accustomed to the workhouse from 
their earliest infancy, and they never 
had known anything better; they were ac- 
customed to the confinement of the work- 
house, and when they became adults there 
was nothing to deter them from entering 
it. As the law previously stood, the unions 
were bound to provide for those schools 
masters and mistresses, and the expense of 
those teachers was defrayed out of the 
rates. In the year 1844 the evils to 
which he referred had already struck the 
mind of Parliament very forcibly. They 
then determined that it might be neces- 
sary to incur a larger expense for the pur- 
pose of providing masters and mistresses; 
that expense was for the first time under- 
taken by the eountry, and has since been 
defrayed out of the Consolidated Fund : 
and it was deemed a more economical plan 
than had hitherto been adopted to have a 
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common workhouse for the children of se- 
veral unions—in other words, to form a 
district workhouse or place of instruction 
for the children of the poor, with a master 
and mistress for each. Now, though he 
should be entitled to form such districts, 
he had no power to go any further. The 
machinery was quite voluntary on the part 
of the union. He could not compel any 
union to carry a plan of that nature into 
effect, nor could he impose on them a single 
farthing in the shape of rates, neither 
could he cause the expenditure of any 
funds. Further, he did not propose by the 
Bill then before the House to extend in 
any respect his own powers; for the whole 
expenditure under the Bill was to be car- 
ried on by the guardians. The guardians 
were to be chosen by the ratepayers, and 
thus, in effect, the expenditure would be in 
the hands of those who contributed the 
funds. In the first instanee it had been 
determined that no part of any union 
should be of greater extent than fifteen 
miles; the effect of that arrangement was 
to limit the operation of the Bill to the 
metropolis, where alone there were unions 
sufficiently populous to permit such an 
arrangement; secondly, the expense of 
the building was not to exceed one- 
fifth of the whole annual expenditure 
of the district in the way of poor- 
rates; the third limitation was that the 
consent of the parents became necessary. 
To the present Bill there was certainly no 
objection on the score of expense, for he 
did not possess the power of forcing the 
guardians to incur any expense whatever. 
With regard to the removal of children 
from under parochial care, he begged to 
remind the House that many of them had 
no parents, or were deserted by their pa- 
rents. In the first place, there were 
10,000 of those children illegitimate ; 
5,000 of them belonged to parents who 
were not in the workhouse, a certain pro- 
portion to widows who were in the work- 
house, and a certain other proportion to 
those who were—some to widowers in and 
some to widowers out of the workhouse, 
some who had lost one parent, and some 
who had lost both; some whose fathers, 
and some whose mothers, were labouring 
under mental or bodily disease. 4,502 
were the children of ablebodied parents 
who were in the workhouse, and the total 
number of children to whom this system of 
education was applied amounted to 51,237. 
Of that number there certainly were not 
above 11,000 who ought to be with their 
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parents. In the Rotherham union the place 
of education had not been found sufficient; 
they wished to make an addition to the work- 
house for that purpose, but they found it 
would be much less expensive that two or 
three unions should be formed into one 
district for the purposes of education, than 
that they should have separate schools in 
each union, or even that they should limit 
the district to fifteen miles. This evil was 
felt in Rotherham; but it was also felt in 
other unions throughout different parts of 
Hampshire, Berkshire, and other unions. 
The evil of overcrowding the workhouses 
was found to be an evil of the most seri- 
ous magnitude, and deeply prejudicial to 
the morals of the poor. He saw no rea- 
son why the supposed interests or feelings 
of the parishes should stand in the way of 
® general arrangement so obviously useful 
as that which was then proposed. He 
hoped it would not be supposed that, in 
this matter, he in any degree disregarded 
the feelings of the people in introducing a 
measure of this nature; he hoped, also, he 
should receive credit for being persuaded 
that the welfare of the children themselves 
ought to be the paramount consideration. 
That many of them were kept away from 


their parents must prove not only no loss, 
but a very great gain, for the great mass 
of the parents of such children were them- 


selves confirmed paupers. Besides that, 
in all the workhouses it was felt to be a 
great difficulty to prevent communication 
between the children and the worst class 
of paupers. This was felt to be particu- 
larly the case with respect to the class of 
ablebodied women, whose example was in 
every respect the worst that could be pre- 
sented to young persons. Even if they 
were sent amongst those women merely 
for the purpose of acquiring some know- 
ledge of domestic matters, such as clean- 
ing a house or washing linen, that might 
be corrupting and contaminating. He had 
not long since received a letter from a 
clergyman at Penzance, describing the 
state of that union. It was, he believed, 
the least pauperised union south of the 
Trent, the rates being only 10d. in the 
pound; but the fate of the girls brought up 
in the union workhouse was most deplorable. 
They were kept in tolerably good order 
till they reached the age of 16, when they 
were sent in amongst the women; and the 
account then given of them and their con- 
duct was most distressing. In Falmouth, 
where the state of the people was gene- 
rally much less satisfactory, and where the 
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rates were 2s. 3d. in the pound, the condi. 
tion of the children, however, was much 
more satisfactory, simply from the circum. 
stance of their being all brought up in 
school apart from the workhouse. He 
had a letter from a Quaker lady, de. 
scriptive of the state of the girls in that 
school. While retained in the school, 
they were docile, cleanly, of neat habits, 
and perfectly honest; the mistress under 
whose care they were educated confided in 
them, leaving them free access to places 
where money was kept. Many of them 
went out as servants, and acquired good 
characters; but those who went into the 
workhouse were often irrecoverably cor. 
rupted. He might refer to two instances 
where this system of education worked 
well, and with respect to which every hon, 
Member had an opportunity of judging for 
himself of its good effects. He alluded to 
Mr. Aubin’s school at Norwood, and the 
school where the children of the Lambeth 
union were kept. When they talked of 
education, they sometimes thought too 
much of the learning that could be put 
into the heads of children out of books of 
ordinary instruction; but he thought that 
the great thing, after all, was, to teach 
them the elements of those kinds of indus- 
try which they might exercise in after life. 
When they had but a small school, con- 
sisting, perhaps, of only fourteen children, 
it was impossible, on account of the ex- 
pense and other reasons, to establish such 
a system; but in such schools as the one 
at Norwood, where large numbers of chil- 
dren were assembled, they could be elassi- 
fied; some boys might be taught tailoring, 
some bootmaking, or various other oceu- 
pations, and on the coast it would be pos- 
sible to bring some up as sailors; and in 
one or two instances the latter species of 
instruction had been afforded. Having ex- 
plained the objeets of the Bill, he trusted 
that the House would now allow it to be 
considered in Committee. 

Sir W. JOLLIFFE thought they were 
now debating as important a measure as 
Parliament could be called on to discuss. 
He agreed in a great deal of what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, in 
the course of the lucid exposition he had 
made. He, however, thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman had failed in showing 
—although the measure was described as 
& permissive one—that the country was 
not going to incur an enormous expense on 
account of it; and, though he gave the 
right hon, Gentleman credit for the kind and 
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charitable feeling which had induced him 
to propose the measure, the right hon. 
Gentleman had failed to convinee him that 
the mode of carrying out the object was 
desirable. The main object was to re- 
move the children from evil influences; and 
if the removal from those workhouses of 
the ablebodied women’s ward could be ef- 
fected, the principal object in view would 
be accomplished, and at one-twentieth of 
the cost likely to be incurred by the pro- 

sed scheme. All these inconveniences 
might be avoided by providing for the 
class of women adverted to some asylums 
throughout the country, where, instead 
of corrupting others, they might have a 
chance of reforming themselves; and some 
of them who were anxious to amend their 
lives might with advantage be sent out to 
our colonies. However, he hailed the pre- 
sent measure with satisfaction for one rea- 
son, inasmuch as it showed that the autho- 
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rid of under the proposed system. What 
was to be done if a person went into the 
workhouse casually, for a month or so, 
with four or five children? Were those 
four or five children to be carried forty or 
| fifty miles off to a district school? or for 
these contingencies was it intended to con- 
tinue the expenses of a schoolmaster in 
the workhouse? The more the measure 
was examined, the more difficulty would 
be found in dealing with it at that period 
of the Session; and he therefore hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
sent to postpone it till the commencement 
of another Session, when there would be 
time to consider deliberately a subject of 
this magnitude. 

Viscount EBRINGTON had hoped that 
the principle of the Bill would have re- 
ceived the assent of the House, and that 
| the details of the measure would now have 
| been considered in Committee. The ex- 


Legacy Duties. 





rities of the Poor Law Commission were | pense expected to be incurred under this 
alive to the evil arising from the presence | Bill excited alarm; but surely the House 
in the workhouses of the class of women | must be aware of the great expense at pre- 
he had adverted to. | sent incurred by providing for the separate 
Mr. HENLEY thought that the speeches | classification of small bodies of children all 
of the right hon. Gentleman and hon. Ba- | over the country, which expense would be 
ronet must have convinced everybody that | lessened by their assembling together in 
they were now dealing with a much larger larger numbers. With regard to the re- 
subject than at first blush might have been ligious instruction of children in the schools 
supposed. He conceived that what had to be established under this Bill, reference 
fallen from the two hon. Gentlemen consti- | was made in the Bill to the provisions of 


tuted a most complete condemnation of the | 


workhouse system, which had brought 


about sueh a state of things that it was| 


said that no young person could be in the 
workhouse without a certainty of being 


ruined. Would, then, the proposed mea- | 
The right | 


sure remedy that great evil ¢ 
hon. Gentleman might refer to the school 


at Norwood, and say that that was a large | 


school, and that there the system worked 


well; but there, it must be recollected, | 


the children were not placed at a dis- 


tance from their friends; they were not. 
removed, as they might perhaps be un-| 


der the proposed system, as far as thirty 
or forty miles from their friends. 
an arrangement might be all very well in a 
limited district of fifteen miles; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman amalgamated with 
other unions districts where Dissent prevail- 
ed, how would he deal with that state of 
things? The right hon. Gentleman said that 
at present in the workhouses the parents were 


separated from the children; but it must, 
be remembered that in case of illness the | 


mother had access to her children directly. 
This arrangement would be entirely got 


the former Poor Law Act; and he did not 
think it necessary to introduce any new 
provisions on the subject. It was provided 
/under the present law that chaplains of 
_the Established Chureh should be appoint- 
ed to workhouses, with the consent of the 
bishops of the respective dioceses in which 
such workhouses were situated; and it was 
enacted, with respect to Dissenters, that 
no rules or regulations of the Commission- 
ers should oblige any inmate of the work- 
houses or schools to attend any religious 
service to which he entertained an objec- 
tion; and that no child should be taught 


|any creed which was objected to by his 
Such | 


parents or next of kin. 
Committee postponed. 


LEGACY DUTIES. 

Mr. RAPHAEL rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to exempt from 
legacy duties all charitable bequests, not 
to private individuals, but to public bodies. 
His main object in coming into Parliament 
was to introduce this Bill; and if it should 


be carried, he would then accept the Chil- 
tern Hundreds. 


He implored Her Majes- 
2R2 
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ty’s Government, on his bended knees, to 
pass this measure. He could assure the 
noble Lord that in doing so he would im- 
mortalise himself. The sum at present 
raised from the duty on legacies to chari- 
ties did not exceed 15,000. per annum; 
and he asked the Government if, for such 
a paltry sum as that, a country like Great 
Britain ought to maintain such an im- 
ost. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR, in seconding 
the Motion, called upon the Government to 
allow the Bill to pass. The legacy duties 
in a great many instances were the means 
of preventing the full development of some 
of our finest institutions. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that if he consented to the 
remission of one duty because it was small, 
he would be called upon to give up others 
on the same ground. He had already this 
year given up the copper duty. He highly 
appreciated his hon. Friend’s motives in 
bringing the subject forward; but he could 
not consent to the concession that was de- 
manded, He doubted if his hon. Friend 
had not underrated the amount when he 
fixed it at 15,000/.; but whether the sum 
was small or large, while the income was 
less than the expenditure it was not a time 
to ask him to forego any revenue whatever. 
After all, a very large portion of these 
charities were of a very absurd character; 
and those parties who left money to them 
could also easily leave money to pay the 
legacy duty. Some of the charities were 
not only ridiculous in themselves, but per- 
haps were prejudicial to the public inter- 
est. He would not object to his hon. 
Friend laying his Bill on the table; but it 
must not be inferred from that that he 
would at all support it. His hon. Friend 
had given one very strong reason for the 
opposition of the Government to the Bill, 
and that was, his announcement respect- 
ing the Chiltern Hundreds. On that ac- 
count he should oppose the Bill, rather than 
run the risk of losing his hon. Friend’s 
support to the Government. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: I entirely join 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his condemnation of those who lavishly 
throw away the public money when the 
revenue does not meet the expenditure. 
But I take leave to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he does not think 15,0007. 
a year, or even 50,0001. a year (if it be 
50,0007. a year), would have been better 
bestowed in the relief of charitable be- 
quests from this tax, than 50,0000. flung 
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away upon the remission of copper duties 
—where the tax levied did not exceed six 
per cent ad valorem, and this, too, upon 
the productions of foreign countries, [ 
also take leave to ask him whether he 
does not think 15,0007. a year raised upon 
the charities of this country would be bet- 
ter spared from the revenue, than the 
40,000 or 45,0007. which had been re. 
mitted upon the corn duties, in violation 
of the law, end without asking the consent 
or advice of Parliament, when Parliament 
was sitting? I think it comes with an ill 
grace from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who, without asking the consent of 
Parliament, has this year remitted corn 
duties to the extent of 40,0002. or 
50,0007. in violation of the law, to get 
up and lecture the hon. Member for St. 
Albans for asking so umreasonable a 
thing as a remission of 15,0001. when 
the revenue does not equal the expen- 
diture, although that tax operates as a 
great discouragement to benevolent indi- 
viduals who might be disposed to be- 
queath money to the charitable institu- 
tions of this country. 

Sir R. PEEL would not, .by supporting 
this Bill, commit himself to the principle 
that they should encourage parties to neg- 
lect the claims of their families in favour 
of public charities. The first duty of a 
man was to provide for his own family. 
He did not say that there might not be 
circumstances in which it might be proper 
for an individual to slight those claims and 
prefer those of public charity; but speak- 
ing generally, the provision a man made 
for his own family was a very unostenta- 
tious and unobtrusive thing, and he did 
not often get much credit for it; but it 
might gratify his vanity to be advertised 
in the public newspapers as a person who 
had given 10,000J. to a public charity. If 
these were his motives, he (Sir R. Peel) 
should not encourage him in them. He 
hoped they should not be committed to 
this principle, by acquiescing in the first 
reading of this Bill. Why, he had known 
public institutions left by will, and he had 
seen the descendants of those who left 
them receiving 100. from the royal bounty, 
because their parents thought to gratify 
their vanity by presenting to the public 
what should have constituted the sources 
of their subsistence. He had seen the 
descendants of such men come to the pub- 
lie treasury, saying that they hoped the 
royal bounty would be exercised in their 
favour, as they had been ruined by the 
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misplaced generosity of their own rela- 
tives. 
Leave given. 


THE BALLOT. 

Mr. HENRY BERKELEY: Sir, if 
after the powerful way in which Mr. Grote 
pressed this question on the attention of 
the House of Commons in 1836 and 1839; 
and if, after the able way in which it was 
treated by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Ward), in 1842, I could 
hope to make any impression, I might 
justly be accused of presumption. Indeed, 
Sir, I have no such hope; but having 
served under Mr. Grote, and having fol- 
lowed the able leading of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield, being sincere in 
my belief of the necessity of the measure, 
I venture once more with feeble, perhaps, 
but certainly with willing hand, to unfurl 
the banner of our cause, and, pointing to 
the words of Cicero emblazoned upon it as 
our motto, Tabella vindex tacite libertatis, 
I have full confidence that there are those 
present among my hon. Friends who will 
rush to the rescue, and supply that ability 
in its defence which my zeal may lack. 
Sir, I cannot but think that the ballot isin 
the category of those important questions 
which have finally triumphed less from the 
exertion of individual ability than the im- 
provement of public opinion; and since the 
Reform Bill, the march of civil and reli- 
gious liberty has been so rapidly progres- 
sive—and ever since 1842, when last a 
similar Motion was before the House,ques- 
tions of so bold and decisive a character 
have triumphed—that the ballot appears 
by comparison a reform of an ordinary de- 
scription. In the year 1710, a Bill 
brought in by Wharton, to enable electors 


to vote by ballot, passed the House of | 


Commons; but being opposed in the House 
of Lords by Godolphin, it was thrown out. 
Thus, at least, we have a precedent for 
the adoption of the present measure; and 
when we reflect that but a few months 
have passed since the noble Lord the late 
advocate of an eight shillings duty on im- 
ported corn, and the right hon. Baronet 
the late advocate of the sliding-scale, 
shook hands across the table of this House 
and agreed that there should be no duty 
at all, I see no reason to despair of those 
two great political leaders recanting their 
former errors—for errors we held them to 
be—and, giving their united support to this 
measure, enable us once more to carry it 
through the House of Commons. Sir, it 
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has always appeared to me, from the hear- 
ing and perusal of the debates on the bal- 
lot, that the arguments have been most 
remarkably on the opposite side to the ma- 
jorities. When my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield last brought forward the 
question, I had the honour of seconding 
his Motion, and then my task was compa- 
ratively easy. I endeaveured to be the 
humble demonstrator of his excellent lec- 
ture, and to supply, explain, and point out 
| instances to exemplify his able arguments. 
One insurmountable difficulty now presents 
itself—the impossibility of saying any- 
thing which has not been previously said, 
and better said. Under this impression, 
| then, it seems to me to be my best course 
—and one, I hope, which may meet with 
the approbation of the House—to assume, 
at once, that our case has been well ahd 
fully laid before the country, and instead 
of treating its merits theoretically, I shall 
rather endeavour to meet those objections 
which have been most recently put upon 
record, and which still seem to be relied 
on. The points insisted upon by the op- 
ponents of the measure appear to be these: 
they consider that secret voting would be 
an innovation upon the present electoral 
system. They deny that it would prevent 
bribery, while they admit it to be a remedy 
for intimidation. They pretend that vot- 
ing by ballot does not insure secret voting. 
They lay stress on the unmanliness of se- 
eret voting, and on its un-English and cow- 
_ardly character. They denounce the bal- 
| lot box as likely to injure the due influence 
of property; and, lastly, they accuse se- 
| ereey in voting of having a tendency to 
| produce lying, deceit, and immorality. 
, With these points severally, I shall at- 
| tempt to deal. Firstly, then, Sir, for inno- 
vation on our electoral system. We deny 
it to be so, and we assert that when the 
franchise became the law of the land, it 
was originally uncontrolled, and nobody in- 
terfered with its free exercise; but as 
times changed, and men grasped at politi- 
eal power, corruption and intimidation 
crept in, and forced from the poor and 
humble the control of their own opinions, 
and invested that control in the rich and 
powerful; therefore, when we ask for the 
ballot, we seek to make no innovation on 
the electoral system, but institute a mea- 
sure for its protection and preservation—a 
measure strictly conservative; by granting 
it to the people you conserve for them a 
great national privilege; so at least it has 
been termed by Lord Chief Justice Holt :— 
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“It is a great privilege,” that learned autho-| speculations. Sir, there are those who as. 
ind | 


rity says, “to choose such persons as are to bey sert that small constituencies would be 
scmndogreattcts demeaes reel ens gm uae | rented by agents, who would, under the 


system of the ballot, make themselves 
That great privilege, then, I would conserve answerable for the return of the Member, 
to the people which they now possess only My reply is, without admitting or denying 
in name, and the nominal possession of the fact, that if it were so, the evil would 
which is to thousands a source of evil, re-| not exist in large constituencies, especially 
plete with mortification, profligacy, and in counties; and the good achieved in the 
disgrace. Give the people the ballot, and latter, would compensate for the evil in 
you convert the franchise from a mere de- the former: indeed to make small consti- 
lusion—a nominis umbra—an unreal mock- | tuencies worse than they are is scarcely 
ery, into a substantial and important right. | possible; but, admitting the worst, the 
At present, when you tell the people that attention of the country and the Legis. 
they have the right to elect their repre- lature would soon be attracted to the 
sentatives, like the equivocating fiend of evil, and representation would in the end 
the poet, you ‘‘ keep the promise to the be more justly squared to the popula. 
ear, but break it to the hope.’’ So much tion. I come now, Sir, to the charge 
for the charge of innovation on our elec-| that the ballot does not insure secret 
toral system. Next, as to the assertion voting. If it secure secreey for clubs, 
that bribery will not be prevented. That why not for constituencies ? Oh! but they 
point has been insisted upon, but it ap- say, in America it is well known how men 
pears to me to be unsupported by argu- vote. The hon. Member for Middlesex 
ment. Will any man in his senses pay for (Mr. Osborne) gave a complete answer to 
an article in the way of trade, the deli- that weak argument during the debate on 
very of which is uncertain? Will any the Motion of the hon. Member for Mon- 
man go into a shop, and for ready money trose (Mr. Hume) on the subject of the 
purchase a bale of goods, if there were a franchise—namely, that the Americans 
chance that the shopkeeper, instead of had no motive for keeping their votes 
sending that bale of goods home, should seeret; to this I beg to add that as the 
sell it to some other customer? Will Americans are not honoured with the law 
sums of money be invested in an uncer- of primogeniture, nor yet blessed with the 
tainty? Will a market so constituted law of entail, so property is more diffused, 
thrive? Take Yarmouth as a specimen of and tyranny more searce there than in 
such a market. We have had the picture England. Man cannot there, as he ean 
well laid before us by the late Committee here, trample upon the political rights of 
sitting on the Yarmouth Election. We his fellow-man by dint of wealth and po- 
saw there candidates, or their agents, at a sition. The Americans do not need the 
table, with bowls full of sovereigns before ballot—they have it; we most grievously 
them; voters, walking in at one door, and require it—we have it not. Next, as to 
being helped from those golden reservoirs, the unmanliness of secret vating, its un- 
walking out by another door, having sold English and cowardly nature. I think 
their votes; and they voted, doubtlessly, for | reference to our clubs furnishes a direet 
value received. Now, with the unblushing, | answer to this; but the analogy between 
cool, profligacy of Yarmouth electors so club practice and borough practice being 
conspicuous, would any candidate in his | denied, I crave permission to attempt to 
senses trust a Yarmouth voter's word ? | show their complete identity. Turn, then, 
Or if the ballot-box were in vogue, would | to those splendid mansions—the club- 
any speculator negotiate with such a/| houses of this metropolis. There are as- 
character for his vote, when there would | sembled valour, learning, birth, and wealth, 
be no certainty of knowing how the fellow |—one and all seek protection from the 
voted; whether he voted at all, whether ballot-box. From what do they seek pro- 
he voted for you, his first purchaser, or,| tection? From ill-will, enmity, strife, 
allured by more money, voted for your op-| nay, bloodshed, the probable results of 
ponent? I hardly think the Duke of| open voting. Nobody can justly charge 
Richmond would carry on his monetary | the members of those clubs with unman- 
operations in such a market; or that the | liness. Those clubs are composed of manly 
colossal dealer in contraband votes, Mr. Englishmen. Scores of Members of both 
Attwood, would consider Harwich, or,| Houses of Parliament are members of 
Lyme Regis, sufficiently certain for his | those clubs. One and all seck protection 
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from the ballot. From whom do they 
seek protection? Why, from the bully, 
and, if I may venture to bring the cha- 
racter on this stage, from the Sir Lucius 
0’Trigger of society—a man who would 
consider your refusal to admit him to 
your society a ‘‘ very pretty quarrel as 
it stands;’’ but let me ask, since there 
is a bully im society, is there not a 
bully in polities, from whom the elector 
has an equal right to claim protection ? 
An equal right! a much greater right; 
and why? The bully of society at least 
meets you on equal terms; if he endan- 
gers your life, he imperils his own; he 
allows you fair play and equal arms. 
Not so with the bully of polities. He 
eschews equal arms, and denies you fair 
play. No risk does he incur, his victim 
records his vote, and, with it, records his 
ruin, The political ruffian destroys not 
life, but the means of life: where is the 
difference ? 

“ You take my house, when you do take the prop 


That doth sustain my house: you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 


If the victim be a tradesman, let him look 
to the loss of custom and credit; if a tenant, 
let him expect ejectment; if a servant, let 


him hope for nothing but dismissal. I ac- 
cuse you not of unmanliness in seeking the 
protection of the ballot; but I retort the 
charge upon you when you deny it to your 
less powerful neighbour. I next turn to 
the objection that the ballot-box would 
destroy the due influence of property. To 
meet that objection, with the permission 
of the House, I must quote the eloquent 
and convincing words of Mr. Grote, which 
it seems convenient to the opponents of 
the ballot to forget :— 


“Gentlemen tell me that the ballot will be 
fatal to what they call the legitimate influence 
of property. Now, Sir, I deny this assertion 
point blank, in any defensible meaning which 
the words ‘ legitimate influence’ can be made 
to bear—in any meaning of the words, which a 
patriot or a freeman can acknowledge. _I assert 
fearlessly, that under a system of secret voting, 
the legitimate influence of property will be pre- 
served unimpaired; nay, more, that it will be 
even exalted beyond what it is at present. There 
is only one species of infil which the ballot 
will withdraw from a rich man : it will take away 
the power of rewarding or punishing electors ac- 
cording to the manner in which they vote. Now, 
Sir, I would ask, and I hope the question will be 
plainly answered, whether it be really this power 
of rewarding or punishing electors which Gentle- 
men mean when they talk of the legitimate in- 
fluence of property ? Does the House intend to 
recognise in any one citizen of this community, 
Peer, or Commoner, titled, or untitled, a legitimate 





authority to reward or punish electors for their 
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votes ? If we do, Sir, the sooner in all consist- 
eney we repeal our statutes against bribery, the 
better ; the sooner we drop the farce of affecting 
to condemn intimidation, the better. For what is 
this privilege of giving to an elector a reward for 
his vote, in plain unvarnished English, except 
bribing him ? and what is the privilege of punish- 
ing him for his vote, except a license of intimida- 
tion? But I, Sir, deny the position entirely. I 
maintain that this influence which arises from the 
power of rewarding or punishing voters, is repu- 
diated both by the law and the constitution. I 
maintain that a man is no more warranted in em- 
ploying his legal powers as a landlord for the 
purpose of reducing or coercing his tenants’ votes, 
than in employing his funded property to distri- 
bute among them bribes in hard cash. It is the 
ancient doctrine of the constitution that elections 
ought to be perfectly free; and the ballot can 
have no other effect than that of realising this 
strictly constitutional end.” 

Now, Sir, there are very few hon. Mem- 
bers either in this House or on the hust- 
ings who dare asseft that those gifted with 
wealth and station have a right to dictate 
to a freeborn man how he shall discharge 
a solemn duty dependent on his conscience, 
a duty which he owes to God and his coun- 
try. Many believe in such a monstrous 
right—many vote against the ballot to 
preserve that assumed right; but few have 
the audacity to avow so unconstitutional a 
sentiment, and yet, as I shall presently 
prove, honesty in a few instances has been 
superior to policy, and the avowal has been 
made. Sir, one of the fashionable shifts 
or evasions, for I cannot call them argu- 
ments, used by the opponents of the ballot 
is, that the statements made from time to 
time as to the deplorable demoralisation 
caused by the present electoral system, are 
exaggerated. Sir, I will defy any hon. 
Member to come to such a conclusion who 
has read the evidence taken before the 
Committee which sat in 1835, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the state of bribery, 
intimidation, and corruption among the 
constituencies of the country. That Com- 
mittee did its work admirably, and let in 
light and knowledge to all those who do 
not prefer darkness, and desire to main- 
tain a wilful ignorance. The noble Lord 
the Member for London (Lord John Rus- 
sell), the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Ripon (Sir J. Graham), and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Vernon Smith), professed to be 
sceptical as to the extent of the evil in 
1842; and that we may not have a repeti- 
tion of this evasive mode of meeting the 
question, I shall beg to quote, shortly, 
from a very clever breviate of the evidence 
taken in 1835, and I shall endeavour to 
shew by certain instances that the horrible 
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state of demoralisation proved to have 
existed in 1835 still exists and flourishes 
in 1848. All the measures you have up to 
the present time adopted are mere pallia- 
tives, not a radical cure for the evil. I 
complain that all your legislation on this 
subject has been addressed to the punish- 
ment of discovered bribery, not to the pre- 
vention of bribery nor to the eradication of 
its secret influence; and in support of this 
opinion, the first evidence I shall quote is, 
that of Alexander Edmund Cockburn. I 
need scareely add, that the brilliant foren- 
sic talents of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man have since worthily ushered him to a 
seat in this House. Well, Sir, what says 
Mr. Cockburn in 1835? He stated then, 
as the result of his experience, that the 
public and the Legislature had no idea of 
the extent to which bribery at elections 
was carried. Being asked, whether the 
great difficulty in detecting bribery did not 
arise from the present state of the law of 
evidence; his reply was this—and it is a re- 
ply to all your attempts at legislation— 

“ I can coneeive no case except a case of actual 
infatuation, in whieh, if bribery be tolerably well 
managed, conviction would be possible.” 

Of course not, you have made the law 
vexatiously particular in the wrong direc- 
tion; but you will find your only remedy 
for the evil in the uncertainty of the market 
which the ballot alone can achieve. I am 
assured that my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Southampton will, if pre- 
.sent this evening, confirm the evidence 
which he gave thirteen years ago. The 
next evidence which I shall quote, is that 
of a number of most respectable witnesses, 
relative to the borough of Westminster. 
They all unite in their testimony, to this 
effect, that in the borough of Westminster 
great influence is not only exercised by the 
Government offices, but that individuals of 
rank and wealth exert their power in a 
despotic manner; and the evidence goes to 
show that fear and motives of self-interest 
operate even more influentially on the class 
of tradesmen who would be inaccessible to 
direct bribery, than upon a class of more 
humble and more venal voters. It is vir- 
tually a question of life and death to the 
voter and his family; and the superior class 
of tradesmen in Westminster are more 
liable to such influence than those of an in- 
ferior grade. A very considerable number 
did not vote at the election in 1835, while 
many more purposely avoided being on the 
register; the number of votes registered 
was 13,000, and of those only 4,500 voted. 





Such was the statement of witnesses whose 
evidence is past suspicion. Now, in 1837, 
in proportion to the register, still fewer men 
went to the poll; and, in 1841, Westmin. 
ster was the scene of a remarkable contest, 
The House will remember that the gene- 
ral election in that year was one of great 
political excitement; and in Westminster 
immense exertions were made, particularly 
by the aristocracy, to return Captain Rous 
in support of Sir Robert Peel, at that time 
the leader of the protection party. The 
ladies on that occasion took a very con- 
spicuous part; they turned out and worked 
harder than paid canvassers. I beg to 
give the House a specimen of their modus 
operandi. Two cases I will quote, being 
enabled to vouch for the accuracy of both, 
and selecting them from fifty others of 
the same description. On the day before 
the election, a tradesman living in the 
vincinity of the west end squares, had 
six carriages stop at his docr, each, as he 
described it, with a coronet on the panels, 
from which descended parties of ladies, 
not to buy his goods, but to traffie with 
his conscience. They all canvassed him 
warmly for Captain Rous; there was no 
species of threat nor cajolery they did not 
employ to worry the man out of his vote. 
He had always voted for a Liberal: if he 
did so now they threatened him with loss 
of custom; they enumerated the strength 
and power of their family connexions, and 
alternately held out the advantage of their 
custom, and the disadvantage of its Joss, 
Vote against his conscience, he would not; 
but t&ey bullied him into a resolution of 
not voting at all. Did his neutrality save 
him? Far from it. I have the man’s 
word, that four out of the six families re- 
presented by those lofty dames, entirely 
withdrew their custom; and he very justly 
estimates his loss at about 60/. per an- 
num. Further, I have seen the man’s 
books, and they fully bear out his state- 
ment. The other instance is that of a 
publican; and he required protection both 
from aristocracy and democracy. This 
man was canvassed by a lady of rank, 
who called in her carriage at his door and 
sent for him; the astonished Boniface 


made his appearance, when the following 


eolloquy took place :— 

“I believe you serve my family with beer, and 
my servants are in the habit of using your 
house ?” 

The man assented. 


“Now, you shall no longer serve me ; and I 
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will discharge any servant who shall enter your 
house, unless you vote for Captain Rous.” 


The man pleaded his politics, which were 
liberal. 

“Very well, you will make your choice ; but if 
you vote for Captain Rous, I will procure for 
your son a place in the Custom-house.” 
Whether by the threat or by the promise, 
or by a consideration of both, the man was 
won, and he voted for Captain Rous. So 
much for aristocratic tyranny; and now 
for the tyranny of democracy. It so hap- 

ned that some dozen of stout political 


{Ave. 8} 





tailors held their Saturday night’s orgies 
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more. ‘Give us the protection of the bal- 
lot,”’ said they, ‘‘ and we will vote readily 
enough; but we cannot run the chance of 
having our prospects blighted by asserting 
our political opinions.’’ In describing the 
state of the franchise in Westminster, I 
am describing the state of all other im- 
portant boroughs in England, modified 
according to their extent and wealth, as 
proved before the Committee; and without 
troubling the House at any great length, 
I assure those who are not acquainted with 
the evidence that such is the fact. Ips- 
wich, Exeter, Leicester, Marylebone, Den- 


at this publican’s house—tailors of the | bigh, Ripon, Bristol, and Birmingham, 
true Cuffey ‘aes —— — — Foe em ted — 
all, to a man, for General Evans. One of| mittee. in speaking 0 e latter city, 
these sons of the thimble went early to the | the evidence of a Mr. Phillips was remark- 
poll, and there he detected the publican | able, not to say eccentric. Mr. Phillips 
recording his vote for Captain Rous. On_ reprobated strongly the intimidation exer- 
the ree oe bs met as usual | —_ by rw — —, in ow 
at their house of call; but it was to sum-| ham, and attribu e loss 0 r. 
mon the delinquent landlord before them. Spooner’s election, in 1835, to that un- 
They abused him in good set terms; told constitutional practice. Being asked whe- 
him . was a — wes only a publi. | ves = “ee not os the — of 
ean, but a sinner—paid their reckoning, the ballot, he replied he was too g a 
and marched out of his house, in the ves | Tory for that. In Ireland, which seems a 
resolve never to enter it again, and promis- | land where every evil is exaggerated, cor- 
ing to denounce him to the whole of their | ruption of all kinds — to have flour- 
ere were two ma- 
the ballot! Now, Sir, it seems to me_/ gistrates of Tipperary, Messrs. Fitzgerald 
that these are cases to point a moral, if, and Wilcox, who gave very extraordinary 
not to adorn a tale. They prove the in-/ evidence. These gentlemen strongly re- 
sufficiency of worldly wisdom. A few short | probated the intimidation practised by the 
— after ba 5 yd and oppression, | ene amp | + er and — 
this wear and tear of conscience, under- | intimidation by the landlords. r.. Wil- 
taken for the cause of protection, as it is | Cox instanced his opinion in the following 
called, Captain Rous turned short round— | Manner :— 
divorced himself from the cause of his fair | “T have a tenant living under me, and I am 
supporters, and espoused that of free trade, kind to him; I do every thing I can for his 
following the steps of his great political benefit, and the benefit of his family. I wish the 
chief. Well might these ladies exclaim | honour of being a Member of Parliament—that 
with Burke. What shadows we aré.4na man refuses to gratify me ; and then, I think, all 
what shadows we pursue !”’ Such was ge ini Deon. 
Westminster in 1841. In 1847, I can And again he says— 
se oat speak to the state of the same | ; ——- . ee ort bagitimate right of the land- 
rough ; for it so chanced that I was me.Ree: So eee 
chairman of a committee assembled in the I have said that, occasionally, honesty, as 
west end of the town, to assist the elec- regards the real sentiments of men, ap- 
tion of the noble Lord the Member for! peared to be stronger than policy—the 
London, and the other Liberal candidates | above is a strong instance of it. But 
for that city. In canvassing Westminster | Colonel Bruen came out still stronger, as 
for the London votes, this same unvarying regards Carlow, and roundly asserted the 
feature presented itself—the numbers of | right of the landlords to keep and dis- 
men who refused to vote, and the numbers | charge servants, or eject tenants, for not 
who had refused to qualify to vote; and | voting according to their wishes, mention- 
the reason continually assigned was, that ing instances in which he had himself 
they had suffered from voting according to | exercised that power for the punishment 
their consciences—had grown wiser—and, of the refractory. As regards Carlow, a 
having eschewed that error, would vote no | clergyman gave this evidence :— 


trade. Surely, surely, this man needed ished exceedingly. 
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“T have often said it, and I have heard other 
clergymen declare, that the electors have reason 
to curse the day when they were invested by a 
reformed Legislature with the dangerous pri- 
vilege of voting in Irish counties for Members to 
serve in Parliament. I could give instances of 
farmers who are now, in consequence of their 
votes, reduced to the condition of day labourers, 
and some of them are beggars.” 


Being asked if the majority of the people 
would be happy to be deprived of their 
franchise, he replied — 

“No; but I say the Legislature which invested 
them with the right, ought to grant them pro- 
oon, its exercise, and that is what they 

esire, 


Well, Sir, in 1837, the Election Com- 
mittees showed no improvement in Ireland. 
In 1841 we found that landlords and 
priests vied with each other in the work 
of intimidation. In 1847, priestly intimi- 
dation waxed even bolder, and, crossing 
the Irish Channel, took its stand in our 
Committee-rooms. There was a strong 
instance of this in the Kinsale Committee- 
rooms, where such was the effect pro- 
duced on one of the witnesses, a woman, 
one Bridget Keeley, by the dark and omin- 
ous glances of one Father Murphy, that 
the Committee took strong notice of it, 


and desired the counsel to keep him out of 


the room. Well, then, Sir, I have endea- 
voured to show that the state of things in 
1835 has descended to 1848, and that 
the charge of exaggeration is but a ‘‘weak 
invention of the enemy;’’ and this brings 
me to the last and gravest accusation in- 
sisted upon, and recorded against the bal- 
lot, namely, that it is productive of lying, 
deceit, and immorality. In 1842, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Vernon Smith) said, 
that the ‘ballot’? would convert ‘ the 
habits of the electoral class into one con- 
tinued lie.”” Before I say one word in 
refutation of such a charge, I am fairly | 
entitled to inquire into the system by | 
which the right hon. Gentleman would 


{COMMONS} 





abide; and it is fairly open to me to draw 
the inference that from the horror he ex- | 
presses of falsehood, the present system of 
open voting must afford a brilliant example 
of truth. Why, Sir, I will prove that the | 
present electoral system is one vast lie 
composed of a ramification of deceit and de- 
lusion. The epithet proper to that system | 
is the coarse but expressive word “hum- | 
bug.”” We begin with it in this House. | 
Our Sessional order in reference to the | 
interference of Peers at elections, is a| 
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example to candidates and electors as to 
the course they should pursue. Why, Sir, 
when we put forth that Pharisaical piece 
of virtue denouncing the interference of 
Peers, we all know that an immense ma. 
jority in this House is returned by the di- 
rect intervention of Peers. We know that 
in boroughs candidates openly canvass 
Peers for their interest and assistance; 
and as to counties nobody thinks of can. 
vassing the tenantry of a great hereditary 
estate unless through the noble owner. In 
the boroughs the Peer deals with the eon- 
science of the tradesman a ld Stamford, 
In counties a mere visionary must he be, 
who dreams of the political conscience of 
a tenant at will. Don’t tell me of exag. 
geration until you have falsified the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee in 1835, 
backed as it is by a long train of Eleetion 
Committees since. Well, but if we really 
are so virtuous in this House, as we so- 
lemnly assert we are, and if we really are 
shocked at the interference of Peers, why 
do we not summon one Mr. Dodd to the 
bar of this House for flatly contradicting 
us, and bringing us into contempt? Mr. 
Dodd was quoted the other day by my hon, 
Friend the Member for Middlesex (Mr. 
Osborne); now I beg to give you a speei- 
men of Mr. Dodd. He begins with the 
Peer-ridden boroughs, and introduces them 
to our notice in a tabular and alphabetical 
form: thus under the letter A, he com- 
mences with Arundel, and states, it is 
under the influence of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and so on—then B, Buckingham, the 
Duke of Buckingham, and so on—then C, 
Calne, the Marquess of Lansdowne, and 
soon. Well, Sir, the upshot is, that a 
perusal of Mr. Dodd shows that there are 
sixty-two boroughs in England and Wales, 
containing 43,199 electors, returning 
ninety-eight Members, all under influence 
of some kind or another. Of these Mem- 
bers there are fifty-seven returned under 
the direct influence of the aristoeracy, five 
under the influence of the Government of 
the day. Of these sixty-two boroughs, 
thirty were contested in 1837; and at 
the next election in 1841—one of infi- 
nitely greater political excitement—only 
twenty-nine were contested. In 1847, 
only twenty-one were contested. In all, 
there are forty-nine Peers, and eighteen 
wealthy Commoners, influencing the above 
returns; and the gradual decrease of con- 
tests is an index to show the futility of 
any independent candidate presenting 


glorious specimen of humbug, and an ‘memes in the face of intimidation and ex- 
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with the ballot. Well, Sir, with this be- | 
fore our eyes, what a farce—what a so- 
jemn mockery—what an insult to the coun- | 
try and common sense—is our Sessional | 
order against the interference of Peers—an | 
order by which we, to all intents and pur- | 
poses, damn our character for sincerity, 
and set an example to those who return | 
us of hypocrisy and deceit; and admi- | 
rably do candidates follow our example. | 
The candidate commences his canvass by | 


soliciting votes (having first secured his | 


forbidden Peer), as from free and inde- | 
pendent electors, men whom he knows | 
to be no better than mere slaves, and | 
to compel whom to vote, he and his 
agents have used every costly seduction, 
and put every screw in force known in| 
deetioneering tactics; and when this can- 
didate has purchased and screwed him- 
self into a seat, he gravely turns to the 
bought and bullied electors, and thanks 
them for their free and unbiassed suf- 
frages, by obtaining which, he assures. 
them, he has become the proudest man) 
in England; and when this proud man 
takes his seat in the House of Commons, 
he is sure to enact the British lion, he will 


' 


oppose the ballot, and tell you that his op- 
position to it is founded on his love of 


truth, and hatred of deceit! So much for 
the truthfulness of your present electoral 
system! Well, then, Sir, one word for 
the want of truth charged against the bal- 
lot; and here, Sir, it would be presump-_ 
tuous in me to offer one word; for if Mr. | 
Grote’s triumphant vindication of the su- 
perior truthfulness of the system of secret 
voting has fallen upon deaf ears, how 
can hope to awaken hearing and com- 
prehension? At all events you shall hear | 
Mr. Grote :-— 


“The ballot, we are told, will lead to false | 
promises and false declarations on the part | 
of voters. How or why should it produce | 
this effect? Does it command any voter to | 
break his promise ? Does it hold out any induce- | 
ment or reward for breaking his promise? No | 
nothing of the kind—it merely enjoins him to | 
perform the act of voting without a witness, and | 
thus indirectly enables him to vote either accord- | 
ing or contrary to any previous promise, without 
being found out, if he be inclined to do so. Cer- | 
tainly the same may be said of every private and 
tolitary act of every man’s life. But why are 
hon. Gentlemen so very much afraid lest electors 
who vote by ballot should break their promises 
the moment they are enabled to do so with impu- 
hity? Sir, it is but too well known that the pro- 
mise given by a voter is in a thousand cases ex- 
‘orted and compulsory—it is a promise neither 
Consonant to his own free will nor dictated by his 
own conviction—a promise which he would never | 
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have made—except to one who took an ungenerous 
advantage of him, and who possessed the power 
of inflicting a penalty upon. him in case of re- 
fusal. We are told by Milton, that ‘ease will 
retract vows made in pain as violent and void.’ 
But wherever the vow has not been made in pain, 
wherever ease has made the vow—ease will keep 
it also. This, Sir, is the whole amount of the 
mischief of promise-breaking ; and I entreat the 
attention of the House to it, that none but com- 
pulsory promises are in danger of being broken, 
when votes are given secretly. Let me now put 
the question—what mischief would ensue if these 
compulsory promises should come to be broken ? 
A voter ought not to make such a promise if it 
be at variance with his own conscience. Granted 
—but assuming that he has been guilty of the 
weakness of giving such a promise, are we to ar- 
range our system of voting for the express purpose 
of compelling him to keep it? To do this would 
be nothing less than seeking to deprive the voter, 


| by our own act, of the means of faithfully dis- 


charging his duty to his country—a duty prior to 


| all engagements with third parties—a duty implied 


in the very possession and exercise of the fran- 
chise. Why, Sir, when the choice lies, as it does 
in this case between breaking a wrongful promise, 
and violating the duty which the elector owes to 
his country, can there be a moment's hesitation 
which of the two we ought to enforce, and which 
we ought to condemn? We, who sit in this House, 
as the chosen guardians of public rights and fran- 
chises, we who derive our sole title to confidence 
and authority from assumed purity of election ! 
—tThe intimidator begins by compelling a voter 
to promise, and are we then really to say, ‘ Be- 
cause you have compelled the man to promise 
against his will, therefore you have acquired a 
good title to compel him to vote ?’ Sir, I say, that 
this would be no less monstrous in principle than 
inconsistent with our own professions; it would 
be to guarantee the last stage of tyranny, out of 
respect to the first. Depend upon it, Sir, if you 


| wish to put down intimidation, you must hold a 


very different language towards the intimidator ; 
you must show him plainly, that whatever be his 
power of extorting promises, he will not be allow- 
ed to retain the smallest power of extorting votes, 
and you will then prevent these compulsory pro- 
mises from ever being demanded, when you show 
that they afford no security for performance. The 
evil of intimidation, the evil of mendacity, and 
the evil of promise-breaking, will all disappear at 
the same time, and before one and the simple re- 
medy—a free, a secret vote.” 


Now, Sir, although it is impossible to add 


| to Mr. Grote’s argument, I may venture to 


offer the House an illustration of it, by 
quoting a case which fell under my own 
observation. In the election of 1841, a 
severe contest took place in the city of 
Bristol, and party ran high. I had can- 
vassed a populous parish in company with 
a party of gentlemen, most of them well 
experienced in election tactics. I was 
assured that every care had been taken to 
sift the promises of support made to me, 
before an estimate of our probable numbers 
at the poll was made. As we were quit- 
ting the ground, we met a party of our 
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opponents, and no acrimonious feeling ex-| (Sir Robert Inglis); and whether he vot 
isting, I fairly, in reply to their questions, | for the Motion or not, he will hardly dis. 
told them the successful result of the day’s pute the morality of a mode of election » 
work. To this they good-humouredly re-| instituted. Sir, I shall trespass upon the 
plied, ‘* Ay, but we shall alter the best part | indulgence of the House but little farther, 
of a hundred of your promises before the | I fear I must look for the opposition of the 
night is over.”” These promises the House ‘noble Lord the Member for London; but | 
will bear in mind, were voluntary, not com- | trust that as the measure has hitherto had 
pulsory; they were not ‘* vows made in | the support of many Members of the 

pain;’’ and I was curious to know how | sent Government, so it may still be deem. 
many of these promises had been made|ed an open question; and I would pray 
** yoid.”’ After the election I inquired as | the noble Lord to reflect that education, of 
to the fact, and I found that, true enough, | which he is the consistent advocate, is most 
about sixty of my promises had been chan-| dangerous in a community where ther 
ged. My friends calculated (but for the} are grievances to redress. It seems to 
correctness of that calculation of course I}me that the improvement of the po 
do not vouch) that about twenty votes had litical and social condition of mankind 
been bought, and forty intimidated. Now, | must go hand in hand, or education alone 
if there must be a lie in the case, I ask to | will only cause men more severely to feel 
whom is it best that such lie should be ad- | their political degradation. For myself | 
dressed? To the tyrannic intimidator, | have the strongest feeling of respect for 
the base suborner, or to the fair and con-| the noble Lord, and perfectly agree with 
stitutional candidate to whom promises | him that reform in this country, to be safe 
orginally were volunteered? Now, I con-| and constitutional, must be gradual. I feel 
tend, that the ballot in this case would be | deep gratitude to the noble Lord for the 
a complete remedy for the evil. Sir, as | advances made in civil and religious liberty 
regards the immorality of the ballot, I need under his auspices; but if there be any 
scarcely dwell on that charge, for it seems | one subject calculated to interpose between 
to me to be merged in the question of the grateful feeling of the people and the 


truth, and that I have attempted to deal | noble Lord, and to make them oblivious of 
with; but this much, with submission to | his meritorious services, it is, in this pro- 
the House, I will say, that although I have | gressive age, that he should attempt to ap- 


refrained from tracing the ballot to its ex- 
istence among the Pagan nations, not hav- 
ing referred to the use of the ‘* Tabella”’ 
among the Romans, nor to the secret 
voting of the Athenians, yet I may remark 
that the first election that ever took place 
under the Christian dispensation was an 
election by way of ballot, on the most im- 
pressive and awful occasion. The House 
will remember, that between the time of 
the death and ascension of Christ, a va- 
eancy occurred in the number of the holy 
Apostles by the self-immolation of Judas 
Iscariot. On that occasion, about one 
hundred and twenty of the disciples of 
Christ met in solemn convocation to elect 
an Apostle. Barsabas and Matthias were 
the candidates, and Matthias was elected 
by a plurality of votes. Now, although I 
am far from attempting to deduce from 
this fact that the ballot was adopted by 
Divine command, yet I have a right to 
assert that the election I have referred to, 
took place under the warrant and seal of 
inspiration. At all events, I think on 
these orthodox grounds I have a right to 
challenge the vote the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of Oxford 


ply to the Reform Bill the hateful doetrine 
of finality. I believe the noble Lord has 
disclaimed that doctrine; but it is indus- 
triously circulated that he has not. The 
assumption of finality for any measure, is 
an assertion of its perfection; and the as 
sertion of perfeetion for any sublunary 
measure whatever, savours of arrogance 
and presumption. I beg distinctly to be 
understood that, in laying this propo- 
sition before the House, I have in no way 
been induced to do so from any agitation 
on the subject. I am aware that the per- 
sons calling themselves Chartists, consider 
the ballot one of the points of their Charter. 
1 consider the ballot disgraced by their ad- 
vocacy, because I have ever found them the 
propagandists of violence, the enemies of 
reason, and the opponents of all reform 
but that included in their own peculiar pro- 
ject; at the same time I am far from a 
serting that there are not conscientious 
persons to be found amongst them. Sir, 

have laid this important question before 
the House from the respect I entertain for 
the trading and industrial classes of this 
country, whose welfare is deeply concern 

in it, and who suffer severely from the pre 
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gent electoral system. Will the House 
hesitate to take off the chains which fetter 
those men who have lately gone through 
such an ordeal? and who in the hour of 
need, with convulsion abroad, and sedition 
at home, have proved by their loyal and 
patriotic conduct, their deep devotion to 
their country—winning for their order im- 
mortal honour, and shedding fresh lustre 
on the land of their birth? I am not asking 
you to create new constituents, but I im- 
plore you to do justice to those who have 
sent you here. Seek no longer to oppress 
them—seek no longer to be their task- 
master—allow them that liberty of con- 
science and action which in your own in- 
stance you prize beyond life; and as the 
best safeguard of the Throne is to be found 
in the affections of the people, so will the 
best security for the institutions of your 
country be found in those bonds of grati- 
tude which you will weave round the hearts 
of your fellow-countrymen by this one gra- 
cious act. I trust, Sir, then, that this 
House will pass the Resolution which I now 
move— 

“ That it is expedient in the Elections for Mem- 


bers to serve in Parliament, that the votes of the 
Electors be taken by way of Ballot.” 


CoroneL THOMPSON ‘seconded the 


Motion. He said, it gave him great plea- 


sure to follow the hon. Mover, because it | 
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should take an oath not to disclose the 
vote or opinion of any member of the 
court; and in the case of a medical officer, 
in certain cases the obligation was speci- 
fically extended to not disclosing his own. 
The private soldier, then, if he happened to 
become a voter in his native borough, was 
to say, ‘‘ Here were my officers took care 
to be sheltered from any ill consequences 
from acting honestly, while I am to be ex- 
posed to the malevolence of any powerful 
man who may be disposed to injure me,” 
The great secret for making the numerous 
classes follow their leaders, is to impress 
them with a belief in the justice and open- 
handed fairness of those they are to follow; 
and either officer or civilian who breaks 
this rule will end by discovering the con- 
sequence. Happily at this moment there 
is no wide-spread quarrel between the peo- 
ple and their Government. It was from 
this reason that the celebrated 10th of 
April went over as it did; and in a later in- 
stance, an attempted rebellion has passed 
away like a morning fog, leaving no feeling 
in the country so strong as the hope that 
England would not be placed behind 
France in the exhibition of moderation 
after resistance was at an end. There is 
in truth no dissatisfaction with the organic 
forms of our Government. The monarchical 
principle is not objected to; on the con- 


removed from their side of the question the | trary, modern events have afforded many 
charge of being men acting in defiance of | proofs that we were better as we are. 
the unity which was so desirable for the | There is no jealousy of the hereditary aris- 
country. They presented themselves asjtocracy; on the contrary, if they would 
the organs of no insulated party; they felt only lead the people the right way, the 
they were marching under their proper | people would. follow them in preference. 
oficers, and rejoiced in the union with | He would only urge one more point. He 
those who had ancestral connexions and | should like to know how much any ordi- 


territorial rights to pledge, as security for 
not engaging in anything prejudicial to the 
safety of society. He would take the 
counsel of the hon. Mover, and not go into 
the windings of the question. He would 
attach himself to one argument which had 
been advanced from high authority now 
before them; because it fell in with the 
experience of his life. It had been stated 
in opposition to the ballot, that the exer- 
cise of the franchise was a duty. With 
that, he and his friends would entirely 
close. There was no doubt of its being 
both a duty and a trust; but what was the 
inference from this in other cases? Both 
the hon. Mover and himself well knew, 
that voting as a member of a court-martial 
was both a duty and a trust, and therefore 
—he wanted an answer to that therefore 
~therefore it was enacted that an officer 





nary man, as for instance any ordinary 
Member of that House, was to gain in the 
aggregate by the continuance of the inti- 
midation desired to be prevented. There 
might be extraordinary men who would 
say, I cannot afford to see my neighbour’s 
intimidation put down, at the expense of 
giving up my own. But these must be 
rare cases; and in ninety-nine instances 
out of a hundred, the balance of intimida- 
tion was a thing not worth fighting for. 
With these views he would earnestly second 
the Motion. 

Mr. W. FAGAN vindicated his rever- 
end friend Dr. Murphy from the animad- 
versions passed upon his conduct by the 
hon. Mover in this question. He could say 
that considerable exaggeration had existed 
as to the transactions previous to Kinsale 
election; and the reverend Doctor had nevér 
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practised any intimidation whatever to in- 
duce the voters to vote for Mr. Watson; 
on the contrary, he had never spoken to 
them regarding the election but he ear- 
nestly took the opportunity of impressing 


upon them the solemn duty of avoiding | 


all bribery and corruption. 

Mr. P. HOWARD begged to offer his 
humble tribute of applause for the inge- 
nuity displayed by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Berkeley) in support of his argu- 
ment; but he must say at the same time 
that he could not depart from those great 
constitutional principles which had recom- 
mended to their ancestors the principle of 
open voting. He thought, with Grattan, 
that national justice could only be admin- 
istered through the power of public opin- 
ion. A trust which should be exercised 
for the benefit of the whole community 
should be exercised under responsibility, 
and subject to the safeguard which pub- 
licity offered. Look to France for an ex- 
ample of the consequences of secret voting. 
Did that mode of voting afford a safeguard 
against corruption? It was not tyranny 


which led to the recent revolution in that | 


eountry—it was the progress of corrup- 
tion; and he would maintain that under 


the principle of open voting, the power of 
corruption would have been checked, ow- 
ing to the appeal which could have been 
made to the more generous sentiments of 


human nature. For himself, he must say, 
that no man could detest more heartily 
than he did that system of intimidation 
which the hon. Gentleman had most pro- 
perly held up to publie reprobation; and 
he would assert that those persons who 
were guilty of such practices were the 
worst enemies of open voting, But al- 
though there might be some persons who 
acted upon such utterly unconstitutional 
and reprehensible principles, yet he trusted 
he might say that the great majority of 
Englishmen were not open to the accusa- 
tion. As to the intimidation of trades- 
men, he had reason to believe that the 
man who openly and steadily, and without 
bitterness, adhered to his opinion, seldom 
or ever lost a customer. He believed that 
persons who had displayed bitterness in 
upholding their opinions had suffered; but 
as regarded the borough (Carlisle) which 
he had the honour to represent, those 
tradesmen who openly and steadily sup- 
ported their opinions were respected, and 
ultimately lost no customers. The hon, 
Gentleman concluded by expressing his 
opinion, that if the number of the electors 
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was increased in the smaller boroughs, 
less temptation would exist to candidate 
to resort to unconstitutional practices, 
He trusted that nothing. would induce the 
House to graft such an exotic as the bal. 
lot on the old stem of the English consti. 
tution. 

Coronet SIBTHORP was perfectly in. 
different as to what might be the opinion 
of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) on 
this question, whether it was for or against 
the ballot. He was resolved to give a 
vote neither one way or the other. He 


|had never advocated the ballot, and he 


hoped he never should have occasion to 
ask for any vote to be given to him in 
secrecy. 

Lorpv D. STUART could bear testi. 
mony to the accuracy of the statements 
made by the hon. Mover as to the intimi- 
dation used in the metropolis. He had 
always felt, however, some apprehension 
that the ballot might not operate so effi. 
caciously as its greatest admirers seemed 
to think. He was afraid that the ingeni- 
ous devices of those who were determined 
to be corrupt, would be such as to evade 
the operation of the ballot. But when 
they knew how great an amount of intimi- 
dation existed, surely it was their duty to 
endeavour to devise some measure by 
which the voter might be protected. 

Mr. URQUHART said, that recent ex- 
perience of public measures, and the ebar- 
acter of public men, bad tested the real 
value of past reform. If they were to goon 
pottering and tinkering with our institu. 
tions, raising hopes of change without effeet- 
ing any practical good, but doing much harm 
by exciting an incessant alarm of change, 
the result would be that the English con- 
stitution would become a caput mortuum, 
With a reformed House of Commons, 9 
called, they were neglecting the real busi- 
ness which it was the duty of the House to 
perform—the control of public men, and 
the reduction of needless public expendi- 
ture. The arguments he had heard for 
the ballot only established a conclusion 
which he had long ago entertained, that 
the House of Commons was very corrupt. 
The hon. Mover had adduced an argument 
for his scheme from the form of election 
adopted to fill up the place of the apostate 
Apostle; but that mode of election had 
merely been used because it was the cus 
tom of the Greek State of Judea; but the 
suffrage of the Greeks was not the suf 
frage of Englishmen, and it was not by 
such arguments that the opinions and prac: 
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tice of the people of this country could be 
regulated. He did not shrink from saying 
that he was so far behindhand as to ad- 
here to the old opinion that the ballot was 
an un-English custom. Argumeuts in fa- 
your of the ballot had been drawn from 
social practices prevailing in this country, 
and reference had been made to the mode 
of election at the Carlton and other clubs. 
But it was strange that a Gentleman so 
well-informed as the hon. Member for the 
West Riding should not be aware that the 
practice of the ballot was fast going out in 
those very places, and that in the Carlton 
it had been quite put aside. Did not the 
hon. Gentleman know, that in all the clubs 
where the ballot had been introduced, ex- 

rience had shown that it could not go 
on; and that the fact was that some ten or 
twelve gentlemen banded together did as 
they liked, and ruled the whole club? And 
was there not the experience of America 
towarn us, where, so far from purity of 
election being the result of the ballot, the 
reverse was the fact? The hon. Member 
concluded by exhorting the House not to 
be led away, in the face of such experience 
as they possessed, by vague theories of 
reform. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I think, Sir, it is 
due to the hon. Gentleman who has made 
this Motion, and supported it, I must add, 
with arguments of great ability and inge- 
nuity, before I give my vote contrary to 
that Motion, to state some of the grounds 
which induce me to take that course. I 
can hardly, however, pretend to advance 
any novelty, because it has been my fate 
to speak upon this subject before. I will, 
however, say, and I consider that I am 
supported in this view by the illustration 
advanced by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who seconded the Motion, that this is 
& proposal to make the exercise of the 
right of voting an act in direct contradic- 
tion to the usual policy and principles 
which govern this our Government and 
constitution. That hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman remarked that, in the case of courts- 
martial, the members of the tribunal take 
an oath not to reveal the opinions and 
votes which they among themselves may 
give. It has, no doubt, been thought re- 
quisite for the due management of courts- 
martial, and for the preservation of military 
discipline, to introduce that rule in the 
proceedings of those courts. But it is a 
special rule, affecting those military bodies 
ouly, and is at variance with that general 
tule which governs our institutions; and it 
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was introduced, as I imagine, for purposes 
special to the discipline of the Army and 
Navy of this country. I do not deny that 
such a provision may be right, and may be 
necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
military discipline—for the purpose of in- 
suring military obedience—and for the pur- 
pose of insuring a due subordination to mi- 
litary authority. But whatI say is this— 
I do not stand here for the purpose of in- 
troducing into the general practice of our 
constitution those special rules which are 
necessary for purposes of military disci- 
pline and subordination, but which are not 
necessary to preserve the open and free 
spirit of English institutions. And look- 
ing, therefore, to the example of that open 
and free spirit, I do not find that there is 
any instance in our political institutions in 
which secrecy is made the rule. In the 
first place, you have trials in our courts of 
law; and it is thought advisable, nay, it is 
thought necessary, for the due administra- 
tion of justice, that your courts of law 
should be open; the witnesses appear, and 
they give their testimony in publie; the 
Judge delivers his opinion in public, before 
the court—before the assembled people— 
with reporters present to take down every- 
thing he says; and if the jury do some- 
times deliberate in secret, yet their votes 
must be publicly known, because their 
finding must be the unanimous verdict of 
twelve men. Therefore in courts of jus- 
tice publicity is the rule. I can under- 
stand, indeed, that an argument might be 
used, running somewhat in this manner; 
and if you introduce your principle of se- 
erecy into the right of voting, I do not 
know but such an argument would have 
its force and effect—that it would be bet- 


ter that juries should not be subject to in- 
timidation in the discharge of their duties; 
that the Judge, to give full opportunity for 
deciding justly and impartially, should not 
become obnoxious to public censure; and 
that, therefore, trials at law should be se- 


eret. That might be an argument fairly 
used; but it would be an argument, as [ 
conceive, opposed entirely to the genius 
and spirit of our institutions. Then, when 
our representatives deliberate in this place, 
although at one time it was thought that 
this House ought not to permit the pre- 
sence of strangers; and although for a 
long period of years strangers were not 
admitted, and the deliberations of this 
House were only partially and imperfectly 
known; yet, as the spirit of freedom gained 
ground, and as our institutions became 
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more popular, it was asserted and insisted | proceedings, by any exercise whatsoever of 
upon, and finally obtained, that the deli-| public opinion; and completely (if the ob. 
berations of this and the other House of | ject could be effected, and I will deal with 
Parliament should be public. And, again, | that point afterwards) in secret. So this 
it was not until comparatively lately known, | one-seventh of the adult male population of 
unless by private memoranda and notes the kingdom is to be endowed with what 
that might be taken by individual Mem- | the constitution of Venice enjoyed, as. 
bers, what were the votes of particular cret and despotic power over all the affairs 
Members upon the subjects decided upon of the realm. Because, be it observed that 
in this House. But an hon. Friend of the electors of this country are ultimate 
mine thought it advisable to propose that judges with respect to any political changes 
the votes of every Member of this House that may be made, or any political mea. 
should be known, and, to that end, should sures that may be adopted. Whatever 
be regularly taken down by the officers of may be the wishes of the Crown, or what. 
the House, and printed with the Votes; | ever may be the opinions of the House of 
and after some struggling my hon. Friend , Lords, such are the powers vested in this 
succeeded in his attempt, so that the votes | House, that if the Crown, having no re. 
of every man, upon every subject, are now | source but to dissolve Parliament, were to 
known to the whole country. So, again, | appeal to the great body of electors, and 
in this example, it is an argument that; that great body of electors were to send 
might be used that the proceedings in this | representatives to this House in favour of 
House would be more fairly and impartially |a particular change, or of a particular 
conducted, and that Members would have | measure, there is, so long as the House of 
a better opportunity of consulting their Commons retains the whole power of the 
own consciences and free judgments, if, supplies, and holds the purse of the nation 
they were not exposed to that public ani-, in their hands, no force in the constitution 
madversion and that imputation upon mo- | that I am aware of which can resist the 
tives which are the consequences of their | will of the electors as expressed by a large 
votes being publicly known. But, not-| and decided majority of those elected by 
withstanding any such argument, you have them in Parliament. But if this power be 
decided, and, as I believe, rightly decided, | great—if it be in fact the ultimate and sv- 
that publicity shall be the rule of your | preme power of deciding upon the destinies 
voting, and that it is far better than se- | of this country—so much the more, | think, 
erecy; that every man should be able to | should you be cautious as to the manner in 
stand up and defend his vote—that he which that power is exercised; and while 
shall not deny any vote—but that he shall you say that everything else shall be open 
give it publicly and openly according to his and public—a distinguishing feature of our 
opinions. Then I say that what is now | modern free constitution from any of the 
proposed is at variance with the governing | institutions of ancient republics—while you 
spirit of our constitution. The popular | say this, so much the more should you be 
spirit of our institutions is that all these | cautious how you make a change by which 
deeds, that the exercise of every political this supreme and despotic power shall be 
trust, shall be carried on in the face of exercised in secret, without any public 
the country and in the face of day. But opinion to review it, and according to the 
now you say that» there shall be an ex- mere will and caprice of those in whose 
ception, and that that exception shall be | hands it is vested. In democratic States I 
with regard to the constituent body of the | can understand that they may say the only 
people. The hon. Gentleman who brought | thing to be done is to ascertain which is 
forward this Motion makes no proposal for | the majority, and if they choose to exereise 
any alteration in the number of electors; | the power of so doing in secret, then they 
he leaves the state of the representation | should have that privilege. But such is 
open to the charge made by the hon. Gen- | not the nature of your present constitution. 
tleman near him (Mr. Hume), that only | It is that very cireumstance—imputed by 
one in seven of the adult male population the hon. Member for Montrose as a fault 
has the right of voting. Therefore the hon. | to your institutions—that it is only a sé 
Mover proposes to place in the power of lect body, a portion of the people of this 
this proportion of the community—this one- | country, who possess the elective franchise, 
seventh of the adult male population—the | which renders that franchise a trust repos 

power of electing Members of Parliament | in them which they are bound to exercise 
uncontrolled by any knowledge of their | for the benefit of the whole community. 
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How, then, can that trust be exercised in 
a manner most conducive to the good of 
that community? I say it will be exer- 
eised best if votes are given publicly—if a 
man is obliged to give his name, and say 
openly whether he votes for the one side or 
the other, and is obliged to stand by his 
act. At the same time I do not deny that 
there is great force in some of the objec- 
tions which have been urged by the hon. 
Gentleman with great address. He has 
laid great stress upon the intimidation and 
corruption which occur under our present 
mode of voting. There are undoubtedly 
great defects; but at the same time it 
would not be for the sake of defects or on 
account of abuses that I would surrender 
a great principle—that principle being one, 
moreover, which I consider an essential 
and a vital principle in the constitution. 
The hon. and gallant Member says that, 
in a certain case at Bristol, he had a great 
many promises made to him, and that his 
opponents said they would turn 100 of the 
votes the other way, and that they did turn 
50 of them, some by corruption, and some 
by intimidation. Well, no doubt that was 


avery great loss to the hon. and gallant 
Member, and it was very disgraceful to 


those who were concerned: in the transac- 
tion. But the question is whether, sup- 
posing, in order to stop those abuses, we 
are determined to try this new method of 
voting, and sacrificing all the advantages 
of the present system, by a certain me- 
chanism, contrived by some ingenious car- 
peuter, who should make a kind of box for 
voting by ballot, we should thereby secure 
completely the benefit of purity. I do not 
believe that practically you would obtain 
that object. I believe that, by some means 
or other, persons would be able to turn 
the votes of electors, and the hon. and 
gallant Member would still find that those 
who had promised him their votes would 
vote against him. I do not think it fol- 
lows, as is argued by the advocates of the 
ballot, that those men who had received a 
certain sum of money, and who had for 
that money promised their votes to some- 
body, would, under the system of the ballot, 
vote against the person from whom they 
had received, or expected to receive, that 
sum of money. I believe, as, according 
to the old proverb, ‘ There is honour 
amongst thieves,”’ that the same principle 
of honour holds amongst men who are 
bribed, and that if they have received 54. 
or 101. to vote a certain way, they will be- 
have handsomely, as they term it, and 
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will vote for that party. But, generally, 
my belief is, that there is no contrivance or 
ingenious method of taking votes by which 
you can change the habits of the pesple. 
This is not a theory, I believe it is fact. 
I do not believe that a man who has been 
corrupted would say, ‘ I ama blue,” or 
“I am a yellow,” or any other colour 
which is the symbol of party, or “ I am a 
Whig”’ or ‘‘ a strong Tory,” and thus en- 
deavour to deceive every body, to keep the 
favour of his landlord or his customer, and 
then change at the moment of voting, and 
give his vote in direct contradiction. Ido 
not think that this is the English charac- 
ter, and that is the meaning of those per- 
sons who say that the vote by ballot is 
un-English.’” I do not think that it is 
part of the English character, in the midst 
of the excitement of an election, and the 
talk of the market-place—I do not think 
it is the English character, in the midst 
of all this, for a man to profess what he 
does not feel, and, after making declara- 
tions of the course he intended to pursue, 
to vote in direct contradiction to it; ang I 
believe that if persons took the pains to 
find out the vote which was given, it 
would always be discovered, and never 
could be disguised; and, therefore, there 
would be always some kind of intimidation, 
or some kind of influence, used at elections; 
so that I believe, that whilst you would sa- 
crifice a good principle, by resorting to 
secrecy, you would not obtain the object 
you sought; that in spite of all this con- 
cealment and all this ambiguity, there 
would be some means found of attaining 
the same result; that there would be the 
same influence, the same corruption, and 
the same intimidation, as at present. I 
know that it was the opinion of Lord 
Spencer (who voted for the ballot, believ- 
ing that, if the people wished for the bal- 
lot, they ought to have it), that the result 
of elections under the ballot would be the 
same as now. But if the result would 
be the same, surely this is no sufficient 
ground for adopting such a change in our 
institutions. But I think that those who 
advise the adoption of the ballot as a judi- 
cious change in our institutions, ought to 
show us some instance in some other coun- 
try in which the ballot has been in use, and 
has proved beneficial; they ought to adduce 
some kind of example and precedent to 
guide us. Now, I am not aware of any 
such example in ancient history, nor any 
writer of good atuhority, in favour of the 
ballot. It is unnecessary, and would be 
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pokate to cite passages, and none could 
e cited which has not been referred to in 
previous discussions. The representative 
system of Venice has been cited as an ex- 
ample; but there was a series of elections 
in which the choice was by ballot—five or 
six different elections—a body choosing 45, 
and 45 choosing 9, and 9 choosing 15, so 
that nobody should know how his vote 
could bear upon the ultimate election. 
But this was a case of extreme secrecy, 
and of an extreme aristocratic despotism. 
In the case of France, the example of the 
ballot is not calculated to encourage any 
one to adopt that system of voting. There 
is, again, the example of the ballot com- 
bined with universal suffrage in the United 
States of America; but no one who under- 
stands the effect of this mode of voting in 
the United States of America, can have 
any doubt that it is attended with corrup- 
tion, and influence, and treating, and a 
most disgraceful system of combination, 
which places power in the hands of a few 
persons. I have heard of a little set of 
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entirely different case. In that ease, every 
voter is to choose between two persons of 
one side of political principles, and two on 
the other—I assume that there are four 
candidates—the question is not, as in the 
other case, whether the voter would like 
to associate with them as joint members 
of a club, but whether they are proper 
persons to represent his political opinions 
in Parliament. It is a thing very well un- 
derstood, that a voter at an election will 
say to a candidate who canvasses him, 
‘* You are a person for whom I havea 
great respect, but I have promised my 
vote to your opponent; you and I haye 
always been on the best terms together, 
and I have no personal acquaintance with 
your opponent ; but I know his political 
opinions, and they are mine, whilst yours 
are the reverse of mine; he will represent 
my sentiments on political subjects, and 
therefore I will give him my vote, and not 
you.’’ No man would take offence at this; 
and therefore it is not like the case of a 
member of a club; it is a matter of public 


seven men controlling the votes of 40,000 | duty and public trust to be exercised in 
or 50,000 persons; and I am aware of | the great councils of the country. I hold 
nothing in the example of the United | that the cases are notat all parallel. The 
States of America which should induce | hon, and gallant Member has told us of an 


me to think that we should make a good 
change by adopting their system. An hon. 


| 


example of a sacred kind in the choice of 
an Apostle. I need only refer to this er- 


Gentleman behind me referred one day to | ample in order to observe that I believeit 
the practice of the clubs of London, and | was not a question in which a choice was 
charitable and other institutions, and he | made by a majority and a minority, butof 
referred particularly to the Carlton Club. | two persons one was chosen by lot as being 


The hon. Gentleman who spoke last has 
denied that the ballot is practised in the 
Carlton Club. But whatever the fact 
may be, I hold that the two examples of 
choosing representatives and electing mem- 
bers of elubs are entirely different. Ina 
club, consisting of 200 or 300 persons, 
when a member is elected, the question is 
not whether he shall be the sole represen- 
tative of the club, or whether he or another 
shall represent the club; but whether he 
be a companion with whom the club would 
like to associate, and with whose conver- 
sation they would be likely to be pleased; 
and whether or not, for these reasons, he 
should be chosen a member of the club. 
Now, in the first place, it is not a very 


great distinction to be chosen as one of 


such a society of 300 or 400 persons; and, 
on the other hand, it is not very agreeable 
to the feelings of gentlemen to vote openly 
on such an occasion as that against an in- 
dividual, and to say they do not choose to 
associate with him. But the case of an 
election of a Member of Parliament is an 





a mode of interpreting the will of Heaven. 
Upon the whole subject I differ from the 
hon, Gentleman in his proposition, His 
proposition is not to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill, and to go through the 
various stages of the Bill, and to establish 
by law a new mode of voting for Members 
of Parliament, but that a resolution should 
be passed saying that such a change is er- 
pedient. But the change can only be made 
by a law assented to by Parliament; and 
I think, therefore, that it is very inexpedient 
to pass such a resolution, introducing 4 
particular mode of voting, whilst at the 
same time the hon. Member has not pro- 
posed any Bill, which should pass through 
its various stages, by which such a change 
is to be effected. That change must be 
effected by a Bill, which would have to be 
discussed upon its second reading, when 
the House would decide whether they would 
agree to the change. The hon. Gentle 
man’s proposal to enter upon the jou 

a resolution that it is expedient that the 
voting for the election of Members of Par- 
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liament should be by ballot, is not very 
consistent with the usage of Parliament, 
and ean be attended with no public advan- 
tage. If the hon. Member follows his re- 
solution up by a Bill, 1 should oppose that 
Bill, considering that the change would be 
injurious and not advantageous to the com- 
munity. It would be a change by which 
we should profess to depart from that 
openness and publicity which forms a part 
of our institutions, and to adopt secrecy in 
the discharge of one of the most important 
functions of our civil polity. It would, 
moreover, be a change which would, I 
think, utterly fail im its effect, for you 
could not by a mere rule of law make so 
great a change in the open, manly, and 
unreserved habits of the people of this 
country. But I do not think the change 
would be merely nugatory. I think if you 
adopt this scheme, and find it fail, discover- 
ing that corruption still prevailed, and in- 
timidation was rife, I think it would be 
said that the change had failed because it | 
had not been accompanied by other 
changes, and that it would be necessary to 
adopt other changes as a complement to 
this. Then it is admitted that the change 
of voting by ballot would not alone be suf- 
ficient. If such is the case, I think it far 
better that we should have such a proposi- 
tion as that of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, and I am not one who finds fault 
with the mode in which that hon. Member 
introduced his Motion. 
for Montrose said, let there be a change in 
the franchise, and let there be vote by 
ballot. If such be the understanding, you 
should have all the changes proposed at 
onee before you. I beg Gentlemen who 
are about to vote in favour of this Motion 
to look at the changes which are now 
avowed; that this change is only with a 
view of producing other changes; but what 
those changes are, and what their charac- 
ter—whether household suffrage or uni- 
versal suffrage—I do not know. Noticing 
this avowal, I conclude the few observa- 
tions I have offered to the House by ad- 
vising the House not to adopt the propo- 
sition as it stands, but to vote against it. 
Mr. COBDEN reminded the noble Lord 


that when Mr. Hume brought forward his 
Motion, he was censured for including so 


many changes in it. The noble Lord now 
found fault with the ballot because it was 
calculated to give to one-seventh of the peo- 
ple the power of the Venetian oligarchy; but 
were those who wished to extend the suf- 
frage beyond the seventh of the population 
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to be answered by that argument? He 
viewed the question of the ballot with less 
interest than he did twelve years ago. 
Had it been adopted at that time it would 
have done much to put an end to that cor- 
ruption in the boroughs and subserviency 
in the counties which they had now to de- 
plore; but it was now too late to remedy 
the evil, excepting by an infusion of new 
blood into the constituency. He believed 
the ballot was the best mode of taking 
votes in this or any country; and he should 
vote for the question by itself as he had 
done when it was proposed in connexion 
with others, because he believed a large 


| portion of the electors were favourable to 


|it. The question must be on its last legs 
when no better answer could be advanced 
against it than that which they had heard 
from the noble Lord. The noble Lord be- 
gan by saying that secret voting was con- 
trary to the open and free constitution of 
the country. It was true the mode of elec- 
tion was open; but would the noble Lord 
tell him it was free? The noble Lord had 
referred to the practice in the courts, and 
had quoted the case of the jury giving 
their verdict in open court; but that was 
an unfortunate analogy, for though the 
jury must be unanimous when it convicted, 
it was not necessary that it should be so 
when it did not, nor were the votes of each 
juror published. Then, as to the grand 
jury, which was the first tribunal, that was 
altogether a secret tribunal. In Scotland, 
too, when the verdict depended on the ma- 
jority, there was no publicity of the votes 
of the jurors. He denied that the judge 
who tried, or the witnesses who gave evi- 
dence, ever incurred obloquy, as the noble 
Lord had inferred, on account of the judg- 
ment and evidence given in a court of law; 
but no class of voters was free from the 
obloquy which open voting brought on the 
electors. Still less was the noble Lord 
happy in the analogy he had drawn from 
the proceedings of that House. The Mem- 
bers of that House were sent there to per- 
form, by delegation, certain duties for their 
constituents, and they were held respon- 
sible for their acts; or why were they sub- 
ject to periodical election? And how were 
the constituencies to form a judgment upon 
them if they did not know what they had 
done? But were the electors responsible 
to non-electors? If they were, then the 
non-electors must be competent to judge 
of the way in which the trust was exer- 
cised; and this was an argument for ex- 
tending the franchise to them. But the 
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fact was they were responsible not to the 
non-electors, but to the Marquesses of Exe- 
ter and the patrons of the boroughs. The 
noble Lord appeared to forget the theory 
of the constitution he lauded somuch. The 
theory was, that every freeman and house- 
holder should be entitled to vote. The 
noble Lord argued that with the ballot we 
could not maintain our institutions, and 
then he went on to show that the ballot 
would effect but little change. Then where 
was the great objection? It came back to 
this, that the effect would not be merely 
negative, but that it would create a de- 
mand for the extension of the suffrage. 
The hon. Gentleman referred to the case 
of the East India Company, where the 
election of the Directors who governed 
100,000,000 of men was taken by the 
ballot. With regard to foreign countries, 
the ballot was adopted in almost all Conti- 
nental countries where the representative 
system of government prevailed; but he 
would not admit the analogy of countries 
fifty years behind our own in habits of self- 
government. If an analogy was to be 
drawn, he would take the New England 
States, and he would ask what had been 
the result of the ballot there? In every 


one of those States it had been adopted, 


and was in full foree. He denied that cor- 
ruption prevailed at the elections in the 
United States. There was but little chance 
of corruption in a eountry where universal 
suffrage was the rule—wages were high, 
land cheap, fortunes were nearly equal, 
and the emoluments of the Government 
low. The hon. Gentleman referred to the 
cases of Carlisle and Stafford as showing 
the necessity for the ballot in this country; 
and, referring to the speech of Mr. Urqu- 
hart, said he had at all events redeemed 
the pledge he said he had given to his con- 
stituents, that he would be in Parliament un- 
like all other Members. So honestly had the 
hon. Gentleman carried out his promise of 
agreeing with nobody, that he ought to be 
elected free of expense the next time he 
offered himself as a candidate. But it was 
not so much for the boroughs as the eoun- 
ties that he wished to see the ballot in 
operation. It was a question of vital im- 
portanee to the county constituencies, for 
he believed if they possessed the ballot they 
would send some of the best representa- 
tives that the country could afford to that 
House. How many contests for counties 
had there been at the last election? That 
was a good test of the independence of the 
county voters; for if they found in coun- 
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ties with 5,000 or 6,000 or 7,000 nominal 


electors on the list that there was no con- 
test in nine-tenths of them, they might 
make up their minds that the election was 
settled by six or seven gentlemen sitting at 
a comfortable fireside. Indeed, Lord Stan- 
ley, with that frankness which distin- 
guished his character, told them that the 
election was a question of acres, and that 
they had only to find out the politics of the 
great proprietors to ascertain the person 
to be elected. If county Members would 
only tell the House what they knew from 
their own experience of county elections, 
what tales would they not hear! In 1835, 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern. 
ment stated that when he was a candi- 
date for Devonshire, some of his own com- 
mittee, who had promised him their votes, 
were obliged to vote against him. He had 
seen at the election for Lancashire in 1837 
persons in the Ormskirk district coming up 
to vote with blue ribbons, who at the pre- 
vious election marched up in yellow colours. 
In 1841 the colour was probably changed 
again, if the property had changed hands 
in the interim. The farmers were marched 
up like so many cattle decked for the 
shambles. He wanted to see the farmer 
class in this country men of more cha- 
racter, dignity, and self-respect than they 
ever could be under so degrading a prae- 
tice. It was for the sake of the counties, 
therefore, in particular, that he wished to 
see the ballot carried into effect. He did 
not believe that the ballot could be carried 
alone now; but he found in the arguments 
adduced against it additional reasons for 
the changes proposed by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose. He was glad 
that the hon. Member for Bristol had 
brought the subject of the ballot before the 
House, because it answered the cavils 
brought against the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. The decision of the House, if ad- 
verse to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Bristol, would add one to that catalogue of 
decisions during this Session, which showed 
the want of harmony between the legisla- 
tion of that House and the opinions of the 
great body of the people; and would tend, 
amongst other things which they now wit- 
nessed, to bring about that change in the 
representation which the noble Lord 80 
much deprecated, but which he thought 
would be for the interest of the country, 
and absolutely necessary to enable them 
to get out of that dead lock in legisla- 
tion to which the present system had 
brought them. 
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Mr. HENLEY had heard a good many 
speeches from the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last, and never had heard one which 
more surprised him than the address just 
delivered. The hon. Member’s course had 
lately been somewhat eecentric, and lacked 
the steadiness which formerly belonged to 
his character. The hon. Gentleman seemed 
altogether to forget the principles of the 
constitution, though he had been reminded 
of them by the noble Lord, who remembered 
them much better. He thought it was for 
the hon. Gentleman and his Friends to 
show the advantages that were to acerue 
to the country from the use of the ballot, 
so opposed as it was to the constitution 
and habits of the people of this country; but 
the hon. Gentleman had not done that, and 
had passed very lightly over the continent of 
Europe. The statements, however, which 
the hon. Member previously made, were to 
the effect, that there would be no distur- 
bances, trouble, or discontent in the coun- 
tries of the Continent. [Mr. Cospen: I 
said nothing of the kind.] The hon. Gen- 
tleman at least mentioned France. He had 
told the House that the ballot was to be 
found in every constitutional country of the 
world; but he had not explained the advan- 
tages to be derived from: that institution. 
In Russia, perhaps, he would say that it 
had been productive of the best effects; 
and if hereafter we should have the bene- 
fits of a very liberal Government, England 
might probably suffer under a tyranny as 
severe as any that prevailed in Russia. 
The hon. Member went to America, and 
though he said he was not a republican, 
yet he enlarged upon the great advantages 
to be derived from a republican form of 
government. The hon. Member did not 
attempt to show the House any one single 
advantage which America derived from the 
use of the ballot. The noble Lord said 
that there was a good deal of corruption in 
America, and the hon. Gentleman denied 
that statement; but it was for the House 
to decide which party was likely to be the 
better informed on that matter. The hon. 
Member, referring to the small salaries of 
the President and other official persons 
in the United States, did not say, but 
wished it to be inferred, that where this 
was the case there could not be much 
bribery; but the hon. Member might have 
recollected, what had certainly been pub- 
licly stated—how truly he could not say— 
that there was more chaffering of officés, 
and more sweeping away of all public offi- 
cers, down to the very doorkeepers, in 
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America, on every change of government, 
than in any other country; and that had 
an effect in influencing men’s minds as 
well as bribery. It was not because there 
might be some allegations of a few cases 
of intimidation that the country should be 
called on to make a great change in its 
constitution, unless the advocates of the 
change could demonstrate that great public 
benefit would be the result. The hon. 
Member said, that it was not at all for 
the boroughs but for the counties that 
he wanted this change. It was most 
natural, on the one hand, that the hon. 
Member should make this attack on the 
county constituencies; and on the other, 
most barefaced, because a public society 
with which the hon. Member was supposed 
to be intimately conneeted, if he was not 
its founder, had been oceupied for many 
years in creating what in common parlance 
were called faggot votes—that was, votes 
made for a special political purpose. He 
(Mr. Henley) supposed that a good hold was 
kept upon all these votes; and therefore it 
was rather strange that the hon. Member 
should get up and assail with sweeping 
and degrading charges the whole of the 
county constituencies. Men who were 
base enough to coerce and bribe, would, if 
the ballot were established, not be found 
wanting in the means of discovering how 
parties might have voted; and thus they 
would still retain the power of coercing 
the voters. The ballot, so far from giving 
security to any person, would only spread 
corruption wider without affording the 
means of discovering it, and would deprive 
the House of instituting any scrutiny into 
corrupt proceedings at elections. 

Mr. MUNTZ agreed that if voting by 
ballot should not be really secret voting, a 
great deal of mischief would be the result; 
but he was satisfied that it could be made 
secret, and that it would produce much 
benefit. The noble Lord said that the 
supporters of the ballot were bound to show 
where it had worked well. Now, he (Mr. 
Muntz) was prepared to say that it worked 
well in the Netherlands, to the satisfaction 
of all classes and interests. What cause 
was there to prevent that which was well 
done in the Netherlands from being well 
done in this country? The ballot was 
said to be un-English. What was meant 
by that? He was as open and as English 
as any man in his dealings; but still he 
should not think it necessary to publish all 
his transactions in the market-place. It 
was not reasonable or wise to expose the 
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whole truth at all times. It was said, 
tov, that the ballot was against the spirit 
of the constitution. What was meant by 
that? The constitution was really the 
laws of the country as they existed for the 
time being; but the constitution was al- 
tered every week and every day by that 
House. He protested, then, against the 
constitution being made the peg on which 
to hang objections against all improvements 
that might be proposed. He could state 
that in Birmingham, out of 7,000 electors 
there were 1,000 who now declined to ex- 
ereise the franchise, on the ground that 
their pecuniary interests had suffered in 
consequence of the votes they had given 
on former occasions. In his opinion every 
elector should have an opportunity of vot- 
ing without any other person knowing how 
he had voted; and he would therefore give 
his support to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol. 

Mr. PAGE WOOD considered this to 
be one of the most important Motions that 
had been submitted to the House during 
the present Session. The noble Lord at 


the head of the Government had said that 
the principle of the constitution had always 
been open voting; and he had observed 


that if the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Bristol were adopted, a new principle would 
be introduced. Before the passing of the 
Reform Bill, it was of very little conse- 
quence what the principle of voting was; 
but since the adoption of that measure, by 
which Parliament declared that they would 
place confidence in the mass of the people, 
it was only right that they should protect 
the people in the exercise of their privi- 
leges. He thought the House would feel, 
on looking to the events which had lately 
occurred in Europe, that they could no 
longer delay a decision upon this question, 
“* Are you disposed to trust the people, or 
are you not disposed to trust them?” He 
could scarcely believe that the statement 
of the advantages of an open style of voting 
had been seriously made. Were the drunken 
voters who walked noisily to the poll with 
music and flags the real constituency of 
England? No; the real constituency of 
England consisted of those electors who 
had been trained to self-government in 
vestries and municipal corporations, and 
who exercised their privileges quietly and 
deliberately; and these were the persons 
whom he wished to protect in the free ex- 
pression of their opinions. He alluded to the 
middle classes—take, for instance, the shop- 
keepers of towns. He represented a city 
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(Oxford) where the influence exercised upon 
those classes had been most grievously felt; 
and it was notorious that a similar influenee 
had been largely exercised in the town in 
which the sister university was situated, 
He had regretted to hear the noble Lord, 
in speaking of the evil influences of secret 
voting, ask whether they were to trust this 
great and irresponsible power to the will 
and ecaprice of electors who voted in secret? 
He (Mr. Wood) considered that the term 
“‘ caprice’’ was one which ought not to be 
applied to those to whom Parliament had 
entrusted the franchise. The absence of 
responsibility in the electors had been re- 
ferred to; but to whom were they to be 
responsible? It had been said they were 
responsible to the non-electors. This 
argument could be proved to be falla- 
cious by a simple dilemma. Were those 
non-electors capable of forming and ex- 
pressing an opinion or not? He pre- 
sumed the House considered that they 
were not, because they were excluded from 
voting. What, then, was the sort of in- 
fluence they were to exercise? It would 
be only the influence of democracy in its 
most brutal form, and from such inftuence 
the voter would be protected by the ballot; 
but if the non-electors were persons the 
weight of whose opinions ought to be 
brought to bear upon the electors, surely 
they were persons who ought themselves 
at once to be called forth as an additional 
body of electors. The real influences which 
were now brought to bear upon the electors 
were, first, the influence of bribery and 
corruption; and, next, the influence of in- 
timidation, which affected not only shop- 
keepers, but also a large and numerous 
class of tenantry. He held in his hand 
the report of the Committee which had 
been appointed to inquire into the ease of 
the borough of Stamford; and although 
that Committee stated that none of the 
charges relating to the Marquess of Exe- 
ter’s direct interference at the time of the 
last election had been proved, and that no 
facts had been proved beyond the eject- 
ment of tenants in 1830 and 1847, yet he 
was glad to find that the Committee had 
come to the conclusion that, looking at the 
fact of one-third of the constituency being 
tenants of the Marquess of Exeter, and to 
the fact that fourteen ejectments had 
been served upon tenants in 1830, and 
sixteen in 1847, an undue influence had 
thereby been made to operate upon the 
constituency. But if there was this influ- 
ence upon the whole constituency, what 
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must have been the influence over that 
one-third? The question, after all, came 
to this, whether the constituency were to 
be trusted ? He would say, trust the peo- 
ple of England; be straightforward with 
them; put your whole case before them; 
have no reserve; and you have nothing to 
fear in regard to the overthrow of Govern- 
ment. What an instance we had of their 
rallying round the eause of order on the 10th 
of April! In France, the Assembly elect- 
ed by ballot even upon a universal suffrage, 
was favourable to the restoration of order. 
Where the people were free; it was of no 
use attempting to govern them except by 
persuading them that you were in the 
right, and honest in desiring their welfare. 
Let the noble Lord throw himself upon the 
whole people of England in the same gal- 
lant and hearty manner in which he threw 
himself upon the constitueney of London. 
Mr. NAPIER agreed that the true way 
to deal with the people of England was to 
be frank with them, and fair and above- 
board; they were a generous, open, manly, 
independent people, and therefore worthy 
of being entrusted with an open franchise 
to be openly exereised. But their virtues 
were derived from their conduct being al- 


ways public. They were frank because 


they had open voting. The hon. Member 
for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) had al- 
Inded to America; he (Mr. Napier) had 
found that hon. Member a bad prophet, a 
bad historian, and apparently his allusions 
to the present time were bad also. He 
had in his hand a pamphlet in which it 
was stated that ‘‘ Old John Randolph, the 
American orator,”’ being asked one day 
whether the ballot prevailed in Virginia, 
answered, that he scarcely believed they 
had such a fool as to propose it; that it 
would make a nation scoundrels if it did 
not find them so. The English consti- 
tution knew no such thing as an English- 
man discharging a publie trust er duty in a 
seeret manner known only to himself. In 
the ease of juries, which had been alluded 
to, each man knew his fellow’s mind, and 
the world knew the opinion of all. Could 
it be pretended that there were no public 
duties that we were bound to discharge 
under the constitution, which it might be 
inconvenient and injurious to our private 
interest to discharge? Why not, at this 
rate, shut up all the avenues by which the 
proceedings of the House became public ? 
Why not have vote by ballot in the House? 
It might save a man from the frown of the 
Minister. But in that House men acted 
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under the influence—the genial influence— 
of public opinion; and when the hon. and 
learned Member would have the noble 
Lord throw himself upon the people, he but 
meant that he should harmonise his pro- 
ceedings with sound public opinion. The 
vote by ballot was inconsistent with the 
British constitution. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS would trouble 
the House with only one or two remarks, 
in consequence of the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin; who seemed to 
think, as well as his Friends around him, 
that he had answered and disposed of the 
very able and impressive speech just de- 
livered by the hon. Member for the city 
of Oxford (Mr. Wood). He (Mr. Villiers) 
could not allow that impression to go forth. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Napier) said, that when the Member for 
Oxford described the people of this coun- 
try as frank, spirited, and independent, 
that he had put himself out of court, as 
this character, according to his (Mr. 
Napier’s) judgment, had been formed 
under the institutions and mode of acting 
directly opposed to the spirit and purpose 
of the proposition before the House. Now 
he (Mr. Villiers) agreed entirely in those 
qualities which had been ascribed to the 
people of this country. He agreed that 
they were spirited and independent; but 
that had shown themselyes so, by pre- 
cisely doing before what they were now 
doing, in ealling upon this House to pass 
this measure, or some equally effect- 
ive for its-object. It was just because 
the people of this. eountry, when they be- 
came conscious of some great evil or 
abuse, that they neither tamely submitted 
to it, nor helplessly believed it to be in- 
curable, that they had earned the charae- 
ter the hon. Gentleman had given them. 
They were now fully aware of the extent 
to which bribery and intimidation were 
carried on at the elections, and that no 
remedy had been devised for the evil; they 
will now not endure it longer; and they do, 
as they have ever done before, insist 
upon the known and proved abuse being 
abated. They believe, moreover, that this 
is the remedy, and that it is effeetive in 
other cases where men would otherwise 
abuse the power which open voting eonfers 
upon them. Now, then, for what the hon. 
and learned Member considers, no doubt, 
were his conclusive replies to the argu- 
ments opposed to him. His (Mr. Villiers’) 
hon. Friend the Member for the West 
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Riding, had alluded to those States in 
America, where the ballot was in foree— 
where slavery tid not exist—and where 
those lived who represented our people in 
race and habit more than in other States; 
and showed that it answered well, that the 
people were at least satisfied with it, that 
nobody had ever thought of abolishing it; 
and the hon. Member thinks he gives a 
sufficient reply to that example, by quoting 
Mr. Randolph’s opinion against the ballot, 
who was speaking of his own State, name- 


ly, Virginia, where slavery had always ex- | 


isted, and where the slaveholders consti- 
tuted an oligarehy, and were extremely 
tenacious of their power; in fact, showing 
that wherever a system that was unjust, 
immoral, er inhuman, was to be main- 
tained, there the rich people felt the incon- 
venience of the ballot, and wanted more 
complete control over the will and the vote 
of those under and about them by open 
voting. Then the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, by a singular confusion, objects to the 
unfairness of any reference to the jury 
system, and contends that the circum- 
stances are by no means similar; but the 
hon. Gentleman was not aware that no 
friend of the ballot had referred to the 
jury system, where people do not decide 
matters by ballot, but that the noble Lord 
the Member for London had mentioned it 


as one of those instances where men acted | 


well without this protection of the ballot; 
and my hon. Friend the Member for the 
West Riding himself complained of the 
reference, contending that it was not a 
parallel case; and this really was the sum 
of the hon. and learned Member’s speech, 
which seems to have pleased his friends so 


much ; and he (Mr. Villiers) thought that | 


something rather more satisfactory in the 
way of argument was required to shake 


the excellent speech of the Member for | 


Oxford. The fact was, nobody denied 
that the tendency, if not the effect en- 
tirely, of the ballot was to stop bribery, 
intimidation, and the expense at elections 
—nobody avowed that these evils ought to 
continue, and all professed their eager- 
ness, and many were actually propounding 
measures of another kind, at this moment, 
to stop them. The argument, then, found- 
ed on the incompetency of the voters to 
judge of public questions, or decide on the 
fittest candidates, was not in place here ; 
for that was an argument for leaving things 
as they were, and not attempting to check 


by any means those corrupt influences which | 


prevented the exercise of an honest or un- 
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biassed judgment. But when they were told 
not to adopt the ballot, because it would 
make the constitution more democratic, 
that was assuming that the ballot, as 
mechanical contrivance, would succeed in 
enabling the voter to exercise his privilege 
as he thought best. But if the fallacy of 
this objection was obvious, then it was at- 
tempted to resist the ballot on the totally 
opposite ground, namely, that it would not be 
quite successful; and it was then admitted 
that open voting was an evil, that serious 
evils followed if a man’s vote was known; 
| but that the ballot was not the way to pro- 
tect him. Then this objection was supported 
| by showing that by some ingenious device, 
or some system of social torture, the truth 
would be screwed out of a voter, and there- 
by an approximation would be made to that 
objectionable system that exists at pre- 
sent, and that, if a man’s vote was once 
known, he would be exposed to all the evils 
which tyranny or coercion could inflict 
upon him. Now, he (Mr. Villiers) could 
not help thinking that the best way, after 
all, of resisting the ballot, would be the 
candid one, and fairly to state that of 
course it would be more effective for its 
purpose than any other scheme known; but 
that at present, as the hon. Member for 
the city of Oxford, said, Gentlemen op- 
| posed to it were afraid of the unbiassed 
judgment of theelectors. Now, he did not 
deny that opinions had been broached out 
of doors of late, that might give a colour of 
reason to this objection, and people might 
think that it was important to leave to 
property all the influence of whatever kind 
which it could obtain; but he firmly be- 
lieved that wild doctrines, such as he re- 
ferred to, were only honestly or dishonestly 
| entertained by a very small number of peo- 
ple, and that if they appeared to prevail 
among large numbers assembled together, 
it was owing to men being under the in- 
fluence of fear, or from sympathy with 
those around them, and that if left to their 
independent judgment, they would not ap- 
prove of or act upon them. However, he 
(Mr. Villiers) knew well that people of pro- 
perty were supposed to be much more con- 
servative than people who were without 
property. [Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen 
who laughed, however, ought to be ready 
to show, that the real advantage that fol- 
low from that would not equally attend the 
system that was proposed, as the present 
one. His hon. Friend the Mover, had ap- 
plied himself to this point, in order to 
show that property, always respected 
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in this country, always exercising its in- 
fluence upon men’s minds, would have all 
that was valuable in that influence, under 
the ballot; and he had quoted an eloquent 
passage from one of Mr. Grote’s speeches 
on this subject, to show that the natural 
and legitimate influence of property would 
not be affected by the change; and, on 
the contrary, would then be no longer 
confounded with the corrupt and impro- 
per use of it which occurred at present. 
There would doubtless be this material 
difference, that whereas a candidate now, 
however ignorant, corrupt, or unprinci- 
pled himself, can if he have only pro- 
perty enough feel pretty sure of his re- 
turn to Parliament; he (Mr. Villiers) 
verily believed, that under the ballot, 
though the man of property would be 
preferred, yet that without character, 
and without some previous reputation, he 
would never feel sure of success; and 
probably these latter qualifications in the 
candidate, would, in general, be insisted 
upon; and he (Mr. Villiers), for one, 
could not see the great mischief of 
that. In fact, he believed that one 
of the greatest changes effected by the 
ballot would be that upon the candidate, 
and thereby upon the “Member of this 
House; and he knew no more important 
consideration: at present, when a man 
entered the field as a candidate, he knew 
that the votes were to be given openly, 
and if he had property or great territo- 
rial influence, or any of the accidents of 
fortune in his favour, that he could pretty 
surely rely upon becoming a Member of 
this House. Now, he (Mr. Villiers) did 
not hesitate to say that if the electors were 
known to give their votes freely, and without 
immediate hope or fear from so giving them, 
that this would not be the case. A can- 


didate would feel this before he presented | 
himself to a constituency, and would be | 


under the necessity of being able to point 
to his previous character or reputation to 
insure his election. And this would not 
only strike a man when he felt the desire 
at the moment to be returned, but would 
operate upon him early in life, at least 
upon those who were born to station and 
Wealth. A seat in the Legislature is ge- 
nerally desired by persons of influence in 
this country; and it would be felt to be 
amongst the conditions of obtaining that 
position that a candidate must deserve the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens. Now, he 
did not hesitate to say, that under the 
present system that was not the im- 
pression which prevailed; but that if a 
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man inherited property, or acquired pro- 
perty himself, that one of its advantages, 
in his mind, was, that whenever he chose 
it, he could, in some way owing to that 
circumstance, get into Parliament; and he 
said that this arose from an impression 
that there was always some constituency, 
independently of other circumstances, to be 
bought or coerced into giving a man of 
fortune a seat. Now, he asked, if a man 
thought that the Legislature was more re- 
spectably or usefully composed from this 
circumstance; or whether it would not be 
for the advantage of the aggregate body, 
if intellect and character were allowed to 
enter more into the consideration of those 
who had to choose the Members, than it 
had at present? He firmly believed that: 
there was no prepossession in the minds 
of men for a bad man, and against a good 
man, nor in such a country as this was 
there any difficulty in discovering what a 
man who put himself forward was; he be- 
lieved, therefore, that if men acted as they 
liked, in the great majority of cases they 
would prefer the good man to the bad one; 
and that it would be therefore perfectly 
safe to rest it on no higher ground than 
doing what they preferred, to leave to a 
community like theirs the free and un- 
biassed choice of their representatives. 
They must remember, also, that though 
the argument is generally against coercion 
from above, and by men of wealth and sta- 
tion, yet there was another influence to 
which the hon. Mover had already re- 
ferred, and that came from below: there 
was such a thing as terror from actual 
violence, or indeed tyranny very like that 
which is used now by greater people, in 
coercing tradesmen to vote as their cus- 
tomers directed. This was not an influence 
less likely to be manifested in future than 
it had been, but perhaps the contrary; 
the lesson had been taught—he believed it 
would be extensively acted upon. There was 
another advantage resulting from making 
candidates more dependent upon the good 
opinion of the people, and that was that it 
gave people of wealth the greatest possible 
inducement to educate the people; and there 
was a great want of some influence of that 
kind. The people were much neglected, 
and, in many respects, in a degraded 
state; and there was a great want of 
something to excite the upper and wealthy 
classes to make greater efforts for the edu- 
cation and instruction of those who were 
lower than themselves in the social scale. It 
was right that the wealthy classes should 
feel there was some danger if they did not 
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apply themselves to the instruction of their | as their conscience directed them. It was 
poorer brethren; and they would not feel | known, moreover, that by degrees, and 
this danger as they ought to do unless the after many eontests, a borough became 
ballot were adopted. At all events it must | criminal in its general character where 


be admitted that what occurs now in the | 
choice of Members was degrading to Par- | 
liament; and further, that those practices 
that had been so often pointed to as so 
pernicious and objectionable, never were 
carried to a greater extent than they were 
at the last election; and he asked if it 
was right that the House should separate 
' without one effort being made to check or 
prevent them. He believed that this 
House could not leave the evil untouched 
in the present day, without losing its weight 
and authority in the country—than which 
he knew no greater evil; and when he 
considered how the system threw the Le- 
gislature into the hands of the extremely 
rich, or those who made everything depend 
upon rousing and exciting the passions and 
prejudices of the people, he could not but 
regard it as extremely unsafe. The pre- 
sent expense of obtaining and maintaining 
a seat, consequent upon open voting, was | 
such that no man of limited means eould 
really aspire to a seat, unless the cireum- 
stances were very peculiar. He had not 
overlooked the old arguments in favour of 
the present system, which he knew were 
plausible enough: such as, that under the 
present system the majority of the Honse 
were men of property, and that under no 
system can the country be so safely go- 
verned, as when the people of property 
are dominant; and, after all, that the bal- 
lot, if it did not produce evil, could only | 
promise them a result of which they were | 
already at present assured of. 





But, he | 
contended, that the men of property ob- | 
tained their seats, now, under a system | 
that demoralised the people, and that shook 

altogether the confidence of the people in 

the morality or superior character of per- | 
sons who pretended to legislate for the | 
country. There was an inconsistency in | 
men who had spent their thousands in cor- 
rupting or debauching sections of the com- 
munity, coming to this House and pretend- 
ing great solicitude for the religion and | 
morals of the people. It was not trusted, 
and people smiled when the piety, or 
honesty, or benevolence of this House was 
in question. 1t was well known that the 
way in which a man spends his 3,000/. or 
5,000/. in getting into this House was in 
corrupting and demoralising so many fami- 
lies in a constituency: by asking some—for 
a bribe—to break faith with somebody; or 
threatening others with ruin if they voted 





| Bouverie, hon, E. P. 


these practices prevail; and he had heard 
it observed, that at the assizes the worst 
characters usually came from some of 
the borough towns; and he knew that 
the morals of some places that used to 
send Members to that House, had been 
greatly improved since they had been dis- 
franchised. He said, then, that they were 
paying too high a price for men of property 
alone to sit in that House, if that was to 
be attained only by vice and crime; and he 
believed that under the ballot Members as 
conservative, and higher in the important 
qualifications for legislators, would be re- 
turned. He was not there to contend that 
the ballot was a perfect system; and he 
was ready to admit that he wished they 
could dispense with it, and that any means 
equally effectual could be devised; but as 
he knew of no other so likely to sueceed in 
checking the vices and evils of the present 
system, and believing that they ought not, 
after the disclosures of this year, to part 
without proposing some ehange, he cordi- 
ally gave his vote for the Resolution of his 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY replied. The 
noble Lord had objected that this was not 
a Bill, but a resolution. Now, he (Mr. H. 
Berkeley) only wished to obtain the assent 
of the noble Lord to a resolution; for, if 
he could do that, he had no doubt that a 
Bill would soon follow. He had observed 
the working of the ballot in America, and 
he must confess he had never known of 
any thing like intimidation, or had heard 
of any thing like a bribe in that country. 


The House divided:—Ayes 86; Noes 
81: Majority 5. 


List of the Ayes. 


Adair, R. A. S. Duncan, G. 
Anderson, A. Dundas, Adm. 
Barnard, E. G. Evans, Sir De L. 
Berkeley, hon. C, F. Fagan, W. 
Bernal, R. Fox, W. J. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Glyn, G. C. 
Greene, J. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Hastie, A. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Henry, A. 
Heywood, J. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Kershaw, J, 


Bowring, Dr. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Bright, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 
Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Cobden, R. 
Collins, W. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Divett, E. 





Forest« 
Fox, S. 
Frewer 
Gaskell 
Gladst« 
Goddar 
Granby 
Grey, I 
Hall, C 
Hamilt 
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Locke, J. 
Lushington, Cc. 
MCullagh, W. T. 
MGregor, J. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Mitchell, T. A, 
Morris, D. 
Mowatt, F. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Nugent, 

O’Brien, T. 

Ogle, S. C. H, 
Osborne, ~ 
Paget, Lord A, 
aoe Lord C, 
Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Peto, S. M. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Power, Dr. 
Raphael, A. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, O. 


Bankruptcy Bill. 


Rice, E. R. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stuart, Lord D, 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Tynte, Col. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, T. 
Ward, H. G. 
Westhead, J. P, 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, W. P. 


TELLERS, 
Berkeley, hon. H, F. 
Thompson, Col. . 


List of the Nogs. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Arkwright, G. 
Ashley, Lord 
Baldwin, C. B. 
Bentinck, Lord G, 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bowles, Adm, 
Broadley, H. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Carew, W. P. H. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Coles, H. B. 

Corry, rt. hon. H, L, 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 


Ebrington, Visct. 

Edwards, H. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 

FitzGerald, W. R. S. 
J 


FitzPatrick, rt. hn. J.W. 


Floyer, J. 
Forbes, W. 


Forester, hon. G. C. W. 


Fox, S. W. L. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Gaskell, J. M. 


Gladstone, rt.hon. W.E. 


Goddard, A. L. 
Granby, Marq. of 
R. W. 


Heald, J. 
Heatheote, G. J. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 


Hobhouse,rt. hon. Sir J. 


Hood, Sir A. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Jones, Capt. 
Lacy, H. C. 
Law, hon. C, E, 


Lowther, hon. Col, 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Moody, C. A. 
Morgan, O. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct, 
Patten, J. W. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Price, Sir R, 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rumbold, C, E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sandars, G. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Stuart, H. G. 
Urquhart, D. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
TELLERS. 
Henley, J. W. 
Napier, J. 


Adjourned at Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, August 9, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitus.—1° Toleration Act Amend- 

ment. 

2° Bankruptcy; Provident Associations Fraud Preven- 
tion. 

Reported.—Stock in Trade Exemption. 

3° and passed:—London (City) Small Debts; Churches ; 
Proclamations on Fines (Court of Common Pleas); Poor 
Law Union Charges (No. 2). 

Pxgtitions Presentev. By Mr. Wilson Patten, from In- 
habitants of Matterdale, Cumberland, for a Better Ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Cardwell, from 
Landowners, and Others, of Silverdale, Lancashire, 
against the Highways Bill.—By Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
from the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company, for an 
Alteration of the Metropolitan Commissions of Sewers 
Bill.— By Mr. Corry, from the Board of Guardians of the 
Omagh Union, and by Mr. Morgan John O’Connell, from 
the Ratepayers of Ennistymon Union, in the County of 
Clare, for Inquiry into the Working of the Poor Law 
(Ireland).—By Mr. Bouverie, from the Parochial Board 
of Port-Glasgow, against the Registering Births, &c. 
(Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Ratepayers of 
the Township of Birtle-cum-Bamford, Lancashire, for 
an Alteration of the Law of Settlement.—From the 
Board of Guardians of the Poor of the Stafford Union, 
for Repeal of the Law respecting Audit of Union Ac- 
counts. 


PIRACY BILL. 
House in Committee; but on the Bill 
being objected to, Mr. M‘Gregor withdrew 
it. 


House resumed. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

Mr. BOUVERIE moved the Second 
Reading, observing that, at this period of 
the Session, he could not expect to pass 
such a measure, and he should not there- 
fore press it beyond the present stage. 
Not less than 18,000,0007. a year was lost 
by bad debts, and a great proportion of 
that loss was to be attributed to the defec- 
tive state of the bankruptcy and imsolvent 
law. The great and leading defect of 
that law was, that no real line of demar- 
cation was drawn betwixt the honest and 
the dishonest bankrupt. When a bank- 
rupt had been fraudulent, and had lost that 
property which ought to have been divided 
amongst his creditors, and, often not till 
then, he came to the Bankruptcy Court to 
be relieved from his debts. For that evil 
this Bill professed to provide a remedy. 
The Bill contained a consolidation of no less 
than seventeen Acts of Parliament, which 
had passed in the course of the last twen- 
ty-three years, He hoped the Government 
would take this subject up next Session; 
and, if they did not, it would be his duty 
to bring it forward again at an early pe- 
riod of the Session. 

Bill read a second time; to be committed 
that day three months. 
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SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 

House in a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. WARD after referring with much 
approbation to the proceedings of the Se- 
lect Committee on the Navy Estimates, 
said, as the best mode of dealing with the 
subject more immediately under discussion, 
he should propose to take the report of 
the Committee in hand, and to state to the 
House what were the recommendations in 
that document which the Admiralty agreed 
with, what were those it dissented from, 
and what were those which it wished to 
modify. Before, however, entering on that 
branch of the subject, the House would 
allow him to remind them of the situation 
in which the Navy Estimates now were. 
Discussions which had already taken place 
on the subject, had, he thought, cleared away 
much debateable matter, particularly as to 
the amount of force for the present year. 
When it was recollected that that question 
had been discussed and decided by one of 
the greatest majorities ever heard of in 
Parliament, he hoped that there would be 
no cause seen for going over the ground 
again, or for questioning the propriety of 
the House providing victuals and wages 
for the number of men so decided upon. 
His right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had already informed the 
House that the amount of the reduction 
made from the original estimates was about 
200,0002.; that reduction would be effected 
under Vote 8, for dockyard wages; Vote 10, 
for Navy contracts; Vote 11, for new works; 
and under Votes 13, 14, 15, 16, and 19, 
the latter being for the support of the Bom- 
bay navy—the total reductions which the 
proposed to make amounted to 208,000/. 
This arrangement left the estimates in this 
position—that instead of an increase in the 
amount required for this year, and that 
granted last year, of 216,000l,, as ap- 


peared in the original estimates to be de- 


manded, there would be an actual decrease | 
of 43,0001. in the net amount to be voted for | 
1848-49, as compared to the net amount) 
So much for the ge- | 
Now as_ 
to economy in the administration of the | 
Navy—the Committee admitted that eco- | 


voted for 1847-48. 
neral amount of the estimates. 


nomy did not entirely depend on the num- 
ber of men fixed on for the service of the 
year. The first recommendation come to 
by the Committee was a revision of the 


forces on the home and foreign stations. | 


There were seven foreign and five home 
stations. The amount of force employed 


in the Navy for the present year, had, for, 
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instance, been decided by a vote of the 
House; and the hon. Member for Montrose 
would admit that it was of no utility now 
to go over the same ground again. Under 
the Votes 1, 2, 8, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
and 18 of the estimates, there was a saving 
of 200,0007. The reduction on Vote }, 
was in the wages of seamen and marines; 
| that in No. 2, was in provisions for the 
Navy; that in No. 3, was in the Admiralty 
Office; that under No. 8, was in the wages 
of men and artificers employed in dock. 
| yards; that in No. 10, was on Navy con- 
‘tracts for stores; that in No. 11, was in 
‘new works, improvements, and repairs; 
|that in No. 13, was on the miscellaneous 
‘items; and that on Nos, 14, 15, 16, was 
on the half-pay and retired allowance of 
officers’ pensions and allowances; that on 
No. 18, was freight on account of the 
Tlome Department. The total amount of 
reduction proposed to be made for the year 
was 208,000l., which left the estimates in 
this position. The increase of the present 
| year over the last was 214,644J. on the 
| gross votes. The sum prcposed to be re- 
duced, namely, 208,000/., deducted from 
this, brought down the increase of the es- 
| timates this year over the last to 6,6441. 
| If the net votes were taken, however, it 
would be found that there was a reduction 
of 43,0001, on the estimates of 1848-49, 
| as compared with those of 1847-48. The 
Committee stated— 

“The expenditure for the effective services of 
the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, must, in a great 
| measure, depend upon the amount of foree which 


the advisers of the Crown may consider necessary. 
A satisfactory decision upon this subject could 


Navy Estimates. 








Y | only be formed after a careful and deliberate sur- 


vey of the position of the country in regard to its 
internal resources, its external interests, the state 
of its foreign relations, its political obligations, 
and the maintenance and fulfilment of all the 
various rights and duties which belong to the ex- 
tensive and long-established dominion of the Bri- 
tish empire.” 

The Admiralty concurred in that opinion. 
They admitted, upon the whole, the state- 
ment of the Committee in page 13, though 
they did not admit all the facts on which it 
was founded, when the report alleged— 


“That, whatever cause might have led to the 
increase of force upon any particular station, 
when once the force had been augmented, there 
was too frequently some unfortunate hindrance to 
its subsequent reduction ;”— 


and that— 

‘When the enemy was defeated, and hostilities 
were at an end, other duties were found for the 
ships employed, and the force which was required 
for the contingency of a war remained as the per- 
manent establishment in time of peace.” 
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There was no doubt that duties for ships 
of war grew with the means for perform- 
ing them. Every diplomatic agent asked 
for a ship of war, in case of any disturb- 
ance when ships were in his neighbour- 
hood, and it was exceedingly difficult to 
break through the custom that had ob- 
tained of granting assistance in such 
eases. The principal foreign naval sta- 
tions were the Pacific, the Indian Seas, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. On all these 
stations, however, the amount of the naval 
foree of the country had been considerably 
diminished this year. For instance, in the 
East Indies and China, where there were, 
in 1843, no less than thirty-six ships of 
war, there were now only twenty-five. 
The number of ships on this station was, 
in— 
1844 
1845 


1846 
1847 


25 ships 


26 ships 
28 


22 


” ” 


Of those now afloat in these waters, none 
were ordered home. In the Pacific, there 
were, in— 
1845 1847 16 ships 
1846 1848 12 
There were at this moment only seven, and 
two surveying vessels, in that quarter. 


14 ships | 


15. » ” 


At the Cape of Good Hope, the numbers 
were— 
1847 


The Rosamond and Devastation were or- 


ll ships | 1848 10 ships 


dered home. He had been instructed by 
the Board of Admiralty to say that they 
had no objection to the recommendations 
of the Committee that there should be a! 
general revision of the naval stations be- 
fore fixing the votes for next year; and 
they were willing to inquire, in the spirit 
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probable expenditure. If that basis had 
been adopted this year, there would have 
been a difference of nearly 60,000/. in the 
estimates. The Committee pointed out 
that much of the excess of the Navy esti- 
mates, No. 1, had arisen from the custom 
of having more men on board than were 
actually voted by Parliament. That pro- 
position was undeniable. After giving 
some details of the number of men em- 
ployed in excess, at different periods, and 
subsequently paid off, the hon. Gentleman 
said, as the Committee stated, there was, 
on the Ist of March, 1848, the old excess 
of 4,146 men more than had been voted. 
In June, that excess was reduced to 3,900; 
in July, to 2,812; and on the 7th of 
August it amounted to 2,477. As the 
best precaution for keeping the number of 
men on board strictly within the Parlia- 
mentary vote, the Committee made a per- 
fectly legitimate recommendation, namely, 
that the monthly excess should be re- 
ported to Parliament, with the estimates 
for the ensuing year. The Committee 
observed that not only was Vote No. 1 
affected by this irregularity, but that 
Vote No. 2 was also equally affected 
in the same degree; and, therefore, the 
report proposed the same remedy. On 
the supplementary grant of 30,000/. in 
Vote No. 1, for the purpose of ameliorating 
the condition of petty officers and able 
seamen, the report expressed no opinion. 
The Admiralty had endeavoured to give 
effect to the wish of the House and the 
country that our gallant seamen should be 
better provided for; and their plan was to 
assimilate the system of rewards in the 
Navy to the good-service warrant in the 
Army. He, therefore, implored the House, 


Navy Estimates. 


due regard to all those great interests upon | for the sake of the public service, not to 
which these votes ought to depend, how | withhold its consent to this grant. He 
far it was possible to effect a reduction ; agreed with the Committee that no extra 
either in the number or the size of the clerks should be permitted without the 
ships employed. He came then to Votes | sanction of the Treasury, and that the 
No. 1 and 2, on which the Committee | principle of extra pay, which was even of 
dwelt at considerable length. The first} more demoralising tendency, should be 
recommendation upon No. 1 was, that the | regulated in the same way. Another item 
two bases of that vote ought to be restored. | of inerease was the salary of the se- 
The Admiralty agreed with the Committee | cond secretary, Captain Hamilton. After a 
that it was desirable to restore the two | full investigation of this subject, and a clear 
bases of that vote, and to adopt Sir James | understanding that the salary three years 
Graham’s plan of ascertaining the number | ago was fixed under a misapprehension, 
of ships actually in commission on the Ist | the Admiralty had stated the circumstances 
of January in each year, and the actual | of the case in a letter to the Treasury, and 
number of men employed on board of | the Treasury at once sanctioned an addi- 
them, and upon that to apply for the vote tion of 500/. a year to the salary. He 
of the coming year, as the only means of came next to the Vote No. 5, which re- 
arriving at a sound conclusion as to the ‘ferred to the scientific branch of the pub- 
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lie service. The increase in this vote was 
divided into two parts, the one permanent, 
the other temporary. The temporary part 
had reference to the Arctic expedition. 
That had not been heard of since its de- 
parture. He felt certain that the House 
would unanimously be of opinion that they 
would only consult the interests of human- 
ity and justice by doing everything that 
could be done for the relief of the missing 
expedition. Every precaution had been 
taken, so that at whatever point of the 
coast Sir John Franklin might touch, he 
weuld there find immediate relief. That 
was the temporary addition to the vote. 
The permanent addition was for the sur- 
veying department. The Committee had 
observed that a railway and harbour de- 
partment was now attached to the Board 
of Admiralty. The Board of Admiralty 
were aware of the inconvenience of the in- 
quiries connected with these subjects being 
carried on by three separate departments, 
and they had been in communication with 
his right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade, inquiring how they could 
consolidate the inquiries in one department. 
He then came to the two most important 
votes, namely, 7 and 8, which comprised 
the amounts paid in salaries in the dock- 
yards. The importance of properly in- 
vestigating this subject could not be over- 
rated, and the Committee had bestowed a 
very large portion of their attention upon 
it. The Committee, at page 49, made 
some remarks on the duty of the superin- 
tendents in dockyards, in every syllable of 
which he entirely concurred. It pointed 
out that the required work in the establish- 
ments being performed with diligence and 
economy, depended in a great measure on 
the vigilance, assiduity, and zeal of the 
superintendents; for, unless they exerted 
themselves, enormous waste of labour and 
materials must take place. The Commit- 
tee, therefore, recommended that such ap- 
pointments should not be considered as ho- 
norary rewards, but given to men perfectly 
competent to discharge the duty. In that 
he entirely concurred. It was the deter- 
mination of the Board of Admiralty never 
to bestow those appointments on men who 
were not fully competent to undertake such 
situations, because no care or watchfulness 
on the part of the Admiralty could supply 
any want of activity or energy on the spot. 
Allusion was made in the report to the sub- 
ject of work being done by contract; and 
the Committee did him the honour to refer 
-to his opinion on the subject. No reduc- 
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tion could ever be obtained by transferring 
shipbuilding from the public to private 
yards. A great stimulus had been given 
to the men, by the improved system of 
promotion which had been applied im all 
the dockyards; and he believed that if the 
plan were properly administered and per. 
severed in, and honestly errried out, they 
would live to see a vast improvement, and 
as much talent and industry in the naval 
dockyards as in any private establishment 
in the kingdom. The Committee recom. 
mended that building should be regulated 
according to the exigencies of the country; 
and made a comparison between the Navy 
of past times and the Navy of the present, 
which he thought had hardly been carried 
to its proper extent. The decrease which 
had taken place in some of the first-class 
ships was most extraordinary. In 1814, 
there were 199 line-of-battle ships. In 
1825, there were 117; in 1835, 97; and 
in 1848, only 47; three of. which had been 
launched during the present year. Many 
line-of-battle ships had been converted into 
hulks and lazarettos, and various other 
purposes; and at present there were not 
fifty available line-of-battle ships for ser- 
vice. On the other side they had a large 
fleet of steamers. He thought the House 
would be of opinion that the very least 
amount of building for future ‘years was 
that which was recommended by Lord 
Auckland. He recommended that three 
line-of-battle ships should be launched each 
year; that in addition, from twelve to fif- 
teen ships should be on the stocks ready 
for launching, and that the timber for 
twelve to fifteen new ships should be 
placed under cover. In the year 1830, 
the establishment in the dockyards was 
fixed by an Order in Council at 6,000 men. 
That was before the introduction of steam, 
and, in his humble judgment, was much 
too low, and the consequence was, that it 
did not last a single year. Before the 
year was over, the system of extra men 
was introduced, more labourers were em- 
ployed, and the system had been growing 
with the growing wants of the country 
from that time to the present. The Com- 
mittee recommended that the establish- 
ment should be thoroughly revised, and 
that no extra men should be employed 
without a report to Parliament, and the 
sanction of the Treasury; and in that he 
entirely acquiesced. Another portion of 
the Committee’s remarks had reference to 
the steam factories, and whether it wou 
not be judicious to reduce them. He 
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not agree with the Committee that the ma- 
nufacture of steam-boilers ought to be dis- 
continued in the dockyards. The rivets 
and plates of which the boilers were made, 
were not made in the dockyards. The only 
work that was done in the dockyards was 
to put the boilers together. If boilers 
were built by contract, as suggested, it 
would not be following out the principle of 
economy to build them at Birmingham, and 
then have to remove such heavy bodies by 
railway to the dockyards. The hon. Mem- 
ber referred to several more recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on matters of de- 
tail, and then continued. The Committee 
stated, that a large expense of timber 
would be necessary for the creation of our 
steam navy; but they hoped a large reduc- 
tion would be made on this head. He should 
not be dealing fairly with the House if he 
did not say that he did not think any large 
reduction could be looked for. It must be 


Supply— 


recollected that Lord Auckland said we 


ought to build three line-of-battle ships 
every year. Now, these three line-of-battle 
ships yearly would require 18,000 loads of 
timber. That was not a vote, however, in 
which he could hope to effect any very 
great saving. The Committee also ex- 
pressed a hope that a.large reduction 


would be made in the item of steam ma- | 


chinery in the course of the ensuing year. 
The Government stated that they would 
effect a reduction of 180,000/., and he did 
not think that they could go further. Vote 


No. 11 was the last vote of any importance | 


connected with the Navy, upon which he | 
should have to make any remarks, It was | 
the vote relating to new works, and it had | 
given rise to long inquiries in the Commit- | 
tee, and occasioned great difference of | 
opinion. The Committee said, this was 
a vote to be judged, not by a comparison 
with the estimates of former years, but 
with reference to the expediency of the | 
works proposed, and it then went on to, 
inquire whether those new works were in- 
dispensably necessary; and whether pre- 
cautions were taken for due economy in 
their execution. He had no hesitation in 
saying that all the works conducted by the 
Admiralty department were indispensable. 
It was impossible to keep the country in 
an efficient and proper state, with regard 
to her coast defences, without such works 
as were then being carried on at Ports- 
mouth, Chatham, Woolwich, &e. Cer- 
tainly, if more time for reflection and pre- 
paration had been taken—if they had been 
planned ten years since—there would have 
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been more system in their operation, and 
greater economy in their execution. The 
hon.Gentleman defended the proceedings in 
regard to the steam factory establishment 
at Woolwich, and the sawing establishment. 
The next item in the report of the Com- 
mittee referred to the basin at Devenport. 
| That was begun ten years ago; but since 
| that time great alterations had taken place 
,in the plan. There was great difference 
| of opinion—in fact, a sort of local feud 
| had been created about it—so that it had 
| been found that it was impossible to arrive 
at the best plan amidst the conflicting 
allegations which were made. With re- 
gard to the works at Keyham, the report 
had it in contemplation that the factory 
,and establishment should be on the same 
scale as that of Woolwich, and the machi- 
nery of which would be on the same scale 
as to the cost, 50,0007. The great object 
would be to build these factories on a scale 
which would permit of a sudden extension 
of their operation in case of any sudden 
demand or war. If there were not ac- 
commodation for constructing on immedi- 
diate pressure, they would be nearly use- 
less. The Committee said, if these works 
| were now proposed for the first time, they 
would have no hesitation in recommending 
Parliament to withhold its sanction from 
this outlay of the public money; but con- 
sidering the works executed at Portsmouth 
and Woolwich, they proceeded to observe 
that the question was very different, now 
that 400,000/. had been already sunk 
there, and that it would be the height of 
folly and extravagance to suspend these 
works, and refuse to complete them. On 
a division only two Members of the Com- 
mittee were found to recommend that the 





| 400,000/. should be disregarded and thrown 


away. The Board were willing to act on 
the report of the Committee, so far as to 
suspend proceeding with the Keyham 
buildings during the present year. The 
subject was full of difficulties, for the 
Board was bound by engagement with the 
contractor, Mr. Baker, to an expenditure of 
250,000/. during the present year, and it 
was only by his consent that they had 
succeeded in reducing it to 130,0001. 
The Committee recommended that the 
sum of 20,000/., proposed in the estimates 
for the barracks at Forton should not be 
granted during the present year; but in that 
he could not at all concur. The old marine 
barracks at Portsmouth were in a state 
that would have rendered a very large ex- 
penditure for repairs necessary in a few 
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years; whilst, by a small additional ex- 
pense, the new marine barracks would form 
one of the finest establishments in the 
country. The works were actually now in 
progress, and the greatest inconvenience 
to the public service would arise from their 
stoppage. There was another recommen- 
dation, with respect to the establishment at 
Bermuda, with which they could not com- 
ply. They could not limit themselves to 
the employment there of no labour but 
convict labour, for it would be impossible 


to complete with convict labour alone the | 


storehouses that were now on the point of 
completion. Another general recommen- 


dation by the Committee, that they should | 


begin no new works, unless with the sanc- 
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tered with greater advantage to the public, 
The Government did not contend for the 
necessity of having an admirals’ list of 150; 
they would be glad of a list of 100 instead, 
And it was quite true that the whole number 
was not required, as they never had that 
number employed in their greatest naval 
wars. It was equally true, however, that the 
condition on which a man went into the 
Navy was that he should rise to a flag in 
due course of promotion, and not be cheated 
out of it; and he had a double right at 
present to form those expectations, as the 
whole question of retirement in the Navy 
had been twice under the consideration of 
the House during the last four years; and 
| it was twice settled, by the assent of two 
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tion of the Treasury to the undertaking, | Governments, without a division in the 
the Board were perfectly ready to adopt. | House of Commons. The present system 
On the subject of the coast-guard, the ex- | had been proposed and carried for the ex- 
pense of training which was to be reduced | press purpose of offering an honourable re- 
from 16,0001. to 5,000/., he might observe tirement to those captains whose age was 
that experience had shown of how great | too great to enable them to remain in ef. 
importance were the arrangements that | fective service, and to whom their country 
had been made for organising it as a naval | offered the rank of retired rear-admiral, 
reserve, and that they would be of the | instead of retaining them on the active list, 
highest utility to the public service. An|The House of Commons voted 30,000. 
instance had occurred last week which | yearly for that purpose; and what would 
showed the fine spirit animating that class | be the effect of the recommendation of the 
of men. It was found necessary to send | Committee? It would throw back every 
reinforcements to Ireland, and 350 men of | man three years, and its operation was 
the coast-guard volunteered last week to| such that they would cheat themselves of 
proceed to that country. It was found that the very consideration they expected with 
instead of any indisposition to resume the regard to the 30,0001., for they were 
active duties of their profession, there was bound to pay it for the lives of the men 
only one man in the whole coast-guard who already promoted. By the present system 
stood on what he called his rights, and said | they would in the course of a year have 
he did not like to be employed at sea. He | admirals of fifty-five and fifty-four years of 
came now to the question on which he was | age, instead of men of the age of seventy 
afraid the Committee and the Admiralty and upwards; and he entreated the House 


were most decidedly and irreparably at | 
issue—that relating to promotion. The 
Committee had proposed that the Admiral’s 
list, which was fixed a few years ago at 
150, should be reduced permanently to 
100, by promoting only one captain for 
every three death vacancies, and stopping 
promotion to a corresponding degree in 
every other rank. This decision was come 
to in the Committee by a bare majority, and 
he believed did not ultimately receive the 
sanction of the Member who first proposed it. 
The Committee stated that it entertained 
a deep interest and regard for the feelings 
of those gallant officers engaged in the 
Navy; in fact it was impossible to show 
more delicacy of feeling than that shown 
by the Committee in eonsulting on a matter 
affecting the interests of those gallant of- 
ficers, but which they thought might be al- 


to continue the grant, and to pause before 
| it committed an act injurious to the ser- 
vice, and unjust to the officers. The only 
part of the recommendation in which the 
Admiralty did concur was the limitation of 
first entries. They agreed that the limita- 
tion of first entries was the keystone to all 
| substantial economy. He must also re- 
‘mind the House that the half-pay lists of 
the Army and Navy were differently ar- 
ranged. The Navy had not that resource 
which was possessed by the Army of dis- 
posing of their commissions by purchase. 
If they looked at the payments now made 
to general officers and senior captains, they 
would find in the Army that the pay of the 
general officers and colonels of regiments 
‘amounted in the whole to 154,000/. The 
half-pay of general officers unattached was 
76,000/., making together 230,000/. The 
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half-pay to lieutenant colonels and colonels 
being 83,600/., made a payment to gene- 
rals and colonels in the Army of 313,6001. 
The total amount of full and half-pay of 
admirals and flag officers in the Navy was 
232,5041.; so that this was not an over- 
paid profession. It was indeed one in 
which those few great prizes were looked 
to by those gallant officers who entered 
the service. Then another recommenda- 
tion of the Committee was the freight of 
ehips for the conveyance of convicts, or the 
services performed in the packet service that 
should not appear in the Navy Estimates, 
but be made matter of account elsewhere. 
At present the public saw 1,000,000I. 
charged in the Navy Estimates, and it was 
now considered that that had nothing to 
do with the naval service. The Govern- 
ment admitted that it would be desirable 
to adopt this suggestion. He had now 
gone through the recommendations of the 
Committee, which, taking them large and 
small, amounted to thirty-three. Of these 
the Admiralty were willing to adopt twenty- 
nine, and he thought he had given good 
reasons when they thought it their duty 
to dissent from the suggestions of the 
Committee. He had now only to state 
to the House that he believed the Navy 
was in a most efficient state; that all our 
foreign stations were adequately provided 
for; and at home we had a large force, 
which, however, was not larger than was 
required. Last week there was reason to 
believe that an additional naval force might 
be required in Ireland. On the 27th. of 
July orders were given at the Admiralty 
at one o'clock for the immediate equip- 
ment of four vessels of the steam reserve. 
On the 28th of July at ten o’cloek in the 
morning, two of these vessels were on their 
way to Spithead, manned, armed, pro- 
visioned, and furnished with everything 
except their gunpowder; they took in their 
powder at three in the afternoon; they 
sailed an hour afterwards to Devonport, 
where they took in the 35th Regiment, 
and they landed that regiment on the 30th 
in Dublin. That was an instance of the man- 
ner in which our steam reserve would en- 
able us to bring the whole power of the em- 
pire to bear on any particular point. He 
thought, after stating that the Admiralty 
were ready to adopt twenty-nine out of the 
thirty-three recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, he need not give another pledge of 
the earnest desire of the Admiralty to 
carry out every legitimate economy; but 
‘in stating the desire to pursue economy, he 
VOL. C. {yu 
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did not propose, nor did he wish the Com- 
mittee to imgine, that the Government 
would do anything to cripple or impair our 
most legitimate sources of power in case 
of foreign aggression. The Admiralty 
wished to be prepared with ample means, 
not with a view to purposes of hostility to 
any party, but to resist aggression from 
whatever quarter it might come. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving that a 
sum of 293,5601. be granted to Her Ma- 
jesty to complete what may be necessary 
for the cost of wages to seamen and ma- 
rines, now in course of payment. 

Mr. HUME thought the sum of 
208,0007., the retrenchment of which 
they had recommended, might have been 
saved before the appointment of the Com- 
mittee. The object which the Committee 
had in view, throughout their long and 
arduous investigation, was to find out what 
mischief had taken place through misman- 
agement or want of system, and to show 
what course ought to be adopted in order 
to remedy the evils which had thus arisen. 
The Committee had discovered mismanage- 
ment in many quarters; and had ascer- 
tained, beyond all question, that during 
the last fifty years there had been a most 
lavish and extravagant expenditure of the 
public money in the construction of ships 
for the Navy. The Admiralty had ad- 
mitted the necessity of a change; and had 
even promised that there should be hence- 
forward an additional check on the expen- 
diture of money, which was in itself a great 
point to be relied on for the future. But 
in other respects how was the country to 
benefit by the exertions of the Committee ? 
Would the Government curtail the expen- 
ses of the Naval Establishment generally ? 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Admiralty had assured the House that the 
Navy was at present in a highly efficient 
state. He had never known any Secre- 
tary for the Admiralty to rise in that 
House and make a different statement. He 
entirely concurred with the hon. Gentleman 
in thinking that the Navy ought not to be 
crippled or impaired; but the grand ques- 
tions to be considered were—first, what 
was the aggregate amount necessary in 
order to sustain the service in efficiency ? 
and, secondly, was that aggregate amount 
fairly and properly apportioned? At anearly 
period of the present Session, when it was 
proposed that the number of men in the 
British Navy should be 43,000, he moved 
as an Amendment that it should be 
36,000, which would have been 11,000 
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more than in former years, when the Navy 
was declared to be quite as efficient as 
they were led to suppose it was at the 
present day; but he regretted to say that 
out of a House of 380 Members, he could 
only find 38 to support it. Every other 
country in Europe had its hands as full of 
business as they could possibly be. Every 
other country was so busily engaged with 
its own affairs that it was not in the na- 
ture of things that for many years to come 
they could meddle with the affairs of Eng- 
land; and such being the state of Europe, 
was this, he asked, a fitting time to ask 
for more money, in order to increase the 
Naval Establishment ? There was no ne- 
cessity for such a measure, and as it would 
only tend to aggravate the pressure of 
taxation on the people, he, for one, should 
not hesitate to protest against it. The 
number of men now in employment was 
43,000, and the cost of their maintenance 
was 7,961,000/., being an increase in the 
years 1847-48, and 1849, of no less a sum 
than 3,517,0007. Such an enormous na- 
val force was wholly uncalled for. All the 
Committee could do was to state in gene- 
ral terms the general principles on which 
the various departments ought to be con- 
ducted. It rested with the Government, 
and with the Government alone, to carry 
out those principles, and to adopt such im- 
provements as the circumstances of each 
case might appear to demand. In the 
year 1838 Sir George Cockburn was asked 
what force would be sufficient to guard our 
commercial interests in the- Navy? He 
replied, four ships—one large frigate and 
three small—*‘ but,”’ he added, ‘‘I do not 
give that evidence in allusion to the po- 
litical considerations. I merely speak of 
what would be necessary to protect our 
ceemmercial interests.’”” A return now 
upon the table of the House showed that 
in 1841, at the time of the unfortunate 
Syrian war, there were 51 pennants in the 
Mediterranean, and that they were manned 
by 17,500 men. Would it be believed 
that in the year 1793, under the Premier- 
ship of Mr. Pitt, the total naval force of 
Great Britain—sailors and marines—did 
not exceed 16,000? They kept 28 ships 
on the western coast of Africa, and Go- 
vernment had exhibited no willingness to 
withdraw them, although it had been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that so far from any 
good being effected by their presence 
there, evil and mischief were the result. 
In the year 1847, no less than 43 ships 
were engaged in that Quixotic enterprise, 
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11 at the Cape, and 32 along the coast, 
Unless the House resolved to interfere, 
and stop the supplies, he very much fear. 
ed that the evil would continue for an inde- 
finite period. He now came to the item of 
half-pay. The hon. Gentleman the Sec. 
retary for the Admiralty had declared that 
he would never consent to any reduction in 
the number of admirals. He trusted that 
the hon. Gentleman would afford him (Mr, 
Hiume) an opportunity of taking the sense 
of the House on the point. He was re. 
solved to put it to the House, in the name 
of common sense, whether it would give 
its assent to the maintenance of a perma- 
nent staff of more than one hundred ad- 
mirals at a period when they could not find 
employment for more than thirteen? The 
reasons given by the hon. Gentleman for 
the continuance of such an snomaly were 
most unsatisfactory and inconclusive. He 
said that a number of young men were 
coming up in the service, and that they, 
one and all, looked to the flag as 
an object of professional ambition. But 
what a state would society be in if 
every barrister could claim to be made 
a Lord Chancellor, and every clergy- 
man demand to be made a bishop? And 
yet the principle was just the same. The 
hon. Gentleman had instituted a compari- 
son between the two services—the naval 
and the military. He should have borne 
in mind, however, that the Army was, nu- 
merically speaking, four times as strong 
as the Navy. However, he was very far 
from saying that abuses did not exist in 
the military service, as well as in the 
naval, though not, perhaps, to quite the 
same extent. On the contrary, he admit- 
ted that the people had just as much right 
to complain of the superfluous number of 
generals and staff-officers in the Army, as 
of admirals in the Navy. It was his opin- 
ion that the Committee had erred on the 
wrong side. He did not hesitate to avow 
that his proposition in Committee was, 
that the number of admirals should be 
fixed at 75 instead of 100; but he was 
overruled. What had been the services 
of the naval officers now on half-hay? The 
average service of eighty-three captains 
was seventeen years and four months, and 
the period of their half-pay was twenty-two 
years; the average service of 683 captains 
was nine years and ten months, and the 
period of their half-pay twenty-two years 
aud ten months; there were 318 captains 
who had never served a day as captains, 
haying been shelved the day after their 
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promotion; and there were sixty-eight whose 
service as captains did not exceed one 
ear. With respect to commanders, the 
facts had been elicited: that of 807, the 
average service was eight years and four 
months, and the period of their half-pay 
twenty years; forty-nine had never served 
as commanders at all, and 102 had served 
in that capacity for less than a year. It 
was also proved with respect to lieutenants, 
that there were no less than 2,879, whose 
average service did not exceed four years 
and one month, while the period of their 
half-pay averaged sixteen years and eight 
months. This was a most objectionable 
system. He contended that the public 
should be only compelled to pay for ser- 
vice. He should never cease to protest 
against that system whereby naval officers 
on obtaining their promotion were compel- 
led to leave the service in their full prime, 
in order to make room for younger men. 
The officers thus promoted were generally 
perfectly fit for service at the time they were 
shelved; and it was not only unjust to the 
country, which was saddled with their half- 
pay, but cruel to them (all their tastes and 
sympathies being in favour of a sea life) 
to compel them to retire. With respect 
to the Army he entirely disapproved of that 
system whereby a man after serving for 
three or four years was entitled to receive 
half-pay, and to become a pensioner for 
life. He did not see why the practice 
which prevailed in France should not be 
adopted here, which was, that precisely 
the same rule of half-pay should apply to 
officers as to privates. The Government 
was not economising as had been recom- 
mended by previous statesmen; but he 
hoped the country would, after it had re- 
covered from its delirium, for it was now 
frightened at some groundless chimerical 
idea of the people revolting, insist upon 
the reduction of our war establishments. 
It was by relieving the people from the 
crushing weight of their present taxation, 
that their contentment and tranquillity 
could be permanently secured. The fleet 
upon the coast of Africa was not only use- 
less, but seriously aggravated the evil it 
was intended to check. Why, too, should 
there be a waste of public money in the 
childish usage of saluting great person- 
ages? Fifty pounds a day wus actually 
blazed away in gunpowder upon this ab- 
surd practice. After a few words on the 
difficulty of procuring medical officers for 
the fleet, and recommending the work of 
the dockyards to be put out by contract, 
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the hon. Member concluded. By these 
and other means the public burdens might 
be considerably lightened; and he hoped 
that before they met again for the next 
Session the Government would have effect- 
ed a careful revision of all its establish- 
ments, and be prepared to grant the peo- 
ple a large and substantial relief by the re- 
mission of their enormous taxation. 

Apmirat GORDON regretted that the 
Navy Estimates had been referred to a 
Committee; for he believed that it would 
hereafter be found to be a precedent at- 
tended with serious injury to the public 
service. At the same time he believed the 
Committee had collected a great deal of 
valuable information that would be service- 
able in framing future estimates, and in 
conducting the general business of the dif- 
ferent departments. 

Cartas BERKELEY thought many of 
the hon. Member for Montrose’s figures 
erroneous. He thought it better that it 
should be left to the Executive and the 
Board of Admiralty to say what ships 
should be kept up, and how they should do 
duty, than leave such a body as the House 
of Commons to decide upon such matters. 
He denied that there was the difficulty of 
getting medical officers and seamen which 
the hon. Member had supposed. The hon. 
Member for Montrose ought to remember 
that the half-pay, of which he so loudly 
complained, was the result of the long war. 
Seven hundred and twenty-eight ships 
were commanded by captains in the course 
of that war, who had been placed upon 
half-pay when their services were no longer 
required; and it would be extremely hard 
if no account was to be taken of their hav- 
ing spent the prime of their lives in the 
subordinate ranks of the profession, prior 
to their promotion to be commanders. It 
was, therefore, most unfair to say that 
they were receiving half-pay after only a 
few years’ service, and to cry out that the 
country was robbed by their being paid 
extravagantly for doing comparatively no- 
thing. 

Mr. COBDEN wished to make a few 
observations on the question now before the 
House. The hon, Member for Montrose 
had explained to the House what the Com- 
mittee had themselves stated in their re- 
port, that they were precluded from enter- 
ing on the question what should be the 
amount of our naval force. The Commit- 
tee were told that-this question must be 
left to the responsible advisers of the 
Crown, who, taking a general survey of 
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the state of the world, and of our relations | naval force had been in our steam navy, 
with foreign Powers, proposed such a force |The Committee did not appear to him 
as should be agreed upon and determined | fully to appreciate the vast amount of ex. 
by the Queen in Council, while the House | penditure which had taken place for the 
afterwards finally decided upon the amount | steam navy. He believed he should not 
of force which should be maintained. They | exaggerate when he stated that at this 
all knew that the vote with reference to| moment there were either built, building, 
the amount of the forces was proposed and | or ordered, a steam navy equal to 100 ves- 
considered as one of confidence or no con- | sels, averaging upwards of 1,000 tons each. 
fidence, and that it became a Government | In addition to those there were sixty or 
and a Cabinet question. Now, before the | seventy smaller steamers under the deno- 
House met next February, this question | mination of yachts, tenders, gunboats, and 
would be again considered by the Queen | the like. He had obtained the opinions of 
in Council, and the amount again prepared men practically conversant with steamship 
and submitted before the House would have | _ building, as to the cost of this vast ar- 
an opportunity of expressing their opinion | |mament. There was the steam fleet of 
on this subject. Whatever the amount of | 100,000 tons, and 32,000 horse-power, 
naval force might be, he might assume that | the expense of which, taking the evidence 
it would pass that House; but before the | given before the Committee as to the cost 
Government took the matter into consid- | | of building per ton, he put down at 
eration, he begged to offer a few general | 5,000,001. sterling. The smaller vessels 
observations, the result of his experience he put down at only 10,000 horse-power, 
in the Committee, and to express his views and the cost at 1,000,0001., making a 
upon the amount of naval force which the | gross total of 6, 000, 0001. for steam ves- 
Government had maintained and were now | sels. Would the Committee believe that 
maintaining in the service of this country. | there had actually been expended, or was 
In doing this he did not pass reflections | being expended, in steam war ships, a 
upon the present Government, or upon any | “larger amount of money than was invested 
Government that had preceded it. It had in ‘the merchant steam vessels engaged in 
been said, that the Government had been | the whole of the foreign and coasting trade? 
for ten years successively increasing the | [‘‘No!’’] The hon. and gallant Admiral (Ad- 
Navy—that there had been no one division , miral Bowles, we believe) might well receive 
against that increase—and that all Govern- | that statement as incredible; but he had 
ments and parties had concurred in it. “compared all the returns upon the subject, 
They who sat there had, therefore, no right | and if that hon. and gallant Gentleman 
to blame the Government for having “so | would go through the calculations with 
augmented the naval forees. The point to| him, he would undertake, notwithstanding 
which he wished to advert was the opinion | his incredulity, to satisfy him of the fact 
expressed by Lord Auckland and other | that there was now invested or about to 
official men who were examined before the | be invested in the steam navy a greater 
Committee, that the increase of our naval | amount than was invested in the merchant 
armaments from time to time must be | steamers altogether. The Chancellor of 
governed by and must keep pace with the | the Exchequer could not believe this fact, 
armaments maintained by other Govern- | nor probably had the country ever conceiv- 
ments, who, it appeared, had been also in-| ed it. But when the matter was better 
ereasing their naval forces. The question | understood, it would be seen what a race 
appeared, then, to be only one of relative | of folly and extravagance this country had 
force between different Governments; and | | been running with ‘others. Why, at this 
that if other Governments and our own) rate it would have been positively a gain 
would unite and agree upon this point, and | and a blessing to the country if steam na- 
if, instead of running a race as to which | vigation had never been invented, for if a 
should have the largest armament, they | fleet of war steamers was to be kept up 
would bring themselves to an understand- | greater in value than the merchant steamers 
ing that no comparative increase should themselves, he would ask, speaking nation- 
take place—then it seemed agreed they | wally, what possible benefit could arise? 
would gain all the objects which they at | And it was the same in other countries. 
present gained by their overgrown arma-| He would undertake to prove that the war 
ments, and each country would stand in| steamers of France cost more than all her 
the same relative position as at present. It| merchant steamers. He could show that 
appeared that the great increase in our | such was the ease in Sardinia, and in Den- 
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mark, Russia, and Austria. Then if all 
the countries of Europe had been running 
so absurd a race of competition, in the in- 
crease of their war steamers—England 
taking the lead—would not the House agree 
with him that it was high time public at- 
tention should be drawn to the subject, not 
only in this country, but in all the countries 
of the world, and that, if possible, we 
should invite them to follow the example we 
ourselves should set of reducing this most 
enormous expense? He would now men- 
tion another fact which would probably ap- 
pear to some hon. Members equally in- 
eredible with the last. They had invested, 
or had already agreed to and committed 
themselves to invest, in steam basins and 
docks, for the repairing of Government 
steam vessels, a larger amount of money 
than was embarked in all the yards and 
factories in the kingdom engaged in build- 
ing merchant steamers. He would give 
the items. At Woolwich the amount was 
150,0007., at Portsmouth 250,0001., at 
Keyham, near Plymouth, 1,225,0001., so 
that there was a total of 1,625,000I. either 
now invested or estimated for operations 
which would have to be completed, as the 
cost of works for the repair of steam 
vessels, being a larger ‘amount of capital 
than was invested in the yards and factories 
upon the Clyde or the Thames and other 
places in which were manufactured all the 
merchant steamers in the country. And 
it should be borne in mind that the con- 
struction of a single steam engine was not 
contemplated in these docks or basins; 
they were appropriated to the making of 
boilers, and the repairing of steamers only, 
while in the private yards and factories to 
which he had referred all the steam engines 
were made that were used both in the mer- 
chant steamers and in the Royal Navy. 
Now the question was, how had this enor- 
mous increase taken place ? Much of it, he 
believed, had arisen from a state of panic. 
This country had been frightened by some 
anticipated invasion by the force of other 
countries; and upon this point he begged 
to draw the attention of the Committee to 
the evidence that had been given before 
the Select Committee by certain gallant 
Gentlemen. He did not wish to say a 
word that could excite anger or unpleasant 
feelings in the minds of professional men; 
but this much he would say, that there 
had been an unanimous opinion in the Se- 
lect Committee that the evidence of those 
gallant Gentlemen was characterised by a 
strong professional bias towards great un- 
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dertakings in the way of armament. Sir 
T. Hastings, the President of the Com- 
mission appointed in 1844 to prepare our 
national defences against some imaginary 
peril from abroad, was examined as to his 
views upon the danger of the country and 
the necessity for preparation, and_this was 
one of his observations :— 

“ Take the Isle of Wight, for example; a large 
steam squadron comes over ; you have two of those 
ships and four frigates lying in Portsmouth har- 
bour. We will assume the object to be to attack 
Gosport, from which point Portsmouth might be 
easily destroyed ; about that there is no doubt. 
Suppose that twenty steamers came laden with 
troops into Stokes bay for the purpose of landing ; 
they would be there just at the back of Gosport.” 


And what did Sir T. Hastings found upon 
this supposition of a mancuvre that an 
enemy might accomplish in case of war? 
He proposed that eight line of battle ships 
and frigates should be converted into screw- 
steamers in order to guard against an 
imaginary act to be done in this imaginary 
invasion. But, mark the effects which your 
proceedings had upon other countries. The 
next thing heard of was, that the French 
Government was alarmed at these pre- 
parations on our side, and recommended 
the preparation of a similar force. And 
what had been the result of all this ? That 
only one of these screw-propelled vessels 
had been made; so that alarm had been 
excited, and corresponding preparations had 
been induced in France, by the accounts of 
our increased armament, while, after all, lit- 
tle was effected. And, in truth, if we looked 
at the armament of France upon paper, 
and afterwards compared it with what was 
realised, it would often be found that we 
had been needlessly frightened about pre- 
parations which had never been actually 
carried out. He would now give the Com- 
mittee another specimen of the kind of pro- 
fessional argument by which the Govern- 
ment were induced to incur the expense of 
these steam dockyards. Sir T. Hastings 
said—— 

“ Supposing you had an equal force with France, 
and the object to be attained were the defence of 
the Channel Islands. The squadrons assemble 
near the Channel Islands. The object, of course, 
of the British squadron would be, which, with 
steam, they would easily have the power of doing, 
to place themselves between the islands and the 
enemy. In that position it is probable a great 
battle would be fought. I will admit that the 
battle is to the advantage of England; but, as 
probably would be the case in the opening of a 
war, it is not one of those great decisive actions 
with which a war is closed, and that the French 
are enabled to retire into Cherbourg, Brest, 
Nantes, l’Orient, and Rochefort.” 
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Further on the same gallant Officer said — 

‘* We supposed just now a battle to be fought 
near the Channel Islands ; but if we look to the 
Mediterranean, we shall find that the first naval 
actions would be probably somewhere to the west 
of a line drawn from Toulon to Algiers. There 
is no factory at Gibraltar; and, if you wished to 
have one, you have no ground on which to build 
an extensive one.” 

And, further on, they had another assumed 
or imaginary sea fight. The gallant Officer 
said— 

“The factory at Portsmouth is so confined, 
that admitting you were to throw twenty-five 
steam-ships in there after a battle, to repair, you 
could not effect it. Take it that there were forty 
vessels engaged; supposing you were to send 
fifteen to the river, and twenty-five to Portsmouth 
—twenty-five would be more than you could cal- 
culate on the power of Portsmouth to repair, and 
consequently I think it would be wise to provide 
another basin and factory where such repairs, in 
the event of such a contingency, depending upon 
a war, may arise.” 

Upon these assumptions of invasions and 
imaginary battles followed the gallant Cap- 
tain’s idea of what preparations ought to 
be made for repairing steam vessels and 
engines. He was asked (question 9,844)— 

“Tt has been stated that if Woolwich were 
worked to its maximum, and nothing was done 
but the repair of steam machinery, it would be 
equal to the repair of 20,000 horse-power; what 
power do you think necessary in addition to 
that ?” 

To this the reply of the gallant Officer was 
as follows :— 

** Portsmouth is designed for 25,000 horse- 
power, that would leave me 25,000 for Keyham ; 
also, according to the estimate I have given, I 
would venture to say, that if you are forming an 
establishment, admitting my data to be right, of 
70,000 horse-power, the materiel of the establish- 
ment has not been framed on too extensive a 
scale.” 

The House would remark that Sir T. Has- 
tings had assumed the country to be at war, 
and that battles were to be fought in parti- 
cular localities; and upon such assumptions 
he had gone to work and persuaded the 
Government—and the Government had 
acted upon his suggestions—that it was 
necessary to have 1,225,000/. expend- 
ed at Devonport for the repair of these 
steam vessels, and upon such recommenda- 
tions the House stood committed to a vote 
for the repair of steam vessels amounting to 
70,000 horse-power. The gallant Officer 
was asked whether he regarded such pre- 
parations to be necessary in time of peace ? 
and his distinct answer was, ‘‘ I view all 
these questions with reference to a state of 
war.’’ Great, however, as were these pre- 
parations for the coming war, they were 
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not sufficient to satisfy all the gallant offi- 
cers who had given their opinions upon the 
subject. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Launceston was examined before the Se- 
lect Committee— [An Hon. MEMBER de- 
precated reference to the evidence before 
the Committee, when it had only just been 
printed.] It was not his fault if the Navy 
Estimates had been brought forward before 
hon. Members were in possession of the evi- 
dence before the Committee. He could, 
however, bear his testimony to the great 
ability with which the report had been 
drawn up by the noble Lord who was Chair- 
man of that Committee. Admiral Bowles 
was asked what ought to be the amount of 


| our naval force; and his answer was— 


‘TI believe that no officer in the Navy, whose 
opinion is worth anything, would say that the 
force of the Navy ought to be so low as at the pre- 
sent moment.” 

He further said— 


“ My opinion is, that we should take care to be 
one-half superior to the French navy, whatever 
their navy is.” . 

And the gallant Admiral further gave as 
his opinion— 

“* Our Navy must be kept up with reference to 
the Navy of the Power with which we may be at 
war; so that if the other Power have sixty or 
seventy steamers of the line, we ought to have 
eighty or ninety.” 

[Admiral Bowtes: The hon. Member is 
not quoting fairly—my evidence referred 
to ships of the line, and not steamers.] He 
willingly conceded to the hon. and gallant 
Admiral, that England was entitled to 
have a larger naval force than other coun- 
tries of the world if she liked to incur the 
expense. Nay, more, no country would 
object to England having a larger naval 
force than others. If ships of war were 
necessary at all, no one would deny that 
England, with a more extended commerce 
than any other country, was entitled to 
keep a larger force afloat, without exciting 
jealousy. He was not attacking the Go- 
vernment or any party in the country, but 
he called in question the wisdom of this 
policy throughout the world of constantly 
increasing armaments. At the same time 
he adhered to the opinion he had expressed 
before, that, when gallant admirals and 
captains were called upon to advise as to 
the amount of armament to be kept up, 
they were likely to be influenced by pro- 
fessional feelings and prepossessions i 
urging increased arming without reference 
to the expenditure. The House would find 
in the evidence, that when these gallant 
officers recommended this increase of force, 
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and when they were asked about the ex- 
pense, they said, ‘‘ Oh, we never thought 
about that at all; all we thought of was, 
how the country was to be defended.” It 
appeared to him that the great error on 
the part both of the Government and of 
these officers was, that they assumed as a 
physical possibility what nobody could deny, 
that there might be an attack upon some 
point of our shores, and then called upon 
the country to act upon their assumption 
as if it were a moral probability. If they 
were to carry out that principle, he did not 
know where they could stop in their pre- 
parations against an invasion, short of 
erecting a martello tower at every hundred 
yards upon the coast, and even then there 
might be some timid old ladies who felt 
themselves insecure. At the same time, 
it appeared to him that we had shown a 
little want of what was called English 
pluck. He had seen a remark in an Ame- 
rican paper to the effect that England had 
been incurring expenses all over the world 
to play the bully, and now she was incur- 
ring expenses to play the coward; and 
really there appeared some force in the ob- 
servation, when we had been wasting our 
money to defend ourselves from these 
imaginary dangers, and from invasions and 
attacks which nobody ever contemplated 
making upon us. He would now appeal to 
the Government whether it was utterly im- 
possible for something to be done to stop 
this enormous expenditure? Would it not 
be practicable and rational to make a pro- 
posal—a proposal such as was probably 
never made before—to the Continental 
States, that they should discontinue this 
absurd principle of arming? He might be 
ealled Utopian for entertaining the idea of 
such a project, were he not sanctioned by 
high authority in that House—by a states- 
man whose opinions commanded respect 
both in the Legislature and in the country. 
In 1841, prior to accepting office, the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
said, in speaking on the Amendment to the 
Address— 


“ Ts not the time come when the powerful coun- 
tries of Europe should reduce those military ar- 
maments which they have so sedulously raised ? Is 
not the time come when they should be prepared 
to declare that there is no use in such overgrown 
establishments? What is the advantage of one 
Power greatly increasing its Army and Navy? 
Does it not see that if it possesses such increase for 
self-protection and defence, the other Powers will 
follow its example ? The consequence of this state 
must be, that no increase of relative strength will 
accrue to any one Power; but there must be a 
universal consumption of the resources of every 
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country in military preparations. They are, in 
fact, depriving peace of half its advantages, and 
anticipating the energies of war whenever they 
may be required. I do not mean to advocate any 
romantic notion of each nation trusting with secu- 
rity the professions of its neighbours; but if each 
country were to commune with itself, and ask, 
‘ What is at present the danger of foreign invasion 
compared to the danger of producing dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent, and curtailing the comforts of 
the people by undue taxation ?’ the answer must 
be this, that the danger of aggression is infinitely 
less than the danger of those sufferings to which 
the present exorbitant expenditure must give rise, 
The interest of Europe is not that any one country 
should exercise a peculiar influence ; but the true 
interest of Europe is to come to some one common 
accord, so as to enable every country to reduce 
those military armaments which belong to a state 
of war rather than of peace. I do wish that the 
councils of every country (or that the public voice 
and mind, if the councils did not) would willingly 
propagate such a doctrine.” 


Navy Estimates. 


Many embassies had been sent abroad to 
negotiate for various objects whether re- 
lating to peace or war. Why should not a 
messenger go forth from the Foreign Office 
to the Governments of France and Europe 
generally, to propose that there should be 
a partial disarmament ? We were, in fact, 
departing from the practice of former days. 
Formerly, when hostilities ceased, Govern- 
ments disbanded their forces, and the peo- 
ple were left to enjoy the fruits of peace. 
We were now keeping up a force equal to 
that which was maintained in the middle 
of the last century, when we were engaged 
in war. And had hon. Gentlemen caleu- 
lated the expense of this? Let him not be 
called a romantic dreamer possessed with 
the notion of universal and perpetual peace. 
What he wanted was reduction. He asked 
again—had hon. Members calculated the 
expense of the armament? They were 
voting this year for Army, Navy, and 
Ordnance, 18,000,0007. It was equal to 
8,000,000 quarters of wheat, and to the 
rental of 1,800,000 107. houses. He did 
not mean to say that circumstances might 
not require a large expenditure of the pub- 
lic money; but every shilling that was ex- 
pended without necessity was just as much 
wasted as if it were flung into the sea; it 
produced nothing to the country; and he 
had observed in the inquiry before the 
Committee, that the purpose of our arma- 
ments was not always properly defined. 
Lord Auckland had been examined before 
the Committee, and he seemed not to know 
what considerations governed the disposal 
of our naval force; there seemed never to 
be any rule. He appeared to consider that 
there was a necessity for some of our ships 
to be in every quarter of the world where 
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there were ships belonging to any other 
Power. There was the miserable affair of 
the River Plate; what a waste of money 
at Montevideo! And, after we had aban- 
doned the affair, and given it up in despair, 
we must have ships kept there to watch 
the French. Then there was our trade 
with China; there were twenty-five ships 
of war on the East India and China station 
to guard our trade; whereas, in 1835, we 
had only fifteen. Was it expected that our 
trade with China could support such an ex- 
penditure? Was a trade of 2,000,000I. 
with China to be burdened with 700,000. 
or 800,0000. for this object? If we had 
much of this sort of trade, it would be the 
ruin of the country. Our merchant vessels 
were now exempt from the danger of pi- 
rates; that was a modern advantage which 
our forefathers never possessed. He knew 
there were Malay prahus in the Indian Ar- 
chipelago; but they did not attack our ves- 
sels; they robbed each other. We had 
now no Algerines to contend with, like the 
Venetians of old, who were obliged to send 
armaments to protect their ships against 
pirates. We laboured under no such dis- 


advantages; we were fitting out armaments 
simply and solely for the purpose of run- 


ning a race with other Powers of folly and 
extravagance. He saw nothing in the 
state of the countries abroad to prevent 
an overture from this country for a partial 
disarmament; on the contrary, he saw 
much which afforded a prospect of the con- 
tinuance of peace. The hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) last night said, 
he (Mr. Cobden) had not been a true pro- 
phet with respect to the state of France. 
He was charged with not having foreseen 
the French revolution, which neither Mon- 
sieur Guizot nor Louis Philippe foresaw at 
twelve o’clock of the day on which it ex- 
ploded; and he thought he ought not to be 
excused, for if there was any person who 
more than another had cast discredit upon 
those who presumed to indulge in predic- 
tion, it was he. But he saw nothing in the 
present state of France or Europe to pre- 
vent a reduction of armaments. There 
was no symptom of war between the great 
nations of Europe; all countries seemed to 
be settling down according to their several 
races and nationalities. Germany said, 
** We want to be Germans; we don’t want 
any but natives of the German race to 
league with us; we want no Sclavonians 
and no French.”’ Austria, indeed, was 
trying to prevent the fulfilment of this na- 
tional desire in Italy; but if one great na- 
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tion desired to conquer other nations of 
different race, and language, and religion, 
he saw no advantage in its so doing; on 
the contrary, he was sure success would be 
a source of perpetual weakness, and no one 
who knew the universal feeling of the Lom. 
bards would deny that if Austria subjected 
them, it would be a source of weakness to 
her, and not of strength. Sovereigns no 
longer disposed of the destiny of nations. 
It would never again be found that princes 
and sovereigns, sitting in Congress at 
Vienna, could dispose of countries, and 
races, and people in a mass. The demo- 
eracy was now heard; there was a popular 
voice, and he saw in the influence of that 
popular voice an obstacle against war, a 
principle that would control dynastic in- 
trigues, and save us in future from such 
misunderstandings as have lately arisen out 
of secret arrangements for the marriage of 
princes. Was it not the great interest of 
this country, or of any other country, to 
reduce its expenditure? The remark he 
had quoted from the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
showed that the consequence of increased 
armaments must be increased taxation. 
Look at our condition now. Could we find 
any parish or municipality in such a state 
we should be ashamed of it. We had an 
acknowledged deficiency of 1,700,0001. a 
year, and yet we were neither ashamed of 
it nor alarmed at it. We were running 
the same course which all nations ran 
when they entered upon a career of ruin; 
our expenditure exceeded our income; and 
we could not reduce our expenditure unless 
we reduced our armaments; and every step 
we took to reduce our expenditure would 
not only reduce taxation, but increase the 
commerce of the country. A reduction of 
1,000,0002. in the Naval Estimates would 
enable them to take off one-half the tea 
duty, which would augment our trade with 
China; and the reduction of another mil- 
lion devoted to the abolition of excise 
duties would relieve and encourage various 
branches of trade. Then he said to the 
House and to the country, without refer- 
ence to party—he was not treating this 
as a party question—this was the moment 
to invite the Government to exert their 
utmost efforts with foreign countries to in- 
duce them to agree with us to reduce our 
expenditure by reducing our armaments, 
that they might reduce theirs. He should 
like to see this country set the example, 
and others to follow it; but France had al- 
ready set the example. He had seen it 
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announced that the French Minister had 
reduced the expenditure of the Navy 
30,000,000/. francs. He wrote to a friend 
at Paris, and asked him if it was true. His 
answer was, that the French Minister no 
more than our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
abounded in wealth, and that he had been 
issuing circulars specifying the reductions 
to be made in all the departments for 1849, 
to enable him to make the income equal to 
the expenditure; and that the circular of 
the Minister of Marine required reductions 
to be made in that department to the ex- 
tent of 30,000,000 frances. He should have 
wished that the glory would have belonged 
to our Government of setting such an ex- 
ample to the whole civilised world. He 
called upon the House and the country to 
urge the Government to try to induce other 
Governments to do that which he hoped 
we should do ourselves, by commencing a 
course of retrenchment in the cost of our 
overgrown and oppressive armaments. 
ApmiraL BOWLES: Sir, the hon. 
Member for the West Riding has addressed 
the first part of his speech so particularly to 
me, that although he was sufficiently dis- 
cursive towards the conclusion, and wan- 
dered into various foreign topics, it would 
be disrespectful towards the House, and 
not courteous to the hon. Gentleman him- 
self, if I did not say a few words in reply. 
The great error into which he, and all the 
school to which he belongs, always fall in 
discussing these questions, is, that from an 
apparent incapacity to comprehend the im- 
mense national interests and objects at 
stake, they argue as if the matter was 
merely pecuniary—an affair of pounds, 
shillings, and pence-—and totally lose sight 
of the higher objects involved in it. The 
hon. Gentleman brings forward his ad cap- 
tandum illustrations, to show how many 


quarters of wheat may be bought, or how | 
many ten-pound houses built, with the | 


money which our Navy costs us; but he 
forgets that even the blessings of food and 


dwellings will go but a small way towards | 


human happiness, if they are unaccompa- 
nied by a sense of protection for life, and 
security for property. For the sake of a 
passing smile in the course of his speech, 
he has quoted garbled extracts from evi- 
dence not yet published, to represent an 
officer of high rank and character, as en- 
tertaining exaggerated and groundless ap- 
prehensions, and suggesting unnecessary 
precautions; but I assert, from my own 
knowledge, that the dangers in question 
Were not imaginary but real—that if war 
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had suddenly broken out in 1844, we were 
by no means prepared for it, and this not 
from the fault of the then existing Govern- 
ment, but from the injudicious and over- 
strained economy of their predecessors in 
office, who had not been sufficiently alive 
to the extraordinary efforts making at that 
time by France, for the increase of their 
navy—a steam navy, more especially, 
which might outnumber ours on any sud- 
den emergency. Any one would suppose, 
while listening to the hon. Member, that all 
the great exertions made during the Ad- 
ministration of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth to increase our own 
force, were extravagant and unnecessary 
fancies; but he forgets that we were driven 
to them by the conduct to which I have 
alladed; and when he quotes Sir R. Peel’s 
wise and statesmanlike intreaties to foreign 
Powers to abstain from warlike prepara- 
tions, he must surely be aware that all 
these observations were especially address- 
ed to France. And how was his appeal 
answered ? Why, it appeared as if the 
Government, the Chambers, and the Na- 
tion were rivalling each other in hostile 
feelings and demonstrations, and press- 
ing forward more eagerly those great 
naval preparations so evidently directed 
against us, and which rendered indis- 
pensable corresponding efforts on our 
part. I trust that cireumstances have 
now changed, and better feelings may 
have arisen; but I am anxious to show 
how completely the hon. Member has 
misrepresented all the facts, for the pur- 
pose of suiting them to his own argu- 
ment. Sir, after the very satisfactory state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
by which we are informed that none of the 
more important suggestions of the Select 
Committee are to be adopted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, I shall abstain from 
those lengthened remarks upon them which 
would have otherwise been necessary, ob- 
serving only that the report has been 
drawn up with great care and labour by 
the noble Chairman, and that it will be 
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found very useful as a general summary 


of the practice of the department, if the 
Government should continue to divest itself 
of its responsibility, and again to commit 
the revision of the Navy Estimates to a 
Committee of this House. The recom- 
mendations to which I propose to advert 
are only the most important ones, and I 
will take that with respect to Keyham 
first, because it far exceeds the remainder 
in magnitude; and, if I have the good 
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fortune to convince the House that I am 
right on this point, I shall give them very 
little more trouble with respect to the re- 
mainder, Sir, I did not imagine until I 
attended this Committee, that a doubt 
could arise in the mind of any reflecting 
individual as to the obvious necessity of 
preparing in due time for the repairs and 
equipment of that steam navy which cir- 
cumstances beyond our own control, and 
to which I need not now more particularly 
allude, had obliged us to create, Our naval 
arsenals, complete as they generally are, 
for the purposes of former times, were, 
with the exception of one in the Thames 
(Woolwich), unprovided with the means for 
repairing the defects or injuries of a single 
steamer; and it was clear that all our ef- 
forts would have been thrown away except 
our two great western arsenals — Ports- 
mouth and Devonport—were made avail- 
able for this purpose. The former is 
happily nearly complete, and beyond the 
reach of the Committee, but no efforts 
were left unturned to overthrow or retard 
the completion of the latter; and although 
the evidence of almost every witness bore 
the strongest testimony to its extreme im- 
portance, and the impossibility during war 
of conducting naval operations on the coast 
of France, Ireland, and the Bay of Biscay 
without a sufficient establishment at Ply- 
mouth for the immediate refitment and re- 
pair of our steam navy, it was obviously 
impossible to convince those whose minds 
were apparently previously thoroughly made 
up on the subject of this self-evident 
truth. It was in vain urged that France 
had already made these preparations : that 
at Cherbourg, Brest, Indret, and Roche- 
fort, all was complete. Nothing could con- 
vince a certain number of the Committee, 
and it will be seen by the proceedings that 
two hon. Members actually voted for the 
immediate stoppage of these great and 
most important works! Sir, I have al- 
ready said that I impugn no man’s mo- 
tives. I trust they are upright and ho- 
nourable; but this I will fearlessly assert 
that the worst enemy of his country could 
not have devised a scheme more calculated 
to injure our naval power and to cripple 
our means both offensive and defensive. 
Sir, with respect to the recommendation 
for confining the number of men actually 
employed strictly within the limits of that 
annually voted by Parliament, it sounds, I 
acknowledge, plausible. I know it was an 
old hobby of the right hon. Member for 
Ripon; but it has one great objection—it 
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is impracticable. In the vast and com. 
plicated affairs, foreign and domestic, of 
this mighty empire, something will every 
year occur at home or abroad to create 
alarm and uneasiness—to impede the re. 
gularity of reliefs, and, in short, to derange 
that perfect accuracy of management on 
which this suggestion depends. With re- 
spect to the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee to annul the whole of those regula- 
tions on the faith of which a large measure 
of retirement and gradual promotion was 
granted to flag officers only a year and a 
half ago, its injustice is, I trust, so evident 
to Her Majesty’s Government that I will 
not trouble the House with any further re- 
marks upon it, and | will only in conclusion 
detain the House a very few minutes with 
some observations on the line of conduct 
which might, without impairing the effi- 
ciency, secure real and solid economy in 
our naval administration. It has been 
more than insinuated, in the course of this 
debate, that naval officers are reckless of 
expense—that they are regardless of eco- 
nomy, and only desirous of maintaining 
large and unnecessary establishments. Sir, 
I deny all these accusations. I assert 
that we are most anxious to combine effi- 
ciency with economy in its true and legiti- 
mate sense; but real economy, Sir, is that 
which produces equal results at a smaller 
cost, while parsimony and injudicious say- 
ing only render inevitable a much larger 
outlay hereafter. 

My gallant Friends opposite will allow me 
to remind them how much money may be 
saved by a constant and careful control 
over the large sums annually expended in 
our dockyards, in building, repairing, and 
altering ships; and how much considera- 
tion is necessary to guard against any in- 
judicious expenses under these heads. I 
would venture to suggest to them a much 
more detailed and serious examination of 
all these questions before the whole Board 
of Admiralty than has ever hitherto pre- 
vailed, and to recommend that, as it is 
now finally determined that the Surveyor 
of the Navy shall in future be an officer of 
rank and distinction in the service, he 
should no longer be considered as a mere 
subordinate, but be raised to a seat at the 
Board, and thus enabled to state and sup- 
port his own opinions and ideas with more 
freedom and effect. I am convinced that 
nothing would conduce more towards real 
economy than the adoption of this plan. — 

Mr. CORRY defended the increase in 


the salary of the Second Secretary of the 
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Admiralty, Captain Hamilton. He sup- 

sed that the hon. Member for Montrose, 
when he stated that the number of ships of 
the line was at present reduced to fifty, 
could only have alluded to such ships of 
the line as were ready for sea. With re- 
spect to the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee to reduce the number of flag officers 
from 150 to 100, he was glad to hear that 
it was not the intention of the Government 
to give effect to it. During the course of 
this discussion it had been assumed by some 
hon. Gentlemen that all the recent mea- 
sures of the late Board of Admiralty, and 
those that were continued by the present 
Board, had been adopted in consequence 
of some imaginary alarm. A more absurd 
notion it was impossible to conceive. It was 
quite true that there had existed some 
alarm in consequence of the state of the 
relations between this country and France; 
but, without reference to any such alarm, 
he would call the attention of the House 
to the fact that in 1844, when these steam 
preparations were taken in hand, the war 
steam navy of France was actually larger 
than that of England. Had this country 
ever been content to remain inferior to 
France in naval preparations? He there- 


fore hoped, notwithstanding the pacific 
doctrines of the hon. Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, that the Government 
would not even allow France to equal this 


country in steam preparations. That hon. 
Member had said, that all this expendi- 
ture had been imposed on the country be- 
eause France and other Powers had been 
running a race of most absurd competition 
in useless extravagance, of which England 
set the example. That, however, was not 
the case. The example was not set by 
England, but by France. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding of Yorkshire, re- 
ferring to Sir T. Hastings’ evidence, said 
that all this expense had been incurred for 
the purpose of providing against an imagi- 
nary danger. But that was not the pur- 
port of Sir T. Hastings’ evidence, which 
went to show that the country ought to 
provide in peace the means of repair- 
ing, in case war should arise, the horse- 
power which it at present possessed in 
steam vessels; and, as the mercantile and 
Royal steam Navy of this country equalled 
70,000 horse-power, the country ought to 
have the means of repairing that horse- 
power. This was a calculation founded 
on the amount of steam power employed in 
time of peace, and not upon a reference to 
any increase for a time of war, and he 
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thought that it would not be denied that 
the country ought to have the means of re- 
pairing the steam power now available for 
the defence of the country. The hon. 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
said it was absurd to enter upon prepara- 
tions on the assumption that somebody 
was going to attack this country; but upon 
what other possible assumption could they 
regulate their proceedings? He hoped 
that they should not hear in that House 
the doctrine that this country should not 
trust to her own resources, but to the 
mercy of others. England ought to be at 
the head of all other nations in naval pre- 
parations, in consequence of her extensive 
mercantile relations. When the evidence 
was delivered he should be perfectly ready 
to enter upon the general discussion, and 
to have the naval policy of the late Go- 
vernment inquired into. He thought that 
he should then be able to satisfy the House 
that the measures adopted by the late Go- 
vernment were necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the naval supremacy of this coun- 
try, which, he trusted, notwithstanding 
the opinion of the hon. Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, no Minister or 
Government would be prepared to aban- 
don. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I do not rise for 
the purpose of entering into a detailed ex- 
planation of the Navy Estimates, for my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, and the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
who were concerned in the preparation of 
the estimates of the late Government, have 
gone into those details very fully, and, as 
I think, very satisfactorily. But the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire has laid down certain 
principles for our consideration, at least 
with a view to the preparation of estimates 
for a future year; and this, in fact, does 
seem to me to be the chief topic of discus- 
sion for the present occasion. It is impos- 
sible that we can now discuss the report of 
the Committee; and no one wishes to re- 
duce the actual force of the Navy. But cer- 
tain principles have been laid down by the 
hon. Member for the West Riding of York- 
shire, to which I think it important that 
the House should give some consideration 
with a view to what is to be our basis in 
preparing the estimates. The hon. Mem- 
ber admitted very fairly and very truly that 
we could not omit from our consideration 
the naval force of other countries; and not 
only that, but that no one in this country 
and no foreign Power ought to find fault 
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if our Navy were stronger than that of| Member opposite (Mr. Corry) explained 
other foreign Powers. So far I quite agree | that he had only in contemplation what 
with the hon. Gentleman. I do not think/ was necessary in time of peace. But 
that we ought to say so much as was laid | even if Sir T. Hastings had said that this 
down in the Committee of 1817, that it | country might be exposed to war, and that 
was necessary for this country to have a|if war should break out probably battles 
force equal to any two foreign Powers; but | would take place, I do not think that he 
I think that what the hon. Member has | would have been wandering in the realms 
stated, that we ought to be stronger at sea | of imagination, or that he would be liable 
than any other foreign Power, is a propo-| to the charge of being extremely fanciful, 
sition to which the House may very fairly | if he said that what had occurred six or 
assent. But in discussing further the | seven times in the course of the last cen- 
question as to what that force should be, I | tury might occur again, and that it was as 
own that I think that the hon. Gentleman | well to be prepared against it. The hon. 
laid down certain principles to which I | Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
cannot possibly assent. He stated very } laying down certain principles of calcula- 
fairly, however, that the right hon. Gentle- | tion, says that our steam navy has cost an 
man at the head of the late Government | enormous sum—a greater sum than the 
said that it was very desirable that all merchant steam marine of this country. 
countries should agree not to run a race of ; Without going into the particulars of that 
competition as to the amount of force to | estimate, I should be inclined to doubt the 
be kept up, and that the several Powers fact; but I do not think that the inference 
should not put themselves to a great and | he draws is well founded; for he says, 
extravagant expense, by endeavouring to /|‘* You have a steam navy which costs 
get before each other; and that it would more than the merchant steam marine— 
be far better and far more rational that all | more than that which is to be protected by 
should agree to a reduced and moderate | it.”” But the Navy is to protect not only that 
amount of force, than to seek each to ex- | branch of the merchant shipping, but the 
eeed the other. So far I quite agree with | whole of the merchant marine, and is also 
the hon. Member (Mr. Cobden); but he has | required for other purposes—for war, and 
entirely omitted to notice the fact to which | for the assistance of our fieets; and he 
the hon. Gentleman who last spoke has ad- | could have no adequate notion of the pur- 
verted—that the right hon. Gentleman at | poses for which our fleet is required if he 
the head of the late Government found it | fancied that it was merely wanted to pro- 
necessary, when in power, in consequence | tect the merchant steamers belonging to 
of the increase of the French steam navy, | the country. The hon. Gentleman says 
very much to increase our force, and to| that you have a large steam and other 
lay the foundation of a very extended force | navy, and you will find in the end that it 
of steamers, and, in fact, of a large expen-| will cost more than would be spent in 
diture, in conformity with principles on | building all the towns on the coast. Now, 
which he found it necessary to act, al-| supposing that were the case, would it be 
though they were not the principles which | wise of this country, in an economical 
he stated it to be most desirable should in- | point of view—as a question of how you 
fluence the course both of this country and can spend your money to the best advan- 
of France. It is obvious that, if France| tage—to say that, rather than expend 
had been willing to follow the suggestion | 5,000,000/., 6,000,000/., or 10,000,0001., 
thrown out by the right hon. Gentleman, | you would let all the towns on your coast 
and had made a great reduction of force, | be destroyed ? Suppose, at the beginning 
then the right hon. Gentleman could have | of a war, that this country was to find that 
acted on the principle he enounced; but| the French steam navy had gone from 
as France acted on a contrary principle, | Dover to Falmouth, and that every town on 
and would make a great expenditure for | the coast had been set on fire and destroy- 
her naval foree, and especially for the | ed, would any one say, ‘‘After all, we are 
force of steamers, it was impossible for | gainers by this, for those towns were only 
any Government not to follow the same | worth 15,560,000. 19s. 103d. and it would 
course, and to maintain a proper force | cost us at least 500,000/. or 1,000,000/. 
here to defend this country in case of|more to save them from destruction ? 

danger. The hon. Member for the West| It is quite ovious what the effect would 
Riding of Yorkshire having referred to the | be. The whole of the country would then 
evidence of Sir T. Hastings, the hon.|be in a state of real panic. It would 
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not be such a panic as the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding has said was 
so causeless; but the real panic which 
arises when a country finds itself inca- 
pable. of defence. Regarding this sub- 
ject in an economical point of view, I 
would ask the House to consider what it is 
that causes the whole security of capital in 
this country—which has led people, with 
the greatest confidence, to lay out within 
the last few years upwards of 300,000,0002. 
upon railways—and which induces them to 
enter with such confidence into commercial 
and manufacturing speculations? It is 
the belief that this country is secure of its 
independence; that it can maintain order 
within, and respect without; and that capi- 
tal can therefore be safely laid out and in- 
vested. But if you had every town on the 
eoast burnt and destroyed by a foreign 
enemy, that feeling of security would im- 
mediately cease, and persons who had in- 
vested their capital here would at once 
say, ‘* Let us go and invest our capital at 


New York or Philadelphia, and fly from a 
country which has not courage to defend 
it.” That appears to me to be the pounds, 
shillings, and pence view of the question. 
Without appealing to national pride, to 


high feelings of patriotism, or even to the 
spirit of the ‘ British lion,’’ but merely 
making a calculation of what is the cheap- 


est way of maintaining the capital and | 


riches of this country, I should say, it is a 
far cheaper plan to follow the course re- 
commended hy the late Prime Minister 
(Sir R. Peel), of having a good steam 
navy, and a sufficient force to defend our- 
selves, than to say, ‘* We will calculate 
the exact value of what we have to defend, 
and it does not much signify if we have a 
few towns burnt.’’ Now, having express- 
ed my difference from the hon. Member for 
the West Riding in that respect, I have to 
state that I agree with him in much that 
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not fitting to subject the estimates to the 
consideration of a Select Committee. I 
think it would be very unadvisable and un- 
usual—it would be shirking the responsi- 
bility of a Government—to take that course 
every year; but I regret that such a course 
was not taken in 1818 and 1828. I regret 
also that we did not take that course in 
1838; and I think the hon. Member for 
Montrose was quite right in suggesting 
that it should be adopted this year. I be- 
lieve that inquiries by such Committees 
from time to time—not too frequently, but 
every now and then—do enable the Go- 
vernment, and the public departments, to 
reconsider expenses which they may have 
incurred, and to take a better course with 
regard to many of the details of that ex- 
penditure. I perfectly agree, also, that 
there is nothing more foolish than for the 
Governments of different countries to vie 
with each other in attempting to have large 
armaments. I quite agree that, as a gene- 
ral rule, such a course is most unwise. I 
do not think, however, that we are exactly 
in the position of the United States of 
America. We are naturally more involved 
in all those questions which concern the 
continent of Europe; but still, I think, 
the Powers of Europe would all do well if 
they moderated their expenditure for the 
maintenance of armaments. I do not wish 
to follow the hon. Member for the West 
Riding into his view of the state of foreign 
politics; but as he has spoken quite fairly 
of the prophecy he made with respect to the 
probability of a revolution in France, I 
must remind him that he made another 
prophecy, namely, that the present Govern- 
ment would be so influenced by the clubs 
and coteries of London, that in a very 
short time it would become involved in war 
with the French Republic. I thought, at 
the time, that that prophecy was most un- 
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/just to Her Majesty’s Government. I 
he has said; and I think that if the pre-| 
sent Freneh Government, being wiser than | 


can assure the hon. Member that it never 
was our wish to quarrel with the Govern- 


the late Government of that country, | |ment of France; and, even in the short 


should deem it proper to reduce very | 
much their naval expenses, which appear | 
to me to have been extravagant of late | 
years, it would furnish a good occasion to | 


carry into effect retrenchments which would | 


not otherwise be advisable. I think that 
the Committee which has lately sat, has 
pointed out several sources of expense 
which might be very well the subjects of 
inquiry, and of careful amendment in the 
course of another year. I quite disagree 
from an hon. Gentleman who said it was 





| time that has elapsed since the revolution 
‘of F ebruary, we have shown, I think, 
that it has been our desire to act rather in 
concert, or at all events on the best terms 
of international relation, with the Govern- 
ment of so powerful and enlightened a 
country. 1 am glad to find that the pre- 
sent Government of France disclaim, most 
wisely, those projects of ambition which 
led France, under the republic and under 
the empire, at first to brilliant conquests, 
and afterwards to as signal calamities; that 
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the present Government of France, and I 
believe the whole of the French nation, 
concur in the impolicy of such a course; 
that, on the contrary, their wish is to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe; and that, if 
there is a desire to break the peace of Eu- 
rope, it exists— not in France—but in 
other quarters. I cannot say that I think 
the state of Europe is at present so as- 
sured that any statesman could confidently 
predict, for any number of years, the con- 
tinuance of peace: but, with respect to the 
Government of France, I believe that they 
are animated by a sincere desire to preserve 
peace. I believe that the powerful Go- 
vernment of Russia is animated by the 
same desire; and, England, France, and 
Russia all concurring in a desire to main- 
tain the peace of Europe, there is not 
at present the least probability of that peace 
being disturbed. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The hon. Member 
for the West Riding has taken this oppor- 
tunity of promulgating certain deleterious 
principles, of which he is a persuasive ad- 
vocate. I wish I could agree with him 
that what he calls the progress of demo- 
cratic government is calculated to insure 
peace for human nature. I must say that 


the little experience we have of recent 
changes has not been of a very promising 


character. We have had the triumph of 
democracy in Germany followed up by the 
invasion of Denmark and by the invasion 
of Holland; and I believe that the hon. 
Gentleman, though he visits upon kings 
and cabinets the occurrences of all past 
wars, will not find in the annals of history 
cases of more unprovoked and flagrant in- 
vasion. Indeed, I must express my opin- 
ion that the hon. Gentleman is a professor 
of philosophy on the subject, which is not 
founded upon fact. The hon. Gentleman 
is apt to embrace, I think with precipita- 
tion, certain opinions which at the first 
glance are calculated to enlist the popular 
conviction; but they do not appear to me 
to be matured opinions—they do not ap- 
pear to me to be founded upon any investi- 
gation, or to be authorised by anything 
that has occurred. All the opinions which 
the hon. Gentleman so frequently takes an 
oppportunity of communicating to us and 
to the country on the subject of war, ap- 
pear to be totally unauthorised by what 
has happened. The hon. Gentleman has 
said that he does not pride himself upon 
the gift of prophecy; and I think he is 
quite right. There have been occasions 
when we have been informed how much 
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mills would be worth, and how the congre. 
gations of churches and chapels would be 
increased; and many glowing pictures of 
the future of England have been drawn by 
the hon. Member at different times and in 
different places. If they have not been 
fulfilled, after what has fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman to-night I think the coun- 
try will not place much reliance in future 
upon his gift of propheey. But I totally 
deny the whole statement of the hon. Gen. 
tleman. He has said to-night that the 
period has passed when kings would be 
able to engage in wars, and to occasion 
great suffering to humanity, in order to 
parcel out a kingdom, or to aggrandise 
their provinces; but that statement is not 
authorised by anything that has occurred 
in the history of human nature. I will 
not go to what he calls ancient history— 
but certainly remote history—where I could 
find many instances that would totally con- 
fute the position so frequently and pecu- 
liarly advanced by him. I will not even 
go to ancient history, where these in- 
stances are much more rife. I will con- 
fine myself to that strictly modern history 
where those truths are found which are 
still influencing the destiny of every man, 
and in which are recorded those events 
which are influencing our conduct at this 
moment. Modern history is of very limit- 
ed extent. Two centuries and a half com- 
prise it, and in that period there have been 
three wars of signal interest and duration. 
The first lasted thirty years—the thirty 
years’ war of Germany. Was that occa- 
sioned by a monarch desirous to carve out 
a kingdom, or to aggrandise his provinces? 
No; it was a war of popular principles and 
of popular passions. Was the war occa- 
sioned by the ambition of the French na- 
tion under Louis XIV., when France was 
opposed by the spirit of independence of 
all Europe in a war which lasted for an 
equal period—was that a war of individual 
feeling? On the contrary, it arose from 
the indignant spirit of all Europe. And 
was the war produced by the first revolu- 
tion in France, and achieved by Napoleon, 
a war of aristocratic or exclusive prompt 
ing? On the contrary, all these great 
wars, each of thirty years’ duration—ex- 
tending over a term of ninety years, one- 
third of the period of modern history—were 
occasioned by popular passions—by popu- 
lar prejudice, and by the ambition of na- 
tions. Even if I were to go into little 
wars (and I do not wish to do so, unless it 
is necessary in refuting these oft-repea' 
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fallacies), I could show that it was not 
the Sovereign or the Cabinet that occa- 
sioned them. No; they were, as a gene- 
ral principle, too well acquainted with the 
resources of countries to occasion war. 
How arose the war which occurred during 
the Administration of Sir R. Walpole, from 
the case of Captain Jenkins and his ear, 
when the House rose in tumult, and the 
most powerful Minister who ever ruled 
England was obliged to succumb to popu- 
lar feeling, and to engage in a war with 
Spain? That war did not arise from the 
ambition of a sovereign; it was a war 
created by the prejudice and passion of the 
people; and I have no doubt that other 
wars will arise from a similar cause. The 
hon. Gentleman has said, in a most extra- 
ordinary manner, that our security for 
peace at the present day is the desire of 
nations to keep athome. There is a great 
difference between nationality and race. 
Nationality is the principle of political in- 
dependence. Race is the principle of phy- 
sical analogy, and you have at this moment 
the principle of race—not at all of nation- 
ality—adopted by Germany, the very coun- 
try to which the hon. Member for the West 
Riding referred. What must be the unavoid- 
able consequence of that principle of race 
to which the hon. Gentleman looks as the 
security for the peace of Europe? What 
must be the consequence of the develop- 
ment of that principle? If it is to be ac- 
cepted as a great political truth, sanctioned 
by the hon. Member for the West Riding, 
why is France to be left in possession of 
Lorraine and Alsace ? Why is Russia to re- 
main in possession of Livonia? If that prin- 
ciple is to be accepted as-a truth, you have 
not a security for peace, but a certainty of 
general and almost perpetual war; and yet 
it is upon this principle that the hon. Gen- 
tleman—a great authority—has come down 
to criticise the estimates of the Govern- 
ment, and to deny that there is any neces- 
sity for a country defending itself. I am 
not surprised, indeed, that the hon. Mem- 
ber should be opposed to “‘ protection’’ in 
every shape; but still I think, in one shape, 
the question of the protection of our own 
shores and our own hearths will always 
be popular with both sides of this House. 
Now, Sir, the noble Lord, in the speech, 
full of sound sense and excellent feeling, 
which he has just addressed to us, has 
found great confidence in the future pros- 
pects of peace for the world, in the sympa- 
thy of feeling for that object between what 
he described as three powerful Governments 
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—our own, the Government of France, and 
the Government of Prussia. [An Hon. Mem- 
BER: Russia.] True; Russia. I must apo- 
logise to Prussia for having mentioned it 
as a government. I am excessively glad 
to find that there is a Government in 
France—a Government that has been de- 
scribed to-night as a powerful Government. 
I think, after this announcement from so 
great an authority as the First Minister, it 
would be but condescending to recognise 
that Government. [Lord J. Russet.: We 
believe that it is recognised.] Really, to 
describe that as a powerful Government 
which had not yet been recognised by the 
Queen, would be somewhat to anticipate 
the course of destiny. However, these 
observations have been drawn from me by 
what fell from the hon. Member for the 
West Riding. I rose because I wanted 
to know from some Member of the Govern- 
ment what force they have, for instance, 
at this moment in the Baltic. I find that 
one of the strictest blockades ever pro- 
claimed has now been declared in that 
sea; and certainly with our great expendi- 
ture for a naval force, with a Government 
which we are assured takes care that even 
our contracted trade and limited commerce 
with China should be sufficiently guarded, 
it would be some consolation to the mer- 
chants of Great Britain if they knew that 
their interests were attended to in this 
quarter. The House will recollect that 
Denmark in self-defence was obliged to 
proclaim a blockade some months ago in 
the Baltic; but from the very best motives 
it was arranged in a manner as little nox- 
ious as possible to neutrals, and especially 
in reference to the interests of British 
commerce; of the return which Denmark 
has received for its conciliatory conduct, I 
need not remind the House. But the 
blockade which has now been declared—I 
am sure no Member in the House can 
blame Denmark for the course it has 
take—is one of the most stringent and 
severe character, and much more compre- 
hensive than the other; it is not now con- 
fined to a few ports of the Baltic—it takes 
in the North Sea, the west as well as the 
north of Germany. I should like to have 
an intimation from Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters which would at least give some satis- 
faction to the merchants of this country 
upon that subject. They have shown, I 
must say, the greatest temper upon the 
whole question of the misconception be- 
tween Germany and Denmark. The ori- 
ginal blockade did them a great deal of 
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harm; but they acknowledged the justice 
of the cause of Denmark, and they felt 
that it was a legitimate arm of de- 
fence of which that State availed it- 
self. The merchants were satisfied with 
the declaration of the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary of State, and they refrained from 
petitioning this House or appealing to 
their representatives. They have waited 
with the greatest interest for the termina- 
tion of his interference; and the only re- 
turn, apparently, which they have received 
for their good temper and patience, and 
confidence in their Government, is the 
declaration to-day of a much more 
severe and stringent blekade, which 
must prove necessarily most injurious to 
their interests. 1 wish to have some 
explanation upon this subject from the 
Government, and some account of the 
precautions they have taken with this 
great arm of England, the resources of 
which we are discussing, for the protection 
of our commercial interests and the guar- 
dianship of British commerce in those 
waters. The noble Lord the Secretary of 


State told us once, when I brought the 
matter forward, that he had accepted a 
mediation upon the subject; I beg to re- 


mind the House, that it is not Denmark 
that solicited the mediation of the British 
Government. Denmark required the ful- 
filment of a guarantee on the part of the 
British Government. It was Prussia— 
Prussia, speaking on behalf of the new 
Germanic Confederation, that required 
that mediation. The mediation took 
place; Prussia agreed to an armistice, 
which has never been completed, and Den- 
mark has been forced to the step that has 
this day been announced. I want to know 
what protection has been afforded to Bri- 
tish interests endangered by these cireum- 
stances. I want to know—I shall not 
press it now, but it would be gracious on 
the part of the noble Lord to tell us—whe- 
ther Prussia still remains an independent 
State? Because, then, the merchants 
would be able to form some calculation of 
the chances of redress they have. The 
Prince of Leiningen, I perceive, a most 
able and accomplished man, has become 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for the Ger- 
manic Confederation. I want to know 
whether there is to be another mediatised 
prince; I hope he will not become a Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs. But these are 
circumstances which require some explana- 
tion from the noble Lord. There is ano- 
ther blockade of very great importance, to 
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which I must also call the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government; and I want 
to know what steps they have adopted to 
take care of British interests in that quar. 
ter; for what is the use of voting millions 
for the Navy if we are not attending to 
these interests in moments of war and in 
remote regions? I can understand very 
well the hon. Member for the West Riding, 
who calls our attention to the fact, that our 
commerce in a particular quarter does not 
justify from its amount the expenditure we 
are incurring in order to guard it; it is a 
subject which, if pursued, would give rise 
to many considerations which 1 do not 
mean now to follow; at the first blush it is 
a position that cannot easily be impugned; 
but I think all will admit that a nation 
that has a Navy, and a nation that is 
celebrated for two things—the most ex- 
tensive commerce and the most powerful 
Navy—should take care that that extensive 
commerce is protected where foreign war 
is raging. Now I want to know what is 
the state of our force in the troubled wa- 
ters of La Plata. I have the best reason 
in the world for asking that question; I 
have a letter here which I received to-day, 
but will not now read, from a member of a 
most eminent Liverpool firri, and I am in- 
formed by it that one of the most impor- 
tant houses connected with our trade with 
the regions of La Plata, has been obliged 
to suspend its payments in consequence of 
the state of affairs in La Plata; and my 
informant says very candidly that he does 
not see why, unless some settlement of the 
affairs of those countries takes place, every 
other house connected with that trade 
should not be prepared for results equally 
disastrous. We have had now for five or 
six years in those waters a force of unpre- 
cedented amount for those regions; the re- 
sult has been very unsatisfactory for some 
time; the accounts that have reached us 
have not been such as have encouraged 
British enterprise, or compensated in any 
degree for the losses of our fellow-country- 
men; but the most remarkable circum- 
stance of this protracted blockade, and 
this increased expenditure, is that of 
late we have had no accounts whatever 
from that quarter. Here is a district 
of country in which British enterprise has 
been most active—in which the establish- 
ments of our merchants have been on 4 
very great scale—in which, besides the en- 
jeyment of a considerable present com- 
merce, there has been a very great prospect 
of novel adventure of that kind in countries 
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never explored—for they were only re- | 
cently opened to us, and almost as imme- | 
diately shut; the attention of our Govern- | 
ment and the resources of our Navy have | 
been particularly addressed to this rich and | 
this disturbed district; and I want to know | 
what this force, for which we are about to 
vote these large sums, has done for the 
vindication of our rights and the protection 
of our interests in those parts. I asked 
the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) at the 
commencement of the Session whether he 
would lay on the table the instructions he | 
had addressed to an Envoy-extraordinary 
whom he had himself sent thither in order | 
to terminate the misconception and the 
disturbances, and open these new avenues 
to English commercial enterprise; but who 
had failed in that special mission; but the 
noble Lord objected, because though that 
Envoy (Lord Howden) had failed, there 
was another special mission just sent out; 
and he thought the production of the in- 
structions might prevent the happy termi- 
nation of the new negotiations. That new | 


Envoy has also failed in his attempt; but 
I suppose it would be useless for me to ask 
for his or for the former instructions again, 
because a third special mission since Par- | 


liament met has been sent out. Let me) 
remind the House of this circumstance, un- 
precedented in the diplomacy of any coun- | 
try, that we have employed six Envoys- | 
extraordinary in that part of the world on, 
missions which probably nobody under- | 
stands, for purposes which we all feel, be- 
cause British interests are greatly at stake; 
and there is, I believe, at this moment not 
the slightest prospect of this country ob- 
taining any satisfaction whatever; as far 
as we know, we are as distant from a ter- 
mination of the matter as ever. I am 
obliged to form my opinion, in the absence 
of any information from the Government, 
from that which I read in the foreign jour- 
nals of the country in question; but is it 
not specially the duty of the House, in 
voting these immense sums, to inquire how 
it is that the experienced Mr. Mandeville, 
our Minister at Buenos Ayres, received in- 
structions which did not attain the desired 
result, and was summoned back to Eng- 
land; that Mr. Ouseley was sent out on a 
special mission and recalled; that the ad- 
venturous Mr. Hood was despatched, and 
the chivalric Lord Howden, and our friend 
Mr. Gore, and now a new Minister is at 
this moment on his way not to Montevideo, 
but to Buenos Ayres; and there is not the 
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nation by the Minister, while mercantile 
houses of great importance are failing in 
consequence of these matters not being 
settled? The expenses of six missions 
have been voted by this House; surely this 
is a time to ask what prospect there is of 
a satisfactory termination of these nego- 
tiations—of our rights being vindicated, 
and our interests protected in that quarter; 
what amount of force we have there, whe- 
ther it is of that extraordinary amount that 
ships that were cruising on the coast of 
Africa have been sent to carry on warlike 
operations there? These are questions 
which I think Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to answer. I trust that before we 
pass this vote, the merchants of this coun- 
try will have some satisfactory explanation 
on the subject of these two blockades, 
which have occasioned them so much loss. 
I see, from an official French source, that 
France has resolved to enforce a most 
stringent blockade of Buenos Ayres in- 
stantly, which cannot fail to have a most 
injurious effect on the interests of our 
commerce. Up to a recent period, although 
these blockades have been established, our 
merchants have had the means, to a cer- 
tain extent, of carrying on their commer- 
cial operations; but if these blockades in 
the Baltic and at Buenos Ayres should be 
strictly enforced, the consequences to our 
commercial interests will be most grievous; 
and upon an occasion like this, when we 
are about to vote money for the naval force 
of this country, I think we are entitled to 
ask for an explanation, and I hope we shall 
receive it. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: With re- 
gard to the first of the two blockades to 
which the hon. Member who has just sat 
down has directed his observations, I am 
sure that both he and the House will see 
that it was not a blockade which we im- 
posed, and therefore that we are not en- 
titled to force it. I should say, in the first 
place, that the original blockade by the 
Danish fleet of the German ports was af- 
terwards relaxed to a great degree, and 
that, owing to the hopes which prevailed 
that an armistice would be signed, that 
blockade had nearly ceased. Accounts, 
however, have since been received, that if 
the armistice is not signed by the 15th 
inst. the Danish Government will feel ob- 
liged to reimpose that blockade, Now, 
no one will deny the right of Denmark to 
impose this blockade as a measure of addi- 
tional retaliation. The only functions, 
therefore, which British ships of war would 
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have to perform in the Baltie and the North 
Sea would be to take care that the block- 
ade was enforced in conformity with the law 
of nations; and we have the best assurance 
that the Danish Government will not do 
more than what the law of nations autho- 
rises, and therefore there is no necessity 
for the presence of any of our ships of war 
on that coast. The hon. Member wishes 
to know what prospect there is of that ar- 
mistice being signed. It is not very safe, 
when so many parties are concerned, to 
indulge in any predictions; but I still en- 
tertain hopes that the armistice may be 
concluded. The main difficulty is that 
which I stated the other day, the difficulty 
oceasioned by the Diet having ceased its 
functions, and having transferred its autho- 
rity to the Administrator of the Empire, 
whose sanction to the armistice it is con- 
sidered must be obtained. There are other 
matters of minor detail which probably may 
be settled between the parties; but, how- 
ever, I am in great hopes that there is a 
fair disposition on both sides to come to an 
armistice, and, if so, I should hope that 
the material questions at issue will be put 
in a train for an early and satisfactory ad- 
justment. With regard to the affairs of 
the Rio de la Plata, nobody regrets more 
than I do that they have been so long un- 
settled; and perhaps it would not be pru- 
dent to indulge, at present, in hopes of 
a satisfactory solution of that question. 
Every one knows that we are not answer- 
able for the original movement which led 
to the present state of things there. The 
late Government, in conjunction with the 
Government of France, entered into an 
undertaking which we have been obliged 
to take up, but for which we are not re- 
sponsible. The hon. Member said that six 
different Envoys had been sent out to con- 
duet negotiations; but he has somewhat 
overcalculated the number. Neither Mr. 
Mandeville nor Mr. Ouseley had been sent 
out from this country for that purpose. 
[Mr. Disraeti: I did not say ‘* sent out,”’ 
but ‘ employed.”] Mr. Hood was un- 
doubtedly sent out by the Earl of Aber- 
deen, and his mission did not succeed. 
The reason was, that the tvo Governments 
had not given, as it was intended to do, 
instructions to their respective agents. 
Lord Howden then went out, and his mis- 
sion did not succeed either, though with- 
out any blame being imputable to Lord 
Howden, for no man could have shown 
more discretion or judgment than he dis- 
played. There was unfortunately a dif- 
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ference of opinion between him and the 
French representative, on a question which 
was not provided for by their joint instrue- 
tions; and that difference ended in Lord 
Howden raising the British blockade, while 
the French representative did not feel him. 
self justified in raising the French block- 
ade. Captain Gore then went out, and his 
mission cannot be said to have been alto- 
gether unattended by success. Since his 
departure, however, the French revolution 
has broken out, and a question has arisen 
whether the powers of the French repre- 
sentative have not ceased, and whether 
they do not require to be confirmed. With 
regard to the amount of the squadron em- 
ployed, the Admiralty will be able to state 
the exact figures; but I know that the 
number of vessels engaged on that coast has 
been diminished, in consequence of the 
hope which was entertained that hostili- 
ties would altogether cease. There is no 
doubt that there has been a great inter- 
ruption to the trade of this country in con- 
sequence of this blockade. There has, in- 
deed, been an arrangement, though not a 
very regular one, that merchant vessels, 
notwithstanding the blockade, should be 
allowed to go to Buenos Ayres, after pay- 
ing import duty at Montevideo. At the 
same time there is no doubt that grievous 
inconvenience has been suffered by the 
trade of this country in consequence of the 
blockade; and I can assure the hon. Mem- 
ber and the House that no effort will be 
spared on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to bring this unfortunate trans- 
action to an honourable conclusion. I be- 
lieve the Government of England and 
France are both agreed on the subject of 
terminating the existing state of things as 
speedily as possible. I should explain, 
however, that it does not form any part of 
the arrangement between the two Govern- 
ments to open up, as the hon. Member ex- 
pressed it, any fresh communications with 
Paraguay; and I am afraid that, even if 
this were done, any expectations that Pa- 
raguay would afford a great and fruitful 
field for British commerce, would be greatly 
disappointed. The population of Paraguay 
is exceedingly small, and their productions 
very small also. They want very little of 
that which we can produce; and they have 
nothing to give us in return, except some 
very bad bark. With regard to the right 
of navigation, we are prepared to acquiesce, 
in America, in that principle of public law 
which we maintain in Europe, namely, 
that countries through which rivers pass— 
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if they be really rivers, and not arms of 
the sea—are entitled to command the navi- 
gation of those rivers; and that if a river 
runs between two countries, it belongs to 
them to make such regulations for its navi- 
gation as they may think fit. It forms, 
therefore, no part of the arrangement be- 
tween England and France, to interfere 
with any regulation made with reference to 
the Parana and the Paraguay. 

Mr. DISRAELI observed, that the 
noble Lord had named five out of the six 
agents who had been employed to nego- 
tiate, but he had not said a word about 
Mr. Southern, who had just gone out to 
Buenos Ayres. The House would recol- 
lect that we were in a state of quasi war 
with General Rosas, and that we were in 
possession of the fleet of the Argentine 
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Republic. The noble Lord had omitted to 
inform the House what was the change in | 
the prospects of our commercial interests | 
which had induced him to alter the course | 
of diplomatic negotiation. The noble Lord | 
had said that Paraguay had but a small | 
population, and that our trade with that 
country would be insignificant. The House | 
had also been informed that China, with al 
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this country in abstaining from a just and 
proper exercise of its power. With re- 
spect to Buenos Ayres, we had been guilty 
of acts of commission and offence. Since 
1841 we had, in combination with France, 
been guilty of criminal acts in the Rio de 
la Plata. The noble Lord had justly said, 
he was not responsible for the commence- 
ment of those acts; but he (Mr. Urquhart) 
spoke not of those who held the office, but 
of the office or the Government itself. He 
must, however, remind the noble Lord, 
that if he were not directly responsible 
for the offences that had been committed, 
instructions from himself were at the foun- 
dation of them. He would ask the Go- 
vernment whether they had submitted the 
transactions that had taken place in Buenos 
Ayres to the law officers of the Crown, and 
whether they had assented to them? The 
Government had refused to say whether, 
in the event of a contest in Sicily, they 
would employ the forces of this country on 
the one side or the other. If they were 
| going to interfere in the affairs of Italy, as 
last year they did in Portugal, then they 
would again expose this nation to the in- 
famy of committing unlawful acts. He 


population of 350,000,000, was not likely | asserted, that every officer who drew his 


to take much of our manufactures, from | sword in a wrong cause, or obeyed an 
which he drew the conclusion that it would | order that was unlawful, was himself a 


be as well not to relinquish idly our home criminal. Such was the law of this coun- 
and colonial markets. try, and such was the view taken by the 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was| Duke of York, when he was Commander 
true that the fleet of the Argentine Re-|in Chief. No order to shed blood could 
public had been detained, but the squadron | protect the man who obeyed it unless there 
was to be given up the moment matters, had been a proclamation of war. But these 
were settled between the contending par-| ideas were not acted upon, and the result 
ties in the River Plate. Notwithstanding | was, that the very idea of war was now 
this, the intercourse between General Rosas | associated with crime. He called upon 
and Lord Howden had been of the most! the House not to sanction estimates that 
friendly description, and Mr. Southern would enable the Government to act in re- 
merely went out to replace the former ne-| gard to other foreign countries as they 
gotiator. With regard to the trade with had done in the case of Buenos Ayres and 
China, he must remind the hon. Member , Montevideo, and to prevent British of- 
that our trade with Shanghae was of great ‘ficers from being reduced to the position 
importance, and of an increasing character. | to which they had seen them brought, 

Mr. URQUHART said, the Committee | | through the illegal conduct of the Govern- 
were much indebted to the hon. Member ment. Without a formal declaration of 
for Buckinghamshire for having asked war they could not send troops against a 
these questions about Denmark and Buenos! foreign Power. He had received a letter 
Ayres. With respect to the first, it ap- from General D’Aguilar, the officer who 


peared to him that we had not prevented 
an evil that was raging; and in the other 
case, we had caused an evil that was in- | 
tolerable. That Denmark was entitled to_ 
our protection there could be no doubt; 
but it was not given, and, if any danger 
arose to us from the present conflict, he 
laid it to the charge of the Government of | 


had commanded in China, adverting to a 
statement which he was reported in the 
Times, of the 25th ult., to have made, 
that no just comparison could be drawn 
between the operations in Caffreland and 
the operations in Canton, because, in the 
one they were according to superior orders, 
but no such orders had been given in the 
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other. The hon. Gentleman then read 
the letter of General D’Aguilar, which 
embodied a communication from Sir J. F. 
Davis, Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in 
China, and Governor of Hong-Kong, stat- 
ing that, under the circumstances, he had 
come to the conclusion that there was no 
other remedy but to proceed to Canton with 
a force, and demand redress on the spot, 
which, from the despatches he had re- 
ceived, seemed to be a course in accor- 
dance with the feelings of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and such being the case, 
General d’Aguilar would leave it to the 
candour of the hon. Gentleman to acquit 
him of acting without orders. The hon. 
Gentleman also read his reply, in which it 
was stated that the Times report had 
wholly mistaken the point. He did not 
nrention Canton ; nor did he draw any dis- 
tinction between the service in Caffreland 
and in China in respect of orders. What 
he said was, that in the one case the forms 
of war had been observed, and not in the 
other. His observations applied to the 
whole series of transactions in China; and 
he described them as lawless and piratical 
from the beginning to the end; and that, 
therefore, he could not allow any compari- 
son to be drawn between any officer em- 


ployed in the one country and any officer 


employed in the other. His doctrine 
had been confirmed by the decision of a 
court of law in 1842. A question was 
raised as to the legality of the war in 
China, when the Judges unanimously de- 
cided that there had been no war, and by 
that decision, therefore, they declared that 
the operations in China did not amount to 
a legal war, but to a piratical enterprise. 
He should vote against a farthing of public 
money being granted for the present pur- 
pose, unless the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government should declare that hence- 
forward the naval force of the country 
should not be employed abroad without 
warrant. 

Viscount INGESTRE observed, that the 
object of this vote was to grant a sum of 
122,000/. to make up a sum of which part 
had been already voted, and on that ques- 
tion he confessed he did not expect to hear 
a dissertation on the law of nations. He 
could not concur in what had fallen from 
the First Minister of the Crown as to the 
appointment of the Committee on Navy 
Estimates. It would have been much 
better in the first instance to have voted 
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the supplies on the responsibility of Minis- 
ters; and thus the Committee might have 
sat to consider how they should afterwards 
be granted. He regretted to see that the 
Committee had touched so lightly upon 
the large expenditure which had been in- 
curred during the last fourteen or fifteen 
years in the building and altering of ships, 
In his opinion that would have formed a 
most valuable branch of inquiry to have 
entered into. He hoped that the plan of 
retirement would be extended to that va- 
luable class of officers, the masters and 
lieutenants of Her Majesty’s Navy. 

Captain PECHELL begged to say that, 
as far as he could discover, the Navy was 
never in a more efficient state than at the 
present moment; and as regarded the man- 
ning of the ships, he must do the hon. and 
gallant Member for Glocester (Captain 
Berkeley) the justice to say, that much of 
that was owing to the ability and perseve- 
rance which he had shown on the subject. 
The class of officers in whose behalf he 
wished to say a word was, the masters of 
Her Majesty’s fleet. They complained 
that although an Order in Council gave 
them the rank of lieutenant, and empow- 
ered the Board of Admiralty to give them 
the rank of commander, the Board had 
shown an indisposition to act upon that 
order. He hoped that the gallant Officer 
below him (Admiral Dundas) would attend 
to the petition of those old and meritorious 
officers, to see that justice was done to 
them. 

Captain HARRIS concurred with the 
hon. and gallant Member, not only in his 
views with respect to the claims of the 
commanders and lieutenants, but also of the 
masters. He considered that the claims 
of those officers were as strong as those of 
the captains; and, as the change would not 
be for many years, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would not refuse their just claims. 
There was another point to which he would 
advert, and which he considered to be with- 
in the reach of the Admiralty—he meant 
the necessity of making timely preparation 
for manning the Navy in the event of a 
sudden breaking out of a war. The ques- 
tion required only to be grappled with and 
looked boldly in the face, and it would be- 
come perfectly easy of accomplishment. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed, and adjourned at One 
o'clock. 
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PROTEST OF LORD MONTEAGLE 
AMEND 


BILL.—Monpay, Juty 31, 1848. 


DissENTIENT,— 

1, Because, although the Commons have agreed 
to several very important Amendments made by 
this House in the Evicted Poor Bill, an enactment 
is continued which substitutes the names of the 
parish or barony, electoral division, and townland, 
on which a writ of habere or decree is proposed 
to be served for the actual names of the persons 
who have been ejected and not reinstated in their 
possessions. 

2. Because, from the great extent of many of 
these denominations of land, a notice of the names 
of the lands will fail to communicate to the re- 
lieving officers the information they require, in 
order to examine into the several cases of distress 
which may arise, and to enable them to decide 
what relief should be granted. 

3. Because it is more consistent with sound | 
legislation to give a notice which will be intelli- | 
gible and effectual, though necessarily given 
twelve hours after the eviction shall have taken 
place, than a notice unintelligible and delusive, 
served forty-eight hours before such eviction. 

4. Because, even if the relieving officers were 
enabled by a communication of the names of the 
lands to ascertain all the persons liable to evic- 
tion under the writ of habere, or the decree, this 
knowledge would be no sufficient guide in order 
to determine what parties may ultimately lose the 








possession of houses or lands, and may thus be 
entitled to apply for relief. 


AGAINST AGREEING WITIL THE 


MENTS MADE BY THE COMMONS IN THE EVICTED POOR 


5. Because, in all cases in which ejectments 
are brought for non-payment of rent, it is imprae- 
ticable to ascertain beforehand whether, at the 
latest moment the process may not abate by the 
payment of the rent due from the tenant. 

6. Because, in many cases in which ejectments 
are brought for establishing title, the tenants, on 
delivering up possession, are immediately after 
restored to their respective occupations, and in 
this instance, as well as in that previously stated, 
notices will still require to be served on the re- 
lieving officer where no claim for relief under this 
Bill can by possibility arise. 

7. Because, it is inexpedient and dangerous to 
sanction a general departure from the ordinary 
law and practice upon statements made ex parte 


| of special cases of alleged oppression, and more 


especially where the changes proposed create an 
important variance between the law of Ireland 


; and that of other parts of the United King- 


dom. 

8. Because, whilst on all these accounts the 
Amendments made by the Commons are open to 
many serious objections, the legitimate object of 
the Bill—namely, the relief of the really evicted 
destitute poor—will be made more uncertain and 
more difficult than if the Bill had continued in 
the form agreed to by this House, and will thus 
be rendered less effectual for the purposes con- 
templated by the Legislature in its enactment. 








